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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


This volume brings together 32 essays by William L. Petersen, two of 
which were previously unpublished. We are grateful to Mark Biedrzy- 
cki, M.D., the executor of William (“Bill”) Petersen’s estate for permis- 
sion to publish his work. 


Bill's scholarship was impressive and covered a wide range of topics. Be- 
ginning with his 1984 Utrecht dissertation on Romanos the Melodist,! 
he is of course mainly—and justly—known for his magnum opus on 
Tatian's Diatessaron.” Several essays allow us to see how Bill worked his 
way towards this monograph, and several others how he continued to 
be the great Diatessaron scholar he was. 

Bill’s advocacy of Syriac studies demonstrates his concern about “the 
Hellenistic captivity of scholarship” In his view, New Testament and 
patristic scholarship focuses too much on Greek and Latin streams of 
tradition, and should broaden itself to include the East (and South) as 
well. His books and articles show how he lived up to that ideal. 

Another important field in Bill’s research is New Testament Textual 
Criticism. Here as well, he tried to build bridges between East and West, 
as well as to argue what he considered as an inconvenient truth: the tex- 
tual uncertainty of the New Testament text in the second century. 


Of the 30 published articles, several have appeared in works that are 
not readily accessible to many of us. Chapter 28 contains the English 
original of an essay previously published in French. Our thanks go to 
Jean Daniel Kaestli, who kindly put the original English version at our 
disposal. Some degree of overlap is inevitable in a collection such as the 
present one. However, the editors have decided to leave the individual 
essays as they were, including the bibliographical lists at the end of two 
of them. Obvious errors were of course corrected and a minimum of 
consistency in names and references was implemented. The two essays 
that appear here for the first time were not entirely prepared for publi- 


1 Published as The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as Sources of Romanos the Melodist 
(CSCO 475), Louvain: Peeters, 1985. 

2 Tatian’s Diatessaron. Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance, and History in Schol- 
arship (VCSup 25), Leiden: Brill, 1994. 

3 Expression used by Bill in a review in VC 50 (1996), p. 93. 


x EDITORS’ PREFACE 


cation by Bill. The editors checked and elaborated some of the biblio- 
graphical information in the footnotes. For ease of reference, the page 
numbers of the original essays are put in the outer margin. The volume 
includes an extensive index. 


The editors wish to thank Tjitze Baarda for his help on the Syriac quo- 
tations; they obviously take full responsibility for any errors that may 
remain. 

Our thanks also go to Eldon Epp and Bart Ehrman for furthering 
this edition and to Mattie Kuiper and Loes Schouten at Koninklijke 
Brill for making it all possible.* 


^ For a fine overview of Bill's scholarly life and career, we refer to the obituary by 
Eldon Epp, “William L. Petersen (1950-2006)”, on the SBL website (http://www.sbl-site. 
org/publications/article.aspx?articleld=631). 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE PARABLE OF THE LOST SHEEP IN THE 
GOSPEL OF THOMAS AND THE SYNOPTICS 


A recent article by F. Schnider’ has reinforced the currently accepted 
opinion concerning the Parable of the Lost Sheep (Mt. xviii 12-14; Lk. 
xv 3-6), namely, (1) that the Gospel of Thomas (logion 107) has turned 
the parable into an esoteric gnostic saying; (2) that Thomass version 
is dependent upon the synoptic recensions; and (3) that Luke has pre- 
served the most primitive version of the parable. 

This article will argue that the opposite is the case. (1) Thomass lo- 
gion is not intrinsically gnostic. Rather, (2) it preserves a tradition inde- 
pendent of the synoptics. Indeed, (3) it has numerous points in its favor 
as being more primitive than the synoptic versions. 


Gartner has stated that “If the Gospel of Truth is reckoned as com- 
ing from Valentinian circles, the same ought to apply to the Gospel of 
Thomas since the resemblance between the two is so great? This al- 
leged similarity between the Gospel of Truth and the Gospel of Thomas 
has led Perrin to assert that 


The Thomas version (of the Parable of the Lost Sheep) does not help us 
very much. We know from the Fathers, e.g. Irenaeus Adv. Haer. II 24.6, 
that this parable was much used by Gnostics, and both in Thomas and 
the | Gospel of Truth ... it has become so much a vehicle for expressing 
gnostic teaching that the versions do not help us to reconstruct the teach- 
ing of Jesus.3 


1 B Schnider, “Das Gleichnis vom verlorenen Schaf und seine Redaktoren;' Kairos 
n.f. xix (1977), pp. 146-54. Another even more recent article is that by J. D. M. Derrett, 
“Fresh Light on the Lost Sheep and the Lost Coin,” NTS, xxvi (1979), pp. 36-60, which 
appeared after this article was finished. Derrett agrees with many of the conclusions I 
have reached regarding the original form of the parable, but, incredibly, he excludes 
Thomas from his analysis, dismissing it as “known to be a distortion of the parable in 
the interest of gnostic exegesis” (p. 51)! Yet it is Thomas’s version which approximates 
most closely the textual form of the parable he himself envisions! 

* B. Gartner, The Theology of the Gospel of Thomas (London, 1961), p. 272. 

3 N. Perrin, Rediscovering the Teaching of Jesus (New York, 1967), pp. 98f. But if one 
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2 CHAPTER ONE 


Ihe reader is urged to compare for himself the passage in the Gospel 
of Truth with its counterpart in the Gospel of Thomas. (Ihe synoptic 
versions are also presented.) 


He (the beloved Son) is the shepherd who left behind the ninety-nine 
sheep which were not lost. He went searching for the one which was lost. 
He rejoiced when he found it, for 99 is a number that is in the left hand 
which holds it. But when the one is found, the entire number passes to 
the right (hand). 

— Gospel of Truth, 31.35-32.9 


Jesus said: The Kingdom is like a shepherd who has a hundred sheep. One 
of them went astray, which was the largest. He left behind the ninety- 
nine, he sought for the one until he found it. Having tired himself out, he 
said to the sheep: I love thee more than the ninety-nine. 

—Gospel of Thomas, logion 107 


“See that you do not despise one of these little ones; for I tell you that in 
heaven their angels always behold the face of my Father who is in heaven. 
[For the Son of man came to save the lost.] What do you think? If a man 
has a hundred sheep, and one of them has gone astray, does he not leave 
the ninety-nine on the hills and go in search of the one that went astray? 
And if he finds it, truly, I say to you, he rejoices over it more than over the 
ninety-nine that never went astray. So it is not the will of my Father who 
is in heaven that one of these little ones should perish” 

—Mt. xviii 10-14, RSV, with v. 11 in brackets 


Now the tax collectors and sinners were all drawing near to hear him. 
And the Pharisees and the scribes murmured, saying, “This man receives 
sinners and eats with them.” 

So he told them this parable: “What man of you, having a hundred 
sheep, if he has lost one of them, does not leave the ninety-nine in the 
wilderness, and go after the one which is lost, until he finds it? And 
when he has found it, he lays it on his shoulders, rejoicing. And when 
he comes home, he calls together his friends and his neighbours, say- 
ing to them, ‘Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep which was 
lost? Just so, I tell you, there will be more joy in heaven over one sin- 
ner who repents than over ninety-nine righteous persons who need no 
repentance.” 

—Luke xv 1-7, RSV 


If one cannot detect a palpable difference between the Gospel of Truth 
(with its elaborate numerology, identification of the shepherd with Je- 
sus) and Thomas (where these elements are absent), then there is little 
more to be said. 


reads Irenaeus critically, it is obvious that he knows the Gospel of Truth version, not 
Thomas's version! 
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Although the Gospel of Thomas may have undergone a gnostic redac- 
tion, it does not follow that all its logia must be gnostic. And although 
this logion may have received a gnostic interpretation in the hands of 
gnostics, it does not follow that this logion must have been altered textu- 
ally by a gnostic redactor. It is necessary to distinguish carefully between 
a gnostic text and a gnostic interpretation of a text which is not intrinsi- 
cally gnostic. Numerous passages in the canon (in Paul, for example) 
received gnostic interpretations without being altered textually. 

This logion may have had a non-gnostic interpretation as well as a 
gnostic interpretation. But to state that the logion is gnostic is too pre- 
cipitate. Such a statement would be possible only after a careful analysis 
of this logion by the accepted principles of higher criticism. And it is 
just such an analysis which has been neglected. 


When rigorously examined for evidence, when stripped of the charge of 
“gnosticism by association,’ logion 107 stands convicted of gnosticism 
by one word. The sheep which strays is the “largest.” This has been cited 
as a gnostic expansion by Beyschlag,* Cerfaux,5 Grant and Freedman,$ 
Ménard’ and Schrage.’ The opinion of H. Montefiore, who has been far 
more generous to Thomas than most critics, is representative: “(largest) 
is presumably an allegorical detail, and the reader is intended to under- 
stand that the gnostic believer is the most important class of Christian"? 

Although Jeremias has stopped short of calling this an “allegori- 
cal detail,” he too takes a critical view, stating that Thomas's reading 
“largest” 


shows ... a complete misunderstanding of the parable. For the expression 
used by Matthew (v. 14), “one of the least”, and the setting of the parable 
| in Luke, with v. 5, tend to show that it is more likely that the lost sheep 
was thought of as a specially weak one.'? 


^ K. Beyschlag, Simon Magus und die christliche Gnosis, WUNT 16 (Tübingen, 1974), 
p. 131. 

5 L. Cerfaux, “Les paraboles du royaume dans !“Evangile de Thomas 
Ixx (1957), p. 323. 

$ R.M. Grant and D. N. Freedman, The Secret Sayings of Jesus according to the Gos- 
pel of Thomas (London, 1960), p. 181. 

7 J.-E. Ménard, LEvangile selon Thomas, NHS 5 (Leiden, 1975), p. 205. 

8 W. Schrage, Das Verhältnis des Thomas-Evangeliums zur synoptischen Tradition 
und zu den koptischen Evangelienübersetzungen, BZNW 30 (Berlin, 1964), pp. 195, 196. 

° H. Montefiore, “A Comparison of the Parables of The Gospel According to Thom- 
as and the Synoptic Gospels,’ NTS vii (1960/1961), p. 234. 

10 J. Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus, revised edition, translated from the sixth Ger- 
man edition (London, 1963), p. 134. 
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I would suggest that this noted scholar has not heard what Thomas's 
parable is saying, perhaps because of his conviction that Luke’s version 
is original and is not allegorical." How ironic, then, that it is Jeremiass 
assertion that the lost sheep cannot be the “largest; but must be a “spe- 
cially weak one,’ which demonstrates ipso facto how allegorical Luke’s 
redaction is! The setting in Luke leads one to conclude that the man 
seeking is Jesus; the lost sheep represents the “sinners and tax collec- 
tors” with whom Jesus is eating. Hence, in Luke's redaction the sheep 
cannot be “large” or strong, for the sinners are “weak,” as Jeremias sug- 
gests. Matthews setting also results in allegorized roles, where the “little 
ones" (vv. 10 and 14) certainly cannot be the "largest" of sheep. 
Jeremias has made a critical error in arriving at his judgement. He 
has allowed a verse taken from the Matthean "framework" (v. 14), 
which he himself admits to be a secondary invention,” and a Lucan 
gloss (v. 5)? not only to determine a priori what kind of sheep was lost, 
but also to judge Thomass recension, even though Thomas tells the par- 
able without an allegory-inspiring framework or concluding “point.” 


It should be pointed out that the Gospel of Thomas belongs to a Se- 
mitic rather than a Hellenistic form of Christianity. Its place | of au- 
thorship is usually ascribed to Edessa, the capital of Syrian Christianity 
which, in turn, traced its lineage back to Jewish-Christian Jerusalem.5 


u Ibid., pp. 40, 69f. 

2 Ibid., p. 40. 

3 The full argument for regarding the carrying of the sheep on the shepherd’s shoul- 
ders as a Lucan addition is presented below in Section V. 

^ The thesis that at least part of the Gospel of Thomas has a Jewish-Christian charac- 
ter was first set forth by H.-Ch. Puech in “Une collection de Paroles de Jésus récemment 
retrouvée: L'Évangile selon Thomas,’ Comptes Rendus de l'Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, 1957, pp. 146-66. See also his comments in “Gnostic Gospels and Related 
Documents” in Hennecke-Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha (London/Philadel- 
phia, 1963), Vol. I, esp. pp. 287, 294, 297 and 305f. G. Quispel seconded this thesis in “The 
Gospel of Thomas and the New Testament,’ Vigiliae Christianae, xi (1957), pp. 189-207. W. 
C. van Unnik concurred in Newly Discovered Gnostic Writings, SBT 30 (London, 1960), 
pp. 49f. O. Cullmann, “Das Thomasevangelium und die Frage nach dem Alter der in ihm 
enthaltenen Tradition,’ Theologische Literaturzeitung, lxxxv (1960), cols. 321-34, reached 
the same conclusion (see esp. cols. 326-31). Stating that "Ihe work then is substantial- 
ly Jewish Christian; J. Daniélou, The Theology of Jewish Christianity (London, 1964), 
lists features of Thomas which are "typical of Jewish Christianity" (p. 24). H. Koester, 
“TNOMAI AIA®OPOI: The Origin and Nature of Diversification in the History of Early 
Christianity, Harvard Theological Review, lviii (1965), pp. 279-318, further refined the the- 
sis by describing a "Thomas community" within the Jewish-Christian milieu. 

5 All of the scholars listed above in note 14 name Edessa (or its surroundings) as 
'Thomass place of authorship. The original sources linking Jerusalem and Edessa are 
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These communities saw themselves as the consummation of the Jewish 
faith. They were, by birth or conversion, Jews, who regarded Jesus as a 
prophet or the messiah. Their religious heritage was expressed in and 
their religious symbolism was derived from their sacred books, the OT. 
Therefore it is both natural and necessary to seek an interpretation of 
their writings within the frame of reference they used—namely, the OT." 
While this may be said generally of the synoptic versions of the parable, 
it is especially true for Thomas's version—for Thomas sprang from a 
more Jewish-Christian milieu than, for instance, the Gospel of Luke. 

In response to the “gnostic” thesis, I would begin with the source crit- 
ical observation that the parable, both in the synoptics and in Thomas, 
is based on Ezekiel xxxiv 16.” In v. 1, this chapter | describes how God 
himself will assume the röle of the shepherd, for the shepherds of the 
people of Israel have failed him. 

The image of the “lost sheep” in the OT is almost exclusively identified 
with Israel: npóßatov nAavwuevov Topar] (Jer. xxvii 17, where mpoBatov 
is in the singular, as in Thomas); mavtec wç npópara é&nAavrj9nuev (Is. liii 
6). Israel could scarcely be described as anything less than God's special, 
beloved sheep, for only with this nation does he have a covenant. By com- 
parison, other nations are of secondary importance. 

When one understands that the sheep is Israel, then Thomas quali- 
fying adjective "largest" becomes comprehensible. A gloss it may be, 


Eusebius, Hist. eccl., I, 13, and The Doctrine of Addai, the Apostle, ed. G. Phillips (Lon- 
don, 1876). This latter source states: “... Judas Thomas sent to Abgar, Addai the Apostle 
(the Thaddaeus of Eusebius' account), who was one of the seventy-two Apostles. And 
when Addai came to the city of Edessa, he dwelt at the house of Tobias, son of Tobias 
the Jew, who was of Palestine; (pp. 5f.). E. C. Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity (Lon- 
don, 1904), presents a magisterial account of the evidence, drawing special attention 
to the Semitic character of Edessene Christianity: "Edessa was the only centre of early 
Christian life where the language of the Christian community was other than Greek 
.. The Church of Antioch in Syria ... was ... wholly Greek.” (p. 10). In his Celibacy, A 
Requirement for Admission to Baptism in the Early Syrian Church (Stockholm, 1951), A. 
Vööbus affirms that Edessene Christianity was Jewish-Christian in nature (pp. 11-13). 

' For example, logion 65 displays a knowledge of the Hebrew, rather than the LXX, 
text of Is. v 1. See further, G. Quispel, *Das Thomasevangelium und das Alte Testa- 
ment,’ Neotestamentica et Patristica, ed. W. C. van Unnik, Supp. Nov. Test. 6 (Leiden, 
1962), pp. 243-8. 

v The relationship has been noted by, among others, W. Dittmar, Vetus Testamen- 
tum in Novo (Göttingen, 1903), pp. 38f.; the twenty-fifth edition of Nestle; P. Benoit and 
M.-É. Boismard, Synopse des quatre évangiles en francais (Paris, 1966-77), Vol. IL, p. 294. 

18 In addition to the two examples cited, the “lost sheep” image is used in Jer. xxiii 
1 (anoAAvovreg rà npópara) and Jer. xxvii 6 (npößara àroAoAóra) of Israel. In Ps. 
cxviii 176 (&nAavrj9rv óc npópaxov &roAcAóc) it denotes the psalmist; and in Is. xiii 14 
(npößatov rAavópevov) it represents the whole of mankind in the Babylonian empire. 
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but not a gnostic gloss, for in Gen. xii 2 the Lord tells Abram that he will 
be made “a great (7173: u£yac) nation" through Isaac. 

A reader of Thomas, acquainted with all the OT precedents, would 
identify the lost sheep with Israel. This identification has been made 
more explicit by borrowing an adjective from the covenant narrative 
and applying it to the symbol representing Israel in the parable, i.e. the 
lost sheep. The superlative distinguishes between Israel (which is “loved 
more” and is the "largest" in importance to God) and the other nations. 


After this conclusion was reached, it was tested against the associations 
made by rabbinic sources.'? These sources not only verified the conclu- 
sion, but added new weight to the argument. 

In the rabbinic documents a series of interlocking concepts is devel- 
oped. The idea ofa census of Israel is the central theme. The census is to 
be taken because of Israel's supreme worth to God: 


The Holy One, blessed be He, said to Israel, "I have never loved any cre- 
ated being more than you ...” 


—Num. R.i9 


In Thomas the sheep— which we suggested represents Israel, as is 
shown in numerous OT equations of the two—is told that it is "loved 
more" than the other sheep. 

In the rabbinic documents, part of Israel's uniqueness is her size, 
here reckoned numerically: 


It is Israel alone that is to be innumerable and immeasurable ... 
—Num. R. ii 17 


... in the distant future Israel will be fruitful and multiply until they be- 
come innumerable ... at first they could be numbered, but afterwards they 
multiplied indefinitely ... 

—Num. R. ii 14 


This description of Israel, using superlatives, is elaborated by reference to 
the covenant promises of Israel numbering as the stars of heaven, the sand 
of the seashore (Gen. xxii 17) and the dust of the earth (Gen. xxviii 14).?9 


? The traditions preserved in these documents are difficult to date reliably. Of our 
citations, only one, attributed to R. Johanan ben Zakkai (1st cent. CE), offers any pos- 
sibility of dating. Therefore, we would ask that the reader suspend judgement until he 
has seen the breadth of parallels offered by the rabbinic sources. We would also remind 
the reader that these rabbinic parallels are adduced solely to help verify the conclusion 
already reached on the basis of dated OT canonical parallels. 

20 Num. R. ii, 12, 14. 
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A hint of xenophobia is seen already in the fact that Israel is “loved 
more” than any other “created being? This xenophobia becomes explicit 
when it is explained why only Israel is to be numbered. It is because other 
nations are “of no value whatever" to God. They “belong to Gehenna”: 


I stated not the number of the other nations of the world. Why? Because 
they are not of any value whatever in My sight ... You, however, are My 
children ... Therefore, I number you at frequent intervals. 

—Num. R. iv 2 


All these hosts that you see are not mine. They belong to Gehenna ... But 
these children of Israel whose sum I keep telling you to take, they are 
Mine own treasure ... 

—Pésikta Rabbati 10.5 


This xenophobia and the next point are most significant for our 
investigation. 

A census of Israel is sometimes cast in the form of a shepherd count- 
ing his sheep: 

[In explanation of God’s commanding Moses to count Israel ...] R. Mena- 

hema cited R. Bebai’s parable of the king who had a flock of sheep which 

wolves came to rend. Thereupon the king said to the shepherd: Number 

my flock to find out how many are gone. Even so the Holy One said to 


Moses: Count Israel to find out how many are gone. 
— Pésikta dé-Rab Kahana 2.8 


For as the owner ofa flock of sheep is anxious to know how many he pos- 
sesses, when anything untoward happens, when a wolf has been in their 
midst ... Thus Moses had the people numbered to see what loss there was 
after their punishment for making the golden calf. 

—Tanchumah Ki Tissa 9 


And such census taking has an eschatological tone in that the final 
numbering will be in the future. Significantly, the census is again lik- 
ened to counting sheep: 


Israel were numbered on ten occasions ... And once in the days of Ezra 

(the ninth) ... And once again in the time-to-come: “The flocks shall pass 

again under the hands of him that counteth them, saith the Lord” (Jer. 
xxxiii 13). 

— Pésikta Rabbati 10. 14 

Let us recapitulate this sphere of ideas, all grown up around the cen- 

tral theme of a census. (1) Israel is "loved more" than any other nation. 

(2) Israel alone is described in superlatives. (3) Other nations are not 

God's, and are fit only for Gehenna. (4) Israel is likened to sheep being 
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counted in a census. (5) The final numbering of Israel is represented as 
an eschatological counting of sheep in the future. 

The congruity between this typology of Israel and that presented in 
Thomas's parable should be apparent. In Thomas, (1) the sheep which 
strays is “loved more” than the others. (2) This sheep is described in the 
superlative; it is the “largest.” (3) In comparison, the other sheep are 
less important. (4) Since this is our thesis, first arrived at on the basis 
of the canonical OT images, this point of comparison is the variable in 
the experiment. We submit that Thomas employs a sheep to represent 
Israel. (5) As a parable of the “kingdom,” Thomas gives it an eschato- 
logical tenor. 

Our purpose in presenting the rabbinic parallels was to test our 
thesis that the sheep in Thomass parable is Israel. In surveying the 
rabbinic texts, we discover not only that this image was familiar to 
the rabbis (point 4, above), but that four features which Thomas re- 
lates to the sheep in his parable are also to be found in the rabbinic 
sources! 


Given these points of reference for interpretation, it becomes difficult to 
maintain that Thomas’ parable must be gnostic—and only gnostic—in 
both text and interpretation. Although it may have received a gnostic in- 
terpretation in gnostic circles, the text of the parable lacks the chief hall- 
marks of gnosticism, namely an extreme dualism, and a unity between 
God and the true gnostic. When one acknowledges that Thomas's text 
readily allows a non-gnostic interpretation, then it becomes clear that 
Thomas has not added a “gnostic,” allegorizing touch. On the contrary, 
his version is richer in OT imagery than are the synoptic versions. 

The Parable of the Lost Sheep in the Gospel of Thomas is revelatory 
and programmatic. Images rich in OT symbolism describe the relation- 
ship of God to Israel, and tell what God intends: the rescue of His cho- 
sen people, who are loved above all others. 


Once this key has been inserted into the lock, we may begin to un- 
derstand some of the variations in the synoptic redactions. In Q the 
parable must have stood without a context, or in a context which was 
unacceptable to the evangelists. The natural result of this would have 
been for each evangelist to create his own context for the parable, as 
each has done. 

Following the same line of reasoning, I would suggest that the ver- 
sion in Q had an application—a “point”—similar to Thomas's exclu- 
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sivist, nationalistic version.” Such a parable hardly would have been 
welcome in the Gentile (or mixed Jewish-Gentile) communities of the 
synoptics. The natural result of this would have been for each evangelist 
to attempt to remove this embarrassing “point” by creating a new ap- 
plication for the parable, as each has done. 

It is well known that Luke omits or de-emphasizes those statements 
which indicate that Jesus’ ministry was only to Israel. Luke presents the 
ministry as a universal one. Matthew represents a way-station on the 
road to the Lucan “universalist” vision, for Matthew still relates some 
instances where Jesus explicitly states that his mission is to Israel alone. 
The tendency to “universalize” Jesus’ ministry may be responsible for 
the contradictory “points” in the synoptic versions of the parable. Seek- 
ing interpretations acceptable to a Hellenized audience, the synoptics 
discarded the old, “mistaken” exegesis, and sought out the “latent” mes- 
sage in Jesus’ words. 

However, as we pointed out near the beginning of this section, Thom- 
as arose from and circulated within Jewish-Christian circles. Its read- 
ers—Jews and proselytes who considered Jesus to be a prophet or the 
messiah—would have had no objection to an elitist, xenophobic parable, 
depicting Israel as the apple of God's eye. Because of this, it appears that 
Thomas’ parable avoided the reinterpretation—all too apparent in the 
mutually contradictory | settings and "points" —which befell the synoptic 
versions, a consequence of their circulation in Hellenized communities. 

That the image of the "lost sheep" in the mouth of Jesus is emphati- 
cally Jewish-Christian may be verified by reference to the synoptics. 
The saying "I am sent/Go to the lost sheep of the house of Israel" occurs 
three times in the synoptics. From the frequency and popularity of the 
image, we can be certain that it made a profound impression on the 
early church. That the saying is xenophobic may be demonstrated by 
studying the context of the saying. 


Mt. x 6: Go nowhere among the Gentiles, and enter no town of the Sa- 
maritans, but go rather to the lost sheep (dnoAwAora) of the house of 
Israel. [This saying is missing in Lukes gospel.) 


Mt. xv 22, 24: And behold a Canaanite woman from that region came 
out and cried, “Have mercy on me, O Lord, Son of David; my daughter 


^ Might the fact that Matthew inserts the parable after the dispute over who will 
be "greatest" in the kingdom of heaven (Mt. xviii 1-4) be an indication of Stichwort- 
verbindung with the “largest/greatest” (u&ytorov) sheep found in Q if, as we suggested, 
Q’s parable contained this same image? 
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is severely possessed by a demon"? ... He answered, “I was sent only to the 
lost sheep (dntoAwAöta) of the house of Israel” [Luke omits the crucial 
sentence. | 


Mt. xviii 11: (For the Son of man came to save the lost [anoAwAög]) is a 
floating logion omitted in some MSS; it comes from Lk. xix 9-10: 

And Jesus said to him, “Today salvation has come to this house, since 
he (Zacchaeus) also is a son of Abraham. For the Son of man came to seek 
and to save the lost (dnoAwAög). 


When it comes to speaking of “lost sheep,’ Jesus shows himself to be 
an ethnic elitist. In each case a xenophobic or exclusivist situation or 
saying is linked with the saying about the lost sheep. I submit that the 
parable in the Gospel of Thomas makes the same association, stressing 
the supreme importance of the one lost sheep—Israel. 

If Q’s parable was similar to Thomas's version in having the same 
“point,” then one may understand why the synoptics had to alter the 
“point” of Q’s parable, just as they would have had to supply a frame- 
work for Q’s parable, if it was similar to Thomas's “frameless” one. 

Another contradiction between the synoptics, which suggests dis- 
satisfaction with Q’s parable, is the assignment of the role of the shep- 
herd. Matthew presumes the existence of a church by giving the role to 
the elders: by one interpretation, the elders are to seek out the erring 
brother; by another, they are not to lead new converts, “babes in the 
faith,” astray. Luke makes the parable messianic by giving the rôle to 
Jesus: even as the man seeks | his lost sheep, so Jesus seeks his “lost 
sheep’—the sinners and tax collectors with whom he is eating. (The 
Gospel of Truth has made this messianism even more explicit by stating 
“He is the shepherd ..?) 

What commands our attention is that Thomass version has no tinge 
of the ecclesiology or messianism evident in the synoptic versions. In 
Thomas the röle of the shepherd appears to belong to God, just as it 
does in Ez. xxxiv. Thomas’s parable focuses on God’s love for and rescue 
of his beloved people, Israel, in an eschatological act. 

The contradictory role assignations in the synoptics make one won- 
der once again if Q's version—like Thomass— might not have assigned 
the role of shepherd to God, an assignation which the synoptics saw fit 
to alter for parenetic purposes (so Mt.) or christological purposes (so 
Lk. and the Gospel of Truth). 


Whether one accepts or rejects the suggestion that the typology and 
“point” of Thomas’s and Q's parables were similar (namely, that both 
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envisaged Israel as the sheep, were eschatological and xenophobic, 
and lacked the messianism and ecclesiology evident in the synoptic 
versions), the fact remains that Thomas’s parable is not a gnostic cor- 
ruption of the synoptic versions. Thomas’s parable is no more gnos- 
tic than the Parable of the Mustard Seed (which becomes the “great- 
est” of shrubs) or the Parable of the Pearl (which is a pearl of “great” 
value),? parables which are canonical and not, I presume, taken as 
gnostic by Beyschlag, Cerfaux, et al. Rather, Thomas presents a par- 
able rich in OT associations which, if they stood in Q, have been lost 
in the synoptics. 

"Largest" is nota gnostic, allegorizing touch, but an adjective used to 
identify Israel, which time and again is described as a lost sheep in OT 
imagery. Further, the interpretation which I have suggested for Thom- 
ass parable concurs with the three other synoptic instances of the “lost 
sheep" image, each of which is connected with an expressed prejudice 
against non-Jews.” 


II 


Thomas’ redaction is that of a “parable of the Kingdom,’ with which we 
are familiar from the synoptics. Matthew, Mark and Luke recount re- 
spectively 19, 5 and 18 parables. Of Matthew’s parables, 12 begin with the 
formula “the Kingdom of heaven is like,’ and 2 of Mark’s and 2 of Luke's 


» To this list one may add the Parable of the Fish Net (Mt. xiii 47-48), if one accepts 
the arguments of Quispel in Tatian and the Gospel of Thomas (Leiden, 1975), pp. 95-107. 
He argues that Thomas's version of the parable (logion 8: a “large” fish is caught) has a 
claim to great antiquity. 

3 [n the process of researching this article, I developed an alternative interpretation 
of Thomas’ version of the parable. According to this, the feelings of a shepherd who 
has lost his largest sheep, who struggles searching for it, and who finds it, are like the 
emotional quest of a man who is searching for the Kingdom (which is, quite naturally, 
the "largest most important thing in his life). When he finds it, he rejoices, for he has 
found that which was lost. 

This theme of finding is, of course, well known in the canonical parables. The “joy 
of unexpected recovery (or discovery)” is found in the parables of the Treasure, Lost 
Coin, Pearl and Prodigal Son. 

Although this interpretation will appeal to the structuralist, has a certain homiletical 
appeal, and is non-gnostic, I reject it as not doing justice to the OT roots of the parable. 

It has been said that the best test of an exegesis is whether the exegete, after con- 
sidering all the alternatives, is driven to accept an exegesis which he finds personally 
distasteful, even unacceptable. The xenophobic interpretation given in the text of this 
article meets that test. The interpretation considered in this footnote, although interest- 
ing, fails that test. 
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begin with “the Kingdom of God is like” Thus, Thomas’ introduction 
is in agreement with numerous canonical parallels. 

We have already commented on the secondary nature of the evange- 
lists’ settings and applications of the parable. Matthew makes it instruc- 
tion directed at the church (a) to seek out the erring brother, or (b) 
not to cause “little ones” to sin. Luke aims it at Jesus’ opponents as an 
explanation of his eating with “sinners.” In each of these circumstances 
the parable has been temporalized by being linked to a particular situ- 
ation which, in turn, has infused the parable with specific allegorical 
overtones. 

The parable, however, is based on Ez. xxxiv 16, a verse which is es- 
chatological. It is part of a revelation God is giving Ezekiel, command- 
ing him to “prophesy against the shepherds of Israel.” God will seek 
out his sheep (v. 11), judge them (v. 20) and give them rest in Elysian 
pastures (vv. 25ff.). Thomas alone has maintained this eschatological 
tone by stating that “the Kingdom is like”.*4 In Matthew the emphasis is 
parenetic, and in Luke it is polemic. Where, then, did Thomas gain his 
knowledge of the OT roots of the parable? It could not have been from 
Matthew or Luke, for neither has this insight. 

As with his understanding of the meaning of the parable, Thomas 
must have gained this eschatological insight from a source anterior to 
or independent from the synoptic gospels. 


II 


Many scholars” are inclined to see Luke as preserving the most origi- 
nal version of the parable. Jeremias? has given four reasons for this. 
First, Matthew has cast the parable in the parenetic framework of the 
Sitz-im-Leben-der-Kirche. Luke has preserved the Sitz-im-Leben-Jesu, a 
confrontation with the scribes and Pharisees. Hence, Luke is prefer- 
able to Matthew. Second, as a corollary, Luke has preserved the original 
audience (parables tend to become addressed to smaller audiences as 
they evolve). Third, Luke is not allegorical, while Matthew is allegorical 


24 For our purposes it is unimportant if the eschatology is realized or futuristic. 

3 E. Schnider, op. cit. (see n. 1), p. 147, is of this opinion. Other scholars merely indi- 
cate that Thomas's logia are dependent upon the synoptic gospels, e.g. H. Schürmann, 
“Das Thomasevangelium und das lukanische Sondergut, Biblische Zeitschrift, n.f. vii 
(1963), pp. 259f.; H. MacArthur, “The Dependence of the Gospel of Thomas on the 
Synoptics,” Expository Times, lxxi (1960), pp. 286-7. 

26 Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 40, 42, 69f., 103 and 177. 
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(non-allegorical material is more primitive). Finally, Luke relates the 
ipsissima verba Christi in tic && du@v and in the concluding Aéyw óv. 

This is largely a matter of choosing ones scholars. Benoit and Bois- 
mard feel that “introduction des vv. 1-3 est donc lucanienne, probable- 
ment de l'ultime Rédacteur? And Bultmann argues that the Matthean 
ti ópiv Soxet is original, not Luke’s tic && buwv.® 

In order to gain firmer ground, the application of literary, redaction 
and theological criticism is needed. These methods produce evidence 
which speaks against the accepted theory that Luke has preserved the 
most primitive version. 

Can it be insignificant that Luke consistently reads änöAAvuı for 
the Matthean mAavdopat? Our tracing of the origin of the parable to 
Ez. xxxiv 16 is confirmed by the presence of both the Matthean and 
Lucan variants in the self-same verse. The Hebrew text of v. 16a has 
been rendered by the LXX as tò dmoAwddc üntrjoo Kal TO rAavéópevov 
&niotpéyo. Our task is to determine if either image was found in Q, and 
if so, whether it is to be found | in Matthew or in Luke. Since än6AAvyu 
is used with great frequency by both evangelists, we are forced to use 
nAavaoyaı as our starting point. 

If we omit from consideration for the moment the text of the parable, 
then we discover that rAaváopat and nÀaváo are verbs which are in nei- 
ther evangelists own vocabulary. When nAaváoyat or TAaVaw occur in 
either gospel, they owe their usage to the Marcan parallel. Neither Mat- 
thew nor Luke-Acts uses either verb except when quoting from Mark. 

What is even more significant is that although Mark uses nAavaoyaı 
2 times, TAavaw 2 times and äno-nAavaw once, and Matthew obedi- 
ently reproduces 4 of these 5 instances, Luke reproduces only one. 


7 Benoit and Boismard, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 294. 

28 R. Bultmann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition, second edition (New York, 
1968), p. 171. 

23 The data are best presented tabularly: 


Mt. Mk. Lk. 

Case1 mÀaváoc9e (xxii 29) rAaväode (xii 24) — (omits) 
[Case 2 — (omits) nAaväode (xii 27) — (omits)] 
Case3 nAavnon (xxiv 4) mavron (xiii 5) nAavndfte — (xxi 8) 
Case 4 mÀavrjoovotv (xxivs) | mÀavrjcovotv (xiii 6) — (omits) 
Cases nAavfjoaı (xxiv24) dnomAavav (xiii 22) — (omits) 


I have assumed that Mt. xxiv 11 is a doublet and expansion of xxiv 5, and therefore have 
not included it in this table. Matthew and Luke both omit Case 2, for it is a Marcan aside. 
Luke omits every Case except 3, where he modifies the Marcan verbs number, person 
and voice. Whenever Matthew reproduces Marks verb, he does so without alteration, 
save in Case 5, where he alters the tense of the infinitive, and drops the äno- prefix of 
änon\aväv, which is used at only one other point in the entire NT (I Tim. vi 10). 
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Armed with the facts that (1) neither mAavdopat nor tAavaw nor 
amo-TAavaw is a part of either Matthew's or Lukes own vocabulary; 
that (2) Matthew uses the verbs only when quoting from a source; and 
that (3) Luke shows a decided aversion to the verbs by omitting them 4 
times, let us now turn our attention to the pericope of the Lost Sheep. 

These insights lead us to conclude that Matthew has once again 
quoted his source (in this case Q) verbatim, just as he has quoted Mark 
verbatim 3 times (the fourth quotation is not verbatim; Matthew has al- 
tered Mark's rare dmomAavav to mAavijoat). And Luke, true to form, ap- 
pears to have avoided mAavaopat by, in this case, substituting &róAAvLu. 
Therefore it appears that only Matthew has preserved the verb encoun- 
tered in the source lying behind Matthew and Luke. 

This conclusion may be corroborated by three further tests. The first 
is based on the parallelismus membrorum found in the Ezekiel pas- 
sage. The first dyad consists of the lost (ànóAXvju) who will be sought 
(Cntéw). In the second dyad the strayed (mAavdouat) will be brought 
back (émotpéyw). In the parable, the emphasis is on the result, on an 
action which the shepherd completes. It is not simply a seeking which 
goes on, but rather a seeking which has reached its conclusion in a 
bringing back. And in Ezekiel, the dyad which contains bring back also 
contains mhavaopat. For the purposes of this parable, the first dyad 
(lost: sought) has been subsumed in this second dyad (strayed: brought 
back). And nAaväuaı is the verb we presumed Matthew to have found 
in his source. 

A second test is possible through theological criticism. The first 
meaning of anöAAvuı is “ruin, destroy,” while the first meaning of na- 
váopat is "to go astray? anoAAvuı carries significant theological bag- 
gage in that it connotes spiritual “perishing” In that case, why would 
Matthew, if he found &ànóAAvju in his source, delete this highly signifi- 
cant terminus technicus and substitute nAaväonaı? Theological criti- 
cism posits the least theologically developed term as the earlier, namely 
Matthew's rAaváopat. 

The third test is internal. Lukes choice of anöAAvyuu dovetails per- 
fectly with his allegorized recension. Does not &nóAAvpr intensify the 
allegorical róles in Lukes story? The man does not go to bring back 
sheep which simply have strayed, but to rescue those who are spiritually 
“perished,” i.e. the sinners with whom Jesus is eating. 

All of this suggests that Luke stands at the end, not the beginning, 
of the redactional chain. We are driven to conclude that Matthew and 
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Thomas, whose CWPM is equivalent to mhavaopat,3? have preserved a 
tradition more primitive than Luke. 


IV 


Literary criticism notes that Matthew reads ¿mì tà 6pr against the Lucan 
Ev TH puw. Theological criticism tells us that £prjuoc is a more devel- 
oped term than ópoc. Israel wanders in the “wilderness; Jesus retreats 
to it, and John the Baptist lives in the £prjioc. Therefore it appears that 
Lukes épruog is an elaboration of ópoc, | which (let us postulate, for the 
moment) was read by Q. The reverse would seem improbable, for why 
would Matthew remove the highly significant theological term £pnuos, if 
he found it in Q, and substitute ópoc? The direction of evolution is clearly 
from öpog to épnuoc.? Since Luke's reading has no precedent in the par- 
ables OT source,” and serves no apparent purpose in the text, we are justi- 
fied in regarding Éprjuoc as an elaboration on Q's projected reading, ópoc. 


3° Although CWPM may translate either rAaváopat or dnoAAvu, it is the only trans- 
lation for mAavdouat. TAKO is the usual translation for &móAAvut. See W. Crum, A 
Coptic Dictionary (Oxford, 1939), pp. 355, 405. 

31 J, Manek, “On the Mountain—On the Plain,’ Nov. Test., ix (1967), pp. 124-31, also 
has suggested that Luke modified the text for theological reasons. However, he arrives 
at that conclusion by a quite different route, contending that the category “mountain” 
has a special meaning for Luke, and hence he is chary in using it. 

32 Luke's &pnuog is to be found in Ez. xxxiv 25, but in just the opposite sense to which 
Luke uses it. In Ezekiel (v. 25), the sheep “dwell securely in the wilderness” after being 
rescued from their dispersal in the dpn (v. 6). 

From a source critical perspective, one must view with scepticism the contention 
of Jeremias (Parables, p. 133) that the Aramaic b*tura lies behind the “translational 
variant(s)" in Luke, for its Hebrew counterpart (750) does not occur in Ez. xxxiv. The 
suggestion of M. Black in An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, third edi- 
tion with appendix (Oxford, 1967), p. 133, n. 4, that "(tura) is the equivalent of Hebrew 
sadheh” is subject to the same criticism. Black quotes with approval Jotion, who states 
that fura may render either àypóc or ópoc. But sadheh is not found in any context in Ez. 
xxxiv which would give rise to such a usage as we find in Luke or Matthew (in Ez. vv. 5 
and 8 it is used in the construction 7797 NT- and in v. 27 it is used in the phrase y? 
77977). In any event, öypog indicates useable land, which is the exact opposite of &pnuog 
or ópoc. Moreover, the variant we are concerned with is čpnuog, not &ypoc! 

Jeremias and Black may be correct philologically, but they ignore the findings of 
source criticism. One of the supposed Hebrew or Aramaic/Syriac antecedents (fura) 
is not even found in Ez. xxxiv, and the other (sadheh) is not found in any sense which 
would give rise to the Matthean-Lucan divergence. 

One is reminded of M. Goulder' comment on another hypothetical Aramaic read- 
ing which Jeremias proposes to resolve the divergence between Matthew's 9£Arua and 
Luke's xapä in this same parable: “How can we trust Aramaic conjectures that do not 
even fit the text as it is ?" (Midrash and Lection in Matthew, p. 400, n. 53). 
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In view of this, how is it possible to presume that Luke, the most 
developed of the texts, preserves the more primitive version of the par- 
able? Such a view violates the accepted canons of criticism without pre- 
senting any compelling evidence for doing so. 

What is most striking is that Thomas gives neither ópoc nor &pnuoc. 
Uncontaminated by the Lucan elaboration, it is apparent that Thomas 
stands anterior to Luke. And since Thomas also lacks | the Matthean 
ópoc, the question is raised whether Thomas’ reading might not ante- 
date the Matthean reading as well, which we presumed to have stood 
in Q also.3 

[A possible source for Lukes use of &pnyuog is found in rabbinic 
sources. In Section I, the array of ideas which grew up around the tak- 
ing of a census was described. Census taking is especially associated 
with Moses and Israel's time b*midbar. It is an acknowledged fact that 
there were attempts to make Jesus conform to the image of Moses.^^ In 
the Midrashim we find that ... 


Moses was tested by God through sheep ... when Moses ... was tend- 
ing the flocks of Jethro in the wilderness, a little kid escaped from him ... 
When it reached the shady place, there appeared to view a pool of water 
and the kid stopped to drink. When Moses approached it, he said: “I did 
not know that you ran away because of thirst; you must be weary? 
—Exod. R. ii 2 


Might the urge to mould Jesus into a latter-day Moses have inspired 
Luke to borrow épnuos from this tradition? And might this same tradi- 
tion have provided the precedent for describing the stray sheep as a “lit- 
tle” a “weary” young “kid,” as Matthew, especially, and Luke are wont to 
do ? In the next Section we will have reason to refer back to this same 
passage for another parallel, which increases the likelihood that Luke 
was acquainted with this rabbinic tradition. ] 


V 


The picture of the man laying the sheep on his shoulders in Luke (v. 5) 
is missing from Matthew. In view of this, it can be said that the image 
is a Lucan invention. This argues against Luke's preserving the more 


3 It is worth noting that Thomass reading, omitting both the Lucan £pnuoc and the 
Matthean öpog, is in agreement with N prima manus at Matthew xviii 12. 

34 H. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums (Tübingen, 1949), pp. 
87-98; W. Meeks, The Prophet-King, Moses Traditions and the Johannine Christology, 
Supp. Nov. Test. xiv (Leiden, 1967). 
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primitive version, for what reason could there have been for Matthew 
to suppress this colourful touch ? The shorter text claims our attention 
as the more primitive, and once again Thomas presents a text lacking 
this expansion. 

Various scholars% already have drawn attention to a rabbinic paral- 
lel which may shed light on the Lucan addition. It follows immediately 
upon the last sentence quoted above in Section IV. 


“.. that you ran away because of thirst; you must be weary.’ So he placed 
the kid on his shoulder and walked away. Thereupon God said: “Because 
thou hast mercy in leading the flock of a mortal, thou wilt assuredly tend 
my flock Israel.” 

—Exod. R. ii 2 


In view of the fact that three parallels with the Lucan text are to be 
found in this brief passage from the Midrash (the flock is in the wil- 
derness; the sheep which strays is little, weak [implied, according to 
Jeremias, by Luke, and strongly suggested by Matthew]; the sheep is 
carried back on the shepherd’s shoulders), it seems most reasonable 
to presume that Luke used it as a model for the corresponding fea- 
tures in his parable. Further, the aim of the rabbinic quotation, the 
establishment of the legitimacy of Moses’ authority to be shepherd of 
Israel, could be applied with equal ease to Jesus. As Moses tended his 
flock of real sheep, so Jesus tends his flock of human sheep (sinners); 
as Moses’ conscientious behaviour proved him worthy of being made 
shepherd of Israel, so Jesus’ conscientious pursuit of his task proves 
him to be the Christ. 


VI 


An apparent singularity of Thomas is the fatigue of the shepherd. In 
Thomas the shepherd “sought for (the sheep) until he found it. Having 
tired himself out ..? 

Henss has subscribed to a gnostic interpretation of Thomas, terming 
the exertion of the shepherd part of a “gnostischen Erlösungsprozess”.3° 
A more plausible suggestion is that this effort by the shepherd is part 


3 This text has been cited by, among others, J. J. Wettstein, Novum Testamentum 
Graecum (Graz, 1962; a reprint of the edition of 1751), Vol. I, p. 757; H. Strack and P. 
Billerbeck, Kommentar zum neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, sixth edition 
reprinted (Munich, 1974), Vol. II, p. 209. 

3° W. Henss, Das Verhältnis zwischen Diatessaron, christlicher Gnosis und “Western 
Text”, BZNW 33 (Berlin, 1967), p. 49. 
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of a primitive Jewish-Christian christology, arising from the suffering 
servant passage in Isaiah liii. Schoeps? | has described such a christol- 
ogy, and Quispel feels he has traced it elsewhere in Thomas (logion 
28).38 

I cannot accept this thesis, for it is unnecessary to introduce into 
Thomas an element which is otherwise conspicuous only by its ab- 
sence—the christological, messianic pronouncement—in order to ex- 
plain this feature of the parable. 

Instead, I would again point to the OT, where a prominent feature of 
God's relationship with Israel is his long-suffering patience: “You have 
wearied me with your iniquities” (Is. xliii 24).39 

This same sentiment is also present in the rabbinic sources, where it 
too is bound up with the census motif. Following on the last sentence 
of Pésikta Rabbati 10.5, quoted above in Section I, where God explains 
that his people alone are to be numbered because they are “Mine own 
treasure, the text continues: 


"And even as a man's own treasures are dear to him, so these are dear to 
Me because of the trouble they put Me to. What a great cost they put me 
to!" ... (No wonder that elsewhere) the Holy One, blessed be He, referred 
to Israel as "Ephraim my dear son (Jer. xxxi 20), the son who put Me to 
payment for so dear a price? 

—Pésikta Rabbati 10.5 


The exertion of the shepherd is not necessarily either messianic or 
gnostic, but rather a typically OT feature of God’s relationship with Is- 
rael—that is, with the sheep of Thomas’s parable. 


VII 


The presumption that Thomass conclusion (“I love thee more than the 
ninety-nine?) is his own invention is not well founded. To begin with, 
Tertullian, in de Paenitentia 8, reveals that he is familiar with the tradi- 
tion of the one lost sheep being loved more than the rest:*? 


errat et una pastoris ovicula, sed grex unà carior non erat: una illa con- 
quiritur, una pro omnibus desideratur. 


7 H. Schoeps, op. cit., p. 360. 

38 G. Quispel, Makarius, das Thomasevangelium und das Lied von der Perle, Supp. 
Nov. Test. xv (Leiden, 1967), p. 11. 

39 Further references are Is. i 14 and vii 13; Jer. vi ii and xv 6; Mal. ii 17. 

4° G. Quispel, Tatian, op. cit., p. 90. 
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Moreover, Guillaumont has pointed out that "I love thee" in Thomas 
corresponds to yaípet én’ aùt®, in Matthew (xviii 13).* | Thomas’s final 
sentence is then in agreement with Matthew, save that Thomas address- 
es the saying directly to the sheep rather than to Matthew's contrived 
audience,* and Thomas does not have the explanatory toic un nenda- 
vnuevoic. Once again, for brevity and directness of style, Thomas' read- 
ing, with its direct address and without the explanatory phrase, appears 
to be anterior to the synoptic versions, or independent from them. 


Conclusion 


In view of this evidence, how is it possible to assert “dass das Thomas- 
evangelium literarisch direkt von den Synoptikern abhängig ist (wobei 
sich Thomas stärker an Lukas anlehnt)"?4 

When the charge of “gnosticism by association” is removed, one ob- 
serves that on the basis of source criticism (1) Thomass version of the 
parable is not gnostic. Traditio-historical study indicates that Thomas 
has preserved a very primitive recension of the parable, rich in OT im- 
agery and serving revelatory, programmatic and polemic causes. This, 
along with application of the other higher critical methods, leads us 
to the conclusion that (2) Thomass version is certainly not depend- 
ent upon the synoptic versions. And on the basis of brevior lectio po- 
tior, absence of specific allegorical identifications, lack of implied or 
expressed messianism, its faithfulness to the eschatological tone of the 
Ezekiel text and its xenophobic intent, one is driven to conclude that 
(3) Thomass version of the parable is more primitive than the synoptic 
versions of the parable. 


^ A. Guillaumont, “Semitismes dans les logia de Jésus retrouvés à Nag-Hamadi,” 
Journal Asiatique, ccxliv (1958), p. 120, suggests that the variance rests on an Aramaic 
substratum, which read N23, equivalent to the Greek evdoxeiv. “Xaipetv des synop- 
tiques a pu en étre aussi une traduction, moins bonne peut-étre, mais suffisamment 
exacte? 

^ H. Montefiore and H. E. W. Turner, Thomas and the Evangelists, SBT 35 (London, 
1962), p. 50, feel that the direct address is “an authentic touch” 

* F Schnider, op. cit., p. 146, n. 3. 
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ROMANOS AND THE DIATESSARON: 
READINGS AND METHOD* 


This article will present evidence to demonstrate that Romanos, ‘the 
Melodist, is a witness to the Diatessaron of Tatian. Six new Diatessa- 
ronic readings, present in both Romanos and other Diatessaronic wit- 
nesses, are adduced as evidence for this conclusion. These new readings 
are significant not only for their Diatessaronic status, but also for their 
textual, theological and historical import. 

The article is divided into four sections. The first is a brief introduc- 
tion to Romanos, ‘the Christian Pindar. The second section examines 
the connexion between Romanos and Syriac textual traditions. Evi- 
dence is presented to show that Romanos was familiar with the Syriac 
Ephrem, including Ephrem’s Commentary, presumably written upon 
the Diatessaron of Tatian. The third section proposes three criteria 
by means of which one may discriminate between readings which are 
probably coincidental agreements among proposed Diatessaronic wit- 
nesses, and readings which have an overwhelming probability of being 
genuine Diatessaronic readings. The fourth and final section demon- 
strates these criteria in action, working upon readings in Romanos. 


I. Romanos 


Romanos, ó pehwddc, has been termed ‘the greatest Christian poet. We pre- 
sume that he was born c. 485 CE, and died after 555.1 According to the Menaia 
and Synaxaria of the Byzantine Church, he was ‘of the Hebrew race? and 


* Originally published in New Testament Studies 29.4 (1983) 484-507. © Cambridge 
University Press. Reproduced with permission. Portions of this article were presented 
to the “Textual History of NT Writings in the Second Century’ seminar at the 37th Gen- 
eral Meeting of S.N.T.S. in Leuven, Belgium, 23rd-27th August, 1982. 

1 The dates are arrived at by inference. See H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Lite- 
ratur im byzantinischen Reich (München, 1959), p. 425; P. Maas, ‘Die Chronologie der 
Hymnen des Romanos, ByZ 15 (1906), pp. 1-44; J. Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le 
Melode (Paris, 1977), pp. 175-8. 

2 The source for this information is the second strophe of the hymn for Romanos’ 
feast day (October ıst); the text is most readily accessible in Grosdidier de Matons, 
Romanos, p. 169. 
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came from Emesa in Syria. He trained as a deacon in Berytus (modern 
Beirut), and then moved to Constantinople, where he gained fame for 
his hymns. These were called kontakia, and represented a new poetic 
genre. Approximately fifty of these hymns may be unquestionably at- 
tributed to Romanos. Of these, the majority deal with biblical stories, 
retelling them in a dramatic fashion, emphasizing the psychology of the 
characters. Most of the hymns deal with events in the life of Jesus. The 
readings and traditions present in these hymns make them of interest 
to NT textual scholarship. 

The kontakia of Romanos have been studied by Classicists searching 
for the origin of this new poetic form. Did it arise spontaneously from 
Greek poetry, or was it imported—and if so, whence? The last centu- 
ry of Classical scholarship has concluded that Romanos’ poetic form 
was of Syrian origin. Karl Krumbacher, Paul Maas and C. A. Trypanis, 
the three generations of scholars responsible for the so-called Oxford 
edition of the hymns, were of this opinion. Liturgists, such as Anton 
Baumstark,* and musicologists, such as Egon Wellesz; agreed. 

The most recent edition of the hymns, that of José Grosdidier de Ma- 
tons in the Sources chrétiennes series, is an excellent one. In a separate 
monograph, Romanos, le Mélode (Paris, 1977), Grosdidier de Matons 
has challenged the conclusion reached by the editors of the Oxford edi- 
tion. Grosdidier de Matons states: 


... il ny a rien dans la poésie syriaque qui puisse être directement assimi- 
leé au kontakion. Celui-ci, jusquà preuve du contraire, passe à juste titre 
pour une création originale du génie grec ... 


He further asserts that 


... rien nindique qu'il ait eu accès à des ouvrages écrits en langue syriaque ... 
Là encore, rien indique que Romanos ait eu le texte d’ Ephrem sous les yeux.” 


3 K. Krumbacher, ‘Miscellen zu Romanos, SBAW.PPH, Band XXIV, Abt. Ill 
(München, 1909), pp. 1-138; P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis, in the Introduction to their 
so-called ‘Oxford edition’ of the hymns, Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica, Cantica Genu- 
ina (Oxford, 1963). 

^ A. Baumstark, 'Syrische und hellenistische Dichtung, Gottesminne 3 (1904/5), pp. 
570-93; Hymns (Greek Christian)’ in the ERE (Edinburgh, 1914), Vol. 7, pp. 5-12. 

5 E. Wellesz, A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography (Oxford, 1961]), pp. 
44» 156, 184-5,325. 

$ Hymnes, Vols. I-V, respectively SC 99,110,114,128 and 283 (Paris, 1964-81). All ref- 
erences to Romanos’ hymns in this article are made to this edition, by Vol. number and 
page in the footnote, and by hymn number and strophe number in the text. 

7 The quotations are, respectively, from pp. 4 and 245. How Grosdidier de Matons ar- 
rived at these conclusions mystifies me, for he himself often speaks of parallels of thought 
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Contact with the Greek Ephrem is ‘plus soupgonnable, but not with the 
Syriac Ephrem. 


II. Romanos’ Connexion with Syriac Textual Traditions and Ephrem Syrus 


The evidence has convinced me that Grosdidier de Matons is in error 
on this point. A few examples should demonstrate why I came to that 
conclusion. 

A) In Romanos’ Fifth Hymn on the Resurrection (XLIV.5), Adam ad- 
dresses the following lines to Hades: 


* “Qote kai mAnyds OV ue oùk Av naparthonta, 
devtepoc Addy Sv Eve yevijoetai uov 6 Zwrnp- 
Tijv eur vipcpiav ov ee breve yKy 
Tl]v cápka uov qopéoac, KAadartep Käyw- 
5 dv Xepovßin ody Opa, Toútov vodovoı mlevpav 
Kai bdwp avaBlvoer Kai Tov Kavowve uov oß£oeı-® 


Adam speaking: 
“Therefore he would not refuse even blows for me, 
The Second Adam will become the Saviour on account of me; 
He would endure my punishment for me 
Wearing my flesh, just as I do; 
They will pierce the side of Him whom the Cherubim do not see 
And water will gush forth and extinguish my (Adam's) burning heat. 


Now compare the image offered by Ephrem in the Syriac recension of 
his Commentary, presumed to have been written on the Diatessaron of 
Tatian: 


Quia enim ignis qui arsit in Adamo e costa sua arsit in eo, ideo perfossum 
est latus Adami secundi et exiit ex eo fluvius aquarum, ad exstinguendum 
ignem Adami primi.? 


In both writers, the water which comes from the side of the Second Adam 
is that which extinguishes the fire (so Ephrem; Romanos has burning 
heat) of the First Adam. 


or practice with Syria (cp. Vol. IL pp. 14, 264). And in the same series in which Gros- 
didier de Matons published his edition of Romanos, L. Leloir has published a French 
translation of the Syriac and Armenian recensions of Ephrems Commentary (SC 121), 
which contains abundant parallels with Romanos' work. See examples A and B, infra. 

8 Vol. IV, p. 556. 

9 Chap. XXL10: L. Leloir, Saint Éphrem, Commentaire de lévangile concordant, Ches- 
ter Beatty Monographs 8 (Dublin, 1963), p. 215, hereafter cited as Leloir, Beatty; the same 
reading is also in the Armenian recension, L. Leloir, Saint Éphrem, Commentaire de 
lévangile concordant, CSCO 145 (Louvain, 1964), p. 227, hereafter cited as Leloir, CSCO. 
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B) Several times, Romanos makes fun of ‘brave’ Peter, who was, in 
fact, frightened by a mere girl. 


Hymn on Peter’s Denial (XXXIV.14): 
1 AgijiKec, AÖOTOAE, TAXEWG TO kpátnua, Kai kópm oe Eppiwev- 
GAN avaotnO, earov kai dvaCwoat ti Mpwtnv iov, wc AVANTIHS° 
‘Apostle, you let go your grip quickly, and a girl threw you down; 
But raise yourself, get up and be revived to your first strength, 
as an athlete’ 


Hymn on Peters Denial (XXXIV.14): 
5 Köpn npoonAdeE oot pixpd, Äti Kal Taya 
weAAilovoa einev & einev mpdc o£, 
kai tavtns wg Bpvypov derAiaoag tov wedAtopov, 
àneghvw TLPÖG TALTHV:" 
A young girl came up to you, she who perhaps also 
Spoke falteringly, she spoke to you, 
And you, being terrified by her stammer, as by the gnashing of teeth, 
Answered her? 


Hymn on Peter’s Denial (XXXIV.14): 
9 Ata ti xKöpn oe Entönoe ...? 


"Why did the young girl terrify you (Peter) ... 


Ephrem has made the same ironic observation in the Armenian recen- 
sion of his Commentary, which is a translation from the Syriac: 


Si enim Simon, quem ancilla una terruerat ...3 


C) Parallels also exist between Ephrem’s hymns and those of Roma- 
nos. For example, Ephrem, in his Seventh Hymn on Mary (4), offers this 
paradox: 
55 Anse ar ear 
SAY ual, eos na 
Coeli pro tua majestate angustiores sunt 
Et paupercula portat te.'^ 


In his Hymn on the Annunciation (IX.2), Romanos offers the same ob- 
servation, now cast as a rhetorical question from the angel Gabriel: 


10 Vol. IV, p. 128. 

u [bid. 

2 [bid. 

5 Chap. XX.5: Leloir, CSCO, p. 203. 

^ T. J. Lamy, Sancti Ephraem Syri Hymni et Sermones (Mechliniae, 1886), Vol. II, 
p. 543. 
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5 'OÀoc, pnolv, ó oùpavòç Kal 6 ropivoc 9póvoc 
ov ywpei uov tov ÖEONÖTNV, 
Kain evteANg atty mac bmoöexeran;® 


All heaven, he said, ‘and the throne of fire 
cannot contain my master; 
How can this poor girl receive him?’ 


D) Ephrem makes much of Jesus as the fire, and Mary as the thorn bush, 
a parallel with the burning bush which Moses beheld. The earthly bush 
made the divine manifest without itself being destroyed. Romanos uses 
this same image no fewer than five times.'6 As if that is not enough 
evidence of dependence, the parallelism goes even one step further, for 
both writers specifically mention Moses loosening his sandals before 
the bush. 


Pphrem, Memra on the Nativity: 
* Tt is a source of great amazement, my beloved, .. 
? „.and how a womb of flesh was able 
© to carry flaming fire, 
and how a flame dwelt 
in a moist womb which did not get burnt up. 
Just as the bush on Horeb bore 
God in the flame, 
so did Mary bear 
Christ in her virginity ... 
47 A voice cried out of the bush to Moses 
that he loose his sandals from his feet ... 


Romanos, Hymn on the Annunciation (IX.15): 
Joseph, amazed when he first beholds the pregnant virgin, speaks: 
3. OQ pasiv, óyaópð kai av9paktdav Kvkododv oe: 

81a todto, Mapıäu, mAttopat poA atóv ue Kal ur] PAEENG ue: 
5 xAipavog mANpNs mopóg èyéveto äpvw 

Å <TAV>AHEUTTTOG YyaoTnp oov. 
Mn oov xwvevon ue, Séopat, dAAA Yeioal yov: 
Védetc Kayw@ Avow, Wo Nada Mwons, TA únoðýuata ...* 


5 Vol. II, p. 23. 

'$ In Romanos’ Second Hymn on the Nativity (XL11, ll. 3-4), Vol. IL pp. 101£; Third 
Hymn on the Nativity (XU, Prooimion, |. 4), Vol. IT, p. 118; Idem (XIL1, 1. 2), p. 120; Idem 
(XILs, 11. 1-4), pp. 123£; Idem (XII.12, ll. 2-3), p. 128. 

7 The English translation is that of S. Brock, The Harp of the Spirit, Studies Sup- 
plementary to Sobornost 4 (n.l., 1975), pp. 63-65. Brock’s translation is based on what 
he considers to be the most reliable MS of the verse homily, Or. 8606 in the British 
Museum. 

18 Vol. IT, p. 36. 
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‘O shining one, I see a flame and burning embers enveloping you; 
Because of this, Mariam, I am stunned. 
Protect me and do not consume me! 
Your pure womb 
Has suddenly become a furnace full of fire. 
Do not melt me, then, I beg, but spare me. 
Do you desire that I too, like Moses of old should loose my sandals ...?” 


These are only four of more than one hundred parallels which I have 
found between Romanos and the Syriac Ephrem.’ For example, in ad- 
dition to the rending of the temple veil, the earthquake and the splitting 
of the stones when Jesus dies on the cross, both Ephrem and Romanos 
speak of the mountains being shaken;?° both make specific the reason 
for Herod's hatred of the infant Jesus—it is envy;? both invert the order 
of the actions in the healing of the leper account (Mt. 8.1-5; par.), so that 
Jesus speaks his word of healing first, and then touches the healed lep- 
er.” By this inversion, Jesus acts in accordance with OT Law, and does 
not touch an unclean man; rather, he touches a healed man. 

These parallels with Ephrem are not the only evidence we have for 
Romanos’ familiarity with Syriac sources. 

E) When Romanos reproduces Jn. 11.25 (€y@ eiut r] avaotaoic Kai ñ 
Cwr}) in two of his hymns, he does so in inverted order. This is all the 
more noteworthy in that in the Hymn on the Ten Drachmas, the line is 
the refrain, sung at the end of each strophe, thereby placing particular 
emphasis upon it. 


Romanos, First Hymn on Lazarus (XXVI, Prooimion) 
6... Zo ei Cay Kai dvkoraoıg.? 


Romanos, Hymn on the Ten Drachmas (XLV, Refrain) 
10 fh Cor] Kal &v&oracic?* 


» ‘These parallels will be presented in full in my forthcoming dissertation, The Dia- 
tessaron and Ephrem Syrus: Sources of Romanos the Melodist (Utrecht, 1983). 

2 Romanos: Hymn on Mary at the Cross (XXXVa6, l. 7), Vol. IV, p. 184. Ephrem: 
Leloir, Beatty, p. 211; Leloir, CSCO, p. 225. The reading is also present in the Heliand, 
the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions and the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila. I am 
indebted to Prof. J. Neville Birdsall for calling this latter source to my attention. 

a Romanos: Hymn on the Holy Innocents (XV.7,1. 7), Vol. IL, p. 212. Ephrem: Leloir, 
CSCO, p. 27. 

? Romanos: Hymn on the Leper (XX.13, l. 6), Vol. IL, p. 374, for the spoken com- 
mand of healing, followed in strophe 14, l. 1, by the touching. Ephrem: Comm. (VII, 
pp. 21 and 24), Leloir, CSCO, pp. 74, 75. See also J. H. Hill, A Dissertation on the Gospel 
Commentary of S. Ephraem the Syrian (Edinburgh, 1896), pp. 33-34. 

3 Vol. III, p. 156. 

24 Vol. IV, p. 386. 
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This inversion is, to my knowledge, to be found in only one other 
source, namely, Codex C of the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary: 


evdrsaod raw am rr Va <i Tr 
“The Lord said: I am the life and the resurrection. 


F) There are also parallels with the Syriac versions. Romanos parallels 
the Peshitta at Jn. 2.5: 


Nestle-Aland?*: 6 xt àv Aéyn piv moujoate. 


Romanos, Hymn on the Wedding at Cana (XVIIL18) 

2 "Amep Aéyet div ó vióc wou moujoate.*° 

Peshitta (Gwilliam; from the apparatus: MS 14, prima manus) 
aax sD „aa Vra x 
Quodcumque dixerit vobis filius meus, facite. 


G) Romanos also parallels the Sinaitic Palimpsest at Jn. 20.5: 
Nestle-Aland”*: où uévrot eiorAdev. 


Romanos, First Hymn on the Resurrection (XL.4) 
^ öuwç kai q9ácac ovdK eiofjA9ev Evdov TOD uvypatoc,”” 


Syr? (Burkitt): iano dual e As rel 
‘enter indeed the tomb he did not’ 


This evidence indicates that Romanos was, indeed, familiar with 
Syriac textual traditions. When one pauses to reflect upon his life, 
this seems | only natural, for Romanos was born in Syria, in an area 
which was at least bilingual.?* He was trained as a deacon in Berytus. 
He was a liturgist, an hymnographer by vocation, who quite naturally 
would have known the Lectionary and Gospel texts of his native land. 
It should be no surprise, then, to discover that he was familiar with 
the hymns and prose works of Ephrem, for Ephrem was the Syrian 
Shakespeare. 

When Romanos began to compose his hymns in Greek in Constan- 
tinople, he would have faced the same problem which confronts anyone 


3 Chap. CXXXVII; M. D. Gibson and A. S. Lewis, The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary 
(London, 1899), p. 147. 

?6 Vo]. IT, p. 318. 

27 Vol. IV, p. 386. 

28 For example, the notorious Roman emperor Antoninus (born c. 205; reigned 218- 
22) was born in Emesa and had a Syriac name, Elagabal. See also the ‘semitisms’ which 
P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis called attention to in Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica, xvi, n. 
1; e.g., Romanos’ scansions require that Hebrew names be scanned as in Hebrew, not 
Greek. 
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trying to retell the life of Jesus: the reconciliation of the often contradic- 
tory gospel accounts. A harmonized gospel would have offered Roma- 
nos what he needed: a single, unified account of Jesus’ life. 

We have seen that Romanos was acquainted with the Syriac versions 
of the NT, and with the works of Ephrem, including Ephrem’s Com- 
mentary (on the Diatessaron). Therefore, the question presents itself, 
did Romanos know the Diatessaron as well? 


III. Proposed Criteria for Isolating Diatessaronic Readings 


Before answering this question, we must establish a method for deter- 
mining precisely what is to be called a Diatessaronic reading. This is a 
problem which has dogged Diatessaronic studies from their nascence. 

When Daniel Plooij began publication of the Liege Diatessaron, and 
pointed to various elements of its text, calling them “Diatessaronic, F. 
C. Burkitt objected.” Burkitt admitted that some of the readings were, 
most probably, from the Diatessaron. But others, which also occurred 
in Vetus Latina or Vulgate traditions, he questioned. Was it not more 
likely, Burkitt asked, that these readings crept into the Liege Diatessa- 
ron from the Vetus Latina or the Vulgate? 

Although they appear to be oblivious to Burkitt's objections, his ar- 
guments have found modern voice in the persons of Bonifatius Fischer? 
and C. C. de Bruin.? Without citing Burkitt, they have reiterated these 
same objections. Further, they have pointed to "local texts' in Europe, 
influences as nebulous as the vagaries of translation, and exegetical 
traditions such as the medieval Glossa ordinaria, as other sources for 
most—if not all—of the "Diatessaronic readings in the western har- 
monies. And when poetic witnesses are introduced into the discussion, 
another modern critic, the Germanist Willi Krogmann, has pointed 
to the confines of metrical structure as the reason for these supposed 
"Diatessaronic readings.? Other scholars have dismissed Diatessaronic 
variants in poetic sources as the result of ‘poetic variation; or called 


?» "Tatian's Diatessaron and the Dutch Harmonies; JThS 25 (1924), pp. 128ff. 

3° ‘Das Neue Testament in Lateinischer Sprache’ in Die alten Übersetzungen des 
Neuen Testaments, Kirchenväterzitate und Lektionare, ed. K. Aland, ANTF 5 (Berlin, 
1972), pp. 47, 48, n. 158. 

31 Jezus, het verhaal van zijn leven (s-Gravenhage, 1980), p. 204. 

32 ‘Heliand, Tatian und Thomasevangelium, ZNW 51 (1960), pp. 255-68; “Heliand 
und Thomasevangelium, VigChr 18 (1964), pp. 65-73. 

3 O. C. Edwards, Jr., in a review of G. Quispel’s Tatian and the Gospel of Thomas, 
JBL 96 (1977), p. 466. 
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them products of the ‘exigencies of (the poem’) poetic and alliterative 
structure.34 

There is no doubt that in some instances, these criticisms are cor- 
rect. Readings may have been acquired from other sources, and, hence, 
agree | with other Diatessaronic witnesses only by chance. And in the 
case of poetic witnesses, poetic licence is a possible source of readings 
which may coincidentally agree with other Diatessaronic sources. 

However, one must guard against acting precipitately. What is to be 
sought is not the glib dismissal of every proposed Diatessaronic read- 
ing as a ‘chance’ occurrence, for that is a charge which can be cheaply 
made—it requires no evidence—and does nothing to further scholar- 
ship. What is to be desired is a method for discriminating between ran- 
dom agreements which have no textual importance, and those agree- 
ments which have an extremely high probability of having stood in the 
Diatessaron. 


As a first step towards that end, I would propose three criteria by which 
one may measure proposed Diatessaronic readings. Ideally, a reading 
should satisfy all three. Often, however, that is not possible. But even 
in the latter event, the criteria provide objective benchmarks against 
which to gauge the likelihood of whether a reading is or is not Diates- 
saronic. The criteria are: 

1) To be considered Diatessaronic, a reading should be found in both 
eastern and western branches of the Diatessaronic tradition. 


34 B. M. Metzger, in a review of idem, JThS 27 (1976), p. 481. 

5 Witnesses to the Diatessaron are commonly divided into eastern and western 
branches, on the basis of provenance. The following list is after B. M. Metzger, Early 
Versions of the New Testament (Oxford, 1977), pp. 12-25: 


Western Eastern 
Codex Fuldensis Commentary of Ephrem 
Old High German Arabic Harmony 
Theodiscum Persian Harmony 
Codex Sangallensis Quotations by: 
Middle Dutch Aphraates 
Liége Ephrem 
Stuttgart in the Liber Graduum 
Haaren 
Cambridge 
Hague 
Old Italian 
Venetian 
Tuscan 


Middle English 
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2) Ihe reading should not be found in non-Diatessaronic texts, from 
which the ‘Diatessaronic’ witnesses might have acquired it. 

3) The genre of the sources should be the same. All should, in one 
fashion or another, represent harmonized Vitae Iesu. 

The first step will guard against ‘random’ agreements. They are, of 
course, still possible, but the probability of such chance agreements 
drops dramatically. It also serves to guard against ‘local texts’ and tradi- 
tions, be they eastern or western. 

The second step serves as a check upon the first, by insuring that 
a western reading, for example, even if it has eastern support, is not 
automatically accepted. To be approved, the reading must also be ab- 
sent from non-Diatessaronic sources which might have given rise to it 
(e.g. the Vetus Latina and the Vulgate, in Burkitt's objections to some of 
Plooij's 'Diatessaronic readings in the western harmonies).3° 

The third step is a Gestalt check on the sources, or at least the peri- 
cope within the sources. If they all are presenting harmonized ‘Lives of 
Jesus; then the possibility of a shared textual tradition, going back to an 
earlier exemplar, becomes a probability—especially when the diverse 
harmonies all offer the identical reading. 

The standard which I propose is open to the criticism that it is too 
rigorous, and that is so. I am of the opinion, however, that in a field as 
contentious as Diatessaronic studies, it is best to begin with one’s crite- 
ria too high, and so to lose genuine readings, rather than to begin with 
ones method too lax, so that critics may quibble over readings, citing 
other possible sources, or the possibility of random’ agreements. 


In Romanos’ hymns, there are some 440 parallels with biblical peri- 
copes. They vary from the literal to the paraphrase to the allusion, from 
a complete verse or verses to a single word or detail. 


Commentary of Zachary of Besancon 
Poetic: 
Der Heliand 
Vita Beate Virginis Marie et 
Salvatoris Rhythmica 
Saelden Hort 
This first criterion was developed by Prof. G. Quispel, and refined by himself and his 
colleague, Prof. R. van den Broek. 

36 An example is the Pepysian Harmony’s recounting of a light in the Jordan at Jesus’ 
baptism, a reading which is also found in Vetus Latina MSS a and gt. Since the Pepy- 
sian Harmony might have acquired the reading from the Vetus Latina, one must either 
invoke other criteria to resolve the impasse, or one must demonstrate that a and g' are 
also dependent upon the Diatessaron. 
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Some 40 of these parallels are verbatim citations of the biblical text as 
given in Nestle- Aland“. There is, of course, no question but that Romanos 
knew and used the separate gospels in Greek, quite probably in the form 
of the Koine (or Byzantine) text. After all, he was writing in the "Vatican 
of his day. But of the 400 remaining parallels, some 130 (3396) agree with 
at least one Diatessaronic witness (and not with either the Koine text type, 
or the text presented in Nestle- Aland?9), and some 65 of these 130 parallels 
pass our criteria for being Diatessaronic. After culling these to eliminate 
cases of omission, translational ambiguity or changes demanded by the 
context in Romanos hymns,” some 50 readings still remain. 

I now propose to present three readings, which will illustrate the cri- 
teria in operation. They will also, I trust, illuminate the text of the Dia- 
tessaron and its relationship to Romanos. Moreover, since the history of 
the text is the history of the church, the readings also illustrate certain 
points of tension within early Christianity. 


IV. Parallels Between Romanos and the Diatessaron 


Mt. 16.24 (par.) 

Mt. 16.24 dpatw Tov otavpov adTOD kai AKoAOVdELTW LOL. 

Mk. 8.34 dpatw Tov ovavpóv adToD Kal dkohovVeiTw LOL. 

Lk. 9.23 dpdtw Tov oravpóv adtod Kad’ rjuépav Kal dkoAovVeitw por. 


Romanos, Hymn on the Mission of the Apostles (XLVIL2) 

7 yvuvododaı tGvév tQ Bio Kai Tov vw Ppovtileiv ExdototTe, 
otavpóv Baotälev ér wuololv, | &vipuqáv TO 9aveiv, wo npoo£ratac, ...3 
"To strip oneself of the things of life and to reflect upon the higher 

things every moment, 
To carry the cross upon ones shoulders, and to revel in dying, as You 
commanded ..: 


Romanos, Hymn on the Adoration at the Cross (XXXIX.5) 
3 àAAà Aápe TOV otavpóv pov 

émi TOV Quay, ...39 

‘But take My cross 

Upon your shoulders, ... 


37 These three types of readings must be omitted, for one cannot create a reliable 
argument from an omission; nor where it is impossible to ascertain what the exact 
equivalent of a word is in another language to make a direct comparison; nor where the 
context of Romanos' hymn might have brought about a change, e.g. the deletion of con- 
necting narrative material from the gospels by Romanos often results in his supplying 
the vocative of the person addressed, to avoid confusion. 

33 Vol. V, p. 92. 

3 Vol. IV, p. 330. 
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Eastern Witnesses: 
Persian Harmony (11.27): . . . e prenda la sua croce sulla sua spalla e 
venga dietro a me.*° 
<.. and take his cross upon his shoulders and come after me! 


Western Witnesses: 
Pepysian Harmony (LX): .. . and nyme eueriche day his crouche vpon 
his bak and folowen hym.* 
Hague Harmony (CXVII); . .. en neme syn cruce op hem alle daghe 
en volghe mi. 
<.. and take his cross on him every day and follow me: 


Evaluation of the Reading 

The addition, ‘on his shoulders/back, is to be found in both eastern 
and western branches of the Diatessaronic family. To my knowledge, it 
is absent from all other textual traditions. The reading, then, appears to 
be Diatessaronic, for 1) it has bilateral testimony; 2) it is present only in 
Diatessaronic witnesses; 3) the genre of the documents which offer the 
reading is identical: all are harmonized accounts of Jesus life. 

In the absence of any other source from which Romanos might have 
taken the reading, one must conclude that Romanos is also dependent 
upon the Diatessaron for this interpolation. 


Discussion of the Reading 

The same interpolation is also to be found at two other points in the 
text of witnesses to the Diatessaron, at Jn. 19.17, where Jesus takes his 
cross sulla sua spalla (‘upon his shoulders’), according to the Persian 
Harmony;* op sinen hals (‘on his neck’) in the Dutch Harmonies;^* and 
uf sinen hals (‘on his neck’) in the Theodiscum Harmony;^ and also at 
Mt. 9.7 (par. Lk. 5.25), where Jesus instructs the lame man to take his 
bed vf sinen hals in the Theodiscum;* an is ahslun (‘on his shoulders’) 
in the Old Saxon Heliand;" and, in another poem, ¿mì twv dpov in 


4 G. Messina, Diatessaron Persiano (Roma, 1951), p. 135. 

^ M. Goates, The Pepysian Harmony, Early English Text Soc., O.S. 157 (London, 
1922), p. 57, ll. if. 

? J. Bergsma, De levens van Jezus in het Middelnederlands, Bib. v. Middelned. Let- 
terkunde 54 (Leiden, 1895), p. 124. 

#3 Chap. IV, p. 45; Messina, p. 351, l. 22. 

44 D. Plooij, et alii, The Liege Diatessaron, published in 8 fasc. (Amsterdam, 1929- 
1970), p. 730, l. 21; for the Stuttgart and Hague Harmonies, Bergsma, p. 254, l. 26. 

#5 Chap. 226; C. Gerhardt, Das Leben Jhesu, CSSN Series Minor, Tome I, Vol. IV 
(Leiden, 1970), p. 160,1. 6. 

46 Chap. 64; Ibid., p. 41, l. 4. 

47 The English translation is that of M. Scott, The Heliand, University of N. Carolina 
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Romanos’ Hymn on Baptism (LII.5, ll. 5-6).* In each case, the reading 
has bilateral support, and is, to my knowledge, present only in Diatessa- 
ronic witnesses. This interpolation, then, would seem to be a tendency 
of the Diatessaron. 

The motivation appears to be theological. Justin, in his First Apology, 
35, 2, quotes Is. 9.6, and proceeds to apply it to Jesus: 


There are the following predictions: ‘Unto us a child is born, and unto us 
a young man is given, and the government shall be upon his shoulders’; 
which is significant of the power of the cross, for to it when He was cruci- 
fied, he applied his shoulders (@uovg) ... 


It is not difficult to imagine this connection, once offered (first by Jus- 
tin?), being taken up (by Tatian, Justin’s pupil?) and inserted into the 
text of the Diatessaron at appropriate points. The same logic, however, 
indicates that the canonical text is earlier, for, if the interpolation were 
part of the original text, there would appear to be no reason for its later 
omission, as the canonical witnesses all do. Therefore, the inverse must 
be the case: the addition of ‘on his shoulders’ is a later Diatessaronic 
interpolation into the canonical text. 


Mt. 8.4 (par.) 

Mt. 8.4 naye ceavtov deitov tà iepet Kal npooéveykov TO S@pov à 
mpooétakev Mwüons, eic naprüpıov avTog. 

Mk. 1.44 Önaye oeavtòv óci&ov 1H lepei kal npooéveykov TO SWpov 6 
npoo£tatev Mwüons, eic naprüpıov adroic. 

Lk. 5.14 dneII9Wwv óeitov ceavtov tà iepet Kal npoo&veyke mepi TOD 
Kadapiopot cov Kadwg npooéra&ev Mobof|c, eic naptbpıov avtoic. 


Romanos, Hymn on the Healing of the Leper (XX.15) 

> "Ynaye, vóuov mAypwoov Kai gavtov deiaı onedoov và iepel, 
kai npooéveyke TO SWPOV  órtep TPOOETALE npoogépetv 
Mwoñg 6 maic pov Kadapdevras Ev và Iver Aenpouc.49 


Eastern Witnesses: 
Ephrem, Comm. (syr; XII, 23): Vade, ostende teipsum sacerdotibus, et 
imple legem illam quam spernis.5° 
Ephrem, Comm. (arm; XII, 23): Vade tu, ostende teipsum sacerdoti- 
bus, et perfice legem quam spernis.^ 


Studies in the Germanic Languages and Literatures 52 (Chapel Hill, 1966), p. 80; the 
Old Saxon reading, from the edition of O. Behaghel, Heliand und Genesis, Altdeutsche 
Textbibliothek 4 (Tübingen, 19587), p. 82, 1. 2332, is: an is ahslun niman. 

4 Vo]. V, p. 348. 

49 Vol. IL, p. 376. 

5° Leloir, Beatty, p. 99. 

5 Leloir, CSCO, p. 126. 
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Isho*dad, Comm. (V): Go to the priests and offer a gift as the Law 
commanded.5 


Western Witnesses: 
Liege Harmony (LVIII): ganc ten papen van der wet- en vertoegh di 
hen en offer hen- alselke offerande alse moyses gheboet in der wet? 
‘Go to the popes of the Law and show yourself to them and offer them 
such offerings as Moses commanded in the Law! 
Venetian Harmony (XLII): va et mostrate a li prevedi e fa loferta che 
comanda la lege.5+ 
‘Go and show yourself (to the priest) as prescribed and make the offer- 
ing as the Law commands. 


Evaluation of the Reading 

The addition or substitution of ‘Law’ in the Diatessaronic witnesses 
is striking. It is especially noteworthy that Romanos and the Liége Har- 
mony (an eastern and a western source) offer the strongest evidence for 
the reading, by adding it to the canonical reading, ‘Moses. By conflating 
the two, these witnesses demonstrate that 'Law' is not merely a substitu- 
tion for ‘Moses: 

At first glance, it would appear to be an eastern, specifically Syrian 
reading. Therefore, one must conclude that Romanos is following a text 
from his homeland which was also familiar to Ephrem and Isho‘dad. 
But the remarkable concurrence of the two western witnesses makes it 
a virtual certainty that vöuov mAnpwoov is the reading of the Diatessa- 
ron. This is confirmed by the fact that the reading is to be found only in 
Diatessaronic witnesses. 

The conflation evinced by Romanos and the Liége Harmony is an 
excellent example of how poetic licence, far from causing 'expansions 
... from | the exigencies of... poetic and alliterative structure’ or 'sheerly 
for poetic variation, has allowed the poet to accommodate two diver- 
gent traditions. 

Ihe poetic genre, with its appositional phrases and repetitions, 
which would be redundant in prose, affords the poet greater, not less, 
flexibility when confronted with multiple traditions. 


5 M. D. Gibson, The Commentaries of Ishodad of Merv, Horae Semiticae V (Cam- 
bridge, 1911), Vol. I, p. 42. 

5 Plooij, The Liége Diatessaron, p. 104. 

54 V. Todesco, Il Diatessaron Veneto, Part I of Il Diatessaron in Volgare Italiano, StT 
81 (Città del Vaticano, 1938), p. 5o, Il. 10f. 
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Discussion of the Reading 

It is to be observed that the Diatessaronic reading, ‘fulfil the Law’, in 
which Jesus orders someone to keep the Law, is more in keeping with the 
Jerusalem centred, Judaic (Hebraic) form of Christianity than is the ca- 
nonical text. The canonical version, offer the gift which Moses command- 
ed, avoids having Jesus order someone (in this case, the leper) to fulfil the 
Law. When one remembers that this controversy, whether the OT Law 
was still binding upon Christians, especially Gentile Christians, was the 
first great crisis which racked the church, then the origin of the less de- 
manding, more conciliatory canonical text becomes understandable. 

This same logic, however, also forces one to acknowledge that the 
rigorous version of the text preserved by these Diatessaronic witnesses, 
a version which would have been offensive to Gentile Christians, is, by 
all the laws of criticism, more primitive than the text of Matthew which 
we now find in the canon. 


Mt. 27.52-53 

[52] Kai và nvnuela avewxdnoav Kai roAA& oúuata TOV kekoiumuévov 
ayiwv ryyép9noav, [53] Kai &&eA9óvrec ek TOV uvnuelwv uerà THY ëyepoiv 
avtob eiofjA9ov eig thv aylav nóńv Kal Evepaviodnoav noAAoic. 


omens Hymn on the Victory of the Cross (XXXVIIL7) 
7 &Àóvn oe yfjv, éxadvev obpavóv, 
Éppn&e névpag óuoð Kal TO katanétaopa, 
Kal Todg Ev uvrynaoıv £&avéc tros, 

© Kai Bowonv oi verpol- ‘Ain, katädaße- 
6 Addu yàp bnayeı náv eic TOV Tapadetoov.> 
‘He agitated the earth, he covered the heaven, 
He rent the rocks and the veil at the same time, 
And he raised up those in the tombs, 
And the dead cry: “Hades, restrain (him); 
For Adam again goes into Paradise.”’ 


Romanos, Hymn on the Ten Drachmas (XLV.17) 
* AQvw vexpa@v rt owuara Eiyvxwuevaryepdn Kal kocren&rovv Tov Any, 
‘0. áótke, kpavyátovrec, TOD cov Vikoc, Tot cov KEVTPOV, © Oavare; 
Hye@y8noav uàvobv mavtaevd9dco 2 adrondrov TO uvýuata: 
oi vexpol 6& & avt@v — z&vrec EENAAOVTO Kal £yópevov. 
5 GN äyyedoç kateh9@v KvAiet TOV Ai9ov 
&k TOV táqov tob cotí]poc.5 


‘Suddenly, the bodies of the dead, being animated, were raised and 
trampled on Hades, 


55 Vol. IV, p. 294. 
56 Ibid., p. 596. 
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Crying, “O Unrighteous One, where is your victory? Where is your 
sting, O Death?” 

Then suddenly all the tombs were opened of themselves. 

And from them all the dead sprang out and danced. 

But an angel descending rolls the stone 

From the tomb of the Saviour? 


Eastern Witnesses: 


Ephrem, Hymn on the Nativity (IV, 164): Denn während er am Kreuze 
(hing), * erweckte er Tote zum Leben.—Hat dies sein Körper getan * oder 
sein (göttlicher) Wille?57 


Ephrem, Hymn on the Nativity (XVIIL 36): Im dreißigsten Jahr—sollen 
mit uns danken * die Toten, die zum Leben erweckt wurden—durch sein 
Sterben, * das Leben, das zurückkehrte— durch seine Kreuzigung, * ...5° 


Ephrem, Hymn on the Azymis (III, 14): Durch jenes Lamm des Lebens * gab 
der Tod zurück—die Gerechten, die hervorkamen * aus ihren Gräbern. 


Ephrem, Hymn on the Resurrection (II, 11): An diesem Tag erbrach (die 
Riegel) Agyptens * jenes symbolische Lamm, das hinfallig wurde.—In 
seiner Schlachtung zeigte es seine Macht; * denn das tote rettete die Le- 
benden.—Auch der Erstgeborne hat am Tag seines Todes * die (Riegel 
der) Scheol erbrochen wie die Agyptens.—Es kamen die Toten hervor und 
verktindeten die Kraft * jenes Lammes, das durch seinen Tod—(sie) aus 
der Scheol herausführte.°° 


Ephrem, Comm. (arm; XXL 1): ... quando sol obtenebratus est, et velum 
templi scissum est, et custodes conturbati sunt, et sepulcra aperta sunt, et 
mortui resurrexerunt.9 


Ephrem, Comm. (arm; XX, 30): Verus (Dominus) voce (sua) veritati con- 
sensit: Eli, Eli, quare dereliquisti me? Derisores autem mendacio suo con- 
sentiebant: Videamus, aiunt, si veniat Elias demittere eum. Et quia der- 
iserant hi vocem primam, (dicentes): Quomodo fit quod non demiserit 
eum Elias, iterum clamavit vox secunda, et audierunt, et responderunt ei 
mortui, ut ostenderet, si mortui qui non audiunt audierunt eum, quanto 
adhuc magis vivos (deceat) audire eum. At quomodo, cum ad Patrem 
suum clamasset ille, mortui pro Patre suo responderunt ei? Sed Pater, qui 
audivit eum, per mortuos ostendit quod audisset eum, ut per oboedien- 
tiam mortuorum instruerentur et persuaderentur vivi ut audirent eum.” 


57 E. Beck, Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de Nativitate, CSCO 187 (Louvain, 1959), 
p. 35. 

55 Ibid., p. 88. 

5» E. Beck, Ephraem des Syrers Paschahymnen, CSCO 249 (Louvain, 1964), p. 6. 

6° Tbid., p. 70. 

$ Leloir, CSCO, p. 222. 

9^ Ibid., p. 216. 
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Isho‘dad, Comm. (XXII): And the rocks that cried out were rent ... The 
door-veil which was a type which was rent, ... And the graves were 
opened, and five hundred dead were raised, for a sign that He is the Rais- 
er of the dead ...% 


Isho‘dad, Comm. (XXII): And we ought to know, that the dead who arose 
out of their graves at the time when the soul of our Lord departed from His 
body ...$4 


Western Witnesses: 


65 
64 


Pepysian Harmony (C): And wip pat pe veil pat henge in pe temple tofore 
be heise auter tobraste in two peces, and be erpe quaked, and pe stones 
tobrusten, and pe dede men arisen out of her graues.‘ 


Pepysian Harmony (CH): ... so weten be Maries and bou3tten be oigne- 
ment aromatha, forto comen & to smeren Jesus body. And Jesus Crist bo 
wel erlich als bai comen towardes be sepulchre was arisen fram deb to 
lyue, & many ober dede men, bat comen and scheweden hem in pe citee.° 


Venetian Harmony (chapter numbering ends with CLVII): . . . e Ili monu- 
menti saverse; e molti corpi di sancti homeni cherano morti resusitono, e 
poila resurectione de Iesu ensino di monumenti e veneno en la zità santa, 
e aparse a molti.” 

And many bodies of holy men who were dead were raised, and after the 
resurrection of Jesus they went out of the monuments and entered into 
the holy city, and appeared to many. 


The Heliand (LXVII): And now the Warder of Lands 
Died in His ropes, there was straightway revealed 
A right wonderous token: so that the Wielder’s death 
Would be made known to the speechless many 
And His end-day fulfilled. The earth did tremble, 
And the high mountains shook, and the hard stone split open, 
The crags on the fields; and the fair curtain was rent, 
Was torn down the middle—that veil in the temple 
Which had hung there unharmed and most wondrously 
Broidered for many a day—for the bairns of mankind, 
The people were never permitted to see what holy things 
Hung hidden behind that veil. Now they could see the hoard: 
567° The Jewish folk could now gaze upon it. And the graves of dead men 
(dödero manno) 
Burst open wide; and in their bodies (lichamon) 


Gibson, Isho‘dad, p. 113. 


Ibid., p. 114. 

Goates, p. 100, ll. 5f. 
Ibid., p. 102, ll. 2ff. 
Todesco, p. 156, ll. 21ff. 
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They rose up living out of the earth— 
All through the strength of the Lord—and there revealed 
As a marvel to men. This was a mighty thing 
5675 That so much should feel, should recognize, too, 
The death of the Christ: ...°® 


There are two variants in this reading. First, as A, we shall consider 
the substitution of oi vexpoi for the canonical toAÀAà owpata Tov 
KeKolunuevwv ayiwv. Second, as B, we shall examine the difference in 
chronology. When did these persons rise, and when did they appear? 
Was it at the crucifixion of Jesus, or only after Jesus’ resurrection, three 
days later: netä tr|v Eyepow aùtoð? 


A) TOAAA owpata TOV KEKOLNHEVWV ayiwv versus oí veKpoi 


Evaluation of the Reading 

Among Diatessaronic witnesses, oi vexpoi finds eastern support in 
four of Ephrem’s Syriac hymns, in the Armenian recension of Ephrem’s 
Commentary (the Syriac recension has a lacuna at this point) and in 
Isho‘dad’s Commentary. Western witnesses are the Venetian and Pepy- 
sian Harmonies. The reading, then, meets our first criterion for being 
from the Diatessaron: it has eastern and western support. 

Our second criterion, however, indicates that we must exercise some 
caution, for the reading oi vekpoi also occurs in four other sources: 
Irenaeus’ Adv. Haer. (IV, 34,3); the Descent of Christ into Hell (I, 1), 
a document which now stands as an appendix to the Acts of Pilate (by 
whose numbering it is XVII, I);7° the Anaphora Pilati (1); and in one 
ofthe two Latin recensions of the Gospel (or Questions) of Bartholomew 
(1,21).7? Is it poss|ible that any of these might be the genesis of the read- 
ing in the texts we have called "Diatessaronic? 


68 Scott, p. 194; Old Saxon from Behaghel, p. 195. 

$9 Et argumenta autem quae praedicta sunt dominicae passionis in nullo altero 
facta sunt: neque enim sol medio die occidit aliquo de veteribus mortuo, neque scis- 
sum est velum templi, neque terra mota est, neque petrae disruptae sunt, neque mortui 
resurrexerunt, neque in tertia die quis illorum surrexit, neque receptus est in caelum ... 
A. Rousseau, Irénée de Lyon, Contre les Hérésies, Livre IV, SC 100 (Paris, 1965), Tome II, 
pp. 852-4, ll. 6off. The date of this Latin translation of Irenaeus is, of course, difficult to 
determine; it is almost certainly much later than the time of Irenaeus. 

7° C. v. Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha (Leipzig, 1876?), cited from the photore- 
print (Hildesheim, 1966), p. 323 for the Greek recension; p. 389 for the Latin (A). 

^ Ibid., p. 436 for the Greek recension ‘A; p. 444 for the Greek recension ‘B. 


> 


7 U. Moricca, ‘Un nuovo testo dell’ "Evangelio di Bartolomeo” > RBib 30 (1921), p. 492. 
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An examination of the date, provenance and genre of these docu- 
ments suggests that this is most unlikely. First of all, only Irenaeus could 
have influenced the eastern witnesses, for the three apocryphal docu- 
ments are all either later than our proposed Diatessaronic witnesses, or 
their language and provenance were strictly western, not eastern.? 

As for Irenaeus, our third criterion helps us to resolve the problem, 
for the context and intent of the passage in Irenaeus are entirely differ- 
ent from the genre of our proposed Diatessaronic witnesses. Irenaeus 
is conducting an argument for the uniqueness of Jesus and his death 
and resurrection. He is most certainly not quoting scripture, nor is he 
even paraphrasing it. Rather, he is adducing point after point in an ar- 
gument. Sanday and Turner do not even include the reference in their 
Nouum Testamenti Sancti Irenaei.”* Therefore, although Irenaeus does 
speak of mortui being raised, it is unlikely that each individual writer of 
the witnesses we have called ‘Diatessaronic’ should have independently 
been influenced by this lone word, out of context, found in a debate 
conducted by the Bishop of Lyon. 

It is our third criterion which also sheds light on the question of 
whether the three apocryphal documents, which could not have influ- 
enced the eastern witnesses, might have influenced the western witness- 
es. None of the three apocryphal documents are in any way harmonies 
of the gospels, nor are they even attempting to follow the biblical text. 
They are, instead, free inventions, totally divorced from the biblical nar- 
ratives. By contrast, all of our Diatessaronic witnesses are harmonizing 
the biblical text. They are not elaborating upon it, nor are they adding 
to it in the fashion of the apocrypha. Moreover, all of these apocryphal 
documents are occupied with fictional events long after the time of the 


73 Regarding dates, see M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 1924): 
"[he account of the Descent into Hell (Part II (of the Acts of Pilate)) is an addition to 
the Acta. It does not appear in any Oriental version, and the Greek copies are rare. It is 
in Latin that it has chiefly flourished, and has been the parent of versions in every Euro- 
pean language ... we (do not) know when the Descent was first appended to the Acts of 
Pilate. Not, I should conjecture, before the fifth century' (p. 95). On the Anaphora Pilati: 
There are two Greek texts of this which do not differ in essentials. In some manuscripts 
one form is appended to the Acts of Pilate. It is a late document, and not of much inter- 
est in its present form ..? (p. 153). And concerning the Gospel of Bartholomew, where 
our citation occurs only in the Latin recension: “Ihe Greek text may be as old as the 
fifth century; the Latin 2 (which has our reading) of the sixth or seventh ... The Latin 
is exceedingly incorrect, and there are many corruptions and interpolations' (p. 166). 

7 Old-Latin Biblical Texts 7 (Oxford, 1923), ad loc. 

75 This is true even of the Heliand, which is merely taking the events of the gospels 
to their logical conclusion. If the veil is torn in two, then what is behind it becomes 
visible. 
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resurrection, when they refer back to the dead’ having arisen when Je- 
sus was crucified. 

Therefore, 

1) since the reading has both eastern and western testimony; and 

2) the possibility of non-Diatessaronic influence exists only among 
the western witnesses; and 

3) that possibility is virtually nil, owing to the difference in genres 
and the application to which the passage is put; and 

4) since there already exists among eastern harmonized Lives of Je- 
sus a tradition with this reading, from which the western Lives could 
have obtained this reading (thus providing an alternative to 2 above), 
we may then conclude that oi vexpoi is the reading of the Diatessaron. 

Attention should be drawn to the fact that three poets, Ephrem, Ro- 
manos, and the author of the Heliand, all preserve the same tradition. 
This fact confounds those critics who would question all “Diatessaronic’ 
readings found in poetic sources, preferring to attribute them to poetic li- 
cence, the | necessity of conforming to metrical patterns, and alliteration. 
Is it really probable that three poets should independently invoke poetic 
licence at exactly the same point in the canonical text, delete exactly the 
same words, and then, at random, pluck from thin air exactly the same 
substitute? The fact that all three poets have exactly the same reading sug- 
gests reliance upon a common tradition. When this same reading shows 
up in non-poetic witnesses to the Diatessaron, and when one realizes that 
the genre of these poems is identical with those non-poetic witnesses to 
the Diatessaron, that is, they are all harmonized Vitae Iesu, then the case 
for common dependence upon the Diatessaron becomes compelling. 

When all the evidence is weighed, one is left with no alternative but 
to conclude that Romanos, Ephrem and the author of the Heliand are 
all dependent upon a common tradition, taken from the Diatessaron. 


Discussion of the Reading 

Divergent traditions often allow one to probe deeper into the history 
of the text. Sometimes one is lucky enough to be able to suggest mo- 
tives, and even to trace action and reaction. Such is the case here. There 
are four very significant insights which the Diatessaronic text affords 
us, when contrasted with the canonical text. 

First, attention must be drawn to the tension in the canonical account 
between the fact that “the tombs’ are opened, implying that all the tombs 
are opened, and the fact that only ‘many’ (mnohá) of the bodies of the 
‘saints’ are resurrected. This curious inconsistency suggests the possibil- 
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ity of a join in the text." By contrast, the Diatessaronic account is entirely 
consistent: ‘the tombs’ are opened, and ‘the dead, implying all the dead, 
are raised. It is interesting that Romanos is most specific on the point in 
his Hymn on the Ten Drachmas (XLV.17). In line 3, ‘all (mavta) the tombs’ 
are opened, and in line 4, “all (navtes) the dead’ are raised. Among Dia- 
tessaronic witnesses, then, there is a textual consistency.’ 

Second, itis to be noted that, when one examines the NT, kekoturuévot 
and äyıoı are terms which are favourites of Paul.” koınäodaı is used as 
a circumlocution for death 14 times in the NT, and 9 of these 14 times 
are in the works of Paul? Moreover, Paul is the only one who uses 
the perfect participle to describe the dead, as Matthew does. What is 
striking, however, is that the two locations where Paul does so are both 
places where he is speaking of the resurrection of ‘those who have fallen 
asleep in connexion with Jesus’ own resurrection, just as we find in 
Matthew. The other NT instances of kotpao9at do not use the perfect 
participle, and do not create this close connexion. For example, Acts 
7.60 speaks of Stephens ‘sleeping, and Jesus says in Jn. 11.11 that Lazarus 
‘sleeps. Even when 2 Peter 3.4 speaks of the fathers ‘sleeping’ it does not 
connect it with Jesus’ resurrection. 

But now compare Paul’s two usages, each with the perfect participle: 


But in fact Christ has been raised from the dead, the first fruits of those 
who have fallen asleep. 1 Cor. 15.20, RSV 


For since we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so, through Jesus, 
God will bring with him those who have fallen asleep. 1 Thes. 4.14, RSV 


The sum of this evidence indicates that the use of the perfect participle 
of Koımäodaı as a description of those who accompany Jesus from the 
grave strikes a resonance with Paul's similar—and unique—use of the 
term. 


7° I am indebted to Dr. G. Mussies of Utrecht for calling this to my attention. 

77 All of the Diatessaronic sources speak of a general resurrection with the excep- 
tion of the Venetian Harmony, which has conflated the canonical reading with the Dia- 
tessaronic, as it does so often; and Isho‘dad, who, in one of his two references (XXII), 
speaks of five hundred dead men’ being resurrected. His other reference, however, con- 
tains no such restriction. 

78 It must be pointed out that although there is a degree of interchangeability be- 
tween the Diatessaronic vekpoi and the Matthean kexouinpevot, the subject in Matthew 
is oc para, which is in no way equivalent to the Diatessaronic vexpoi. If the matter were 
one of substitution, then we would expect the Diatessaronic reading to be something 
like t0AAà owuata TOV verpw@v Ayiwv. Clearly, we are dealing with something more 
than a simple substitution between semi-synonymous terms. 

79 1 Cor. 7.39; 11.30; 15.6; 15.18; 15.20; 15.51; 1 Thes. 4.13; 4.14; 5.15. 
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The same may also be said of äyıoı. A glance at the appropriate con- 
cordance will quickly convince one that the term is a favourite one of 
Paul. In fact, as a reference to oi &yto1 this instance in Matthew is the 
lone one for all of the gospels.°° Once again, one must consider the pos- 
sibility of a connexion with Pauline thought. 

Third, owuata makes the mode of resurrection clear: it is bodily. The 
Diatessaronic oi vexpoi is ambiguous. ‘There is, then, a greater speci- 
ficity in the canonical reading. When one remembers that the debate 
over the mode of resurrection—bodily or without a body—was a major 
point of contention in the earliest church, then Matthew’s more specific 
reading takes on a polemic edge as well.* It is important to note that 
there is only one NT writer who specifies the mode of resurrection as 
being bodily, and that is Paul, in 1 Cor. 15.35-44. 

Fourth, we must consider the possible direction of evolution. The 
canons of textual criticism suggest that the less theologically developed 
reading is earlier. It is, therefore, inconceivable that the ‘saints who had 
fallen asleep’ should have been demoted to the vague, inferior status of 
‘the dead’ On the other hand, it is not difficult to imagine ‘the dead’ be- 
ing promoted to ‘sainthood’ by a later redactor. 

These four points uniformly suggest that the Diatessaronic reading 
is earlier than the Matthean reading, for the Matthean text is extraor- 
dinarily specific and imbued with the flavour of a particular brand of 
theology. It tells us who were raised (‘saints who had fallen asleep’); it 
describes how they were raised (in ‘bodies’); and it tells how many were 
raised (‘many’), even though this latter item clashes with the more gen- 
eral opening of ‘the tombs. 

By contrast, the Diatessaronic reading ‘the dead’ is stark in its sim- 
plicity. It is general, that is, non-specific as to who, how or how many 
are raised. And, as a general resurrection of ‘the dead; it is entirely con- 
sistent with the general opening of ‘the tombs. 

On the basis of this evidence, then, the conclusion that the reading 


8° The texts are conveniently broken down in A. Schmoller, Handkonkordanz zum 
Griechischen Neuen Testament (Stuttgart, 19735), p. 9, under ‘d) oi dytov’. 

* All of the Diatessaronic witnesses presented read vexpoi. Some of them, however, 
conflate it with owuata. The Venetian Harmony, as is its fashion, does so. The Heliand 
also speaks of ‘bodies’ a line after referring to the ‘dead men. And Romanos, in one 
of the three places where he reads oi vexpoi, conflates it with the canonical owpata 
(Hymn on the Ten Drachmas; XLV.17, 1.1). It is noteworthy, however, that in the other 
two places where Romanos reads oi vexpoi he is paralleling his source more closely and 
extensively than here, and in those places he does not conflate the canonical and the 
Diatessaronic readings. 
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preserved in the Diatessaron is more primitive than the reading of Mat- 
thew is warranted. 

Given that the Diatessaronic reading appears to be earlier than our 
current text of Matthew, what clues are there as to the motivation for 
the change? If the Diatessaronic text does reflect an earlier version of 
Matthew, | what reasons are there for its modification into the more- 
evolved text which now constitutes Matthew? 

The first clue we note is that the changes toward greater specificity 
are uniformly brought about by using vocabulary redolent of the catch 
phrases and technical terms of Pauline theology. This suggests that the 
changes are the result of a redactor of Matthew who, being a Chris- 
tian of the Pauline stripe, replaced the less specific and, from a Pauline 
perspective, ‘inaccurate’ descriptions with more specific terminology 
which was in concord with Pauline thought. By these changes, the text 
of Matthew was brought into line with what was becoming—and did 
become—the dominant theology of the western church, namely, Paul- 
ine theology. 

The second variant, B, in this reading will bring more evidence to 
bear on this question. We move now to consider it. 


B) The Chronology Implied in peta th Eyepoıv adtod 


Evaluation of the Reading 

There is no question but that this phrase, which serves to delay the 
appearance of these resurrected persons for three days (‘after his, i.e. 
Jesus, resurrection’) is a crux interpretum.® The phrase is inconsistent 


82 Attention should be drawn to another Syriac reading in Romanos. In his First 
Hymn on the Resurrection (XL.10), line 9 speaks of ayiwv owpata, Sucaiwv taypata. 
ayiwv is, of course, from the Koine text. ducaiwv, however, is the reading of Syr*" (‘many 
bodies of the righteous which were asleep’) and of Ephrem (Hymn on the Azymis, III, 14, 
cited above). It is, apparently, a Syriac substitution for ayiwv. But, since it is absent from 
all other Diatessaronic witnesses, which, when they differ from the Koine text, read oi 
vekpoi, it cannot claim to be a Diatessaronic reading. 

3 As early as the ninth century, Isho‘dad was reporting the conjectures of earlier 
exegetes: ‘And I consider, that they did not even take food at all (i.e., during the three 
days after the tombs were opened, but before they were allowed to appear); but were 
kept by the Divine energy, as Moses and Elia were kept in their fasts; but they went 
about through Friday and the Sabbath, according as some say, they each stood near 
his grave and gave glory; others say, they assembled on the Mount of Olives where our 
Lord prayed; and others, that they departed to Paradise at the entrance of the soul of our 
Lord and that of the Thief; but those who say, that they remained for a long time in life, 
and that a few of them lived till the kingdom of Titus, are not much inclined to truth 
(Gibson, p. 114). 
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with the obvious intent of the tradition. The resurrection—and, there- 
fore, the appearance—of the resurrected persons is placed here, at the 
death of Jesus on the cross, as one of the natural wonders which ac- 
companied Jesus’ death, and which signified its gravity. To delay their 
appearance until ‘after his resurrection’ defeats the entire purpose of 
placing the report at this point in the narrative.*4 

In the light of this, it is highly significant that all but one of the sourc- 
es which have the Diatessaronic ‘the dead’ also place their resurrection 
at the same time as Jesus’ death. And three of the sources make it abso- 
lutely clear that they are also, in the words of the Heliand, 


... revealed 

As a marvel to men. This was a mighty thing, 
That so much should feel, should recognize, too, 
The death of the Christ: ...55 


The fact that Romanos and the Pepysian Harmony each tell of the inci- 
dent twice, once at the death of Jesus (Romanos, Hymn on the Victory 
of the Cross (XXXVIIL 7) = Pepysian Harmony (C)) and once at his res- 
urrection (Romanos, Hymn on the Ten Drachmas (XLV.17) = Pepysian 
Harmony (CII)), confirms this suspicion. One concludes that Roma- 
nos and the author of the Pepysian Harmony were confronted by two 
traditions, one of which placed the resurrection of these people at the 
resurrection of Jesus (so canonical Matthew), and one which placed it 
among the upheavals which accompanied Jesus’ death on the cross (so 
the Diatessaron). 

Of the Diatessaronic witnesses which present the reading ‘dead, 
only the Venetian Harmony does not also present this Diatessaronic 
chronology. 

The sum of the evidence indicates that the chronology which placed 
the resurrection among the calamities which surrounded the death of 
Jesus is the chronology of the Diatessaron. It satisfies our first criterion 
for being Diatessaronic, for it has both eastern and western support. 
Regarding our second criterion, the chronology is absent from all non- 
Diatessaronic sources, save two. They are the Gospel of Bartholomew 
(I, 21)*° which, as demonstrated before under A, cannot be responsible 


** Cf. the commentaries of Lohmeyer and Klostermann on Matthew, ad loc. 

$5 The other two sources which are totally unambiguous on the point are Isho‘dad 
(XXII) and Ephrem, Hymn on the Nativity IV; Hymn on the Nativity XVIII; Hymn on 
the Resurrection III, all quoted above. 

86 See n. 72. 
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for this reading; and the Egerton Papyrus No. 3.7 What this papyrus 
represents is still unknown. 

The hand is dated to the early third century; the text probably is from 
the late second century.** 

Our third criterion makes it most probable, however, that the read- 
ing is Diatessaronic, for the chronology is in evidence most prominent- 
ly in harmonized Vitae Iesu. Quite probably the much later Gospel of 
Bartholomew was also a recipient of this tradition, perhaps from some 
harmonized source. 

Whether the Egerton Papyrus constitutes a source parallel with the 
Diatessaron, which was also acquainted with the tradition, or whether 
it might even represent a source anterior to the Diatessaron, is impos- 
sible to say. 

What the Egerton Papyrus’ evidence does establish, however, is that 
at one time there was, most probably, an edition of Matthew without 
netä tiv Eyepoıv avtotd, and that this edition circulated at exactly the 
same time as the compilation of the Diatessaron. 

The sum of evidence suggests that Romanos had only one source 
from which to derive his chronology, and that was the Diatessaron, or 
sources which reproduced the Diatessaron’s chronology. And that chro- 
nology placed the resurrection and appearances of the dead at the time 
of Jesus death on the cross. 


Discussion of the Reading 

Why should the persons resurrected delay their appearance for three 
days, until ‘after his resurrection? An answer is suggested by Pauline 
theology, which declares Jesus to be the ‘first fruits’ of the resurrec- 
tion (cp. 1 Cor. 15.20,23; Acts 26.23; N.B. that 1 Cor. 15.20 also contains 
kekouunuevwv, and links them with Jesus own resurrection). Hence, 
the chronology of canonical Matthew conforms to the schematic of 
Pauline theology, while that of the Diatessaron does not. 


87 H. I. Bell and T. C. Skeat, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel (London, 1935), p. 45. 
The text runs: 
sl Jar TOAAG ow- 
© [ata Twv ke]koiunuévw(v) 
[ayiwv ryyép9]n Kai eioñà- 
[9ev eic tiv åyliav nöAıv 
[ na]p' tiv no- 
[ ]«tA. 
Obviously, there is no room for ‘after his resurrection. 
88 Ibid., pp. 42f. 
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In A above, the presence of terms closely linked with Pauline theol- 
ogy was noted in the text of this pericope in Matthew. This Pauline 
vocabulary, which is more developed and specific than that in the Dia- 
tessaron, led to the conclusion that the canonical recension of Matthew 
reflects a revision of an earlier version of the events by a redactor seek- 
ing to bring this earlier | version into line with Pauline theology.*? This 
earlier version is still recoverable in the Diatessaron. 

This conclusion is now supported by the presence of this awkward 
reading— after his resurrection —in Matthew, for the sole discernible 
purpose of the reading is to bring the Matthean account into line with 
the chronology of Pauline theology—even at the cost of creating an 
inconsistency within the canonical text. 

It may be argued that the canonical chronology is the lectio ardua, 
and is therefore to be preferred. But it must be remembered that this 
supposed lectio ardua is also—from the perspective of Pauline theol- 
ogy, the theology which became dominant in the western church—a 
theological improvement. 

The presence of four uniquely Pauline terms or ideas (1—saints; 
2—who had fallen asleep; 3—bodies; 4—the chronology) in such brief 
compass should, on its own, set off alarm bells. And when one can dis- 
cover an alternate reading which is lacking these features in the Dia- 
tessaron, a reading which is briefer and consistent with the rest of the 
text, then the conclusion that a redactor has tampered with the text of 
Matthew seems inescapable. The reading of the Diatessaron may well 
be that of the ‘second edition of Matthew, but our present canonical 
reading appears to be that of the ‘second revised edition. 

The conclusion that the chronology of Matthew is under Pauline 
influence, that is, the influence of the western church, finds confirma- 
tion from an eastern source which, like the Egerton Papyrus, also omits 
eta tiv Éyepotv avtood. In fact, all three MSS of the Palestinian Syriac 
Lectionary do so.” The provenance of the Diatessaron’s chronology ap- 
pears to be firmly rooted in eastern Christendom. 


Our discussion of the two readings, A and B, in Mt. 27.52-53, leaves us 


89 It is significant that other scholars have also questioned whether the hand of a 
Gentile, perhaps Pauline, redactor has revised Matthew. Cp. A. F. J. Klijn, Jeromes 
Quotations from a Nazoraean Interpretation of Isaiah in Judéo-Christianisme, a Fest- 
schrift for Jean Daniélou (Paris, 1972), pp. 241-55, esp. 251-4; this work also appeared as 
Volume 60 (1972) of the journal Recherches de Science Religieuse. 

9° Gibson and Lewis, p. 212, Chap. CL. 
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with the following conclusions: 

1) oi vexpoi is the Diatessaronic reading for the canonical moAha 
OWLATA TOV KEKOLLNMEVWV Aylwv. 

2) According to the Diatessaron, the resurrection/appearances of 
‘the dead’ took place at the time of Jesus’ death on the cross. 

3) Romanos text is dependent upon that of the Diatessaron for both 
readings. 

4) The critical methods pronounce the Diatessaronic reading oi 
vexpot and the Diatessaron's chronology to be more primitive than the 
reading and chronology of canonical Matthew. 


Conclusion 


Our aim in this article was to demonstrate the dependence of Romanos 
upon the Diatessaron. 

We began by discovering that Romanos was acquainted not only 
with Syriac textual traditions, but also with the Syriac works of Ephrem, 
including Ephrems Commentary on the Diatessaron. 

Next, three criteria were advanced as standards against which to 
measure proposed Diatessaronic readings. 

Using these criteria, three specific readings from Romanos were 
measured against them, and found to be Diatessaronic. Interestingly 
enough, these Diatessaronic readings not only shed light on the evolu- 
tion of the text and Christian theology in the earliest centuries, but two 
of them were also found to be, by all the canons of textual and higher 
criticism, earlier than the canonical text. 


Six new Diatessaronic readings were promised at the outset, but so far 
only three have been delivered. The reader himself is invited to apply 
the criteria to readings E, F and G in Section II, for these three readings 
not only demonstrate Romanos familiarity with Syriac textual tradi- 
tions, but are further proof of Romanos use of the Diatessaron.” 


?' Example E (Jn. 11.25) is also to be found in the Heliand, Chap. XLIX, 1. 4054f. 
(Scott, p. 138; Behaghel, p. 141). Example F (Jn. 2.5) not only is to be found in the one 
MS of the Peshitta, but also in Ephrem’s Commentary (Arm. & Syr.) (V, 2, l. 23; Leloir, 
CSCO, p. 44; and also at V, 4, l. 13; Leloir, CSCO, p. 45), and, in the West, in the Venetian 
Harmony (Chap. XVII, ll. 9-10; Todesco, p. 35). Finally, example G (Jn. 20.5) is also to 
be found in the Persian Harmony (Chap. IV, 53; Messina, p. 367), and, in the West, in 
the Venetian Harmony (Todesco, p. 159, l. 36). 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE DEPENDENCE OF ROMANOS THE MELODIST 
UPON THE SYRIAC EPHREM: 
ITS IMPORTANCE FOR THE ORIGIN OF THE KONTAKION* 


Ihe scholarly world has been greatly enriched by the continuing pub- 
lication of the hymns of Romanos, “the Melodist” The fifth of the pro- 
jected seven volumes has appeared, and was recently reviewed in these 
pages.” The edition is consistent with the high standards we have come 
to expect from Sources Chrétiennes. José Grosdidier de Matons of the 
Sorbonne is to be applauded not only for his meticulous care in editing 
the hymns, but also for his most helpful monograph, Romanos le Me- 
lode et les origines de la poésie religieuse a Byzance.3 

Some readers may be unfamiliar with the name Romanos and his 
significance. It is partially indicated in the title of Grosdidier de Ma- 
tons’ monograph—les origines de la poesie religieuse a Byzance—for Ro- 
manos is credited with the invention of the genre which became the 
crowning jewel of Byzantine poetry, the kontakion. 

Grosdidier de Matons must be regarded as one of the two experts in 
the world on the kontakion.* His views, therefore, will be influential and 
often accepted as definitive. He regards the kontakion as “une création 
originale du génie grec”. According to his investigations, Romanos did 
not use sources written in Syriac, nor did Romanos employ the Syriac 
works of Ephrem as a source. This is a striking reversal of the opinions 
of earlier scholars, who regarded the kontakion as an offshoot of Syriac 
poetry, grafted onto the tree of Greek verse. 


* Portions of this article were incorporated in a paper presented to the Ninth In- 
ternational Conference on Patristic Studies held in Oxford, England, from sth through 
10th September, 1983. 

1 José Grosdidier de Matons, ed., Hymnes, Vols. I-V, respectively SC 99, 110, 114, 128 
and 283 (Paris 1964-81). All references to Romanos’ hymns are to this edition, by hymn 
number, strophe and line number in the text, and by Vol. number and page in the footnote. 

2 By J. Munitiz, VigChr 36 (1982) 406-9. 

3 (Paris 1977), hereafter cited as Romanos. 

4 The other living expert would be C. A. Trypanis who, with the late Paul Maas, 
edited the so-called “Oxford edition” of the hymns. See also Trypanis’ Fourteen Early 
Byzantine Cantica in WBS, Band 5 (Wien 1968). 
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As happens so often—and understandably—when studies in an area are 
little advanced, there are several issues here which have not been properly 
distinguished. As we will see, this lack of definitional clarity has led to con- 
fused conclusions. There is also the more serious matter of hard evidence, 
for it is clear that Romanos not only knew but also quoted the Syriac 
works of Ephrem, the gospels in the harmonized form of the Diatessaron 
of Tatian, and the Syriac versions of the NT5 The | evidence presented 
below will show the error of Grosdidier de Matons assertion regarding 
Romanos use of the Syriac works of Ephrem, and, as a consequence, may 
lead one to question his attribution of the kontakion to “(le) génie grec”. 

Our information about Romanos is slight, but has great value for the 
question at hand. Therefore, we shall begin our study with a brief look 
at the life of the poet. 


Romanos was born in Syria, in the city of Emesa, c. 485 CE.° It would 
seem that Emesa was bilingual, and there is reason to presume that 
Romanos was, as well." The hymn for Romanos’ feastday (October 1st) 
informs us that he was “of the Hebrew race"? Leaving home, he trained 
as a deacon in Berytus (modern Beirut).? From there he moved to Con- 
stantinople, where he gained fame for his hymns, which he composed 
in Greek. He died sometime after 555 CE, having composed, according 
to legend, more than a thousand hymns. 


5 See my “Romanos and the Diatessaron: Readings and Method’, NTS 29 (1983) 
484-507 (chapter 2 above), which presents parallels with the Syriac versions (syr**?) and 
the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary. It was C. Peters, “Die Entstehung der griechischen 
Diatessaronübersetzung und ihr Nachhall in byzantinischer Kirchenpoesie”, OrChrP 8 
(1942) 474-6, who first called attention to Diatessaronic readings in Romanos’ hymns. 
G. Quispel, “The Diatessaron of Romanos’, 305-11 in the Festschrift for B. M. Metzger, 
New Testament Textual Criticism: Its Significance for Exegesis, eds., E. J. Epp and G. D. Fee 
(Oxford 1981), adduces further readings from Romanos, which he terms Diatessaronic. 

$ The dates of Romanos must be arrived at by inference; see H.-G. Beck, Kirche und 
theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (München 1959) 425; P. Maas, "Die Chro- 
nologie der Hymnen des Romanos’, ByZ 15 (1906) 1-44; Romanos, 175-8. 

7 Emesa’ bilingualism is probable, given that the notorious Roman emperor Antoni- 
nus (born c. 205; reigned 218-22) was born in Emesa and had a Syriac name, Elagabal. As 
for Romanos’ knowledge of Semitic languages, see the “Semitisms” which P. Maas and C. 
A. Trypanis pointed out in Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica, xvi, n. 1; eg. Romanos’ scan- 
sions, which require Hebrew names be scanned as in Hebrew, not Greek. See also the cita- 
tions of the Syriac NT versions adduced in my article, cited supra, n. 5 (chapter 2 above). 

8 Stated in the second strophe of the hymn. The text is most readily available in 
Romanos, 169. 

° For biographical information about Romanos, such as his birthplace and career, 
we are dependent upon the Menaia and Synaxaria of the Byzantine church. The texts 
are conveniently collected in Romanos, 161f. 
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Romanos’ fame rests squarely on the kontakion, this new genre of 
hymn. The kontakion was a sung, metrical sermon, and was revolu- 
tionary for three reasons. First, it is credited with the introduction of 
the accent metric (“Byzantine metric’) into Greek verse. Eventually, 
this system would replace the quantitative metric (“Hellenic metric”) 
of Classical Greek verse. Rather than each vowel having a particular 
assigned metrical value (“long” or “short”), as in Classical poetry, the 
accent metric of the kontakion generally paralleled the spoken word, 
reckoning metre on the “accented” or “unaccented” status of the syl- 
lable, much like contemporary poetry. 

But the kontakion did more than introduce this new system of reck- 
oning metre. Its second achievement was to introduce new metrical 
structures. Rather than being constructed along Classical lines, with 
predictable metrical patterns (such as Homer’s dactylic hexameter), a 
kontakion consists of cola of varying numbers of feet, and within the 
strophe the cola themselves follow no regular pattern.'° 

Finally, the kontakion introduced a new vibrancy into ecclesiastical 
poetry. This was achieved by the use of dialogue between characters 
in the story. These characters were given a hitherto unknown psycho- 
logical depth. By heightening the drama of the situation depicted, the 
hymns took on a new immediacy for the listener. 

The kontakion is now recognised to have been the pinnacle of Byzan- 
tine poetry. As the apparent originator ofthe kontakion, Romanos | po- 
sition within not only Byzantine hymnography but also Greek poetry 
is preeminent. He has been called “the Christian Pindar’, “the greatest 
Christian poet’, and his kontakia, “masterpieces of world literature”. 

For this reason, scholarship has devoted particular attention to the 
kontakion and its origins. It is from this point that we may begin to 
examine Grosdidier de Matons' conclusions in the context of earlier 
research, and the new evidence to be presented in this article. 


In his Hymnographie de l'Église grecque, Cardinal J.-B. Pitra suggested 
that the accent metric had crept into Greek poetry from Semitic verse." 


10 Both the SC and Oxford editions of the hymns give scansions for each hymn. The 
reader is referred to them. So that the complexity of Romanos' metrical patterns may 
be quickly grasped, I reproduce only the first three lines of the Prooimion of Romanos 
most famous hymn, ‘H zap9£voc orjuepov, First Hymn on the Nativity (X): 

ou ups pes VA 

NEXT EE 

Misses opes 


u (Roma 1867) 33. 
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This was based on the simple observation that the accent metric was 
native to Semitic poetry, which was ignorant of the Greek quantitative 
system. In the Greek world, the opposite was the case; therefore, the 
transference had been from the Semitic world to the Greek world. 

A scant four years later, in 1871, W. Christ and M. Paranikas pub- 
lished a compendium of medieval Greek ecclesiastical poetry. In it they 
stated that Byzantine metres were reducible to and derived from the 
Classical Greek quantitative metres.” 

After this prelude, studies became more detailed. W. Meyer (1885) 
and H. Grimme (1893) published studies which traced Romanos’ me- 
tres to Syriac poetry, specifically, to Ephrem. 

A few remarks on these studies are in order. Pitra’s opinion was only 
a conjecture, albeit one which was informed by his theological edu- 
cation, which must have included the Semitic languages. In the case 
of Christ and Paranikas, we begin to see the sins of scholarly speciali- 
sation, for they were Classicists, less well versed in eastern languages. 
This probably accounts for their conclusion—which is correct, but only 
at the level of a reductio ad absurdum, for virtually any poem, when 
viewed in small enough units, may be reduced to some collection of 
iambs and trochees, anapaests and dactyls. What Christ and Paranikas 
fail to consider are (1) the larger picture of the irregular arrangement of 
feet within each colon, and the irregular arrangement of the cola within 
the strophe; and (2) what might be responsible for the shift from the 
quantitative metric to the accent metric. 

Source critical work on Romanos also began in this period. Karl 
Krumbacher noted parallels with Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa and 
the Greek corpus of Ephrem. Paul Maas drew attention to parallels 
with Basil of Seleucia.’ Perhaps the most significant discovery was that 
of Th. Wehofer (1907), who noted extensive agreements in vocabulary | 
between Romanos’ hymn On the Second Coming (L) and a Greek hymn 
attributed to Ephrem.” From this literary dependence, C. Emereau 


? Anthologia Graeca, carminum christianorum (Lipsiae 1871) esp. C. 

3 Anfang und Ursprung der lateinischen und griechischen rythmischen Dichtung in 
ABAW.PP Band 17 Abt. 2 (München 1885). 

^ Der Strophenbau in den Gedichten Ephraems des Syrers mit einem Anhange über 
den Zusammenhang zwischen syrischer und byzantinischer Hymnenform in Collectanea 
Friburgensia (Helvetia) Fasc. II (Friburgi (Helvetia) 1893) esp. in the appendix 77-95. 

5 Miscellen zu Romanos in SBA W.PPH Band 24 Abt. 3 (München 1909) 82f.; 90. 

'$ “Das Kontakion’, ByZ 19 (1910) 298-306. 

V Untersuchungen zum Lied des Romanos auf die Wiederkunft des Herrn in SA 
WW.PH Band 154/5 Abh. 5 (Wien 1907). 
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(1919) rashly concluded that the poetic form of the kontakion was “iden- 
tical” with the memra, a particular form of Syriac poetry." 

Here we begin to see the confusion which has resulted from a fail- 
ure to clearly define the question under investigation. Note that the liter- 
ary sources of a poem (such as the parallels adduced by Wehofer) do not 
automatically indicate the origin of the poetic form. If Shakespeare were 
quoted in a haiku, it does not follow that the origin of the haiku, as a 
poetic genre, is English. Now, when one is dealing with the work of the 
first known composer of a haiku, the inventor of the genre, the case may 
be a bit more probable, but one still cannot automatically equate the two. 

It is necessary to distinguish carefully between evidence for literary 
dependence and evidence for congruity of poetic form. The two are not 
the same; apples cannot be used to prove that oranges are round. 

This is especially true when the literary evidence of the Greek trans- 
lations of works attributed to Ephrem is used, as Emereau did. The re- 
lationship of the Greek Ephrem, as these works are called, to the Syriac 
corpus of Ephrem is very dubious. Since there is little if any duplication, 
it is impossible to determine the genuineness of the Greek works by 
comparing them to the Syriac originals. We cannot determine if the 
Greek texts are totally inauthentic or genuine, loose paraphrases of gen- 
uine works or radically revised translations. We simply have no answer.” 


It was Karl Krumbacher who laid the foundation for the first modern 
scholarly edition of Romanos’ hymns. On his death, the project passed 
to his student, Paul Maas. In the course of his researches, Maas came 
to the conclusion that the origin of the kontakion was Syrian. He noted 
seven features of congruity with the three major forms of Syriac poetry, 
the sugitä, the madrasa and the memra: 


(1) The acrostic is a Semitic invention, obligatory in the sugita. 
(2) The refrain is obligatory in the madrasa. 

(3) Dialogue is integral to the sugita. 

(4) The sugita handles biblical themes in a dramatic fashion. 

(5) The memra is a metrical sermon. 

(6) Syrian metres are based on the principle of the accent metric. 
(7) In the madrasa, the metrical construction is complex.?° 


18 Saint Ephrem le Syrien. Son œuvre littéraire grecque, (Paris 1919) 103. 

? Apropos the problem of the relationship of the Greek Ephrem with the Syriac 
Ephrem, see the article “Ephrem” by D. Hemmerdinger-Iliadou in the Dictionnaire de 
spiritualité (Paris 1959) Tome 4. premiere partie, 800-815, esp. 801. 

20 “Das Kontakion”, ByZ 19 (1910) 290. 
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He concluded: 


Von der Existenz ähnlicher fester, häufig verwendeter Literaturformen 
in der gleichzeitigen griechischen Poesie ist keine Spur zu finden. Hier- 
durch scheint mir der syrische Ursprung des Kontakions gesichert.” 


In passing, note that Maas’ work respects our distinction between evi- 
dence for poetic form and for literary sources, for he uses only evidence 
of poetic form when he argues for the Syrian origin of the kontakion. 

Since Maas (along with C. A. Trypanis) edited the so-called “Oxford 
edition” of Romanos’ hymns, his appraisal has held the field. The litur- 
gist and Orientalist Anton Baumstark concurred,” as did the musicolo- 
gist Egon Wellesz.?3 Thus, prior to Grosdidier de Matons’ monograph, 
the weight of scholarly evidence was uniformly on the side of a Syrian 
origin for the kontakion. 


Grosdidier de Matons’ argument posits three traditions which com- 
bined to create the kontakion: “la riche tradition de l'hymnographie 
syrienne (et) deux autres traditions proprement helléniques, celle de 
l'homélie poétique et celle de la poésie liturgique.’*4 Although he ad- 
mits that “La memra est sans doute, pour le fond, ce qui se rapproche 
le plus des grands kontakia de Romanos5^ he nevertheless asserts that 


... il ny a rien dans la poésie syriaque qui puisse être directement assimilé 
au kontakion. Celui-ci jusqu’à preuve du contraire, passe à juste titre pour 
une création originale du génie grec, dont les elements sont complexes.?° 


L for one, detect a profound contradiction between these last two 
quotations. 

Examining Grosdidier de Matons for hard evidence of Greek par- 
allels in poetic form (such as Maas' seven points) leaves one empty- 
handed. Melitos Peri pascha is the sole substantive example of a Greek 


2 Ibid. 

2 “Syrische und hellenistische Dichtung’, Gottesminne 3 (1904/5) 570-93; “Festbre- 
vier und Kirchenjahr der syrischen Jakobiten" in Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des 
Altertums (Paderborn 1910) Band 3 Heft 3-5, 48£.; “Vom geschichtlichen Werden der 
Liturgie”, Ecclesia Orans 10 (1923), 103-8, esp. 107£; Comparative Liturgy (London 1958), 
translated from the third (1953) French edition, 104f.; “Hymns (Greek Christian)" in 
the ERE (Edinburgh 1914), Vol. 7, 5-12; "Zwei syrischer Weihnachtslieder”, OrChr N.S. 
1 (1911) 193-203, esp. 196. 

3 A History of Byzantine Music and Hymnography (Oxford 1961?) 44, 156, 184f., 325. 

24 Romanos, 4. 

235 Ibid., 17. 

26 Ibid., 4. 
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precursor adduced.” This is not convincing, for (1) Peri pascha was a 
spoken sermon, not a sung hymn; (2) it has no acrostic; (3) it is not 
divided into a series of metrically identical strophes; (4) it has no re- 
frain; etc. An even more telling criticism, however, is that Peri pascha 
is composed in an elusive blend of the so-called “Asianic” (Greek) style 
and the Semitic style. Zuntz, that great defender of the Asianic, Greek 
content of Peri pascha, specifically observes that “The combination of 
Semitic features with the artifices of the contemporary Asianism is the 
mark also of Melitos style ..."?* Thus, in addition to a fundamental inter- 
nal con|tradiction, Grosdidier de Matons’ evidence for his conclusion 
is simply insufficient. Maas’ points of congruity between the kontakion 
and Syriac poetry have not been disproven, nor have more telling paral- 
lels been adduced from Greek verse. 

When attention is directed to Romanos literary sources, Grosdidier 
de Matons correctly states that “Dans l'état actuel des recherches, qui 
sont fort peu avancées, rien n'indique qu'il ait eu accés à des ouvrages 
écrits en langue syriaque”? 

In an effort to see if Romanos has a literary dependence upon the 
Syriac works of Ephrem, he checked four of Romanos' hymns against 
their counterpart in Ephrem’s Syriac corpus. The result? “La encore, 
rien nindique que Romanos ait eu le texte d'Ephrem sous les yeux??? 

Since Grosdidier de Matons nowhere appears to be sensitive to the 
logical distinction we have made between proofs of dependence in po- 
etic form and proofs of literary dependence," one can only surmise 
that he interpreted his failure to find any literary parallels in the Syriac 
Ephrem as further proof for a Greek origin of the poetic form of the 
kontakion. This is, of course, methodologically incorrect. 


7 Ibid., 16ff. 

8 G. Zuntz, “A Piece for Early Christian Rhetoric in the New Testament Manuscript 
1739, JTS 47 (1946) 73, italics added. 

29 Romanos, 254. 

3° [bid. 

31 For example, his criticism of Emereau (at n. 18, supra, in this article; at pp. 4, 6f. in 
his Romanos) focuses not upon the dubious logic Emereau employs (which runs some- 
thing like: “since Romanos used the Greek Ephrem as a literary source, his poetic form 
must have been Syrian too"), but upon the difficulty of attributing the Greek Ephrem 
to Ephrem Syrus (see n. 19 supra and our remarks in the text at that point). The clear 
implication is that if Grosdidier de Matons could be convinced that the Greek Ephrem 
was from Ephrem Syrus, then he would accept Emereau's logic! However, as we have 
shown, Emereau's logic was faulty. Grosdidier de Matons is correct in questioning the 
relationship of the Greek Ephrem to the Syriac Ephrem, but he remains in the same 
methodological cul-de-sac as Emereau. 
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In addition to this logical problem, scholarly specialisation once 
again appears to have provided at least a partial stumbling block in re- 
search, for the Classicist Grosdidier de Matons employed Lamy’s nine- 
teenth century edition of Ephrem’s works in his investigation, and relied 
on its Latin translation. Now, although Lamy’s edition is leagues ahead 
of the eighteenth century edition of Mobarak and Assemani (which F. 
C. Burkitt called “one of the most confusing and misleading works ever 
published”), it is grossly inferior to the superb modern edition of Ed- 
mund Beck in CSCO. Thus, the choice of edition for conducting the 
comparison was unfortunate. Furthermore, I am mystified by Grosdi- 
dier de Matons failure to consult Ephrem’s Commentary, presumably 
written on the Diatessaron of Tatian. This commentary is extant only 
in the original Syriac and in an Armenian translation. Its editor, Louis 
Leloir, terms it “la plus importante des œuvres exégétiques d Ephrem.” 
At several points Grosdidier de Matons himself draws attention to Ro- 
manos' penchant for harmonising gospel accounts—and the Diatessa- 
ron was a gospel harmony.*4 He even goes so far as to speculate that this 
may be the result of Romanos’ dependence on “une tradition syro-pa- 
lestinienne"—an excellent description of the Diatessaron.* It is all the 
more puzzling then, that Grosdidier de Matons has not consulted this 
work, especially when, in different con|texts, he shows he is acquainted 
with the Diatessaron, and cites Leloir's French translation of Ephrem’s 
Commentary which appeared in the same series as his own edition of 
Romanos’ hymns, Sources Chrétiennes.*° 


My own investigations into Romanos’ hymns began as an attempt to 
determine whether Romanos quoted Tatian’s Diatessaron. This gospel 
harmony was almost certainly composed in Syriac and, from its com- 
position in the mid-second century until its suppression in the fifth 
century, remained the most popular version of the gospels in Syria." 


? Dom Becks edition spans more than eighteen volumes in CSCO, and I shall not 
enumerate them all here. Two, however, because of the large number of parallels they 
offer, are worth noting: Hymnen de Nativitate in CSCO 186 (text), 187 (translation) 
(Louvain 1959) and Paschahymnen, CSCO 248 (text), 249 (translation) (Louvain 1964). 

3 Doctrines et méthodes de S. Ephrem daprès son Commentaire de lévangile concord- 
ant, CSCO 220 (Louvain 1961) 40. 

34 Romanos, 256. 

35 Ibid., 253. 

3° "Ihe Diatessaron is mentioned ibid., 10, 22; Leloir’s SC edition of the Commentary 
is cited ibid., 258, n. 9o. 

7 The Diatessaron was composed c. 170. It was suppressed in the early fifth century. 
Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrrhus from 423 to 457, reports impounding over two hundred 
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Ihe results were emphatically positive. Romanos knew and quoted the 
gospels not only in the form of the Diatessaron, but also from the Syriac 
versions, namely, the Vetus Syra and the Peshitta. He also has parallels 
with the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary. Elsewhere, I have provided nu- 
merous examples of these biblical parallels, and would direct the reader 
to that preliminary report. The appearance of the complete collection 
of parallels is imminent.2® 

Since the Diatessaron is lost, we are dependent upon secondary 
sources for its reconstruction. Chief among these is, of course, Ephrem’s 
Commentary. As I compared its Diatessaronic citations with Romanos’ 
hymns, I began to notice that Romanos cited not only the Diatessaron 
text, as quoted by Ephrem, but also borrowed from Ephrem’s own exege- 
sis, phraseology and interpretations. Consider the following examples: 


EXHIBIT I: 


In Romanos Fifth Hymn on the Resurrection (XLIV.5), Adam addresses 
the following lines to Hades: 


1 "Dore kai nAnyäg ôr àg& OLK àv rrapatrrjonrat, 
Sevtepos Addy Sv Eve yevnoetal pov 6 Zwthp: 
Tijv eur vipcpiav Ov ép breve yKy 
TMV oápka uov POPEOAG, Kkaðánep Käyw- 
5 Ov Xepovfip oby öpä, todtov vúčovor mevpav 
Kai wp avaBdvoe Kai tov Kavowva uov oféoel-4° 


(Adam speaking:) 
1 “Therefore he would not refuse even blows for me, 
The Second Adam will become the Saviour on account of me; 
He would endure my punishment for me 
Wearing my flesh, just as I do; 


copies of the Diatessaron in an effort to enforce the reading of the separated gospels 
(Haer. fab. comp., I, 20). A similar situation is probably being addressed in the fifth cen- 
tury Canons of Rabbula (Bishop of Edessa c. 412 to 436), which direct that “priests and 
deacons should take care that in every church there should be a copy of the Separate 
Gospels and that it should be read.” The text is in W. Wright, A Short History of Syriac 
Literature (London 1894) 4; F. C. Burkitt also reproduces it in Vol. II of his Evangelion 
da-Mepharreshe (Cambridge 1904) 177. See also the comments in the standard hand- 
books (Vööbus, Klijn, Metzger) and L. Leloir, Commentaire de levangile concordant ou 
Diatessaron, SC 121 (Paris 1966) 16ff. 

38 “Romanos and the Diatessaron: Readings and Method”, NTS 29 (1983) 484-507 
(chapter 2 above). 

3 In my forthcoming The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as Sources of Romanos the 
Melodist, CSCO 466 (Louvain 1985). 

^ Hymnes, Vol. IV, 556. 
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5 They will pierce the side of Him whom the Cherubim do not see 
And water will gush forth and extinguish my (Adam's) burning heat” 


This is an extraordinarily complex image, with seven points to be not- 

ed. (1) The side of the (2) Second Adam will be (3) pierced, and out will 

flow (4) water, which will (5) extinguish the (6) burning heat of (7) the 

First Adam. 

Compare this image from Romanos with that offered by Ephrem in 
the Syriac recension of his Commentary: 

opis dwor jain vA AY 

‚ns san am made en 

retard piri tar haidh rom Sal, 


‚a ort mim aa 


‚Kaum Ars mia) vs. ox 
—Ephrem, Comm., XXI, 104 


Quia enim ignis qui arsit in Adamo 
e costa sua arsit in eo, 
ideo perfossum est latus Adami secundi, 
et exiit ex eo fluvius aquarum, 
ad exstinguendum ignem Adami primi. 
—idem, translation? 


The parallel is extended, specific and exact, save that Romanos speaks 
of "burning heat’, while Ephrem speaks of “fire”. To my knowledge, the 
image is unique to Romanos—and Ephrem’s Commentary. 


EXHIBIT I: 


In Romanos’ hymn On the Annunciation (IX.8), the angel Gabriel tells 
Mary that she is to bear a child. Mary’s incredulity leads Gabriel, in ex- 
asperation, to utter the following aside to the congregation: 


1 Tóob kwedc ó iepeùç Kai kvogópoc rj oteipa, Kai Mapia émotei uor? 


1 “Behold, the priest is mute and the sterile is pregnant, 
[yet Mary does not believe me” 


The reference is, of course, to the priest Zechariah, and the sterile wom- 
an is his wife Elisabeth. With these events already having come to pass, 
reasons Gabriel, Mary ought to be convinced of what he is telling her. 
Compare Ephrems text, taken from his Commentary. (The text is from 


4 L, Leloir, ed., Saint Éphrem, Commentaire de lévangile concordant in Chester Be- 
atty Monographs 8 (Dublin 1963) 214. 

42 Ibid., 215. 

^ Hymnes, Vol. IL, 28. 
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the Latin translation of the Armenian recension, for the Syriac has a 
lacuna at this point). 


.. immo insuper impossibile erat illi (Joseph) ut non crederet Mariae, 
quae multa testimonia habebat, nempe silentium Zachariae, et concep- 
tionem Elisabeth ... 

—Ephrem, Comm., II, 4* 


In both Ephrem and Romanos, the passage is linked with unbelief; an 
approximate parallel is Lk. i, 36, where Gabriel cites the pregnancy of 
Elisabeth in answering Mary’s doubts. (Romanos keeps this context; 
Ephrem transposes it to Joseph and his doubt.) The noteworthy point, 
however, is the addition of the muteness of Zechariah, which is absent 
from the Lucan version, yet which is found in both poets. Further- 
more, observe that the order is the same in our two poets: Zechariah/ 
the priest is mentioned first, followed by Elisabeth/the sterile one. I 
am ignorant of any other sources which make this expansion. 

My investigations show that the majority of Romanos’ parallels with 
Ephrems Syriac corpus are to be found in the Commentary. This is sig- 
nificant, for it serves to confirm the findings of Diatessaronic readings 
in Romanos, and vice versa: the Diatessaronic readings in | Romanos 
re-enforce the assertion that Romanos knew Ephrems works, including 
the Commentary. 

The parallels are, however, not limited to the Commentary alone, but 
also extend to Ephrem’s Syriac hymns as well: 


EXHIBIT III: 
Romanos, Hymn on the Holy Innocents (XV.8): 


1 Tyvebcag ý dAwrng tov uéyav OKDLVOY, 
dteyeipet Kat’ avtod TODG KAKODG Kbvac 
Eowdev kai £&o9ev BnOAeeu nepırpexovras 
[kai Gytodvtac tò 9r]papa- 
TOÙG ápvac dé onapattet, ovyi dé tov A€ovta-45 


(The poet is describing Herod’s search for the infant Jesus and the 
slaughter of the young boys:) 
1 “Hunting the great whelp, the fox 
Rouses against Him the evil dogs 
Which are running about inside and outside Bethlehem, 
[seeking their prey; 


44 L. Leloir, ed., Saint Éphrem, Commentaire de lévangile concordant, CSCO 145 
(Louvain 1964) 18. 
^ Hymnes, Vol. II, 214. 
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But he (the fox) lacerates the lambs, not the lion;” 


This symbolism and the context are identical with Ephrem’s Sixth Hymn 
on the Nativity, strophe 20:4 


am bia eins nah er aaa 
“Es hörte aber der Fuchs, * daß der Lowe noch jung sei, ...”47 


Jesus is the "lion" in Rev. v, 5, and Herod is likened to a “fox” in Lk. xiii, 
32, but the combination of these symbols in the specific context of the 
slaughter of the innocents is the feature which links our poets. 


EXHIBIT IV: 


Sometimes—and this is one of the surest proofs of dependence— Ro- 
manos’ text is understandable only when read in the light of Ephrem’s 
hymns. Note the use of “thorny” in the following passages in Romanos: 


Romanos, First Hymn on the Nativity (X.11): 


(The reference is to Joseph and his dream (Mt. i, 20-21) in which an angel 
assures him that Mary's conception is indeed divine:) 
7 mopiv]9éa Tov dxavOwdy 

émAnpoqópnoe vukróg nepi vv Avrtobvtov abtóv- 


7 “A fiery vision reassured the thorny one 
In the night concerning his distress.” 


Romanos, Third Hymn on the Nativity (XII, 11): 


(Mary wonders over her conception:) 
5 ImAov ó nAaotovpyög Tg pot oikhoe; 
Tiv dxavdady vow TO nÜp od qAéysut? 


5 “How can the Creator reside in me, clay? 
(Or) fire not consume (my) thorny nature?” 


Grosdidier de Matons has felt it necessary to elucidate these two pas- 
sages with the following note: 


On trouvera fréquemment chez Romanos l'antithése du feu et de l'épine, 
ou bien du feu et de l'herbe, plus ou moins adroitement amenée.*° 


4° E, Beck, ed., Hymnen de Nativitate, text, CSCO 186 (Louvain 1959) 54. 

47 E. Beck, ed., Hymnen de Nativitate, translation, CSCO 187 (Louvain 1959) 46. 
55 Hymnes, Vol. II, 62. 

49 Ibid., 126, 128. 

5° Ibid., 65, n. 1. 
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We are given to understand that this is one of the less adroit antith- 
eses, for in all other cases a note is lacking—the symbolism is clear. It is 
true that Romanos often juxtaposes feu (rp, “fire”) with herbe (Bärtog, 
"bramble"). The image is based on the OT story of the burning bush. 
As it bore the divine fire without being consumed, so Mary bears the 
Christ without being destroyed. An example of this archetypal exegesis 
is found in Romanos’ Third Hymn on the Nativity (XII, Prooimion): 


4 párovév nupi | ákaváqAekrov 


(Joseph understood when he saw Mary,) 
4 “A bramble on fire without being consumed,’ 


The symbolism is obvious and immediately understandable. No ex- 
planatory footnotes are required. 

This image, the fire in the bramble, is, appropriately enough, re- 
served for Mary. Note that “bramble” (Batoc) is a noun. It is a thing, the 
bramble, which bore the fire; it is a person, Mary, who bears the Christ. 
It is not a quality or a characteristic, but an object. 

The mere fact that Grosdidier de Matons finds it necessary to append 
a footnote only at those two points where Romanos uses “thorny”, and 
not when he uses “bramble”, demonstrates that he senses the two pas- 
sages with “thorny” are somehow different. He senses correctly. 

Observe that, unlike “bramble”, which is a noun, “thorny” is an ad- 
jective in both our cases. Note that in the first example (First Hymn on 
the Nativity, X.11), it is descriptive of Joseph; he is the “thorny one’, not 
Mary. How could the archetype of the burning bush possibly be ap- 
plied to him? Clearly, something is amiss. Let us see if Ephrems use of 
“thorny” can illuminate Romanos’ use of the term. 


Ephrem, Fifth Hymn on Paradise (13): 
radar moe Nien riamn dul aaa 


“Und als ich zum Ufer kam, * (zum Ufer) 
der Erde, der Mutter der Dornen, ..?53 


Ephrem, Sogita I (28):* 


52 Ibid., 118. 

5 E. Beck, ed., Hymnen de Paradiso und Contra Julianum, text, CSCO 174 (Louvain 
1957) 18, line 20. 

5 E. Beck, ed., Hymnen de Paradiso und Contra Julianum, translation, CSCO 175 
(Louvain 1857) 17. 

54 E. Beck, ed., Hymnen de Nativitate, text, CSCO 186 (Louvain 1959) 195. 
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naları mao hal cal wor rin eas 


“Die Kinder der Erde vermehrten * ihre Verfluchung und die Dornen, 
die sie entstellten; ...’> 


We understand from Ephrem that “thorns” are, for him, a symbol of 
the earth, of humanity in its fallenness. Consequently, the adjective 
“thorny”, as used by Romanos, would mean earthly, human or mortal. 

Suddenly, Romanos text is clear. In the first example, we are not deal- 
ing with some misapplication of the burning bush archetype to Joseph. 
Rather, the adjective “thorny” stands independent, descriptive of Joseph 
as mortal, with human doubts. Moreover, we see that “fiery” is also in- 
dependent; it is, in fact, Romanos’ usual way of describing an angel (cp. 
Romanos Hymn on the Annunciation (IX.3, line 8): (of | Gabriel) “the 
image is fiery”; idem, 4, line 5-6: (Gabriel, speaking to Mary) “Why does 
my fiery image frighten you?”). Just as in these passages “fiery” stands 
without an antithesis, so it could here, simply as a description of the an- 
gel in the vision. Equivalently, “thorny” does not require the antithesis 
“fiery” to be effective. Armed with the knowledge from Ephrem that 
“thorny” means “human” or “earthly”, the passage retains its symbolism 
and precision when read without “fiery”: “A vision reassured the thorny 
one/ In the night concerning his distress.’ This ability to delete either 
half of the presumed “antithése’, and still read the passage intelligibly, 
makes it obvious that this is not, in reality, an antithesis in Romanos’ 
usual sense. “Fiery” is not juxtaposed with “thorny’, for each has its own 
specific function in Romanos’ symbolic scheme. 

In the second instance (Third Hymn on the Nativity, XIL11), Roma- 
nos undoubtedly intended to juxtapose "fire" and "thorny nature”, for 
the reference is to Mary. But only when read in the light of Ephrem 
do we perceive the poets brilliant double-entendre. Mary is, yes, the 
bramble (à la the OT story of the burning bush). But Mary also has 
a "thorny (= human, mortal) nature”. Remember that “thorny nature” 
could equally be applied to any other mortal; indeed, we have just seen 
it applied to Joseph. 

Grosdidier de Matons sensed correctly when he appended a note at 
the two places where Romanos uses “thorny”. The passages are different 
from those which read “bramble”. But, as we have just seen, Romanos’ 
diction is hardly “moins adroitement” in the passages with “thorny”. In- 
deed, it is so skillfully nuanced that its meaning is lost on most readers. 

It is unfortunate that Grosdidier de Matons' footnote attempts to 


55 E. Beck, ed., Hymnen de Nativitate, translation, CSCO 187 (Louvain 1959) 182. 
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equate these two symbols, erasing the difference between them. It is 
fortunate that we have Ephrem’s Syriac hymns to enlighten us, for they 
make manifest subtleties in Romanos’ hymns which make cognoscenti 
smile with delight. 


Earlier, we pointed out the necessity of distinguishing between the evi- 
dence for literary dependence and the evidence for congruity in poetic 
form. Our parallels, on their own, do not establish the Syrian origin 
of the kontakion. Rather, they merely establish that Romanos owes a 
debt—a tremendous debt—to Syriac sources, especially to Ephrem, the 
greatest Syrian poet. Romanos’ choice of symbols, his ex|egesis, phrases 
and metaphors are often dependent upon the Syriac Ephrem. 

When one reflects upon this for a moment, it is not at all surpris- 
ing, for we saw that Romanos was a Syrian by birth, who received his 
earliest training in Berytus. As a hymnographer, a liturgist, he most 
certainly would have been acquainted with the greatest hymnographer 
of his native land, Ephrem. 

There is no question but that Romanos knew and used Greek sources 
in his hymns; after all, he was writing in the “Vatican” of his day. It is also 
beyond dispute that Romanos adapted certain features of Greek rhetoric 
and incorporated them in his hymns; after all, he was writing in Greek. 
However, inasmuch as Maas has already established points of congruity 
between Syriac poetic forms and the poetic form of the kontakion (and 
no one has refuted these points or discovered more compelling points of 
congruity with Greek verse), and inasmuch as Grosdidier de Matons as- 
sertions that "rien n'indique que (Romanos) ait eu accàs à des ouvrages 
écrits en langue syriaque” and “rien nindique que Romanos ait eu le 
texte d'Ephrem sous les yeux" have now been shown to be simply wrong, 
one sees that both modes of inquiry are in agreement. 

Maas’ research in poetic form indicates that Romanos was depend- 
ent upon the formal forms of Syrian poetry. The texts presented in this 
article demonstrate Romanos literary dependence upon the Syriac 
corpus of Ephrem. The implications for the origin of the kontakion are 
self-evident. 


5€ Other parallels with Ephrem’s Syriac corpus have been presented in my article 
cited in n. 38, supra; only one ofthe seven parallels presented there duplicates evidence 
adduced here. This same article also presents parallels with the Syriac versions and with 
the Diatessaron. The complete collection of Diatessaronic parallels and parallels with 
Ephrem Syrus will be in my study cited in n. 39, supra. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


CAN APXENOKOITAI BE TRANSLATED BY “HOMOSEXUALS”? 
(1 COR. 6.9; 1 TIM. 1.10) 


A recent article in this journal by Mr. David F. Wright: has challenged 
the contention of Dr. John Boswell that dpoevoxoitat denotes “male 
sexual agents, i.e., active male prostitutes”? Through much of Wright’s 
article he cites texts with äpoevokoıt- as denoting, variously, “homo- 
sexual activity” (139, 140); “homosexual conduct” (137); “male homo- 
sexuality” (131, 133, 134); “homosexuality” (141, 145); “male homosexual 
activity” (144); “that homoerotic vice which Jewish writers ... regarded 
as a signal token of pagan Greek depravity” (145); and, finally, in his 
title, “homosexuals”: “Homosexuals or Prostitutes: The Meaning of 
APXENOKOITAI (1 Cor. 6:9, 1 Tim. 1:10)”. 

For some time, I too have been uncomfortable with Boswell’s defini- 
tion. Wright has performed a service in calling attention to the transla- 
tions in the Versions, and to the LXX echoes in the word. As evinced 
above, however, there is considerable imprecision in Wrights own 
speaking of the meaning of dpoevoxoit-. Reference to a dictionary will 
make manifest the distinctions among the multiple translations Wright 
offers. 

In a future article I will discuss the adequacy of the various transla- 
tions of dpoevoxoitat (see chapter 9 below). Broken into its roots, it 
literally translates as “the ones (masc.) who lie/sleep with men’, and, in 
the interval, that is the translation I would espouse. Here, I only wish to 
point out that the translation given by Wright in his title, "homosexu- 
als”, is unacceptable. 

Wright is not alone in offering “homosexuals” as the translation of 
apoevoxoitat; indeed, it is the rendering of today’s most widely used 
English Bible translation, the Revised Standard Version (1 Cor. 6.9). 

In this brief note, I wish to call attention to a major disjunction be- 
tween contemporary thought— especially as enshrined in our modern 
| noun “homosexual(s)”—and the categories of thought in the time of 


+ “Homosexuals or Prostitutes: The Meaning of APLENOKOITAI (1 Cor. 6:9, 1 Tim 
1:10)”, VigChr 38 (1984), 125-53. 

* J. Boswell, Christianity, Social Tolerance and Homosexuality (Chicago/London 
1980) 344. 
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Paul. Both in Classical and Roman antiquity, male sexuality was regard- 
ed as polyvalent. There were an infinite number of options, any number 
of which might be pursued serially or simultaneously? A man might be, 
variously, a husband (ävrjp), a frequenter of prostitutes (nopvokónog), 
a lover of another man or young man (£&paotng), a lover of youths 
(noudepaotng), and/or an adulterer (uotxóc). While individual tastes 
might vary, virtually the total spectrum of known sexual behaviour, 
with the exception of transvestism, was acceptable (with varying de- 
grees of enthusiasm on the part of the chronicler, of course). Thus, a 
man could be characterized sexually only by describing his sexual acts: 
man A is àvr]p Kal ttopvokönog; man B is àvrjp Kal nopvokónoç Kal 
épaotric; man C is NOPVOKÓTOG kai épaor|c. 

With the emergence of Christianity (which, as Wright correctly 
points out, largely appropriated Jewish sexual mores), new lines were 
drawn, now dividing sexual behaviour into the “natural” and the “un- 
natural" But these new labels were, perforce, applied on the basis of 
acts, just as the earlier Greco-Roman labels had been.^ 

Thus, within both pagan and Christian antiquity, no categories of 
“homosexuals” and “heterosexuals” existed; indeed, such categories 
would not have made sense. Instead, acts were the crucial matter, 
earning you a sobriquet from Greco-Roman society, and a “natural/ 
unnatural” label from Christian society. This fact is laid out with ab- 
solute clarity by Sir Kenneth Dover, in a work with which Wright is 
familiar: 


The Greeks were aware ... that individuals differ in their sexual prefer- 
ences, but their language has no nouns corresponding to the English nouns 


? Itis worth noting that this polyvalence remains a part of the human male, as dem- 
onstrated by the results of modern empirical research: cf. A. Kinsey, Sexual Behaviour 
in the Human Male (Philadelphia/London 1949); A. P. Bell and M. S. Weinberg, Homo- 
sexualities (New York 1979). 

My characterizations of attitudes in antiquity is necessarily brief; the reader is re- 
ferred to the definitive work by K. J. Dover, Greek Homosexuality (London 1978), and 
F. Buffiére, Eros adolescent: La pédérastie dans la Gréce antique (Paris 1980); and, on 
the Roman period, S. Lilja, Homosexuality in Republican and Augustan Rome (Hel- 
sinki 1983), Vol. 74 of Commentationes Humanarum Litterarum (Societas Scientarum 
Fennica). 

^ This is proven by the previous translations of dpoevoKoitat into English. “Sodo- 
mites" was the most common translation (cp. Boswell, 338), and A New English Diction- 
ary on Historical Principles (Oxford 1919) defines a "Sodomite" as: "One who practices 
or commits sodomy” (IX?, 366, emphasis added); “Sodomy”, in turn, is defined as “An 
unnatural form of sexual intercourse, esp. that of one male with another" (ibid.). Clearly, 
an act is being described. 

5 Wright, 150, n. 47. 
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“a homosexual" and “a heterosexual", since they assumed that virtually 
everyone responds at different times to both homosexual and to hetero- 
sexual stimuli ...° 


History moves on, however, for better or worse. The same-sex love 
which many Greeks considered the highest, most noble form of hu- 
man emotion, was called a heresy and a sin by the church. Later it was 
viewed as a crime, and subsequently as a medical illness. 

It is at this point in history, in 1869, that a Hungarian physician, 
Karoly M. Benkert, writing in German in an open letter appealing for 
more humane treatment for those who prefer to love members of their 
own sex, first used the noun “homosexual”. Benkert’s word—he appears 
to have coined it—described certain “mannlichen oder weiblichen In- 
dividuen" who were “bei der Geburt" erotically oriented towards their 
own Sex.” 

Note that Benkert’s definition has nothing to do with sexual acts. 
Rather, his word is descriptive solely of an orientation, an impulse, or 
an affectional preference. This is totally congruent with the only defini- 
tion of the noun “homosexual” in the Supplement to the Oxford English 
Dictionary, which notes its first English usage in 1912, less than seven- 
ty-five years ago: “A person who has a sexual propensity for a person of 
his or her own sex; esp. one whose sexual desires are directed wholly or 
largely towards people from the same sex.” Again, there is no mention 
of acts.? Indeed, “desires” and “propensity” are the defining character- 


$ Dover, 1, n. 1, emphasis added. 

7 M. Hirschfeld, "Das Ergebnis der statistischen Untersuchungen über der Prozent- 
satz der Homosexuellen’, Jahrbuch für sexuelle Zwischenstufen 6 (1904), 112, n. 2. 

Note the philosophical thesis accepted if one accepts Benkert's terminology: “homo- 
sexuals" are “natural” (“bei der Geburt"), not “unnatural”. Hence, there is a fine irony in 
the use of Benkert's word by Bible translators. 

8 A Supplement to the Oxford English Dictionary (Oxford 1976) II, 136. 

° Websters Third New International Dictionary (Springfield, MA 1971), unlike the 
SuppOED, does admit the possible use of the noun *homosexual" to describe someone 
“who is inclined toward or practices homosexuality” (1085); and “homosexuality” can 
mean either a same-sex affectional preference or same-sex sexual activity. This popular- 
ized, perhaps Americanized usage is, I venture, what Wright intends in his title. But it 
will not do. First, it does not resolve the problem that even this new category of “those 
who engage in same-sex sexual behaviour" did not exist in antiquity. Second, if one 
were to use "homosexual" in translating 1 Cor. 6.9, one would still have to indicate 
which of the two senses in Webster’ is meant: its original, affectional preference sense, 
or in its later slang sense of denoting persons who engage in certain sexual acts regard- 
less of his affectional preference. (Remember that numerous "heterosexuals" engage in 
"homosexual" acts, and vice-versa; cp. Kinsey or Bell and Weinberg, op. cit.) It is ap- 
parent that Webster’ definition is a corruption of the original meaning of the word, and 
leads to such confusion as to render the terms “homosexual” and “heterosexual” mean- 
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istics. The correctness of this is immediately obvious, for we all know 
of celibate heterosexuals; so too are there celibate homosexuals. 

By now the rub in translating äpoevoroitaı by “homosexuals” is 
obvious. It fails as a translation for it violates historical and linguistic 
fact by attempting to read a modern concept back into antiquity, where 
no equivalent concept existed.!° Once that error has been committed, 
the inaccuracies multiply exponentially: e.g., (1) the translation is in- 
accurate because it includes celibate homophiles; (2) it incorrectly ex- 
cludes heterosexuals who engage in homosexual acts; (3) it incorrectly 
includes female homosexuals. 

Sir Kenneth Dover has remarked: “I know of no topic in classical 
studies (other than homosexuality) on which a scholar's normal ability 
to perceive differences ... is so easily impaired .."" The truth of that as- 
sertion is manifest in this case.” 


ingless. Webster's lexicographers are ignorant of the psychological facts of the case, 
even though they may be correctly recording the use of the word in popular speech. 

10 The sole possible exception of which I am aware is Plato, Symp. 189d-192d (the 
three sexes). Even here, however, acts appear to be the deciding factor in deciding 
which sex you are—note the profusion of verbal forms. 

u Dover, vii. 

2 [n addition to Wright’s imprecision in translating dpoevoKoitat (cp. his various— 
and contradictory—translations given in the first paragraph of this article), note also: 

(1) After 20 pages of examining various usages of àpoevokoirat, Wright caps his case 
by asserting: “Boswell has signally failed to demonstrate any use of dpoevokoitng etc. 
in which it patently does not denote male homosexual activity" (144). While Wright 
may have disproved Boswell's thesis (as I have already admitted in the second para- 
graph of this article), his logic here is a self-evident tautology, which proves nothing. 
Since Boswell maintains that the word indicates "active male prostitutes" what exactly 
does one expect them to be engaged in, other than “male homosexual activity”? What 
Wright should have said is either (i) *Boswell has failed to demonstrate that every use 
of apoevoroitaı denotes active male prostitutes" or (ii) “I (Wright) have shown that 
dpoevoxoitat denotes persons other than active male prostitutes”. 

(2) Wright asserts (150, n. 47) that in Greek homosexual couples "the relationship 
was essentially that of ruler and ruled, which helps to explain why raiç was used of the 
younger partner ...” This is prejudicial nonsense. First, to the characterization of the 
relationship: There are more than a hundred texts in the Greek Anthology (esp. Bk. XIT) 
which directly contradict Wright's unsubstantiated assertion. Greek literature abounds 
with evidence which turns Wright statement on its head. Frag. 360 of Anakreon (ed. 
Page; a translation is in Dover, 84) calls a boy (mai) the "charioteer of (the poet's) soul”. 
For Anakreon, it is clear that the youth is the ruler, not the ruled. Similarly, Alcibiades 
leads his (older) suitors around by their noses, just as a pretty young woman does. 
Second, to Wright's explanation of the use of aic: Is it not analogous to husbands call- 
ing their human wives “pet”, or saying that she is “out with the girls"—even though all 
the women may be over fifty? Boswell, or course, has already dealt with the question 
most adequately (29). Wright's characterization is incorrect, and his "explanation" is an 
obfuscation. 
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Neither the amassing of parallel usages of dpoevoxoitat in ancient 
documents nor the examination of the translations of the word into 
other ancient languages will remove the insurmountable obstacle that 
none of these agrees with the meaning of the modern noun “homo- 
sexuals”. This is because prior to 1869 there was no cognative struc- 
ture, either in our society or in antiquity, within which the modern 
bifurcation of humanity into “homosexuals” and “heterosexuals” made 
sense. Therefore, when viewed either from the perspective of the an- 
cient world or contemporary society, the translation of dpoevoKoitat 
by “homosexuals” is seen to be mistaken. 


This whole subject demands the utmost in subtle, nuanced thinking. However, as 
these examples demonstrate, discernment is a quality often lacking in Mr. Wright's ar- 
ticle. Therefore, one is justified in being suspicious of his conclusions. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


NEW EVIDENCE FOR THE QUESTION 
OF THE ORIGINAL LANGUAGE OF THE DIATESSARON 


Ihe question of the original language of Diatessaron has long vexed 
scholarship. It is a puzzle which has attracted the most formidable 
minds in New Testament textual studies: Zahn and Baumstark, Plooij 
and Burkitt. As one of our earliest witnesses to the NT text—it ante- 
dates the oldest uncials by a century and a half—the Diatessaron is of 
preeminent importance for recovering second-century gospel readings. 
"Pour retrouver les plus anciennes leçons évangéliques, la connaissance 
de l'oeuvre de Tatien est d'une importance primordiale?” 

Given this fact, it is disturbing to discover that Diatessaronic read- 
ings have been deleted from the apparatus of the latest (twenty-sixth) 
edition of Nestle-Aland. It is to be admitted that not all the editions 
and/or translations upon which these lectiones variae were based are 
reliable. Hence, some of the “variants” in earlier editions of Nestle- 
Aland, as well as other NT editions (e.g., Merk), are inaccurate and 
misleading.? (It follows, however, that the remainder of the readings 
were accurate ...) The result of this new exlusion is that we will soon be 
awash with a generation of NT scholars who do not even think of the 
Diatessaron when considering the NT text: out of sight, out of mind. 
The Diatessaron must now struggle to be readmitted to the apparatus 
of this most widely-used edition of the NT. 

To its credit, the recently published first volume of The New Testa- 
ment in Greek^ includes Diatessaronic readings in its apparatus. The 
opus magnum of Prof. Heinrich Greeven, a complete renewal of Huck’s 
Synopsis? also includes Diatessaronic variants in its splendid apparatus. 


1 L. Leloir, "Le Diatessaron de Tatien’, Orient Syrien 1 (1956), p. 209. 

> E.g., the criticism of Tj. Baarda, “In Search of the Diatessaron Text”, in his Early 
Transmission of Words of Jesus (Amsterdam, 1983), pp. 67f. 

3 The obvious solution is, of course, not to eliminate the source from the apparatus, 
but to engage the requisite experts to either retranslate the MS or check the variants 
against the MS, and eliminate those readings found to be inaccurate. 

^ The New Testament In Greek: The Gospel According to St. Luke (Pt. I, Chaps. 1-12) 
(Oxford, 1984). 

5 A. Huck, Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien, fundamentally revised by H. Greeven 
(Tübingen, 19815). 
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The “Continuing Seminar On the Diatessaron’, which meets un- 
der the auspices of Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas, counts Prof. 
Greeven as one of its founders. It was there that I first met him. The 
interest he took in the work of a young aspirant was heartening; his per- 
sonal kindness and generosity are matched by his intellectual integrity, 
acuity and depth. These are the rarest of qualities, in singular combina- 
tion, and they bespeak a great man. 

I am delighted to offer this essay to a man who honours me with his 
friendship; it is appropriate to present it to a scholar who is a member 
of what Quispel calls “an order within an order”—connoisseurs of the 
Diatessaron. 


The Diatessaron is a harmony of the four canonical gospels and, per- 
haps, other early gospels. It was compiled by Tatian, "the Assyrian as he 
calls himself. Justin Martyr was his teacher in Rome; after Justin's death 
about 165 AD, Tatian left Rome and returned to the East and obscurity. 
Today the Diatessaron is no longer extant. Instead, we possess vari- 
ous documents termed witnesses to the Diatessaron. Below are listed 
the most important, those pertinent to our study. On the basis of lan- 
guage and provenance, they are divided into Eastern and Western.” 


Eastern Diatessaronic Witnesses: 


Ephrems Commentary (Syriac & Armenian recensions, IV cent.) 
Aphrahat’s gospel citations (Syriac, IV cent.) 

Arabic Harmony (Arabic, XII-XIII cent.) 

Persian Harmony (Persian, 1547 AD, copy of XIII cent. MS) 
Syriac NT Versions: Syr**??! (Syriac, IV cent. & later) 

Isho‘dad of Merv’s Commentary (Syriac, IX cent.) 


Western Diatessaronic Witnesses: 


Codex Fuldensis (Latin, VI cent.) 
Liége Harmony (Middle Dutch, XIII cent.) 


> « 


$ A propos Tatian, see M. Whittaker’s “Introduction” in her edition of Tatian's Ora- 
tio ad Graecos and Fragments (Oxford Early Christian Texts) (Oxford, 1982), pp. ix-xvii. 
On the Diatessaron, see my The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as Sources of Romanos 
the Melodist, CSCO 475 (Louvain, 1985), pp. 20-51. The classic reference is C. Peters, 
Das Diatessaron Tatians, Orientalia Christiana Analecta 123 (Roma, 1939). Often over- 
looked is L. Leloir's excellent “Introduction” to his French translation of Ephrem's Com- 
mentary: Éphrem de Nisibe: Commentaire de l'évangile concordant ou Diatessaron, SC 
121 (Paris, 1966). 

7 Further descriptions of the individual witnesses are to be found in my The Dia- 
tessaron (op. cit.), or the handbooks of Peters, Vóóbus or Metzger. 
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Stuttgart, Cambridge, Haaren and Haagse Harmonies (all in Middle 
Dutch, XIV-XV cent., and textually related to the Liege Harmony) 
Theodiscum Harmony (Middle German, XIV cent., also related to 
Liege) 

Tuscan Harmony (Middle Italian, XIII-XIV cent.) 

Venetian Harmony (Middle Italian, XIII-XIV cent.) 

Pepysian Harmony (Middle English, c. 1400 AD) 


Each of these documents has its own textual history and, to a greater 
or lesser degree, each has been “Vulgatized”. This is a process in which 
unique Diatessaronic readings are stripped from the Diatessaronic wit- 
nesses, and replaced with the standard canonical reading.* The concept 
of Vulgatization will be important in our study; we will see examples of 
it shortly. 

Vulgatization, along with the linguistic and temporal diversity of the 
witnesses, presents Diatessaronic studies with its greatest problem: de- 
ciding what is a genuine Diatessaronic reading, and what is merely a 
chance agreement among Diatessaronic witnesses, or a “local” (speak- 
ing geographically) variant. 

Some years ago, I developed three criteria which can aid in making 
these judgements.? Rather than being hard and fast rules, they offer an 
objective benchmark against which to measure readings. The criteria 
have met with approval, and are the standard by which we will measure 
readings in this study. They are: 


(1) To be Diatessaronic, a reading should appear in both Eastern and 
Western Diatessaronic witnesses (thus guaranteeing a minimum of two 
sources, with linguistic and geographic diversity—a guard against local 
variants and chance agreements). 

(2) The reading should not appear in any non-Diatessaronic sources, which 
might have contaminated our Diatessaronic witnesses (thus insuring the 
“purity” of the tradition, by limiting it to the Diatessaronic circle of texts). 

(3) The genre of the sources with the reading should all be identical. All 
should represent harmonized Lives of Jesus or (as in the case of the Syriac 
Versions) sources which have a distinct possibility of having been influ- 
enced by the Diatessaronic tradition. (Should a “Diatessaronic” reading 
appear in a non-harmonized tradition, this criterion can help to deter- 
mine if the outlier is related to or totally independent from the Diatessa- 
ronic texts). 


* The term “Vulgatization” is used regardless of what canonical version is used; it 
need not be the Latin Vulgate of Jerome. A Syriac source, for example, would have been 
brought into line with the Harklean or, perhaps, the Peshitta. 

? Originally expressed in my “Romanos and the Diatessaron: Readings and Method’, 
NTS 29 (1983), p. 490 (chapter 2 above); see also my The Diatessaron, op. cit., pp. 55-57. 
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What this means in practice is best illustrated by an example, given 
below. As can be seen in the lemma, Mt. 8.4 and parallels, Jesus tells the 
healed leper to "offer the gift which Moses commanded". But note the 
variant in the Eastern Diatessaronic witnesses: in both recensions of 
Ephrem’s Commentary, Jesus tells the leper to “fulfill the Law". Similarly 
Isho‘dad: “offer a gift as the Law commanded”. 


Mt 8.4 (par.): naye ceavtov ócizov TH iepet Kal ztpooéveykov TO SWpov ð 
7ipooératev Moofic. 


Eastern Diatessaronic Witnesses: 


Ephrem, Comm., XII.23 (Syriac): 
„mals dumai aco mary Ama ‚cal ra eros Ma? 
Vade, ostende teipsum sacerdotibus, et imple legem quam spernis." 
Ephrem, Comm., XII.23 (Armenian): Vade tu, ostende teipsum sacerdo- 
tibus, et perfice legem quam spernis.” 
Isho‘dad, Comm., (ad loc.): 
‚Ba xn wort éin cinta ican hal Mena? 
Go to the priests and offer a gift as the Law commanded.“ 


Western Diatessaronic Witnesses: 


Liege Harmony, LVIII: ganc ten papen van der wet- en vertoegh di hen- 
en offer hen alselke offerande alse moyses gheboet in der wet. 

Venetian Harmony, XLII: va et mostrate a li prevedi e fa loferta che 
comanda la lege.'° 


It is attractive to view this as a Syrian variant, perhaps originating with 
Ephrem. But note the readings of the Western Diatessaronic witnesses. 
In Middle Dutch (Liege): “offer them (i.e., the priests) such an offering 
as Moses commanded in the Law”; in the Venetian Harmony, “make 
the offering which the Law commands”. The Liege Harmony, by conflat- 
ing the canonical “Moses” with the Diatessaronic “Law’, makes it clear 


10 L, Leloir, Saint Ephrem, Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant texte syriaque, 
Chester Beatty Monographs 8 (Dublin, 1963), p. 98; hereafter cited as: Leloir, Beatty. 

™ Ibid., p. 99. 

2 L, Leloir, Saint Éphrem, Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant, version Arméni- 
enne, CSCO 145 (Louvain, 1954), p. 126; hereafter cited as: Leloir, CSCO. 

5 M. D. Gibson, ed., The Commentaries of Isho‘dad of Merv, Vol. II, Horae Semitica 
VI (Cambridge, 1911), p. 7o. 

^^ Ibid., Vol. I, HSem V, p. 42. 

5 D. Plooij, C. A. Phillips and A. H. A. Bakker, eds., The Liege Diatessaron, Parts 
I-VII, Verhand. nederlandse ak. van wetensch., Afd. letterkunde 19, 21 (Amsterdam, 
1929-70), p. 104; hereafter cited as: Plooij, Liege. 

© V. Todesco, Il Diatessaron Veneto, Pt. 1 of Il Diatessaron in Volgare Italiano, Studi e 
Testi 81 (Città del Vaticano, 1938), p. 50; hereafter cited as: Todesco, Veneto. 
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that we are dealing with something other than a simple substitution. 
Applying our criteria: (1) the reading has bilateral (Eastern and West- 
ern) support. (2) It is restricted to Diatessaronic witnesses; it occurs in 
no Greek or Latin MSS; it occurs in no Patristic or apocryphal sources. 
(3) All of the sources with the reading are either gospel harmonies or 
commenting on a gospel harmony. 

Since there is no other source from which our witnesses might have 
taken the reading, and since the Diatessaron is the only known com- 
mon denominator among them, one is compelled to accept the conclu- 
sion that the reading of the Diatessaron was “fulfill the Law”. Given that, 
we now have before us a reading which antedates Codex Sinaiticus (N) 
by 150 years. We stand in the second century. 

This is the textual importance of the Diatessaron. The gospel quota- 
tions of Justin, Marcion, Clement and Irenaeus provide incontrovert- 
ible | proof that the four gospels which we now call canonical were still 
in a state of textual flux in the second century. Since the Diatessaron 
was composed about the year 170—precisely in the midst of this period 
of textual diversity—its text would reflect the state of the gospels as they 
stood then. The text of the Diatessaron offers the researcher a “snap- 
shot’, as it were, of the gospels circa the year 170. 

Often Diatessaronic readings are nothing more than an expansion or 
alteration of the standard Greek text which became canonical. In these 
cases, the Diatessarons text is clearly secondary to the Greek text. But 
occasionally, and this example may be one such case, the Diatessaron 
offers a variant which appears to antedate the canonical text.” Whether 
the reader agrees or disagrees with that assertion is, however, not the 
issue. The point has been made to demonstrate what should be clear on 
purely chronological grounds: the Diatessaron holds the possibility of 
reaching behind the present canonical text. 

Given that this is the case, it is all the more surprising that the original 
language of the Diatessaron is unknown. Now that we have a method 
for isolating Diatessaronic readings, let us address the main problem. 


Modern research on the Diatessaron began with Zahn in 1881. With 
only the Curetonian Syriac and the Armenian recension of Ephrem’s 
Commentary in hand—the other witnesses were either undiscovered 
or unpublished—Zahn concluded that “das Diatessaron existierte von 


7 Forother examples of readings which appear to antedate their canonical parallels, 
see my The Diatessaron, op. cit., pp. 165-7; or my “Romanos and the Diatessaron’, op. cit., 
pp. 493-502 (chapter 2 above, pp. 32-46). 
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Haus aus nur in syrischer Sprache"? He based his conclusion on agree- 
ments between the Commentary's text and the text of the Vetus Syra, 
as found in the Curetonian MS. This method of citing versional agree- 
ments to determine the original language of the Diatessaron has been 
widely used since. As we will presently see, however, it is nonsense. 

A. von Harnack and Vogels almost immediately assumed the op- 
posite position, and cited agreements between the Armenian recension 
of the Commentary and the Greek and Latin (canonical) manuscript 
tradition. Greek, they said, was the original language.“ The publication 
of von Sodens edition of the New Testament buttressed this position. 
As everyone knows, von Soden (incorrectly, of course) ascribed almost 
all cross-|gospel harmonizations to Diatessaronic influence. It took 
a Greek Diatessaron to influence Greek gospels, reasoned von Soden. 

Burkitt took a variant position. Citing agreements between various 
Diatessaronic witnesses and the Vetus Latina, he suggested that Latin 
had been the original language.” 

Note that in each case, the conclusion is based on versional agreements. 

The emerging concensus behind a Greek original was challenged 
by Plooij in 1923. In that year he published a study of the Liege Har- 
mony and pointed not only to agreements with the Vetus Syra, but also 
to Syriasms in its text.” These were explicable only if one presumed a 
Syriac original. 

The matter was further complicated in 1935 when Kraeling announced 
discovery of the Dura Fragment. Only 14 lines long, this fragment of a 


18 Th. Zahn, Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und der alt- 
kirchlichen Literatur, Theil I: Tatians Diatessaron (Erlangen, 1881), p. 238. 

? A. von Harnack, “Tatian’s Diatessaron und Marcions Commentar zum Evange- 
lium bei Ephraem Syrus; Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 4 (1880), p. 475; H. J. Vogels, 
Die altsyrischen Evangelien in ihrem Verháltnis zu Tatians Diatessaron, Biblische Stu- 
dien 15,5 (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1911), p. 144. 

2 H, von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments (Göttingen, 1911), Vol. I, Heft 
2, p. 1634. Scholarship has since concluded that cross-gospel harmonizations are a com- 
mon scribal tendency, either from unconscious memory lapse, or from a desire to bring 
accounts into agreement. They are a phenomenon not related (in most cases) to the 
Diatessaron. 

> E C. Burkitt, “Tatian’s Diatessaron and the Dutch Harmonies’, JThS 25 (1924), pp. 
113-30. 

2 D. Plooij, A Primitive Text of the Diatessaron (Leyden, 1923). An example was Plooijs 
discovery of the reading "sat" in the Liege Harmony (Chap. 39, p. 253 (ed. Plooij): “so sat 
Jhesus altehant in en schep": "Jesus presently sat in a boat") at Mk. 8.10. Yet the canonical 
Greek reads éuBdc, and the Latin gives ascendens. There is no precedent anywhere for 
sat—except in the Vetus Syra (Syr*“), which use the idiomatic Syriac expression 3h. (to 
sit in a boat: J. Payne Smith, A Compendious Syriac Dictionary (Oxford, 1903), p. 198). 
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Greek Diatessaron was found in Syria, in Dura. Since Dura was sacked 
by the Persians in the winter of 256-257 AD, the fragment has a very early 
date. Citing agreements with the Greek NT MSS, and against the Syriac 
versions, Kraeling concluded that the language in which the Dura Frag- 
ment was written—Greek—had been the original language of the Dia- 
tessaron.” Burkitt also examined the Fragment, and felt that it demon- 
strated Syriac had not been the original language; but he still preferred 
Latin to Greek as the original language of the Diatessaron.^* 

Plooij was quick in responding. He adduced several places where 
the Dura Fragment agreed with the Syriac versions against the Greek,” 
thus countering Kraeling. Baumstark joined the defense of a Syriac 
original by conjecturing that several strange misspellings in the Dura 
Fragments | Greek could be explained if one presumed a Syriac origi- 
nal. For example, in place of the canonical Apınadaia (Mt. 27.57 par.), 
the Dura Fragment reads EPINMAOAIA. Baumstark suggested that 
the Dura Fragment’s non-standard spelling arose from a mistake by a 
Syriac copyist. The lector slightly lengthened his pronunciation of the 
initial 'alaph (œ), and mistook the first yüdh (a) for a niin (a) (an easy 
mistake in Syriac, where the sole difference is the height of the stroke). 
The scribe, hearing this misreading, would have written Syriac letters 
which, when transliterated into Greek, would give EPINMA®AIA.* 
This and other examples, said Baumstark, demonstrated that the Dura 
Fragment had been translated from a Syriac Vorlage. 

There the matter rests. Among experts, an informal consensus exists, 
favouring Syriac. But scant evidence has been produced in support of 
this, and what has been, is largely more of the same: citing versional 
agreements. 


3 C. H. Kraeling, A Greek Fragment of Tatians Diatessaron From Dura, Studies and 
Documents 3 (London, 1935). 

^ F, C. Burkitt, “Ihe Dura Fragment of Tatian’, JThS 36 (1935), pp. 257, 258f. 

3 D. Plooij, “A Fragment of Tatian’s Diatessaron in Greek”, Expository Times 46 
(1935), pp. 471-6. 

»° A. Baumstark, “Das griechische »Diatessaron«-Fragment von Dura-Europos’, 
Oriens Christianus (ser. 3) 10 (1935), pp. 249f. Although Baumstark’s conjecture has 
been repeated by numerous scholar (e.g., B. M. Metzger, Early Versions of the New Tes- 
tament (Oxford, 1977), p. 32), it is entirely unconvincing. As we will see infra, Exhibit II, 
the reading in all the Syriac editions for Paya is «ùs. The word begins with a res (3), 
and contains neither a yüdh (ə) nor a nün (3)! In short, Baumstark’s hypothesized Syriac 
original form, from which the corruption supposedly arose, simply does not appear 
to have existed. I have cited before, and cite once again, the complaint of M. Goulder: 
“How can we trust ... conjectures that do not even fit the text as it is?” (Midrash and 
Lection In Matthew, p. 400, n. 53). 
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Before turning to some new evidence, derived with new methods, 
let us examine this method of citing versional agreements, and discover 
why it is so unsatisfactory, and has led to such an impasse. 

First, Syriac. It is acknowledged that the Diatessaron preceeded and 
gave readings to the Vetus Syra." Therefore, one would expect agree- 
ments to exist between the Diatessaron and the Vetus Syra. To reverse 
this order, and say that because a reading exists in the Syriac versions, 
then the Diatessaron must have been written in Syriac, is a manifest- 
ly circular argument. For example, when Plooij cited the reading rjv 
dé r|uépa in the Dura Fragment at Mk. 15.24,?? and pointed out that it 
agreed with Syr? (as well as Codex Bezae), he may have found a Diates- 
saronic reading, but it says nothing about the original language of the 
Diatessaron, for I know of no reason why a Greek Diatessaron could not 
have read rv dé juépo, | and given that reading to the Syriac versions. In 
short, unless there is something distinctly Syriac in syntax, grammar or 
expression ofthe reading, the fact that it agrees with the Syriac versions 
says nothing about the original language of the Diatessaron.” 

On the matter of the agreements with the Greek NT tradition as an 
argument for a Greek original, the flaw in the reasoning is even more 
obvious. We have commented on the phenomenon of Vulgatization 
before: everywhere, and at all times, the tendency has been to bring 
the Diatessaronic text into line with the canonical gospels. In our first 
example, only five of some dozen Diatessaronic witnesses read "fulfill 
the Law". The rest give the standard canonical reading. Yet it is clear 
that these Diatessaronic witnesses, which do not read “Law”, have been 
Vulgatized, for only by assuming that the reading once stood in the 
Diatessaron can we account for its presence only in Dutch, Syriac and 
Italian sources connected with the tradition of harmonized Lives of 
Jesus. 

Is it not patently nonsense, then, to cite agreements with the Greek 
tradition as evidence for a Greek original? Large portions of the origi- 
nal Diatessaron agreed word for word with the Greek gospels, as do 
all versions of the New Testament. What, then, can agreements with 


?7 The issue is treated in scrupulous detail by M. Black, “The Syriac Versional Tradi- 
tion’, in K. Aland’s Die alten Übersetzungen des neuen Testaments, die Kirchenväterzitate 
und Lektionare, Arbeiten zur neutestamentlichen Textforschung 5 (Berlin/New York, 
1972), pp. 124-8. 

8 D. Plooij, “A Fragment of Tatian’s Diatessaron in Greek’, Expository Times 46 
(1935), p. 475. 

?» This observation remains valid, even if one chooses to postulate the Vetus Syra as 
being older than the Diatessaron. 
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the Greek MS tradition prove, especially when the tendency has always 
been to bring divergent texts into conformity with the Greek gospels? 

One fact emerges from these criticisms of past research. It is that any 
inquiry into the original language of the Diatessaron must begin by pre- 
suming that it was Greek, and then searching for evidence to disprove 
this hypothesis. If it were written in Greek, then no evidence should 
emerge to falsify the hypothesis. If, however, some other tongue were 
the original language, then data would emerge which would falsify the 
Greek hypothesis—in addition to running counter to the usual pattern 
of Vulgatization and the natural tendency of any version of the gospels 
to agree with the Greek gospels. The “against the stream” character of 
evidence derived in this manner would render it a sound foundation 
upon which to base conclusions. For example, should certain undeni- 
ably Semitic features turn up in a reading which our criteria dictate to 
be Diatessaronic, and the reading cannot be found in the Graeco-Latin 
MS tradition, then we can be quite certain that the reading is of Semitic 
origin, and was transmitted only there, in a Semitic language. Note that 
we are not speaking of versional agreements here, but of “undeniably 
Semitic features”. What might these be? 

Three separate investigations were carried out. Each sought a par- 
ticular hallmark of a Semitic language original, which would be absent 
from a Greek language original. 

The first investigation (Exhibits I-III) sought to examine the OT 
quotations of the Diatessaron. First, all OT quotations in the gospels 
were isolated. Next, using our three criteria, the Diatessaronic reading 
was determined. This was then compared with the NT citation in the 
gospels. If the Diatessaron and the Greek gospels agreed in their quota- 
tion of the OT, it told us nothing, for the Diatessaron’s text (1) might 
have been identical with the Greek gospels at this point, or (2) it might 
have been Vulgatized. 

If, however, the Diatessaronic reading diverged from the canonical 
Greek NT citation of the OT, then further investigations were carried 
out. First, the Diatessaronic reading was checked against the Greek 
OT translations (LXX, Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion), and against 
the Hebrew and Syriac OTs. If the Diatessaronic variant agreed with 
one of the Greek OT translations, then the Greek language hypothesis 
remained viable. If, however, the Diatessaronic reading agreed with a 
reading unique to a version of the OT which was Semitic in origin, then 
the finding was significant. Three readings emerged from this first line 
of investigation. They are presented below. 
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Exhibit 1:3° 


Lk. 2.23: nav dpoev Stavotyov untpav &ytov và kupío KÄANdNOETAL 

Ex. 13.2 (LXX): Aylaoöv pot náv mpwtdtoKxov mpwtoyevés diavoiyov 
náoav UNTPAV ... 
(Hebrew): 5890 132 nm» Ta moz o2 5 tup 
(Syriac): Consecrate to me all the firstborn (taa>) of the sons of Israel 
who open the wombs ...3! 


Eastern Diatessaronic Witnesses: 


Syr? (Lk. 2.33): Every first-born (<iaa>) opening the matrix, the Holy one 
of the Lord shall be called ...*? 

Ephrem, Comm., 1.28 (Armenian; Syr. hiat): Omne primogenitum, quod 
aperit uterem, sanctum Domino vocabitur.? 

Persian Harmony, I.6: Ogni maschio, che primo esce dal seno della madre, 
sara chiamaso to santo di Dio. 


Western Diatessaronic Witnesses: 


Liége Harmony, XIII: dat die kneple kine die der moeder irste vrocht wa- 
ten gode goffert mosten syn. 

Idem: Stuttgart (13), Haaren (13), Haagse (13), Cambridge (13), and Theo- 
discum (13). 

Tuscan Harmony, 8: la quale dicea che ogni primo figliuolo maschio si 
dovesse presentare a Dio. 


The reading "first" or "firstborn" occurs in both Eastern and Western 
Diatessaronic witnesses (satisfying our first criterion); further, the read- 
ing is found in no NT sources other than the Diatessaronic witnesses 
listed above (satisfying our second criterion). The third criterion is met 
in that all sources with the reading are related to the harmonized Lives 
of Jesus tradition. The interpolation of “first” or “firstborn” must there- 


3° It is distressing to find this important Diatessaronic reading omitted from the 
"collation" of Diatessaronic sources published by A. J. B. Higgins, "Luke 1-2 in Tatian's 
Diatessaron’, JBL 103 (1984), pp. 193-222. 

3 A. M. Ceriani, Syra Pescitto Veteris Testamenti ex Codice Ambrosiano (Mediolani, 
1876), p. 37; S. Lee, Vetus Testamentum Syriace (London, 1823), p. 52. 

? E C. Burkitt, Euangelion da-Mepharreshe (Cambridge, 1904), Vol. I, pp. 254f.; 
hereafter cited as: Burkitt, Euangelion. 

33 Leloir, CSCO, p. 21. 

34 G. Messina, Diatessaron Persiano, Biblica et Orientalia 14 (Rome, 1951), p. 21; 
hereafter cited as: Messina, Persiano. 

5 Plooij, Liege, p. 27. 

36 M. Vattasso and A. Vaccari, Il Diatessaron Toscano, Pt. 2 of Il Diatessaron in Vol- 
gare Italiano, Studi e Testi 81 (Città del Vaticano, 1938), p. 211; hereafter cited as: Vattasso 
& Vaccari, Toscano. 
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fore be regarded as having stood in the Diatessaron. The next question 
is whence did the reading come? 

It could not have come from the NT gospels, for it is lacking there 
(including all the NT MSS and versions—save the Vetus Syra). Only 
when we examine the OT versions does an answer appear. The reading 
occurs in the LXX, the Hebrew and Syriac OTs. Clearly, the Diatessa- 
ron is dependent upon one of these for the reading. Since, however, the 
reading appears in the LXX as well as the Semitic language versions, we 
cannot judge from which language the Diatessaron took the reading. It 
might have been from the LXX. 

Although we must press on for more evidence, this reading has 
shown one important fact, namely, that the Diatessaron did not slavish- 
ly reproduce the Greek NT text. Rather, the Diatessaron either checked 
its OT citations against one or another OT version, or it followed a NT 
text other than what is the present Greek text. 


Exhibit II: 


Mt. 2.18: pwvn] év Pay rjkoó09n, xAav9póc Kai SSvpHOs ... 
Jer. 38.15 (MSS N* & B of LXX): Govi] & tH úynàğ rikovo9r ... 
(Hebrew): ri sawi 7272 op 
(Syriac): A voice is heard «h»:> (discussed below)? 


Eastern Diatessaronic Witnesses: 


Syrs (Mt. 2.18): A voice was heard wis (discussed below)? 


Western Diatessaronic Witnesses: 


Codex Sangallensis, X.3: Stemma in höhi gihorit uuard ...3° 

Cambridge Harmony, 16: die stimme ... wart ghehort in der hogheded ...° 
Theodiscum Harmony, 16: die stimme wart erhoert in der hoeche ...* 
Tuscan Harmony, 10: la voce è udita da alti ...4? 

Venetian Harmony, 5: Voce in alto audiva ...# 


Other source with the reading: 


Y Ceriani, op. cit., p. 341; Lee, op. cit., p. 620. 

38 Burkitt, Euangelion, Vol. I, p. 10. 

39 E, Sievers, Tatian, lateinisch und altdeutsch, Bibliothek der ältesten deutschen 
Literatur-Denkmäler 5 (Paderborn, 1892?), p. 29. 

4° C. C. de Bruin, Diatessaron Cantabrigiense, Corpus sacrae scripturae neerlandi- 
cae medii aevi, ser. minor, tome I, Vol. III (Leiden, 1970), p. 7. 

* C. Gerhardt, Das Leben Jhesu, Corpus sacrae scripturae neerlandicae medii aevi, 
ser. minor, tome I, Vol. 5 (Leiden, 1970), p. 12; hereafter cited as: Gerhardt, Jhesu. 

# Vattasso & Vaccari, Toscano, p. 213. 

^ Todesco, Veneto, p. 30. 
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Jerome/Ps-Bede/Hrabanus Maurus | Peter Comestor | Aquila 


Establishing the reading as Diatessaronic is our first task. The reading 
“in/on the height” is prominent in the Western Diatessaronic witnesses, 
and is striking there, for it occurs in no Greek or Latin NT MSS. In the 
East, both MSS of the Vetus Syra, which were influenced by the Dia- 
tessaron and are Eastern witnesses, give the Syriac word his. The 
Syriac > is equivalent to the similar Hebrew preposition meaning “in”. 
rà, however, has two meanings. In one, it is the name of a town, that 
indicated in Greek by ‘Paya. However, the second meaning of «hi 
is "hill/height The Vetus Syra, then, can be read either as “in Rama" 
or “in/on the hill/height”. In his translation of the Vetus Syra, Burkitt 
gives “in Ramtha” at this point.*^ However, he translates the same word 
as "heights" at Lk. 3.3. We may conclude, then, that at least some of the 
readers of the Vetus Syra understood «ài» as “in/or the height”. This 
presumption is vindicated by the fact that the Palestinian Syriac Lec- 
tionary (Syr??) does not offer the ambiguous œs; of the Vetus Syra, 
but has changed the reading to xx i—an exact transliteration of the 
Hebrew (or Greek, itself a transliteration of the Hebrew).^ The reason 
for the change in the later Syr??! is obvious: to remove the possibility of 
misreading the earlier, ambiguous wà»; of Syr‘“. Thus, the reading has 
eastern and western support. 

The “Other” texts with the reading must be dealt with to satisfy our 
second and third criteria. Jerome, Pseudo-Bede and Hrabanus Mau- 
rus give the reading in virtually identical words, all in their respective 
Commentaries on Matthew.* Clearly, the latter two are dependent on 
Jerome who, in turn, may have known the ambiguous Syriac reading, 
the reading | of Greek LXX codices N* or B, or the Greek translation of 
Aquila, which also read “in the height”. 

What is clear from these sources is that none could be responsible 
for the readings in the individual Diatessaronic witnesses. It is impossi- 
ble to imagine that each of five Western Diatessaronic witnesses in five 
language or dialects abandoned the NT text at exactly the same point 


^* See supra, n. 38. 

^ M. D. Gibson and A. S. Lewis, The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary (London, 1899), 
Chapter 173, p. 257. 

*6 Jerome, Comm. in Mt., I (CChr. SL 77, p. 15); Ps.- Bede, Expositio in Mt., I.2 (PL 92, 
14c); Hrabanus Maurus, Comm. in Mt., I.2 (PL 107, 763a). Peter Comestor, Hist Schol. 
In Evang., 12 (PL 198, 1544c), uses similar phrases, and may also be dependent upon 
Jerome; in any event, it is clear that he could not be the origin of the reading in the 
Western witnesses. This reading has been noted by G. Quispel, Tatian and the Gospel of 
"Thomas (Leiden, 1975), p. 113, but he draws no conclusions from it. 
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and, again acting independently, adopted the same reading from one of 
three Greek OT sources with the reading (and N's reading had already 
been removed by a corrector). 

Our third criterion indicates that it is unlikely that the harmonized 
sources all, independently, should have appropriated the reading from 
Jerome or his imitators, for the genre of these sources is a commentary, 
not a harmonized Life of Jesus. 

There is no need to reach outside the harmonized, Diatessaronic tra- 
dition to explain the reading, for, as we have seen, it already existed 
within the Eastern Diatessaronic family. From there it appears to have 
spread to the Western witnesses, marking them, of course, but no other 
Greek or Latin MSS. (The critic of this position must explain why only 
Diatessaronic witnesses abandon the NT text at this point, and chose to 
adopt the reading from the three (or two, if one excludes corrected N) 
Greek sources with the reading, or from Jerome. This appears to be an 
insurmountable obstacle.) We are confronted, then, with the reading of 
the Diatessaron: "in/on the heights" 

Considering the implications of this reading for our research into 
the original language of the Diatessaron, we may conclude that the ori- 
gin of the reading is clearly Syrian, for only in that language could the 
confusion have arisen. Hebrew and Greek are both unambiguous. Even 
in the Greek OT MSS with the reading, it would seem that Syriac must 
underlie the confusion. 

But whence did the Diatessaron acquire the reading, and in what 
language? It could have been from the OT translation of Aquila, the OT 
of R* or B. If so, it would have been in Greek. Far more likely, however, 
is that the Diatessaron took the reading from the Syriac OT. It seems 
both unnecessary and awkward to presume that the Diatessaron reim- 
ported a Syriac reading (via Aquila, N* or B) when the origin of the 
reading itself appears to have been Syriac. 


Exhibit IIT:* 


Lk. 1.31: ioù ovJAquwrm Ev yaozpi Kai téčn vióv ... 

Is. 714 (LXX): iGo0 rj tap9évoc Ev yaotpi £&et Kal téEetat vióv ... 
(Hebrew): 13 no" mn maby mn 
(Syriac): ... ia exo al whlads ete 


# Like Exhibit I, this Exhibit is also lacking in A. J. B. Higgins collation of Luke 1-2; 
see supra, n. 30. 
48 Ceriani, op. cit., p. 300; Lee, op. cit., p. 518. 
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337 Eastern Diatessaronic Witnesses: 


Ephrem, Comm., 1.25 (Syriac): 

MESI pueda aio piach padhalahas eons ^? 

Ecce in virginitate tua concipies foetum, et paries filium ...5° 
Persian Harmony, I.3: ecco concepirai e portorirai un figlio ...# 
Arabic Harmony, 1.32: Tu concevras et tu enfanteras un fils ... 
Aphrahat, Dem. XVII.9: ... Area Aah eos na 

Ecco Virgo concipiet et pariet ...” 


Western Diatessaronic Witnesses: 


Venetian Harmony, II: onde tu te gravidarai et se parturirai figliolo ...54 
Pepysian Harmony, 2: And phe angel ... seide ... bat sche scholde conc[e]- 
yun and beren a son ...5 


Other sources: 


[Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion]* 
Protevangelium Jacobi, X1.257 

Ignatius, ad Eph., XVIII.259 

Origen, Hom. in Lc. VI (MSS B and N only)*? 
Pseudo-Augustine, Sermo CXCIII. 26° 
Nestorius, Homélie sur la seconde tentation 
Versions: arm sah boh armen 


This reading concerns the omission of the words &v yaotpi from the 
Diatessaronic witnesses. It may be argued that the Greek év yaotpí is 
necessitated by the LXX verb é€e1, and that it is included in the Hebrew 
verb 1777.% While this may be correct philologically, one cannot help 
but notice the prominence of the reading in Diatessaronic sources. It 


49 Leloir, Beatty, p. 23. 

5° Ibid., p. 24. 

5 Messina, Persiano, p. 11. 

5 A.-S. Marmardji, Diatessaron de Tatien, (Beyrouth, 1935), p. 7; hereafter cited as: 
Marmardji, Diatessaron. 

53 J. Parisot, Aphraatis Sapientis Persae Demonstrationes, PS 1 (Paris, 1894), cols. 805f. 

54 Todesco, Veneto, p. 24. 

55 M. Goates, The Pepysian Harmony, Early English Text Society o. s. 157 (London, 
1922), p. 3. 

56 J. Ziegler, Septuaginta, Vol. XIV (Göttingen, 19677), p. 147. 

v E. de Strycker, La forme la plus ancienne du Protévangile de Jacques (Bruxelles, 
1961), p. 114. 

58 E X. Funk, ed., Patres Apostolici, Vol. I (Tübingen, 1901), pp. 226ff. 

5 M. Rauer, ed., Origenes Werke, Vol. IX, GCS 49 (Berlin, 1959), p. 38. 

6° Migne, PL 39, col. 2104. 

9: E Nau, ed., Le livre d’Heraclide de Damas (Paris, 1910), p. 344. 

9. E.g., at Gen. 16.4; Judges 13.3; etc. See under equivalent 45a in E. Hatch and H. 
Redpath, Concordance to the Septuagint, Vol. I (Oxford, 1897), pp. 586ff. 
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occurs in no Greek or Latin NT MSS. Also note that the most literal 
translations of the OT into Greek (those of Aquila, Symmachus and 
Theodotion) all appear | to omit &v yaotpi as well (Ziegler places the 
reading in brackets, indicating uncertainty). 

To call the reading Diatessaronic, we must be sure that the Diates- 
saronic witnesses have not taken the reading from any of the “Other” 
sources with the reading. With such strong testimony from within the 
Diatessaronic family, this seems unlikely. If one rejects the Diatessaron 
as the purveyor of the reading to the Diatessaronic witnesses, then one 
must assume that each witness independently chose to omit év yaotpi. 
This seems unlikely. 

The Protevangelium is roughly contemporaneous with the Diatessa- 
ron, and could be another carrier of this early tradition. Origen would 
have known the reading from his Hexapla, of course. Nestorius would 
have known it from his Syrian homeland, where it was a well-known 
reading. The versions with the reading all show traces of Syriac influ- 
ence; they are the recipients of the tradition, not the originators of it. 
And if the sermon of Pseudo-Augustine should prove genuine, then 
it might be a reading harkening back to Augustines youth among the 
Manichees—who used the Diatessaron.® In short, the reading seems to 
have circulated outside the Diatessaron (Origen, the Protevangelium), 
but it also appears to have stood in the Diatessaron. 

What can this reading tell us of the original language of the Diates- 
saron? Like Exhibit II, it is the standard reading of the Hebrew/Syriac 
OT. It survives in no NT MSS, nor is it found in the LXX. Nevertheless, 
there is a Greek route through which it could have come into the Dia- 
tessaron—namely, the translations of Aquila, Symmachus and Theo- 
dotion, if it actually stood in them. But, as in Exhibit II, Syriac would 
appear the more likely route, for the reading is omitted in the Syriac 
OT. Thus, this omission would seem to suggest that the Diatessaron was 
composed in Syriac—but one must always be cautious arguing from a 
passive omission, for it is an argument e silentio. 


Summarizing this first avenue of inquiry, we note that when a Diates- 
saronic reading (as determined by our criteria) foresakes the NT text 
in OT citations, it invariably agrees with the Hebrew/Syriac OT. It must 
be acknowledged that there are often Greek interlopers (when I began 


6 Cp. G. Quispel, Tatian and the Gospel of Thomas, pp. 58-68; see also his “Saint 
Augustin et l'Évangile selon Thomas’, in Mélanges d'histoire des religions offerts à Henri- 
Charles Puech (Paris, 1974), pp. 379-92. 
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the investigation, I had not reckoned with the literalness of the non- 
LXX Greek OT translations). But the only common denominator is the 
Hebrew/Syriac OT. While it can be argued that these Greek interlopers 
are responsible for the Diatessaronic readings, it seems unlikely. The 
reason is that one must then assume that the LXX is the source of Ex- 
hibit I, while | Codex B of the LXX is the source of Exhibit II, and that 
Aquila is the source of Exhibit IH. Such source-hopping on the part of 
the Diatessaron seems improbable, especially when one can point to a 
single source with all the readings: the Hebrew/Syriac OT. 


Since the results of this first series of investigations, although indicative 
of a direction, still left room for doubt, a second spoor was followed. At 
various points in the Greek NT, Hebrew words or names are used. Often 
these are translated into Greek for the benefit of the Greek readers of the 
NT, who would not have otherwise understood the significance of the for- 
eign word. For example, “Rabbouni” is translated as “teacher” in Jn. 20.16. 

Now, remembering that logic dictates that we can only search for 
clues which might invalidate the thesis of a Greek original for the Dia- 
tessaron, if we should find places where such translations were provid- 
ed in the Greek NT, but omitted in the Diatessaron, then it would be a 
piece of evidence suggesting that the Diatessaron was not composed in 
Greek. Rather, it would suggest a Semitic language original, where such 
translations would have been superfluous, for the postulated Semitic- 
language reader would have understood the word: it would have been 
in his own or a sister language. 

This investigation, which checked all places in the gospels where 
such translations are given, yielded one example. It alone met our cri- 
teria, and is given next. 


64 Tt would be desirable if one could find an indicator, a reading, which would allow 
us to decide if the Diatessaron’s quotations came from the Hebrew OT or the Syriac 
OT. I have noted only one reading which might offer the possibility. At Mt. 4.6, the 
Greek NT, the LXX and the Hebrew OT all read “on their hands”. However, the Syriac 
OT reads “on their arms (amıs in)”. This singular reading is carried over into Syr** 
(Burkitt, Evangelion, p. 15), the Arabic Harmony (IV.48; Marmardji, Diatessaron, p. 39), 
the Persian Harmony (1.19; Messina, Persiano, p. 41), and the Armenian (Syriac hiat) 
recension of Ephrem’s Commentary (IV.7; Leloir, CSCO, p. 36). I have not listed it as a 
Diatessaronic reading, however, for it lacks Western support; it is possible that these 
sources simply took it from the Syriac OT. But one cannot rule out the possibility that it 
stood in the Diatessaron, and thence spread to the Eastern Tatianic witnesses. If the lat- 
ter were the case, then the reading would establish the Syriac OT (and not the Hebrew 
OT) as the source of the other readings in the Diatessaron which agree with both the 
Hebrew and the Syriac OTs. 
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Exhibit IV: 


Jn. 9.7: naye viyaı eis thv koAoupri9pav Tod ZiAwäu (6 Epumveverau 
ameotaApévoc). 


Eastern Diatessaronic Witnesses: 


Syr? (Jn. 9.7): Go, wash thy face with a baptism of Shiloah; and I went ...55 
Persian harmony, II.35: Va e lavati nella fontana di Siloe. Ando e si lavò ...‘6 


Western Diatessaronic Witnesses: 


Liege Harmony, CLXXIX: ghanc en duach ... in die ... borne die heett 
syloa en de ghene dede also en duoch ...7 

Venetian Harmony, 134: Vatene e lavate en la pisina di Soloe. E andossene 
quello e lavosse e vede.°® 


Diatessaronic status is easy to establish, for the reading meets our cri- 
teria perfectly. It is found in both Eastern and Western Diatessaron- 
ic sources, but in no other documents. It is a uniquely Diatessaronic 
reading. 

FoU, the root of the Hebrew word represented in the Greek NT by 
ZıAwäu (note how all the Diatessaronic witnesses end on an open syl- 
lable, omitting the final u of the Greek), is similar in both sound and 
meaning to the Syriac «X. Just as a Dutch speaker can understand 
many German words, so a Syriac speaker would have understood the 
Hebrew. No translation would have been necessary for him. And that 
is exactly what we find: no translation in the Diatessaronic witnesses, 
although the Liége and the Venetian Harmony should have one, not 
only on the basis of linguistic necessity, but also if they have any con- 
nexion with the Graeco-Latin MS tradition, the whole of which gives 
the translation. 

This evidence, like our first three Exhibits, indicates a Semitic lan- 
guage original for the Diatessaron. Once again, however, we must point 
out that this is an argument from an omission, and therefore must be 
viewed with some caution.‘® 


6 Burkitt, Euangelion, p. 479. 

66 Messina, Persiano, p. 145. 

7 Plooij, Liege, p. 514. 

68 Todesco, Veneto, p. 113. 

6 This reading and its importance for the matter of the Diatessarons original lan- 
guage were noted by D. Plooij in his A Primitive Text of the Diatessaron (Leyden, 1923) 
p 58: “.. it seems to me a very strong (argument) in favour of the direct dependence of 
the Latin (Vorlage of Liége) on a Syriac original? 
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While all of the foregoing evidence has pointed in the same direction, 
and is inexplicable if one presumes a Greek original for the Diatessa- 
ron, one final investigation was undertaken. In this, unambiguous evi- 
dence was sought. It is known, for example, that Greek is a hypotactic 
language, where a sentence usually has one finite verb, and a string of 
participles subordinated to that single verb. Moreover, good Greek style 
is spare, eschewing frequent conjunctions (participial subordination is 
preferred), and avoiding unnecessary use ofthe pronoun. 

This is quite different from the Semitic languages, which link many 
finite verbs together, joining them with conjunctions (in Hebrew, the 
ubiquitous waw-consecutivum). Similarly, since both Hebrew and Syri- 
ac have suffix pronouns, which allow adding the pronoun by appending 
only a letter or two to either a noun or a verb, pronouns abound. Thus, 
our points for comparison were set. If, after fulfilling our criteria for 
being ge|nuinely Diatessaronic, readings appeared in a passage which 
betrayed these hallmarks of the Semitic languages (paratactic construc- 
tion with finite verbs, joined by conjunctions; frequent pronouns not 
found in the Greek parallel), then one would have further evidence to 
invalidate the thesis of a Greek language original Diatessaron, and in 
favour of a Semitic language original. 

Luke was selected for this test, for his Greek is the most elegant 
among the Gospels—thus affording more points of comparison. In or- 
der to eliminate the confusing cross-currents of inter-gospel harmo- 
nizations, a pericope found only in Luke was selected. The results are 
displayed in Exhibit V. 


Exhibit V: 


Lk. 10.33-34: 


Zanapirng dé tic óðeúwv (Ev TH 6d@ éxeivy 477*) r|A9ev Kat’ abróv Kal 
idwv [avtov] EorAayxviodn, 


Eastern Diatessaronic Witnesses: 


Syr**: 
amala jas io sms modal Mono sare cas rac e as a» eoo 
But a certain Samaritan, when he was journeying in that same way and 
had arrived by him, saw him and had compassion on him. 

Arabic Harm., 34: Et l'un des samaritains, pendant qu'il marchait, arriva 
à l'endroit où il était et le vit et eut pitié de lui. 

Persian Harm., III.25: Un samaritano passava nella strada, vide in quel 
luogo l'uomo e ne ebbe pietà. 
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Western Diatessaronic Witnesses: 


Liege Harm., CLXXIII: Doe gheschide dat en samaritaen quam gaende al 
din seluen wech- en alse hi denghenen sach so ontfarments hem- 

Theodiscum Harm., 165: Do geschach das ein Samaritani kam gande den 
selben weg. vnd do gein gesach do wart er mit barmherzekeit bewegt 

Venetian Harmony, 65: Un Samaritano, coé a dire un homo mondano, 
andava per quel lugo e vecuto questo enfermo mossessi a misericordia 


Lk: 
kai mpocel Gov katéðnoev và tpavpata abro émyéwv EXatov Kal oivov, 
Eastern: 
Syr?*: ere eio» pauls Mao mhain agaa sindrra 
And he drew neigh and bound up his wounds and poured upon them 
wine and oil, 
Arabic Harm.: Et il approcha et banda ses blessures et y versa du vin et 
de l'huile. 
Persian Harm.: Si avvicino a lui e puli le sue ferite e pose vino e olio sulle 
sue ferite, 
Western: 
Liege: en hi ghinc ten ghenen daer hi lach en bant hem sine wonden en 
ghoeter in olie en wyn- 
Theodiscum: vnd gieng zv ime da er lag vnd bant ime sine wunden vnd 
gos dar in oele vnd win 
Venetian: et vene ad ello e lavò i le plage de vino e de olio e legali le plage 
e poselo 
Lk: 
&mifipácac dSé abtov Emi To Yov xrf|voc [et r?°] Hyayev [dé 1047] adtov eic 
navóoxeiov Kal &neueAr9r abro. 
Eastern: 


Syr**: ‚mawiha r<ohaal msdurca mins M. masira 
and made him ride on his ass and brought him to an inn and nour- 
ished him.7° 

Arabic Harm.: Et il le fit monter sur l'àne et l'amena a l'hótellerie et prit 
soin de lui.” 

Persian Harm.: e lego e (lo) sedere sul suo asino e lo portò nella locanda, 
e quel giorno si fermò per lui.” 


7° Burkitt, Euangelion, pp. 314-7. 
7 Marmardji, Diatessaron, p. 329. 
7 Messina, Persiano, p. 225. 
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Western: 


Liege: en dar na so sette hine op syn part en vurdene in ene herberge en 
plach syns.”3 

Theodiscum: vnd dar nach saste er in vf sine viche vnd furte in eine her- 
berge vnd pflag sin.” 

Venetian: en su lo caval suo e dusselo ad uno albergo et avene cura.75 
Similarly: Stuttgart, Haaren, Haagse Harmonies and Syr”. 


Each of the features discussed below satisfies our criteria for being Dia- 
tessaronic. Let us being with the verbs. In the Greek of canonical Luke, 
npoosgA9ov, &ntyéov and Erußıßäoag are participles. They are under- 
lined for emphasis. When we turn to the Diatessaronic witnesses, we 
find that in every witness cited, each of these participles has been turned 
into a finite verb—just as we predicted would be the case, if Greek were 
not the original language of the Diatessaron. The other features, con- 
junctions and pronouns, all added in the Diatessaronic witnesses, but 
absent from the Greek Luke, are listed tabularly below, commencing at 
the beginning of the verse. 


Luke (Greek): (&v vij 669 &xeivr] 477") / - l- l- l- / (8€ 1047 et r°) 
Syr*« that same way  / on him / and / and / upon them / and 

Arabic Harmony: - /delui /et /et /y / et 

Persian Harmony: - /ne le [le /sueferite /e 

Liège Harmony: aldinseluen weg/hem /en /en /(ghoet)er /en 
Theodiscum: = = / vnd / vnd / dar / vnd 
Venetian Harmony: - /- le [le /leplage /e 


This table, together with the evidence of the verbs changing from par- 
ticiples to finite verbs, graphically demonstrates the imprint of the 
Semitic idiom on the text of the Diatessaron. Note especially how, 
although totally absent from the Graeco-Latin MS tradition, each of 
these features has af|fected the Western harmonies— precisely those 
which should, were the original Diatessaron in Greek, show no trace of 
Semitic influence. Yet even these Western harmonies fall in step with 
their Eastern brothers, including the Vetus Syra. It would be hard to 
imagine a more compelling proof that the Diatessaron text was not 
originally Greek, but a Semitic language./$ 


73 Plooij, Liege, p. 483. 

74 Gerhardt, Jhesu, p. 107. 

75 Todesco, Veneto, p. 67. 

7° Among the Western witnesses, it might be argued that one or another of the 
languages had, idiomatically, similar syntax to Syriac, and therefore displays, solely by 
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We began our study by pointing out how, from a point of method, one 
must begin by accepting the thesis of a Greek original, and then try to 
invalidate that hypothesis. All of our evidence, derived in three separate 
investigations, has pointed in the same direction. All of it speaks against 
a Greek language original. Indeed, as this last Exhibit has shown," the 
Dutch, German or Italian Diatessaronic witnesses can be retranslated 
back into perfect Syriac, replete with suffix pronouns, conjunctions in 
the proper places, and the proper verb forms. But they cannot be re- 
translated back into Greek agreeing with any known form of the Grae- 
co-Latin NT MS tradition. 

This evidence, along with the tendency of the Diatessaron to follow 
the Hebrew/Syriac OT (Exhibits I-III), and the omission of the trans- 
lation of a Hebrew word (Exihibit IV), compels one to conclude that 
Tatian's pen, when it composed the Diatessaron, wrote in Syriac. 


chance, readings similar to the Eastern Diatessaronic witnesses. This is correct. But 
the case can hardly be made that three Western languages each contained all of the 
syntactic features (i.e., finite verbs, pleonastic pronouns, conjunctions) of the Semitic 
languages. The sheer number of Western witnesses, in three languages, each reproduc- 
ing item after syntactic item of Semitic idiom must indicate a relationship with the East. 

77 This is not the only passage where such striking agreements occur. To mention 
only one other case: Lk. 23.11. 


CHAPTER SIX 


AN IMPORTANT UNNOTICED DIATESSARONIC 
READING IN TURFAN FRAGMENT M-18 


Ihe Turfan Depression is one of the geologic wonders of the world. 
Lying at the northeast corner of the Takla Makan (which is properly 
part of the Gobi Desert), the Depression is the lowest point in China, 
and one of the lowest places on earth: 290 m. (940 ft.) below sea level. 
Rather than sand, the Takla Makan is a barren plateau of rock, stretch- 
ing some 1,200 km. (800 mi.) east to west, with an average elevation 
of more than 1,000 m. (3,500 ft.). Desolate, subject to the temperature 
extremes ofa mid-continent climate, a greater contrast with the Turfan 
Depression is difficult to imagine. Within the Depression temperatures 
are warmer: ‘Its fertility is amazing, and the effect on the traveller, when 
he steps from sterility and desiccation into the luxuriance of Turfan, is 
overwhelming’: Cotton and fruit grow in abundance. The almost total 
lack of rainfall is ameliorated by glacier-fed streams which cascade into 
the Depression from the Bogdo Ula range of the T’ien Shan mountains, 
which forms the northern border of the Depression. Combining the 
5,500 m. (18,000 ft.) height of these mountains with the 290 m. depth 
of the depression, one gains an impression of Turfan’s spectacular situ- 
ation at the foot of a nearly 6,000 m. (19,000 ft.) high mountain face.” 
In the winter of 1902-03, a German archaeological expedition? found 
various manuscript fragments here, well preserved in the dry climate. 
Some of the fragments, known today as the Turfan Fragments, were 
written in a Syriac Estrangelo hand, but the language was unknown. 
On February 11, 1904, F. W. K. Müller announced that he had discov- 
ered the language which lay behind the Estrangelo hand. It was Pahlavi, 


1 M. Cable with E French, The Gobi Desert (London 1942) 183. 

2 Apropos the geography of the region, see further T. R. Tregear, A Geography of 
China (London 1965) 290-2; also, with photographs of the ruins of the site of the find of 
the Fragments, see M. Aurel Stein, Ruins of Desert Cathay, (London 1912) IL, 353-63. The 
best history of Turfan itself is in the article "Turfan' by L. Hambis in the Encyclopedia of 
World Art (New York-Toronto-London 1967) XIV, 344-55. 

3 A. Grünwedel, ‘Bericht über archäologische Arbeiten in Idikutschari und Umge- 
bung im Winter 1902-1903, Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften München, 
I. Klasse, XXXIV, v, I. Abteilung (1906). 
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or Middle Persian.* In the same year, Müller published many of the 
Fragments, which he dated to between the sixth and tenth centuries, 
in the Abhandlungen der | königlich preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften Their significance was manifold. They were the first direct 
contact the modern scholarly world had with original Manichaean® 
texts. They also offered New Testament gospel citations, which quickly 
became the focus of research. 

Anton Baumstark/ was the first to claim dependence of the Frag- 
ments on the Diatessaron of Tatian, a gospel harmony composed about 
170 CE.? He adduced some textual examples to back his claim. Thereaf- 
ter, he was followed by his pupil Curt Peters,? and, more recently, Gilles 
Quispel.' 

In a separate publication" a more extensive treatment of these re- 
searches will be presented, along with a survey of Manichaean gospel 
citations and a critique of some of the alleged ‘Diatessaronic readings 
presented in earlier researches. 


^ F W. K. Müller, 'Handschriften-Reste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus Turfan, Chine- 
sisch-Turkistan, Sitzungsberichte der königlich preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten, 1904, erster Halbband, 348-52. 

5 F W. K. Müller, 'Handschriften-Reste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus Turfan, Chinesisch- 
Turkistan. II. Teil, in: Abhandlungen der königlich preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, 1904, Philosophische und historische Abhandlungen, Abh. II (Berlin 1904). 

$ On Mani and Manichaeism, see: S. N. C. Lieu, Manichaeism in the Later Roman 
Empire and Medieval China: A Historical Survey (Manchester 1985); F. Decret, Mani et 
la tradition manicheenne (n.l., 1974); Henri-Charles Puech, Le Manichéisme: Son fonda- 
teur. Sa doctrine (Paris 1949); F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of the Manichees (Cambridge 
[England] 1925); Geo Widengren, Mani and Manichaeism (New York 1965); L. J. R. Ort, 
Mani: A Religio-historical Description of his Personality (Leiden 1967); A. V. Williams 
Jackson, Researches in Manichaeism (New York 1965). 

7 A. Baumstark, review of H. J. Polotsky's Manichäische Homilien, in: Oriens Chris- 
tianus, 3rd series, 10 (1935) 257-68. 

* On Tatian and the Diatessaron, see my The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as 
Sources of Romanos the Melodist (CSCO 475; Louvain 1985) 20-51; and my ‘New Evi- 
dence for the Question of the Original Language of the Diatessaron; in: Studien zum 
Text und zur Ethik des Neuen Testaments. Festschrift zum 80. Geburtstag von Heinrich 
Greeven (ed. W. Schrage; Beihefte zur ZNW 47; New York-Berlin 1986) 325-43 (chapter 
5 above). 

9 C. Peters, Das Diatessaron Tatians (Orientalia Christiana Analecta 123; Roma 
1939) 125-32. 

10 G. Quispel, ‘Mani et la tradition évangelique des Judeo-Chrétiens, Recherches de 
science religieuse 60 (1972) 144-50; id., ‘Mani, the Apostle of Jesus Christ, Epektasis. Mé- 
langes patristiques offerts au Cardinal Jean Daniélou (Paris 1972) 667-72 (also in Quispel's 
Gnostic Studies II [Istanbul 1975] 230-7); id., ‘Saint Augustin et l'Évangile selon Thomas; 
Mélanges d'histoire des religions offerts a Henri-Charles Puech (Paris 1974) 379-92. 

" Anticipated to appear in VChr in early 1989 [editors' note: this article was never 
published]. 
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Often, readings from Manichaean sources have been called ‘Diates- 
saronic when, in fact, closer examination proves that claim to be dubi- 
ous. An example is Baumstark’s assertion that the Manichaean reading 
“(my hands) are clean of the blood of this just (man)”” is Diatessaronic. 
Indeed, it is read by the Arabic, Persian, Liege and Tuscan Harmonies,” 
against the canonical text at Matt 27,24 (49@0c eiut And Tod aipatoc 
tovtov). At first blush, then, the reading appears ‘Diatessaronic. But 
the reading is also in the Greek, Latin and Syriac canonical | MS tradi- 
tions.'* Thus, the reading may have entered the Manichaean text from 
no more exotic a source than Codex Alexandrinus or the Peshitta. 

There are a few readings in the Manichaean Fragments, however, 
which may not be so easily dismissed. In one of the Fragments, num- 
bered M-ı8, there is an extensive harmonization—so typical of the 
Diatessaron—which, because of its length, complexity and uniqueness, 
establishes with absolute certainty the dependence of this Manichaean 
Fragment upon Tatian’s Diatessaron. Strangely enough, this parallel has 
heretofore remained unnoticed, while less-convincing examples (cf. 
that of Baumstark, above) have been put forward. 

At the bottom of the recto and on the verso of M-18, we find the fol- 
lowing; I quote Müller's German translation of the Middle Persian text: 


(recto) ... Aber 

er zeigt, daß am Sonntag bei 

Vogelrufs Beginn kamen Maria, Salome (und) 
Maria unter den übrigen vielen Frauen, 

sie wohlriechendes Kraut Narde 

brachten: nahe zum Grabe herangekommen waren sie 
sie [...] 

der Engel |...] 

(v.) sehet die Größe (Glanz) 

wie tat Maria, Salome und 

Arsenia (?) als die beiden Engel zu 

ihnen sprachen: ‘nicht den Lebenden 

unter (zwischen) den Toten suchet! An Jesu 
Wort gedenket, wie 


? Adduced by Baumstark in the review cited supra, n. 7; the reading is from the 
Homilies: H. J. Polotsky, Manichdische Homilien (Stuttgart 1934) 91. 

5 Arabic: A.-S. Marmardji, Diatessaron de Tatien (Beyrouth 1935) 485; Persian: G. 
Messina, Diatessaron Persiano (Biblica et Orientalia; Roma 1951) 349; Liege: D. Plooij, 
et al., The Liege Diatessaron (Amsterdam 1929-1970) 727; Tuscan: M. Vattasso and A. 
Vaccari, I] Diatessaron Toscano, Pt. 2 of Il Diatessaron in Volgare Italiano (Studi e Testi 
81; Citta del Vaticano 1938) 353. 

^ [n the Greek: tod dikalov tovtov in N L W f^? 33 892 1006 1342 1506 pm; tobtov 
tov dıkalov in A A pc. In the Latin: aur f h r? z. In the Syriac: SyrP*. 
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in Galiläa euch 

er belehrte: mich werden sie übergeben 

und machen Kreuzigung, (am) dritten 

Tage von den Toten werde ich auferstehen 
am (?) geht nach Galiläa 

und Benachrichtigung macht dem Simon und 
[...] den übrigen‘. 

[///deest///]*5 


We are confronted with an obvious harmonization. This lacunose text 
appears to begin with a description of presumably one angel (Matt 28,2; 
Mark 16,5), and one account of the women (Salome is only in Mark) 
coming to the tomb, followed by a switch to a second account of the 
women coming to the tomb, and two angels. The Lucan account is 
the only one with two persons present, described as ‘men’ (Luke 24,4: 
&vópec úo). We then move to the instruction to | tell ‘Simon and ..! 
This is found only in Mark (16,7a), where it comes before, not after, the 
mention of Galilee (Mark 16,7b). In Luke's account, there is no instruc- 
tion to tell anyone: the women simply ‘told all this to the eleven and all 
the rest’ (Luke 24,9). Matthew’s account is the same as Mark’s, except 
that there is no mention of Peter. 

Let us now turn to the Diatessaronic witnesses and see what they offer. 
Three of them, one from the East, and two from the West, are pertinent: 


Arabic, LII-LIII: Et elles virent la un jeune homme assis à droite, envelop- 
pé d'une robe blanche; et elles sétonnérent. Et lange prit la parole et dit 
aux femmes: Vous, ne vous effrayez pas; car je sais que vous cherchez Je- 
sus le Nazaréen, qui fut crucifié. Il nest pas ici; et il est ressuscité, comme 
il (T) a dit. Venez et voyez l'endroit ou fut mis notre Seigneur. Et tandis 
quelles étaient stupéfaites (de cela) voici que deux hommes se tenaient 
(au dessus) prés delles, et leur vétement brillait. Et elles eurent de la fra- 
yeur: et elles inclinérent le visage vers la terre. Et ils leur dirent: Pourquoi 
cherchez-vous le vivant parmi les morts? II nest pas ici; il est ressuscité. 
Souvenez-vous de ce dont il vous entretenait, étant en Galilée: et il disait: 
Le Fils des hommes doit étre livré entre les mains des pécheurs et étre 
crucifié et ressusciter le troisiéme jour. Mais allez vite et dites à ses disci- 
ples et à Céphas, qu'il est ressuscité d'entre les morts."® 


Venetian, 157: E disse langelo a le femene: No abié paura che io so zó che 
vui domande: voi cerché Iesu el quale & crocifigado; el no é qui, ma é 
resusitado, como ello disse; vegni e vedé lo logo en lo quale fo messo lo 
Signore. E seando elle tute en lo cor so abatude e deiecte de zé, echo che 
doi homeni steteno apresso delle en vestimente lucente, zoé dui angeli en 


5 E W. K. Müller, op. cit. (supra, n. 5) 34-36. 
16 A.-S. Marmardji, op. cit. (supra, n. 13) 505-7. 
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forma dei doi homeni. E aveando elle paura, e per vergogna guardando 
verso terra, li disse: che zerché voi lo vivo co li morti? El non è qui, ello è 
resusita. Recordeve si como ello ve disse siendo en Galilea:—el fa mestie- 
ro che lo Fiol de Porno fia tradido en mano de li pecchadori e crozifigado 
e chello resusite lo terzo di—onde ande e disi alii disipoli soi et a Piero 
chelo è resusitado ...' 


Liége, 234: ei alse die vrowen totin graue quamen so sagen si din steen 
af gedaen van den graue en din ingel sitten op din steen ... en aldaer si 
stonden in dire verdarntheit- so quamen tuee andre ingle alse tue menschen 
bi hen staen met witten cleedren en met cleren. Doe veruerden hen die 
vrowen en kirden danschin ter erden wert: en die ingle spraken hen ane en 
seiden aldus- wat sukt di den leuenden metten doeden? hine es hir nit din 
gi sukt- mar hi es op herstaen- laett v gedinken dire wart die hi seide | doe 
hi in galileen was- dat des menschen sone moste werden gheleuert in der 
sunderen hande en ghecrustt werden en des derds dags soude op herstaen- 
Nu gaet dan vol lec en segt sinen yongren en petre dat hi op herstaen es." 


There are no canonical MS variants to account for the reading which 
we find in the various harmonized Lives of Jesus, all connected with the 
Diatessaron. Note how the Arabic Harmony first speaks of one young 
man (Mark 16,5: veaviokov: Matt 28,2: &yyeAoc), and then shifts to two 
men in the tomb (Luke 24,4: dvdpec 000); a further shift brings mention 
of Galilee (Matt 28,7 and Mark 16,7b), followed by a final switch to men- 
tion telling Peter (found only in Mark 16,7b: einate ... tw IIérpo). Note 
how the same sequence of harmonization occurs in the Western Liége 
Harmony and the Venetian Harmony: how one angel appears to the 
women, then two men (note how both these Harmonies conflate these 
men with angels: Venetian: dui angeli en forma dei doi homeni; Liege: 
tuee andre ingle alse tue menschen) appear to deliver the message; how 
Galilee is mentioned, followed by the instruction to tell Peter. This last 
feature is most important, for only Mark mentions Peter, but does so 
before speaking of Galilee: only Diatessaronic witnesses invert that order. 
All of these features are consistent across both Eastern and Western gos- 
pel harmonies. Neither this sequence nor any variant of it is to be found 
in any canonical MS tradition, NT version, or church father. 

The specifications of this reading meet exactly our criteria’? for 
claiming Diatessaronic status for a reading. First, the reading occurs in 


7 V. Todesco, Il Diatessaron Veneto, Pt. 1 of V. Todesco and M. Vattasso, op. cit. 
(supra, n. 13) 159. 

8 D. Plooij, op. cit. (supra, n. 13) 759-61. 

? The criteria were originally published in my ‘Romanos and the Diatessaron, NTS 
29 (1983) 489-91 (chapter 2 above), and The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus (supra, n. 8) 
55-57. 
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both Eastern and Western Diatessaronic texts. Turfan Fragment M-18 is 
paralleled in the Eastern Diatessaronic family by the Arabic Harmony, 
and in the West, by the Liege and Venetian Harmonies. Second, the 
circle of texts with the reading are all of the same genre: all are harmo- 
nized ‘Lives of Jesus’ or are under the influence of this genre. Third, no 
other sources outside the harmonized family of texts offer the reading; 
there is no other possible source from which our test document, Frag- 
ment M-18, could have acquired this reading.?? 

We conclude that this fragment of a Middle Persian Manichaean 
text, found in the middle of the Gobi desert in China, written between 
the sixth and tenth centuries, contains a reading which has an extend- 
ed parallel with witnesses to the Diatessaron. The parallel is unique. It 
offers a reading which finds its only parallel in harmonized ‘Lives of 
Jesus —all connected with the Diatessaron. While some of the previ- 
ously adduced *Diatessaronic' readings from Manichaean texts leave 
room for doubt, the present example offers compelling evidence that 
the Manichees knew and used the Diatessaron of Tatian. 


For forty years, Prof. Klijn has been an indefatigable, erudite and reli- 
able guide to both the well-travelled as well as the obscure places in 
the New Testament and Patristic landscape. His expertise in the West- 
ern Text, with which the text of the Diatessaron is associated, is well- 
known; his knowledge of Judaic Christianity, the milieu in which 
Mani was raised, is nonpareil.” 

This journey to Turfan is offered to Prof. Klijn in appreciation for the 
many times he has guided me to new vistas and along paths less trav- 
elled. Scholarship is in his debt for these many years of selfless labour. 
Ijoin his many friends and colleagues in thanking him and honouring 
him for his past efforts; we look forward to his continued guidance and 
generous friendship. 


2 The importance of this criterium is demonstrated in Baumstark’s too easy appro- 
priation of tod dtkaiov at Matt 27,24 (discussed supra, n. 12). 

> A. FE J. Klijn, A Survey of Researches into the Western Text of the Gospels and Acts, 
Proefschrift (Utrecht 1949) 87-110 et passim; under the same title, Vol. II (Supplements 
to NT 21; Leiden 1969) 3-28. 

2 Among other publications: A. F. J. Klijn and G. J. Reinink, Patristic Evidence for 
Jewish-Christian Sects (Supplements to NT 36; Leiden 1973); ‘Jerome's Quotations from 
a Nazoraean Interpretation of Isaiah, Recherches de science religieuse 60 (1972) 241-55; 
and, more recently, ‘Jérôme, Isaïe 6 et l'Évangile des Nazoréens, VChr 40 (1986) 245-50. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE TEXT OF THE GOSPELS IN ORIGEN’S 
COMMENTARIES ON JOHN AND MATTHEW 


Writing in 1928, Kirsopp Lake, Robert Blake and Silva New observed 
that “perhaps the most important piece of work which remains is the 
double task of collecting and studying the quotations from the other 
Gospels in Origen and Eusebius.” This is because the evidence of Pa- 
tristic writers “is always the guiding star of the textual critic in his effort 
to localise and date a text.” 

Since the time of Griesbach, classification of the gospel text used 
by Origen has been attempted.3 Origen is a particularly attractive sub- 
ject for | investigation for three reasons. First, he is an early father, 
whose literary output coincides with the beginning of the third cen- 
tury. Second, he is regarded as the first Christian text critic, whose 
interest in the text is evidenced by his Hexapla, commentaries and 
literary/textual observations.‘ Third, the two cities in which Origen 
lived and wrote, Alexandria (from his birth until 231-2 CE) and Cae- 
sarea (c. 232-53/4 CE), are, coincidentally, the presumed homes of two 
of the major text types of the New Testament: the Alexandrian, and 
the Caesarean. 

Erwin Preuschen, in the introduction to his 1903 GCS edition of 
Origens Commentary on John, investigated Origen’s text type. His find- 
ings dismayed him: 

Es war wohl die schlechteste Auskunft, auf die man tiberhaupt verfallen 
konnte, wenn man annahm, dass Origenes sich bei seinen Citaten an 


1 K. Lake, R. Blake and S. New, “The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of Mark” HTR 
21 (1928), 277. 

2 Ibid., 258. 

3 See the survey of researches in Kwang-Wan Kim, The Matthean Text of Origen in 
His Commentary on Matthew, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Univ. of Chicago (1946), 
135-41. In addition to the other studies cited in this article, reference should be made 
to P. Koetschau, “Beitrage zur Textkritik von Origenes’ Johanneskommentar, TU 28,2 
(1905) and E. Klostermann and E. Benz, “Zur Überlieferung der Matthäuserklärung des 
Origenes, TU 47,2 (1932). 

^ B. M. Metzger, “Explicit References in the Works of Origen to Variant Readings 
in New Testament Manuscripts” in Biblical and Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert 
Pierce Casey, J. Neville Birdsall and R. W. Thomson, edd. (Freiburg, 1963), 78-95. 
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keine Textform gebunden habe, sondern wahllos bald der und bald der 
Autorität gefolgt sei. 


Further work on Origens text was done by B. H. Streeter, in his 1924 
study which brought the Caesarean text to light: The Four Gospels.$ 
Relying on the variants noted by Preuschen, Streeter found, from the 
field of | 24 variants identified by Preuschen, what he thought were 
significant agreements with his Caesarean text.” This position was re- 
fined by Kirsopp Lake, Robert Blake and Silva New, in their exposi- 
tion of “The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of Mark,’ published in the 
Harvard Theological Review of 1928.° Noting that only the first five (not 
twelve) books of the Commentary had been authored in Alexandria,’ 
they examined the citations more closely, and came to the conclusion 
that after chapter twelve in Mark (which was, coincidentally, about Bk. 
XII in the Commentary), Origens text of Mark became predominately 
Caesarean. 

Their conclusion is accurately reflected in Sir Frederick Kenyons The 
Text of the Greek Bible: 


Origen may have used the Caesarean text before he left Alexandria; ... he 
certainly used the Alexandrian text on his first arrival at Caesarea; and 
... for the rest of his life at Caesarea he certainly used the Caesarean text.'? 


This statement “certainly” reminds one of the worried Roman of antiq- 
uity who, not knowing which religion was “true; joined them all. Ke- 
nyons statement, which reflects the position of Lake, Blake and New, | 
leaves virtually every possibility open, in essence saying nothing, while 
appearing to say something. 

The publication of Klostermanns edition of Origens Commentary 
on Matthew in 1935 permitted the first comparative studies of Origen’s 
text in the two cities. R. V. G. Tasker published two studies, including 
collations, one on Bks. I and II of the Alexandrian-authored Comm. 
lo. (logging 13 variants), and one on Klostermanns edition of the Cae- 
sarean-authored Comm. Mt. (logging 73 variants)." The “irresistible” 


5 E. Preuschen, Origenes Werke IV, Der Johanneskommentar, GCS 10 (Leipzig, 1903), p. xci. 
$ B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels, A Study of Origins (London, 1924). 
7 Ibid. 96-102. 
HTR 21 (1928), 207-404. 
Origen, Comm. Io., V1.2.8; see the comments and analysis of Lake, Blake and New, 
259-61. 
1 F, G. Kenyon, The Text of the Greek Bible, rev. and aug. A. W. Adams (London, 
1975?), 191. 
" R, V. G. Tasker, “The Text of the Fourth Gospel Used by Origen in his Commen- 
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conclusion was that in Bks. I and II of the Comm. Io., Origen was “using 
a predominantly Neutral (= Alexandrian) text?" In Caesarea, Tasker's 
findings on the Comm. Mt. supported the conclusions of Lake, Blake 
and News investigation into Origens text of Mark: it was Caesarean. 

After the Second World War, Kwang-Wan Kim wrote a dissertation 
on the Matthean text in the Comm. Mt.,3 and published the results in 
two articles.^ While limited to the Caesarean-authored Comm. Mt., 
Kims work is significant, for it noted one of the obstacles in categoriz- 
ing Origens text type, and, under the supervision of E. C. Colwell, used 
the "Method of Multiple Attestation" (a predecessor of the Claremont 
Profile Method) to resolve the issue. The problem is best seen in an 
example. In his Comm. | Io. II.224, Origen interpolates àkovetv before 
ákovéro in Mt 11.15. This agrees with N C L Z in the Alexandrian text; 
© fl f? in the Caesarean text; syr“ lat in the Western text; and W syr?^ 
M(ehrheitstext) in the Koine (Byzantine) text.’ But it is omitted (that is, 
against Origen's reading) in: B in the Alexandrian; 7oo in the Caesar- 
ean; and D k syr in the Western text. How does one decide from which 
family Origen took the reading? Major witnesses in each of the families 
support the reading; major witnesses in three of the families also dis- 
sent from the reading. 

Kim resolved this problem by logging the variants, their support, 
and only then seeing with which Origen agreed. If they were dominant- 
ly Western, for example, then Origens reading was Western. Kim found 
that MSS 1 and 1582 were closest to the 120 variants he noted in Origen's 
text of Matthew in the Caesarean-authored Comm. Mt. Since Origen 
did not follow ®, the premier “Caesarean” witness, Kim was loath to 
call Origens text Caesarean, even though many text critics would lump 
these two MSS in with the Caesarean witnesses. 

The next enquirer into Origens text type was Gordon D. Fee. His 
first study was limited to the fourth chapter of John, and he concluded 
that "Origens text of John 4 is a ‘primary’ Neutral’ A second study of 


tary on John,” JTS 37 (1936), 146-55; idem, “The Text of St. Matthew Used by Origen in 
his Commentary on St. Matthew,’ JTS 38 (1937), 60-64. 

? Ibid., “Fourth Gospel,” 149. 

3 Kim, The Matthean Text of Origen. 

4 K., W. Kim, “The Matthean Text of Origen in his Commentary on Matthew,” JBL 
68 (1949), 125-39; idem, “Codices 1582, 1739, and Origen,” JBL 69 (1950), 167-75. 

5 Family membership was determined on the basis of B. M. Metzger’s classification, 
The Text of the New Testament (Oxford, 19687), 212-9. 

16 G. D. Fee, “The Text of John in Origen and Cyril of Alexandria,’ Biblica 52 (1971), 
370. Fee’s “primary” Neutral group consists of P“ ^ B C. 
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the text of Luke in Origens treatise On Prayer and the Comm. Io. indi- 
cated that Origen’s text was “very close to ^ B in the gospels?” 

The most recent work has been indirect, in that it focused on the text 
of Serapion of Thmuis. Following Fees lead, and against the findings of 
earlier researchers, Alexander Globe concluded that Serapion’s text was 
similar to Origen’s, which he called “Neutral” (= P“ D^ N B).'? 

The study in hand is intended to clarify these issues, or, failing that, 
to present more data for analysis. One of the failings of the work of 
earlier researchers is the small number of passages collated. Preuschen 
noted 24 variants; Tasker logged 86; Kim, 120. Our study involved com- 
plete collations of large portions of two commentaries, which logged 
379 variants. Further, given the movement of Origen from Alexandria 
to Caesarea, a collation of works from both cities should make possible 
a comparison of the text type Origen used in these two cities. Any shift 
in Origens text type should become immediately apparent. Heretofore, 
only Tasker has made such a comparison. 

From Origen’s Alexandrian period, the first five books of his Com- 
mentary on John were selected. Origen himself states that these were 
written in Alexandria (Comm. Io. V1.8); they are dated between 226 
and 229 cE. From Origen’s Caesarean period, books X and XI of his 
Commentary on Matthew were selected.” This work dates from circa 
244 CE. These | commentaries were selected because they afford several 
advantages. First, they are available in the original Greek, not a Latin 
translation. Second, the manuscript tradition is identical: the most an- 
cient copy of both is the same MS, Monacensis graecus 191. The MS 
dates from the twelfth or thirteenth century; other MSS are descen- 
dants of this archetype. Finally, excellent new editions of both works are 
available in the series Sources Chrétiennes.™ 


7 Idem, “Origen’s Text of the New Testament and the Text of Egypt,” NTS 28 (1982), 
358; by “gospels,” Fee must mean Luke, for that is the scope of this study. See also Fee's 
"3^, P“ and Origen: The Myth of Early Textual Recension in Alexandria," in New Di- 
mensions in New Testament Study, ed. R. N. Longenecker and M. C. Tenney (Grand 
Rapids, MI, 1974), 19-45; idem, “Codex Sinaiticus in the Gospel of John: A Contribution 
to Methodology in Establishing Textual Relationships, NTS 15 (1968-9), 23-44. 

18 "Serapion of Thmuis as Witness to the Gospel Text Used by Origen in Caesarea,’ 
NovT 26 (1984), 97-127. 

9 Origene, Commentaire sur S. Jean, I, ed. C. Blanc, SC 120 (Paris, 1966). 

2° Origene, Commentaire sur l'Evangile selon Matthieu, I, ed. R. Girod, SC 162 (Paris, 
1970). 

> On the dating of Monacensis: E. Preuschen, Origenes Werke IV, GCS 10, p. ix; 
that Monacensis is the archetype for the other MSS in Comm. Io., p. xl. E. Klostermann, 
Origenes Werke X, Origenes Matthäuserklärung I, GCS 40 (Leipzig, 1935) calls it “unab- 
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While limitations of space prevent presentation of the actual col- 
lations here, examples will be given to illustrate the type of variants 
found, along with examples which point out some of the pitfalls one 
encounters in attempting to conclude which text family Origen favored 
(or used) at any given location or date. 

A few words must be said about method, for in patristic works it is 
difficult to define what constitutes a gospel quotation (as opposed to an 
allusion or echo) or where the quotation begins and ends. To circumvent 
these problems, only obvious quotations were collated. Where Origen 
appeared to have deliberately reordered the text, or altered it (deleting 
a proper name, for example, because the name was already in the sen- 
tence which introduces the quotation), the passage was ignored.” Fur- 
ther, short two or | three word quotations were excluded, for, especially 
in such brief snippets of text, it is hard to tell if one has a real quota- 
tion or only an echo. Finally, variants unattested in the apparatus of our 
collation base (the 26th edition of Nestle-Aland’s Novum Testamentum 
Graece) and H. F. von Sodens Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments have 
been excluded, for they cannot help locate Origens text type. 

Although Kim's study, using the “Method of Multiple Attestation,’ 
attempted to resolve the problems of simple collation as a mode of fix- 
ing Origen’s association with a particular textual family, his method 
is still not totally reliable. Observing agreements with a particular text 
family can be misleading, for Origen may also be going against major 
representatives of that same text family (e.g., Kim’s finding of agree- 
ment with 1 and 1582, but against ©). Therefore, it is necessary to record 
both agreements and disagreements with a text family. 

In our study, therefore, three sets of figures are presented for each 
collation: agreements, disagreements, and singular agreements—that 
is, agreements which are unique in that they are between Origen and 
the representatives of a single text family. 

For the Commentary on John, penned in Alexandria, 148 quotations 
were isolated. From them, 34 attested variants were found. The table 
below sets out the raw number of agreements (N), disagreements and 
singular agreements, as well as percentages (%) for each. 


hangig” from the next oldest MS of the Comm. Mt., 14th-century Cantabrigiensis Coll. 
S. Trinit. 194 (p. viif.). 

2 An example can best illustrate the problem: at Comm. Io. X.21, the text in the 
gospel runs, “Jesus said, ‘Destroy this temple .."" (Jn. 2.19). Origen omits the “Jesus said” 
introduction. For a fuller treatment of the problems involved, and methods for solu- 
tion, see, W. L. Petersen, The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as Sources of Romanos the 
Melodist (Louvain, 1985), pp. 55-59. 
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Alexandrian Caesarean Western Koine 

Agreements 
N 21 20 23 18 
% .61 59 68 53 
Disagreements 
N 24 22 18 21 
% .70 .65 53 .62 
Singular agreements 

3 2 4 2 
% .27 .18 .36 .18 


(there were 11 singular agreements, leading to a different divisor) 


In raw numbers, agreements between Origen and the first three text fam- 
ilies are virtually identical. In a sample of this size, the difference is not 
significant. The Koine is clearly not a major influence. Regarding the dis- 
agreements. Origen’s reading is contradicted equally as often by the Al- 
exandrian, as by the Caesarean and Koine texts. It is interesting, however, 
to note that the fewest number of contradictions comes from the West- 
ern text. When we turn to the “singular agreements,’ that is agreements 
unique to a single textual family,” there are more with the Western text 
than with any other family, although the sample size is too small to speak 
of statistically significant differences. Be that as it may, it is nevertheless a 
confirmation of the Western text’s fewer number of disagreements. 

Turning to the Caesarean-authored Commentary on Matthew, 231 
quotations were isolated; 62 were paralleled in the apparatuses. The 
data is as follows: 


Alexandrian Caesarean Western Koine 

Agreements 
N 31 47 31 34 
% 50 75 50 54 
Disagreements 
N 39 28 38 36 
% .63 .45 .61 58 
Singular agreements 

2 8 5 1 
% .13 .50 ‚31 .06 


(there were 16 singular agreements, leading to a different divisor) 


^ [t must be pointed out that our basis for determining such “singular agreements” 
(as well as “agreements” and “disagreements”) is of course, proscribed by the range of 
witnesses listed in the critical apparatuses. Hence, it is acknowledged as incomplete and 
inaccurate, even though it uses the most complete and best data available today. 
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In this case, Origens agreements with the Alexandrian, Western and 
Koine texts are statistically undifferentiated. The agreements with the 
Caesarean text are, however, significantly higher. A similar pattern is to 
be found in the disagreements: there are fewer between Origen and the 
Caesarean text. Finally, in singular agreements, the Caesarean is again 
obviously more significant. 

In reflecting upon these findings, several observations can be made. 
First, the higher agreements with the Caesarean text in the Caesarean- 
authored Comm. Mt. is rather to be expected. But it is interesting to 
note that in the Alexandrian-authored Comm. Io., the major families 
(excluding the Koine, which is of little import) are virtually equal. In- 
deed, if, based on our collations, one were to give preference to any of 
the families in this Alexandrian-authored work, it would be difficult 
not to point to the Western text: it has the most agreements, fewest 
disagreements, and most singular agreements.” 

In both works, the type of variants is often trivial. While there are 
significant variants,” more often than not the variant is one of style or 
word order. These bespeak arbitrary stylistic improvements, and usu- 
ally are of minor import for locating a text type. Some examples are: 


At Comm. Io. 1.19 (apud Mt. 23.8): «An9fte ] kakéonte 

At Comm. Io. 1.68 (apud Mt. 26.13): äv ] &àv 

At Comm. Io. 11.116 (apud Mk. 12.26): tod | tig 

At Comm. Io. 11.215 (apud Jn. 1.27): éy@ á&oc ] á&oc yo 

At Comm. Mt. X.1 (apud Mt. 13.36): + adtod post oikiav 

At Comm. Mt. X.14 (apud Mt. 13.52): &QàAAe | npogepei 

At Comm. Mt. X.21 (apud Mt. 14.4): 6 Iwävvng abt@ ] abt@ ó Iwavvng 
At Comm. Mt. X1.16 (apud Mt. 15.22/harmonization Mk. 8.6): xoi ] Sewac 


There is one rather minor variant which, however, when taken in the 
context of Origen’s accompanying commentary, raises grave ques- 
tions about the integrity of the text transmitted. When quoting Mt. 
14.13, Origen twice omits the difficult reading év moiw, having Jesus 
avexwpnoev eic Epnuov tónov, rather than dveywpnoev éxeiVev £v 
nAoiw eig Epnuov tónov. It is omitted at Comm. Mt. X.23 and XL.5. 
What is striking is that Origen specifically speaks of the boat, and al- 
legorizes it later in X.23: 610 AéAektau Ev MAOIW, TOVTEOTAL tà owuarı.” 


24 These singular agreements with the Western text are not superficial, either: 
1. Comm. Io. 11.74: city ] PAaognurnon with syr** at Mt 12.32 
2. Comm. Io. 1.50: omit èv hiv wg EAadeı Hiv with syr** c e at Lk. 24.32. 

235 See, for example, those listed in the preceding note. 

6 In R. Girod’s edition (supra, n. 12), the omissions are located at p. 252, lines 1-3 (X.23) 
and p. 288, line 20 (X1.5). The full reading (with év mAoiw) is given at p. 252, lines 9-10 (X.23). 
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Now, it must be | granted that when quoting the passage a third time 
(also in X.23?7). Origen does give the full reading. One is puzzled, how- 
ever, by the deliberate allegorization of the “boat,” which Origen omits 
two of three times. Why allegorize a difficult reading which is not pre- 
sent in ones text? 

Ihe only solution which suggests itself is that the citations in 
Origen’s works may have been “Vulgatized” by later scribes,”* that is, 
brought into conformity with a later "standard" text. This would ex- 
plain the absence in two lemmata of the very lectio difficilior which 
Origen is attempting to allegorize away. The later scribes substituted 
their “standard text,’ in two places, thus removing the reading Origen 
knew, but did not revise the commentary itself, or, inexplicably, the 
third lemma. 

If this suggestion is correct, then it raises questions about the reli- 
ability of our twelfth or thirteenth century MS of the commentaries 
and, consequently, the validity of conclusions based on collations of 
their Biblical texts. Rufinus' preface to Peri archon, in which he admits 
rewriting Origen at points, is a clear precedent for revisions and “cor- 
rections” of Origen’s works. 

The results of our investigation confirm the findings of Preuschen in 
some respects.? While in Alexandria, there is no discernible tendency 
to favour one text type over another. Perhaps the most striking feature 
is the | slight prominence of the Western text, but this must be miti- 
gated by remembering that: 


its date of origin must have been extremely early, perhaps before the mid- 
dle of the second century. Marcion, Tatian, Justin, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, 
Tertullian, and Cyprian all make use to a greater or less extent of a West- 
ern form of the text.3° 


It may well be that this most ancient text form, the Western text, was a 
(the?) major manifestation of the gospel text in Alexandria at the time 
Origen wrote there, and that what scholars now call the "Alexandrian" 
text is indeed what Peter Corssen, professor at Berlin, called it in 1892: 


7 Ibid., p. 256, lines 38-39. 

28 On “Vulgatization,” see Petersen, The Diatessaron, 26, 29f., 34, 41; also Tasker, “St. 
Matthew": "There was a tendency to correct the text of the Fathers in order to bring 
their biblical quotations into line with the standardized Byzantine text" (64). 

? Our findings parallel a brief remark found in an anonymous notice (probably by 
D. Léon Sanders) of Preuschen’s edition in the “Bulletin” section of RB, n.s. 1 (1904), 
298. 

3° Metzger, Text, 132. 
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der distillierte Text, den die Modernen aus einigen griechischen Uncia- 
len gewonnen haben, ist ... nur ein Spiegelbild einer willkürlich fixierten 
Recension des vierten Jahrhunderts.3' 


Once in Caesarea, more readings from the Caesarean text appear in 
Origens writings. Even then, however, the Caesarean text does not dis- 
place the other textual families in Origen’s writings. Rather, it becomes 
first among what, in Alexandria, at least, had been equals. This serves 
to remind the present-day scholar of the evolving nature of the Biblical 
text, and the dangers of | imposing the arbitrary boundaries of modern 
text types on the subtle eclecticism of the gospel text used by second 
and third century writers. 


* Quoted by J. Rendel Harris, Four Lectures On the Western Text of the New Testa- 
ment (London, 1894), p. vii. One should not ignore the opinion of C. R. Gregory that 
N and B “would suit very well as a pair of the fifty manuscripts written at Caesarea for 
Constantine the Great” (p. 345, The Canon and Text of the New Testament (New York, 
1907)). This is based on Eusebius, Vit. Constant., IV.36. See also Metzger, Text, 7. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE INTEGRITY OF EPHREM’S 
COMMENTARY ON THE DIATESSARON 


In addition to many hymns and sermons, Mar Ephrem, the great Syr- 
ian church father who died in 373, is credited with composition of a 
Commentary on the “Concordant Gospel’, to cite the title of the Arme- 
nian recension. It was this Armenian recension, extant in two manu- 
scripts—both dating from the year 1195 AD, which was first edited by 
the Mechitarist Fathers in Venice and published in 1836.1 The standard 
scholarly edition today is that of Louis Leloir, published by CSCO in 
1954.” Publication of the first complete text of a Diatessaron—Ciasca’s 
Arabic edition in 1888—made it clear that the Commentary was, in fact, 
on the text of Tatian’s Diatessaron. 

In 1957, another manuscript of the Commentary turned up. Sir Ches- 
ter Beatty acquired it, and Dom Leloir edited it for the Chester Beatty 
Monographs.? This manuscript was in the original Syriac, and, accord- 
ing to Leloir, dated from the late fifth or early sixth century.^ Leloir also 
ascribed the text of the twelfth-century Armenian manuscripts to the 
fifth century.’ Although not entirely identical, the two recensions agree 
in most passages, and Leloir found it difficult to select one recension 
over the other, for it often seemed that one, then the other, preserved 
the best reading.$ 

Questions of integrity can be raised about any text. Is it all from the 
same author, or have other writers and copyists inserted sections, which 
then circulated under the original author's name? 


1 Srboyn Ephraemi matenagrouthiunk, II (Venice, 1836), was based on one of the 
two Armenian manuscripts (MS 452 (= A)); J.-B. Aucher produced a Latin translation 
based on both MSS (A + B (= MS 312) in 1841. This was published by G. Moesinger as 
Evangelii concordantis expositio facta a Sancto Ephraemo Doctore Syro ... (Venice, 1876). 

? L. Leloir, Saint Ephrem, Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant, version arménienne 
(CSCO 137 (text), 145 (Latin translation); Louvain, 1953; 1964 respectively). 

5 L. Leloir, Saint Éphrem, Commentaire de l'Evangile concordant, texte syriaque 
(Chester Beatty Monographs 8; Dublin, 1963). 

* L. Leloir, Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant ou Diatessaron (SC 121; Paris, 
1966), 27; cp. L. Leloir, Doctrines et méthodes de S. Éphrem daprés son Commentaire de 
l'Évangile concordant (CSCO 220; Louvain, 1961), 11. 

5 L. Leloir, op. cit. (n. 2, CSCO 145, translation), i. 

$ L. Leloir, op. cit. (n. 4, SC 121), 28; cp. L. Leloir, op. cit. (n. 4, CSCO 220), 15. 
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It was the kindness of a colleague which called to my attention an 
important article published by Edmund Beck in 1983, “Der syrische | 
Diatessaronkommentar zu Jo. I.1-5"7 In this detailed article, Beck calls 
on his long experience editing the hymns and sermons of Ephrem, and 
brings this knowledge to bear on the first 8 sections of the first chap- 
ter of the Commentary. Beck points to various theological concepts or 
words which have a meaning in the Commentary which is at variance 
with that in Ephrem’s hymns. For example, he cites the Syriac bar itütá 
(in Comm. XIU.8) and says that 


... im bar itütá des Kommentars die syrische Wiedergabe des bekannten 
griechische homoüsios vor uns haben. Dieser Terminus ist unephrämisch. 
Es fand sich nicht in den von mir edierten Werken ...? 


In the last paragraph of this article, Beck reviews his evidence and states: 


so ist einerseits die Übereinstimmung in wichtigen Begriffen wie sürtá, 
ityá, itütä, qnomá und kyänä nicht zu übersehen. Und trotzdem sind auch 
hier Abweichungen festzustellen, wie das zuletzt bei bar itütä aufgezeigt 
wurde, oder bei melltá/Logos und dem dazugehörigen ámorá, oder auch 
bei dem adrek/katelabe und dem ettahti. Das macht es mir unmöglich, 
die überlieferte Zuweisung des ganzen Kommentars an Ephrám kritiklos 
zu übernehmen, und ich halte dafür, dass es geratener ist, zunächst nur 
von dem syrischen Diatessaronkommentar zu sprechen.? 


I know of no one more qualified than Dom Beck to make such a statement. 
Yet it is always awkward to base ones conclusions on perceived differences 
in theological terms, or the singular use of terms. People write differently in 
different genres; they write differently to different audiences; they write dif- 
ferently at different times in their lives. From our side, we too are depend- 
ent upon our perceptions, which can be faulty, or alter with time. 

Ephrem’s Commentary has an air of maturity about it; Leloir has 
called it “la plus importante des œuvres exégétiques d'Éphrem"? If it 
were written in his latter years, it is possible that his terminology and 
meanings might have altered from earlier works. The genre of the Com- 
mentary is also different from the hymns; they may well be intended 
for different audiences, and have been written in different theological 
circumstances. Therefore, to complement Beck' researches, a different, 
perhaps more empirical investigation was undertaken. 


7 Oriens Christianus 67 (1983), 1-31. 

8 Ibid., 30. 

9 [bid., 31. 

© L, Leloir, Doctrines et méthodes de S. Ephrem daprès son Commentaire de l'Évangile 
concordant (CSCO 220; Louvain, 1961), 40. 
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With two recensions of the Commentary in hand, it is easy to spot 
and examine sections which are additions in the one recension or, when 
seen from the perspective ofthe other recension, omissions. Once these 
passages were isolated, they were examined for their “fit” in the text. 
The methods of source criticism are familiar to all: interpolations often 
disrupt the flow of a text, | introduce new and often extraneous ideas, 
and have sloppy sutures in grammatical agreement. 

Limiting ourselves to substantial—paragraph sized—additions, 23 
interpolations were investigated. Thirteen of these interpolations were 
found in the Syriac (thus, absent in the Armenian), and ten interpola- 
tions were found in the Armenian (thus, absent in the Syriac)." It is cer- 
tain that the Armenian recension is a translation from the Syriac; Leloir 
has suggested that the Syriac tradition upon which the Armenian trans- 
lation is based is different from the one represented in the Syriac manu- 
script now in hand.” Thus, there were at least two recensions in Syriac. 
Now, unless Ephrem penned both of them, or one reflects Ephrem’s 
revision of the other, then we are dealing not only with Ephrems base 
text, but also with the interpolations of later scribes or a school. 

Indeed, when one begins to examine Leloir’s secondary works and 
his edition of the Syriac for information on the recensions, one dis- 
covers that Leloir has, at several points, made critical remarks about 
the authenticity of certain sections of the Syriac recension of the Com- 
mentary. Section 8 of the Précis, for example, supposes the exile of the 
Bishop Barses, which occurred after Ephrems death; Chapter XI.11a is 
probably, and Leloir uses the word, “inauthentique”.“4 


4 Sections with major interpolations in the Syriac, with the pagination of Leloir's 
Syriac edition (op. cit., n. 3): 1.25 (pp. 23-25); 1.26 (27); IX.14a (31); X.7a (43); XI.a 
(61); XIL19 (93); XIL21 (95-97); XIV.7 (119-21); XV.17 (155-7); XV.19 (159); XVIL.3 (193-5); 
XVIL10 (199-201); XVIII.1 (205-7). Sections with major interpolations in the Arme- 
nian, with the pagination of Leloir’s Latin translation of the Armenian (op. cit., n. 2): 
XXI; (pp. 225-6); XXI.12 (228); XXI13 (228); XXLı5 (229-30); XX1.16 (230); XXI.31 
(237); XX1.32 (238); XXII.2 (239); Précis 2 (243); Précis 3 (243). This list is from Leloir, 
op. cit. (n. 10), 14. It is duplicated and annotated (along with other, shorter variants) 
in Leloir’s important article: “Divergences entre l'original syriaque et la version armé- 
nienne du commentaire d’Ephrem sur le Diatessaron’, in Mélanges Eugene Tisserant, 
Vol. II, premiere partie (Studi e testi 232; Citta del Vaticano, 1964), 303-31. Another 
valuable article of Leloir’s is: “Le Diatessaron de Tatien’, Orient syrien 1 (1956), 208- 
31; 313-34, which sets out a synoptic table of the sequence of the various Diatessaronic 
witnesses, and, in the second half of this two-part article, collates and comments upon 
many of the gospel citations in the Commentary. 

2 L, Leloir, op. cit. (n. 4, SC 121), 28; cp. L. Leloir, op. cit. (n. 10), 14. 

5 L, Leloir, op. cit. (n. 10), 15. 

^ L. Leloir, op. cit. (n. 3), 61, n. 11a. 
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If one wishes to exclude the possibility of Ephrem revising his own 
work, then we have at least 23 places of paragraph length where either the 
Syriac or the Armenian represents Ephrem’s text, but not both of them. 

Many of these passages are difficult to judge: one is required to make 
suppositions about Ephrems vocabulary, theology and style—supposi- 
tions similar to those made by Beck. The following passage, quoted in 
Leloir’s Latin translation of the Syriac, is one such example. The portion 
of the text set to the left margin is missing in the Armenian recension, 
raising the possibility that it has been interpolated in the Syriac. 


(24) Abscondebat seipsam [Elisabeth], propter tristitiam [Zachariae]. 
Et rursus, abscondebat seipsam, quia pudebat [...] ob senectutem ab- 
scondisse seipsam Elisabeth. Ecce enim nec de Sata scribit (Moyses) 
quod absconderit seipsam, licet nonagenaria Isaac portaret, nec de Re- 
becca, quae gemellos portabat. Elisabeth autem, quae quinque mensibus 
abscondit seipsam, donec confectus esset puer eius cum membris suis, 
ad exsultandum coram Domino suo, et quia etiam Maria receptura erat 
(mox) annuntiationem. (25) Et quod: In mense sexto conceptionem Elis- 
abeth computavit. 
Missus est angelus ad virginem, et dixit ei: Ecce in virginitate tua concipies 
foetum, et paries filium, et vocabis nomen eius Iesum. De illo qui apparuit in 
corpore dixit. Non enim dixit ei (sc. Mariae): Illud nomen, quod vocatum est 
Iesus, sed vocabis nomen eius (Iesum). Et hoc manifestum est, quod hoc nomen 
oeconomiae est quae per carnem. lesus enim hebraice Salvator est. Dixit enim: 
Vocabis nomen eius Iesum, id est autem Salvatorem, quia ipse salvabit popu- 
lum suum a peccatis. Hoc igitur nomen non naturae eius est, sed factorum 
eius. Dicit ei Maria: Quomodo fiet hoc? quia ecce vir non cognoscit me. Dixit 
ei (angelus); Spiritus sanctus veniet, et virtus Altissimi obumbrabit super te. 
Et cur non commemoravit (angelus) nomen patris, sed nomen virtutis eius, 
et nomen Spiritus sancti, (nisi) quia architectam operum oportebat venire, 
et resuscitare aedificium quod ceciderat, et Spiritum incubantem sanctificare 
aedificia quae polluta erant. Si enim iudicium futurum ei dedit genitor eius, 
manifestum est quod etiam creationem hominum, et resuscitationem per eum 
fecit. Carbo enim fuit, qui venit ut incenderet tribulos et spinas. Habitavit in 
utero, et purificavit eum, et sanctificavit locum delorum partus et maledictio- 
num. Si enim flamma quam vidit Moyses rubum humectavit, et pinguedinem 
ex inflammatione sua stillavit, et imago auri purgati apparuit (*) in rubo qui 
intrat in ignem, et non comeditur. (Hoc factum est), ut doceret de illo igne 
vivo, qui venit in fine, irrigavit et humectavit ventrem virginis, et induit hunc 
sicut ignis rubum, 
et: Dabit ei Dominus thronum David, id est, non [cessabit] sceptrum 
donec veniat. Et cum docuisset eam angelus, facile esse Deo omnia facere, 
[eo] quod etiam Elisabeth cognatae [tuae] dedit partum senectuti eius, 
ait Maria: Et si ei sic, ecce ego ancilla sum Dei, fiat mihi sicut dixisti ...5 


5 [bid., 23-25, italics added. 
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Section L.24 speaks of Elizabeth and Mary; so does the first line of 
section 25. These sections are in both the Syriac and the Armenian 
recensions. But the next portion of the text, set to the left margin, is 
found only in the Syriac; it is missing from the Armenian. It contin- 
ues to speak of the annunciation, but there are certain elements which 
make one wonder if it is genuine. First, the corporeality of the incar- 
nation is stressed, along with the fleshly nature of Jesus. The image of 
Moses and the burning bush is adduced, whose genuineness has been 
questioned by some scholars. Finally, apropos the image of gold be- 
ing purified (marked in the text above with an asterisk (*)), we find in 
the Syriac a marginal note (again quoting Leloir’s Latin translation): 
“Explicatio evangelii Mar Ephrem doctoris”. Now, if this whole work is 
from | Ephrem, why point out that this image is from Ephrem? Or is the 
scribe, aware of the dubiousness of the passage, “protesting too much”? 

Although this particular example is difficult to decide, for the Arme- 
nian reads strangely without the actual annunciation, there are, how- 
ever, other sections, additions of similar length, which do seem to be 
interpolations into the Syriac. An example is given below. Once again, 
we quote the Syriac from Leloir’s Latin translation. The portion set to 
the left margin is missing in the Armenian recension. 


(7) Cum apparuissent igitur Moyses et Elias, ... Et iterum: Nesciebat quid 
diceret, eo quod in numero tabernaculorum cum Moyse et Elia reputavit 
illum. Ideo illuminavit eum vox divina de caelis: Hic est filius meus dilec- 
tus meus, ut distingueretur Dominus a servis. 
In misericordia sua enim usus est corpore nostro, ut sustineremus visum eius, 
et audiremus verbum eius; et non pateremur illud quod passi sunt illi duces 


© In The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as Sources of Romanos the Melodist (CSCO 
475; Louvain, 1985), I have already adduced two instances were Ephrem uses gold as a 
symbol of humanity, not divinity. In his Commentary (IL25, Armenian recension (p.26); 
Syriac deest), Ephrem describes the gifts of the Magi as *aurum humanitati eius, et myr- 
rham morti eius, et thus divinitati eius” The same identification is made in Ephrem's 
hymn de Nativitate, XIX.3 (ed. Beck, CSCO 186, 99), where gold is equated with human- 
ity, not divinity. E. Beck, Ephräms Trinitätslehre (CSCO 425; Louvain, 1981), 66, points to 
Ephrems hymn 42.5 de Fide, which contrasts the “one-”ness of gold and a stone with the 
"three-"ness of a flower (flower, colour, smell) and fire (flame, warmth, light). We may 
conclude that, for Ephrem, gold is a symbol of the earth and of humanity in all its ava- 
rice and greed. The identification given in the Commentary is somewhat strange, for the 
gold is presumably the Virgin Mary (or her womb), who is not consumed by the “fire” of 
the Incarnate One. Mary is usually given a more elevated symbol, and certainly not one 
which requires “purging”. The marginal gloss, attributing it to Ephrem, seems an attempt 
to give credence to the application of this rather strange symbol to Mary. While not ex- 
actly contradictory to Ephrem’s normal identification of gold with fallen humanity, the 
identification is awkward and appears to be singular in Ephrem’s oeuvre. 
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discipulorum in monte, illi super quos, propter gloriam corporis quod descendit 
ad eos, somnus cecidit, et admirati sunt, et stupuerunt de gloria eius, et cum 
praesertim conveniret eis, ut incitarentur, obdormierunt, et hoc ut nos disca- 
mus quod propterea apparuit sine gloria, et propterea venit in corpore. Sienim 
Apostoli et duces discipulorum, cum non nude viderunt divinitatem eius, sed 
in corpore quod descendit ad eos, paululum e gloria eius; et dormierunt, et so- 
piti sunt, et nescierunt quid vidissent et quid locuti essent, et alia pro aliis 
locutus est omnino ille Simon. Quid ergo fuisset nobis, si apparuisset nobis 
nude in gloria divinitatis suae, sine corpore? Et quid dico hoc; si apparuisset 
nobis sine corpore? Quomodo enim possibile fuisset ut appareret sine corpore? 
Et quomodo disceremus per linguam ex illo cui non est lingua? Et quomodo 
videremus miracula quae viderentur, ad eo qui non videtur? 
(8) Cur autem Moyses et Elias apparuerunt apud illum? ...” 


Here there would seem to be little doubt but that we have an interpola- 
tion. The discussion of Moses and Elijah, begun at the end of section 
XIV.6, is | continued in section 7a, and in section 8. However, section 
7b is occupied with a rather lengthy digression having nothing do do 
with Moses and Elijah. Once again, it is a digression which goes to great 
lengths to stress the corporeality of Jesus. Furthermore, the section in- 
terpolated in the Syriac lacks any scriptural quotations, which are plen- 
tiful elsewhere in the preceding and following sections. To summarize: 
the content, the fact that it breaks the flow of thought, and the fact that 
it is absent from the Armenian recension of the Commentary, suggest 
that this section is an interpolation. 

A similar concern with Christological issues, specifically the corpo- 
reality of the Incarnation, is also present in several other interpolations 
into the Syriac. A noteworthy example is XV.19. The fact that this theo- 
logical theme links these interpolations in the Syriac recension provides 
a consistent motive for at least these three interpolations. 

Ephrem himself was certainly busy with the defence of “orthodox” 
Christology against the Arians, and Christology was a major issue dur- 
ing both his lifetime and succeeding generations.? At the risk of re- 
verting to the more subjective methods of Beck, there is something a 
bit too direct, a bit too belaboured in these interpolations. They are 
not contrary to Ephrems Christological pronouncements; indeed, they 
are extensions of it. This too agrees with the historical setting in which 
these interpolations might have arisen: Ephrem’s “school” making ex- 
plicit what they saw as implicit in Ephrem’s own teaching and writing. 


7 Ibid., 119-21, italics added. 
18 On Ephrem’s Christology, see: L. Leloir, Doctrines et méthodes (op. cit., n. 10), 23- 
52; E. Beck, Ephráms Trinitütslehre (CSCO 425). 
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As this brief exploration has shown, the matter of the integrity of 
Ephrem’s Commentary is complex and difficult. Our first example gave 
proof of the multiple aspects which must be considered. Although cer- 
tain elements in this first passage seemed to indicate that it was an in- 
terpolation, others, specifically the strangeness of the omission of any 
annunciation narrative in the Armenian recension, urge caution. Our 
second example demonstrated a theme common to several interpola- 
tions: the urge to make more explicit Ephrems Christology. In many 
cases, including, perhaps, our first example, this seems to have been the 
lightning rod which attracted the copyists and students of what we shall 
call “Ephrem’s school”, with their “itch to emend" 


CHAPTER NINE 


ON THE STUDY OF “HOMOSEXUALITY” 
IN PATRISTIC SOURCES 


Ihe study of Christian attitudes towards same-sex relationships in 
the New Testament and Patristic era is a growth industry. Indeed, it 
breeds more books and articles than Zeus has children. The output 
of this industry has, however, often proven contentious. One of the 
key words in this industry has been the Greek word äpoevoxoitau. We 
will use it as a starting point in our examination. From our discus- 
sion of äpoevoroitaı—which I would translate as “men who sleep/ 
lie with men’— we will draw conclusions of relevance for the study of 
“homosexuality” (note that the word is in quotation marks) in Patristic 
sources. 

Apoevoxoitat is used by Paul twice: at I Corinthians 6.9 and again in 
I Timothy 1.10. The most-widely used English-language Bible transla- 
tion, the Revised Standard Version (RSV) renders dpoevoKoitat and 
the preceding Greek noun, padakoi, by the single English noun “ho- 
mosexuals”. The earlier King James translation rendered dpoevoxoitat 
by “Sodomites’, and Luthers German uses Knabenschänder—which 
translates into English as “boy abusers”. 

The RSV translation, “homosexuals”, has lodged in the English- 
speaking world's public consciousness, due to its citation by divines, 
politicians, and experts—of varying expertise—as condemning “ho- 
mosexuality": ergo, “homosexuals”. 

Against this translation, various alternatives have been suggested. 
Perhaps the most notable is that of Prof. John Boswell of Yale Universi- 
ty, who argues for “active male prostitutes"? That is, indeed, something 
quite different from “homosexuals”. 

Apoevoxoitat is a neologism, apparently coined by Paul. Since he 
introduces the word without a context, it is difficult to fix a meaning, 
save to say that it seems to denote those who do something—those 
who engage in something. Mr. David Wright has suggested that Paul's 


A convenient table of the various translations is in J. Boswell, Christianity, Social 
Tolerance and Homosexuality (Chicago/London, 1980), 338. 
2 Ibid. 
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neologism is forged from the Septuagint of Leviticus 18.22 and 20.13.3 
In this I think he is correct. He went on, however, to defend the RSV 
translation, “homosexuals”; I have | already offered my reasons for re- 
jecting that translation.‘ I similarly reject, however, Boswell’s transla- 
tion of “active male prostitutes”. Let us see what we can discover of this 
word’s meaning. 

Early patristic sources are of little aid in fixing a meaning, for they 
are either quotations of Paul’s Lasterkatalog, or use the word with- 
out a context, as the Sibylline Oracles do: un apoevoxotteiv: “don't do 
apoevoxkoitia” (IL73). Two exceptions, however, are the Apology of 
Aristides, addressed to the Roman emperor Hadrian (whose death 
in 138 sets the terminus ad quem), and Hippolytus’ Refutatio, written 
between 222 and 235. Although previous scholarship has not noted 
the fact, both of these sources—the two earliest to place the word in 
a context—offer Zeus as the archetype of the äpoevoxoitnc. In the 
taking of Ganymede, Zeus is the model of someone who commits 
àpoevokorría. 

In both works, two passages must be referenced. In Aristides, chap- 
ter 9 chronicles the sexual adventures of Zeus: with the numerous 
divine and mortal women, and with the handsome young shepherd, 
Ganymede. It is in chapter 13 that reference is made back to these acts 
as proof that the Greek gods acted napavöuoc: they committed noıyeia 
(adultery) and apoevoxortia.® 

In Hippolytus’ Refutatio, chapter 5 states that the evil angel Naas 
committed adultery with Eve, and had Adam as a “favourite boy” (wc 
naudıa). This is how adultery and åpoevoxortia came into the world. 
Some 65 lines later, in the same chapter, Hippolytus states that the ea- 
gle which came upon Ganymede was Naas, and that Ganymede was 
Adam.’ 

Let us now step back from our examination of the texts and look at 
the translation of àápoevokoítrc/àpoevokorría. The translation suggest- 
ed by Boswell, “active male prostitutes”, is inappropriate. Neither Zeus 


3 D. F. Wright, “Homosexuals or Prostitutes: The Meaning of ARSENOKOITAI (1 
Cor. 6:9, 1 Tim. 1:10)”, Vigiliae Christianae 38 (1984), 125-53. 

4 W. L. Petersen, “Can APZENOKOITAI Be Translated by ‘Homosexuals’? (1 Cor. 
6:9; 1 Tim. 1:10)”, Vigiliae Christianae 40 (1986), 187-91 (chapter 4 above). 

5 J. Geffcken, ed., Die Oracula Sibyllina (GCS 8; Leipzig, 1902), 30. 

$ J. R. Harris, The Apology of Aristides with an Appendix by J. A. Robinson (Texts 
and Studies 1; (1893), Chap. IX (p. 105); Chap. XIII (p. 109). 

7 M. Marcovich, ed., Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haeresium (Patristische Texte 
und Studien 25; Berlin/New York, 1986), Chap. V.26.23 (p.205); Chap. V.26.35 (p.208). 
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nor Ganymede are engaged in prostitution—either active or passive. 
Taking the translation of the Revised Standard Version, which Wright 
defended, we also see how utterly inappropriate it is. Neither Zeus nor 
Ganymede are “homosexuals”, although they may have engaged in a 
homosexual act. Indeed, Zeus is the fecund father of Gods and men, 
who seduces women and men with equal relish. 

Because of the conviction that (to quote Sir Kenneth Dover) “a healthy 
mans sexual life is essentially the seizure of fleeting opportunities’,® 
Zeus is | the model of the healthy male in Graeco-Roman antiquity, 
who was (to quote Dover again) “sexually aroused at least as much 
by handsome boys as by pretty girls; it was taken for granted that this 
arousal was natural and normal”? 

The context points in the direction of Luther’s Knabenschänder: “boy 
abusers”. The English word “pederasty” is inappropriate, however, for 
connotations of “pederasty” today are completely at odds with the rit- 
ual courting of a youth by an older man, and the youth's eventual sur- 
render and/or abduction by the man. This courting ritual appears to 
be of Dorian origin in Greek society, but is common even today in the 
puberty rites of many cultures throughout the world.'? During certain 
periods in Greek society, this public ritual was sanctioned by all con- 
cerned: by society, by the man, the youth, and the youth's parents. Zeus 
and Ganymede are, of course, the mythological archetype for this social 
institution. 

This archetype of the &paotng (the man) abducting the beloved 
Epwuevog (the youth) appears to lie at the root of the earliest uses of 
apoevoxKoitat in a context from which we may infer a meaning. Perhaps 
implicit in the word is the idea of all male-male sexual acts, but that is 
not self-evident from the context. Indeed, the fact that in both cases, in- 
dependently, the context is identical, would seem to argue against such 
a conclusion. 

Let me be clear on this last point. I am not suggesting that early 
Christianity tolerated or approved of same-sex sexual acts. On the con- 


8 K. J. Dover, Aristophanic Comedy (Berkeley/Los Angeles, 1972), 160. 

9 [bid., 114. 

10 See K. J. Dover, Greek Homosexuality (London, 1978), 189, 57-59, 81-91, and the 
classic study of H. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity (Madison (Wisc), 
1982), 26-35. For a discussion of Greek as well as cross-cultural manifestations of this 
same phenomenon, see B. Sergent, Homosexuality in Greek Myth (Boston, 1986), 5-54. 
R. Scroggs, The New Testament and Homosexuality (Philadelphia, 1983), has sensed 
this cultural setting, although he does not cite these texts, which would strengthen 
his argument. 
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trary. I think it is clear from the intensification of Old Testament ethics 
(“you have heard it said, but I say to you ...”), the stress on chastity and 
virginity, and the pervasive aversion to all sex, even within marriage, 
that early Christians continued the Levitical prohibition against “men 
lying with men”. But it does not follow from this general observation, 
that this particular word, dpoevoxoitat, must necessarily reference all 
male-male sexual acts. 

Both sides in this debate have seen this single word as an “all-or- 
nothing” battle, which it is not. Rejecting the translation “homosexu- 
als” does not mean that the Christian tradition viewed same-sex sexual 
acts positively, for it did not. 

This brings us to our final section: some remarks on the study of 
“homosexuality” in Patristic sources. There are three points. 

First, it is all too apparent that the opposing sides in this debate are 
more concerned with the contemporary situation than with the sourc- 
es. This has | led both sides to pervert the texts—to “abuse them un- 
naturally’, if you will—rather than to listen to what the texts have to 
say. As evidence, you need only recall the absurdity of calling Zeus an 
“active male prostitute” or a “homosexual”. 

This latter word, “homosexual”, brings me to our second point. The 
noun “homosexual” is a modern word, coined in 1869 by a Hungarian 
physician, Karoly M. Benkert." Writing in an open letter in German, 
Benkert used the word to describe certain male and female individuals 
who were “bei der Geburt” (by birth) erotically oriented towards mem- 
bers of his or her own sex. The word has nothing to do with sexual acts. 
Rather, it is describing certain individuals who have certain affectional 
preferences or feelings. 

In an earlier publication I have shown how erroneous it is to take 
this modern word, “homosexuals”, scarcely a century old, and place it 
on the lips and pens of first-century writers.” Benkert's word described 
a new concept, affectional preference, which was totally at odds with 
the antique view, where sexual acts were what defined you sexually. In 
antiquity, a man could be a husband (ävrjp), a frequenter of (female) 
prostitutes (rtopvokónoc), and also a lover of a young man (£paotng). 
Where would such an individual fit in Benkert's neat separation of hu- 
manity into “heterosexuals” and “homosexuals” on the basis of orienta- 
tion or preference? 


u M. Hirschfeld, “Das Ergebnis der statistischen Untersuchungen über der Prozent- 
satz der Homosexuellen’, Jahrbuch fur sexuelle Zwischenstufen 6 (1904), 112, n. 2. 
? Seen. 4, supra. 
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The problem here is the false assumption that our present sexual cat- 
egories are also the categories of antiquity. They are not. Therefore, at- 
tempts to retroject our categories into antiquity are bound to fail. 

Ihis brings us to our third point. Sara Lilja, a Finnish scholar, has 
said that individuals who are not trained in the social sciences, who 
are not au courant with the facts of sexual research, should work in 
this difficult terrain only in consort with someone who is.3 The reason 
is simple. Just as a non-theologian is ignorant of the distinction—and 
the debate over the distinction—between &róotoAoc and padntijs, or 
PAenw and ópáw, so most of us are insensitive to the subtleties of the 
language of sexual research and the social sciences. For example, “ho- 
mosexuality” is not identical with “homosexual acts’, and “homosexual 
acts” are often engaged in by “heterosexuals”. 

One of the prime discoveries of the biological and social sciences—it 
is really not a discovery, but rather something which we, as a Christian 
society, have collectively repressed—is the essential bisexuality of our 
mammalian species. 

Zoological studies confirm that male mammals engage in homosex- 
ual acts in the wild, even when females who are in heat are available. 
Anthropological studies confirm that homosexuality is present in all 
known societies, and is considered “normal” in a majority of the socie- 
ties studied." It is ironic that the empirical surveys of modern men by 
Alfred Kinsey confirm what the Greeks intuitively knew: that sexuality 
is a continuum, running from exclusive homosexuality at one end of 
the spectrum to exclusive heterosexuality at the other end.” Zeus is also 
the archetype of contemporary man, as profiled by Kinsey. 


8 S. Lilja, Homosexuality in Republican and Augustan Rome, (Commentationes Hu- 
manarum Litterarum (Societas Scientarum Fennica) 74; Helsinki, 1983), 7: “in order to 
do scholarly research on the character of homosexuality in ancient Greece and Rome, 
a classicist who has no knowledge of psychiatry and social sciences ought to work in 
collaboration with someone who. has that knowledge”. 

^ Reference to a dictionary will make the distinctions clear: “homosexuality” is the 
condition of being erotically oriented to one's own sex—acts are irrelevant; “homosex- 
ual acts" are sexual acts between two persons of the same sex— their erotic orientation 
is irrelevant. 

5 F Beach, “Cross-Species Comparisons and the Human Heritage”, Archives of 
Sexual Behavior 5 (1976), 469-85; W. Churchill, Homosexual Behavior Among Males: A 
Cross-Cultural and Cross-Species Investigation (New York, 1967). 

16 C. Ford and F Beach, Patterns of Sexual Behavior (New York, 1951). 

v A. Kinsey, W. Pomeroy and C. Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human Male (Phil- 
adelphia, 1948). 
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It is from observations such as this that the crucial distinction be- 
tween act and orientation has been drawn. Paul and Patristic writers 
were oblivious to this distinction. For them, the external act was all that 
mattered. For us, however, with our knowledge, the issue is far more 
complex. An historical example will, perhaps, illuminate the crux. 

Along with Jews, gypsies, socialists and other human refuse, people 
who were caught in homosexual acts or who were accused of “homo- 
sexuality” were placed in Hitler’s concentration camps. One of those so 
imprisoned, Heinz Heger, was a young man of 22, implicated by a love 
letter to a university classmate. He survived the camps, and has pub- 
lished his account of life there.? In the concentration camp, these “ho- 
mosexuals” were periodically taken to female prostitutes, to have inter- 
course with the women, in an attempt to make the men “normal”. (One 
thinks of the Nazi attempts to change the eye colours of the dark-eyed 
Jews by injecting the eyes with dye.) Heger reports that the men, emaci- 
ated, weak, sometimes days from death, invariably had intercourse with 
the women. The men were forbidden all other sexual outlets, were even 
forced to sleep with their hands always visible above their blankets. 
The question imposes itself upon us: Were these men “homosexuals” 
or “heterosexuals”? By act, they were “heterosexuals”, but in their heart 
of hearts, one presumes that they still cherished the memory of an old 
lover or friend—another man. 

The issues here are profound. They transcend the narrow confines of 
time and space, the trivialities of religion and culture. They go the the 
very essence | of what it is that makes a human being the remarkable 
creature he or she is: the capacity to love. While the men in the camps 
physically made love with women, their emotional love was elsewhere, 
with another man. 

Put bluntly, the social and biological sciences have been much more 
sensitive to these subtle, delicate issues. They have a better grasp of the 
subject, and a more nuanced way of thinking and speaking of these 
matters than do historians, theologians or classicists. We would do well 
to listen and learn from them. 

To summarize, then: We investigated the contemporary translations 
of dpoevoKoitat and found them to be wanting. Neither “homosexu- 
als” nor “active male prostitutes” fits the first instances where the word 
is used in a context. In these, in Aristides and Hippolytus, Zeus, in the 
taking of Ganymede, is the model äpoevoxoitnc. This model cannot 


8 H. Heger, The Men With the Pink Triangle (London/Boston, 1980). 
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properly be called “pederastic”, for, once again, our contemporary word 
has a valence quite foreign to the well-known and socially-supported 
initiation ritual enshrined in the abduction of the &pwuevog by the 
&paotng. From this discovery, we gained three insights into the study of 
“homosexuality” in Patristic sources. 

First, we noted the perversion of the scholarly quest for the meaning 
of a text by the desire by muster the text into service on one or another 
side of a contemporary social—not academic—debate. This is inher- 
ently dishonest, and cannot help but foul the waters. 

Second, we remarked on the inappropriateness of retrojecting the 
word “homosexuals” into the mouths and pens of antique writers. The 
word and concept enshrined in it are new, created in 1869. No equiva- 
lent concept, word or category existed in antiquity. Therefore, while we 
may describe someone as a “homosexual” — Alexander the Great, for in- 
stance—we err if we use the word in translating antique texts, for then 
we substitute our world view for that of the antique writer. 

Third and finally, we saw how the social sciences have, through em- 
pirical research, gained a better grasp of the complexities and ambigui- 
ties of human sexuality. A thorough knowledge of these subtleties and 
their consequences is a sine qua non for intelligent research in the area. 


CHAPTER TEN 


NEW EVIDENCE FOR A SECOND CENTURY 
SOURCE OF THE HELIAND* 


In his seminal 1869 study, Die Quellen des Heliand, C. W. M. Grein sug- 
gested that this monument of ninth-century Old Saxon literature must 
be dependent upon the Diatessaron of Tatian.' 

To understand the connection Grein saw, and what led him to his 
conclusions, one must first understand what the Diatessaron is. 

The name Diatessaron comes from the Greek: ôá (= through) and 
teooapwv (= (the) four (gospels). According to Eusebius (H.E. IV.29.6), 
the first head of the Encratite,? Tatian by name, composed a “combina- 
tion and collection ... of the gospels,” called the Diatessaron. Reports 
linking Tatian and the Diatessaron are also found in Epiphanius and 
the Doctrina Addai. 

There seems, then, reasonable evidence to presume that this Tatian is 
the putative compiler of the Diatessaron. Who was he? 

We have one other work from the hand of Tatian, his Oratio ad Grae- 
cos.* In this work, which attacks the morals, culture and religion of the 
Greeks, we meet a volatile, opinionated man, who calls himself an “As- 
syrian” (Or. 42). He speaks of his teacher Justin Martyr with affection 
(Or. 18; 19). Eusebius (Chron. XII) dates his expulsion from the primi- 
tive Roman church to 172 CE, a date which would confirm his acquaint- 
ance with Justin. Although expelled from the Roman community for 
his pride and as the heresiarch of the Encratites, Tatian, who then dis- 
appears into the East, was always regarded as an orthodox father in the 


* Reproduced by kind permission of Kümmerle Verlag, Góppingen. 

1 Christian Wilhelm Michael Grein, Die Quellen des Heliand. Nebst einem Anhang; 
Tatians Evangelienharmonien herausgegeben nach dem Codex Cassellanus. Kassell: T. 
Kay, 1869. 

2 On the “Encratites,” see: Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Volume V, p. 301. 
Edinburgh: T.& T Clark, 1920; Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 3rd complete- 
ly revised ed. Vol. II. Tübingen: Mohr, 1958, p. 494. 

3 Epiphanius, Panarion, 46.1.8-9; The Doctrine of Addai, the Apostle. Ed. by George 
Phillips. London: Trübner, 1876, p. 34; folio 23a; for a more accessible edition see George 
Howard: The Teaching of Addai. Texts and Translations 16, Early Christian Literature 
Series 4. Chico, ca: Scholars Press, 1981, p. 73. 

* Oratio ad Graecos (Oxford-New York; Clarendon Press, 1982), ed. and translated 
by Molly Whittaker, which has an excellent introduction to Tatian. 
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Orient. Without question, his status in the East is inextricably linked 
to his greatest creation, the Diatessaron. Bishop Theodoret of Cyrrhus 
(423-457 CE) reports touring his diocese, which contained about 800 
churches, and confiscating over 200 copies of the Diatessaron. Conse- 
quently, we may presume that in the middle of the fifth century, it was 
in use in 25% of the parishes in his diocese? 

Theodoret replaced the Euangelion da-Mehallete (the “Gospel of the 
Mixed” = Diatessaron) with the Evangelion da-Mepharreshe (the Gos- 
pel of the Separated (Ones)”). What was this Diatessaron, and what was 
its hold on the laity? 


Today we have no direct copies of the Diatessaron, and in this lies 
much of the pleasure and pain of Diatessaronic studies. Our evidence 
today is in the form of Patristic quotations and revised and reordered 
translations and adaptations. These sources are called “witnesses to 
the Diatessaron,” indicating that by careful scholarship, | Diatessaron- 
ic readings may be found in them. Their languages range from, in the 
East, Syriac to Persian to Pahlavi to Arabic, and, in the West, from Old 
English to Latin to Middle Dutch to Old Italian to Old High German, 
and, in the case of The Heliand, Old Saxon.° Reconstructing the text 


5 Theodoret, Haer. fab. comp., 1.20 (Migne, PG, 83, 372). 

6 The most important witnesses and their editions are, in the East: 

1) Ephrem’s Commentary, ed. and transl. by Louis Leloir, Saint Ephrem, Commen- 
taire sur l'Évangile concordant, texte syriaque, Chester Beatty Monographs 8. Dublin: 
Hodges Figgis, 1963, and ibid., version arménienne. Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum 
Orientalium 137, 145, Scriptores Armeniaci 1-2. Louvain: L. Durbecq, 1954; 

2) the Arabic Harmony, ed. A.-S. Marmardji, Diatessaron de Tatien. Beyrouth; Im- 
primerie Catholique, 1935; 

3) the Persian Harmony, ed. G. Messina, Diatessaron Persiano. Biblica et Orientalia 
Sacra Scriptura antiquitatibus orientalibus illustrata 14. Rome; Pontifico istituto biblico, 
1951; 

and, in the West: 

1) the Liége Harmony, ed. with a textual apparatus by Daniel Plooij, C. A. Phillips 
and A. H. A. Bakker; The Liege Diatessaron. Pts. I-VIII, Verhandelingen der Konink- 
lijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling letterkunde, 
Nieuwe reeks 31. Amsterdam; Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amster- 
dam, 1929-1970; 

2) the Haaren and Cambridge Diatessarons, ed. Cebus Cornelius de Bruin, volumes 
II and III respectively in the series Corpus Sacrae Scripturae Neerlandicae medii aevi. 
Series minor. Leiden; Brill, 1970; 1970; 

3) the Theodiscum Harmony, published as Das Leben Jhesu, ed. by Christoph Ger- 
hardt in the series CSSN medii aevi. Series minor, IV. Leiden; Brill, 1970); 

4) The Pepysian Gospel Harmony. Ed. by Margery Goates, in the series Early English 
Text Society (0.s.) 157. London; Oxford University Press, 1922; 

5) the Venetian and Tuscan Harmonies, published in one volume; II Diatessaron 
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of Tatian’s second-century harmony from these | sources is a difficult, 
painstaking task. The obstacles include: the vagaries of translation 
into so many languages, which makes comparison difficult; the frag- 
mentary nature of some of the witnesses (the Patristic quotations, for 
example); the constant effort by scribes in later periods to make non- 
standard gospel texts conform to the current standard (e.g., making 
Latin Diatessaronic readings agree with the Vulgate text, thus strip- 
ping the Diatessaron of its unique second-century readings). Why, 
then, all this effort? 


The reason is simple. When Tatian sat down to compose his harmony 
in the 160s or 170s, he used the gospel texts available to him. As such, 
the Diatessaron offers us a “snapshot,” as it were, of the second-cen- 
tury gospel text. Our earliest manuscripts of the gospels come from 
the fourth century (codex Sinaiticus and codex Vaticanus); papyri frag- 
ments take us back to about 200. But to penetrate behind that date, we 
must rely on Patristic citations (e.g., in Justin) or works like the Dia- 
tessaron. Another reason for interest in the Diatessaron is more direct. 
As a document of the primitive church, it reflects the praxis, piety and 
theology of its time and place. Especially because of its popularity with 
the common person (as evidenced by Theodoret’s attempt to suppress 
the Diatessaron), the Diatessaron warrants our attention. Why was the 
Diatessaron so popular? 


Tatian created the Diatessaron by taking the four canonical gospels and, 
perhaps, one or more non-canonical gospels, and weaving them into 
a single continuous narrative. Duplications were excised, contradic- 
tions were removed, and yet nothing of import was lost. The two virgin 
birth accounts (Matthew's and Lukes) were harmonized; the parable 
of the Good Samaritan, found only in | Luke, was now inserted into 
the "Matthean" and “Markan” narratives which lacked it; similarly, the 
unique events of the Matthean passion narrative were amalgamated 
with those of Mark, Luke and John. The result was, to the casual reader 
or listener in antiquity, a "seamless" narrative, devoid of the contra- 
dictions which exist among the canonical gospels, a document with 
a unified point of view, which would have been more compact (and 


in Volgare Italiano. Testi inediti dei secoli XIII-XIV. Studi e Testi 81. Città del Vaticano: 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1938; Marco Vattasso and Alberto Vaccari edited the 
Tuscan; Venanzio Todesco edited the Venetian. 
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thus cheaper to reproduce and easier to transport) than four separate 
gospels.” 

In practice, this had profound theological consequences: No longer 
was the audience left with the cry of derelection (“My God, my God, 
why have you forsaken me?” Mt. 27.47) as Jesus’ last words, as given 
in Matthew, for the Johannine “last words” were also included (“It is 
accomplished/completed.” Jn. 19.30). Similarly, the audience was not 
left with the “triumphal, theios-aner (“divine man”) of the Johan- 
nine account, for it was balanced by the very human Matthean cry of 
derelection. 

Finally, before we move on, a few remarks about the specifics of the 
Diatessarons original form. Its autograph language and provenance 
have long been in debate. Suggestions for language have ranged from 
Greek to Latin to Syriac, and the place of composition has been given 
as Rome, the East, or a “first edition” in Rome, followed by a “revised 
second edition” in the East. Recent investigation suggests, however, 
that Syriac was the original language, which would urge the East as the 
provenance—although Rome, | with a large Syriac-speaking commu- 
nity in the second century, cannot be excluded on linguistic grounds.’ 


From whatever provenance, the Diatessaron spread like wild-fire 
throughout the early Christian world. Our earliest gospel quotations in 
Syriac are often in the form of the Diatessaron. These are from the works 
of Aphrahat and his slightly younger contemporary, Ephrem Syrus, who 
died in 373 CE. In the West, bishop Victor of Capua discovered an unti- 
tled Latin gospel harmony. After research, he concluded that this must 
be the harmony spoken of by Eusebius and, hence, Tatian’s Diatessaron. 
Victor ordered a copy made between 541-6, resulting in our present Latin 
codex Fuldensis. However, in this copying, Victor “vulgatized” the text 
of the untitled Latin manuscript; that is, he had its non-standard read- 
ings replaced with Vulgate readings. Hence, codex Fuldensis, although 


7 See the discussions of Martin Elze in Tatian und seine Theologie. Erforschungen 
zur Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte 9. Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960); 
Tjitze Baarda, Vier = Een: Enkele bladzijden uit de geschiedenis van de harmonistiek der 
Evangelien. Kampen, The Netherlands: Kok, 1969; and my The Diatessaron and Ephrem 
Syrus as Sources of Romanos the Melodist. Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orienta- 
lium 475, Subsidia 74. Louvain: Peeters, 1985, p. 21, n. 2. 

8 See my “New Evidence for the Original Language of the Diatessaron" in Studien 
zum Text und zur Ethik des neuen Testaments. Festschrift zum 80. Geburtstag von Hein- 
rich Greeven. Ed. by Wolfgang Schrage. Beiheft zur ZNW 47. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1986, 
325-43 (chapter 5 above). 
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important for reconstructing the sequence of the Diatessaron, is of little 
value in determining the actual textual complexion of the Diatessaron. 
This will be important when we address our next point: the matter of 
Ihe Heliand and its connexion with the Diatessaron. 


Although we know of other gospel harmonies in antiquity (e.g., it is gen- 
erally agreed that Justin often cites the gospels from a harmony of the 
synoptic gospels?), it is Tatians Diatessaron which appears to have been 
the survivor. Hence, we can begin to understand, when | confronted 
with ther medieval harmonies, how Grein concluded that there must be 
some connexion between the gospel harmony that is The Heliand, and 
the Diatessaron. Specifically, Grein pointed to textual affinities between 
a ninth-century Latin harmony (codex Cassellanus) and readings in 
The Heliand. Of the parallels, the most convincing was the interpola- 
tion into the resurrection appearances of Johannine origin (specifically, 
John 19.16) the fact that Mary Magdalene “ran and touched him" (cp. 
The Heliand, line 5931). Later scholarshp noted that there are complica- 
tions with this example, however, since the same reading is also found 
in various other sources, from which it could have entered The Heliand; 
among Greek New Testament MSS, it is found in codex Sinaiticus (first 
corrector), codex Koridethi, and others. Hence, in the case of this par- 
ticular reading, it is difficult to draw a direct line from the Diatessaron 
to The Heliand. Nevertheless, the stage was set for further investigation 
into the matter. 

The issue attracted the attention of E. Sievers and C. A. Weber who, 
independently, came to much more skeptical conclusions. Grein’s ex- 
amples were few, and most had other medieval parallels.'° Hence, how 
could one draw a line directly from the Diatessaron (as represented 
in codex Cassellanus) to The Heliand? Further investigations into the 
sources of The Heliand have been conducted largely by early church his- 
torians, who are more familiar with the Diatessaron, for it is properly 
within their field of study. Their conclusions are, however, of very great 
import for Heliandforschung. 

In 1958-59, G. Quispel became interested in The Heliand through his 
work on the Diatessaron. Key to his research was the idea that, in addi- 


9 See, e.g., the study of Arthur J. Bellinzoni, The Sayings of Jesus in the Writings of 
Justin Martyr, Supplementum Novum Testamentum 17. Leiden: Brill, 1967. 

10 Eduard Sievers, Heliand. Germanistische Handbibliothek 4. Halle: Buchhand- 
lung des Waisenhauses, 1878; C. A. Weber, "Der Dichter des Heliand im Verhaltnis zu 
seinen Quellen, in: Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum 64 (1927), pp. 1-76. 
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tion to the “vulgatized” codex Fuldensis, there had existed in medieval 
times, side-by-side with Fuldensis, a “wild” or unrevised Latin exem- 
plar of the Diatessaron, which had escaped "vulgatization?" 

Quispel's hypothesized lost, unvulgatized Latin Diatessaron was not 
merely a theory drawn out of idle speculation. Rather, it was the neces- 
sary result of Quispel's collations. Time and again, he had found readings 
which were common to both the Eastern Diatessaronic witnesses, and 
also to the Western Diatessaronic witnesses—readings which, however, 
were absent from codex Fuldensis. The prevailing theory, that all of the 
medieval harmonized vitae Iesu—such as the Middle Dutch Liége Har- 
mony, the Old High German Theodiscum Harmony, the Middle Eng- 
lish Pepysian Harmony, or the Middle Italian Venetian Harmony—were 
dependent upon codex Fuldensis was clearly mistaken. The agreements 
between these harmonies and their Eastern counterparts—agreements 
which went against codex Fuldensis—demanded a common archetype. 
Since the readings had escaped “vulgatization’, the source could not 
be Fuldensis. Rather, there must have existed some unvulgatized Latin 
codex, now lost, which was the source of these readings. 


Quispels evidence was attacked by the Germanist W. Krogmann, who 
suggested that many of the alleged “Diatessaronic” readings in The Heli- 
and could be explained by | translational variants, dialect and idiom. He 
pointed especially to the poetic form of The Heliand, with its rhymed 
structure and alliteration. He maintained that it had been these forces, 
not literary dependence upon a lost unvulgatized Latin Diatessaron, 
which unwittingly spawned the apparent "Diatessaronic" readings in 
The Heliand.” 


The debate took a major turn when a colleague of Quispel, R. van den 
Broek, announced that he had found numerous agreements between 
Diatessaronic witnesses, both East and West, and another medieval 
harmonized poem: the Vita Beate Virginis Marie et Salvatoris Rhythmi- 
ca. These readings were not found in codex Fuldensis. Van den Broek's 
conclusion supported Quispel’s thesis in two aspects. First, it was an- 
other piece of evidence which could not be explained by codex Fulden- 


u G. Quispel, “Some Remarks on the Gospel of Thomas,’ in: New Testament Studies 
5 (1958-9), pp. 276-90; ibid., "L'Evangile selon Thomas et le Diatessaron,” in: Vigiliae 
Christianae 13 (1959), pp. 87-117. 

2 W, Krogmann, “Heliand, Tatian und Thomasevangelium,” in: ZNW 51 (1960), pp. 


255-68; ibid., “Heliand und Thomasevangelium;' in: VigChr 18 (1964), pp. 65-73. 
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sis; the existence of the unique readings supported the idea of a lost 
unvulgatized Latin Diatessaron. Second, it was another poem which, 
like The Heliand, exhibited Diatessaronic readings: this evidence sug- 
gested that such exogenous influences as metri causa or the constraints 
of the poetic genre were not the genesis of the readings.? 


In 1975, Quispel published Tatian and the Gospel of Thomas, which 
includes thirty pages of textual parallels | between Diatessaronic wit- 
nesses and the Old High German columns of codex Sangallensis, which 
he supplements with readings from The Heliand and other medieval 
sources.'4 This textual evidence supports his case, as does research pub- 
lished by his Promovendus, J. van Weringh, in Heliand and Diatessaron. 

Additional confirmation has come from another direction. Research 
into the hymns of the sixth-century Byzantine poet Romanos Melodos 
shows that he too used the Diatessaron. Despite the fact that he wrote 
in Greek and despite the extremely rigid structure of the kontakion (the 
poetic genre he is credited with inventing), these circumstances did not 
lead to spontaneous variants which, solely by chance, agree with Dia- 
tessaronic readings." Rather, in this situation—which is analogous to 
that of The Heliand—the Diatessaronic readings are clearly the result 
of quotation. 

Independently, several Germanists were arriving at similar, although 
more cautiously phrased conclusions. G. Baesecke felt that the Old 
High German Tatian text must have been available to the composer of 
The Heliand, who used it in a commentary-like fashion.” 

In 1950, W. Foerste argued that the sources of the | composer of The 
Heliand included “ein Tatiantext ... der nicht unmittelbar aus dem codex 


5 R. van den Broek, “A Latin Diatessaron in the ‘Vita Beate Virginis Marie et Salva- 
toris Rhythmica? in: NTS 21 (1974), pp. 109-32; see further, ibid., “Enkele opmerkingen 
over de Latijnse archetypus van het Middelnederlandse diatessaron; in: De Nieuwe 
Taalgids 70 (1977), pp. 434-58; ibid., “Jacob van Maerlant en het Nederlandse Diatessa- 
ron, in: Nederlands Theologisch Tijdschrift 28 (1974), pp. 141-64. 

^ Tatian and the Gospel of Thomas. Studies in the History of the Western Diatessaron. 
Leiden: Brill, 1975; lists on 110-41. 

5 Juw van Weringh, Heliand and Diatessaron. Studia Germanica 5. Assen: Van Gor- 
cum, 1965. 

16 See my The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as Sources of Romanos the Melodist, 
cited supra, n. 7; also my “Romanos and the Diatessaron: Readings and Method} in: 
NTS 29 (1983), pp. 484-507 (chapter 2 above). 

7 Georg Baesecke, "Fulda und die altsáchsischen Bibelepen;' in: Niederdeutsche 
Mitteilungen 4 (1948), pp. 5-43; ibid.: Die Überlieferung des ahd. Tatian. Hallische 
Monographien 4. Halle/S.: Niemeyer, 1948. 
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Fuldensis geflossen ist"? These positions have been confirmed by the 
researches of more recent writers, such as W. Henss,'? W. Wissmann,”° 
and J. Rathofer.”! 

One of the striking features of research into the sources of The He- 
liand has been the isolation of the Patristiker from the Germanist. In- 
deed, the exchange of Quispel and Krogmann does not even find men- 
tion in Rathofer' 1962 study. The reasons are not hard to find. Scholarly 
specialization is an ever-present obstacle, and the field of Diatessaronic 
research is nothing if not arcane. Nevertheless, it seems proper to de- 
scribe the methods used by Patristic scholars in Diatessaronic research, 
and to offer an example which demonstrates the connection which 
experts in Diatessaronforschung have found | between the Diatessaron 
and The Heliand. 


First, to method. When working with Diatessaronic witnesses, one 
must constantly guard against enthusiasm. Rather than beginning with 
a neutral disposition towards a suspected Diatessaronic reading, one 
should begin with a bias against the reading, and force it to prove itself. 
The reason is that there are so many variables; the tendencies of the 
translator(s) must be considered; the unique—and often unsettled— 
syntax and grammar of disparate languages must be reckoned with; the 
vast field of texts available in the ninth century must be taken into ac- 
count when dealing with The Heliand. In order to claim a reading as 
Diatessaronic, one must be certain that the variant is not the result of 
a translator’s caprice, a grammatical necessity, or another manuscript 
which is unrelated to the Diatessaronic family of texts. 


8 W. Foerste, “Otfrids literarisches Verhältnis zum Heliand? in: Niederdeutsches 
Jahrbuch 71-73 (1948-50), pp. 40-67. 

19 W. Henss, Das Verhältnis zwischen Diatessaron, christlicher Gnosis und “Western 
Text”. Erläutert an einer unkanonischen Version des Gleichnisses vom gnddigen Gläu- 
bigen. Materialien zur Geschichte der Perikope von der namenlosen Siinderin Lk 736-50. 
Beiheft zur ZNW 33. Berlin: Topelmann, 1967. 

20 W. Wissmann, “Zum althochdeutschen Tatian; in Indogermanica. Festschrift 
Wolfgang Krause zum 65. Geburtstag von Fachgenossen und Freunden dargebracht. 
Heidelberg: Winter, 1960, 249-67. 

? Johannes Rathofer, Der Heliand: Theologischer Sinn als tektonische Form, Nie- 
derdeutsche Studien 9. Cologne: Böhlau, 1962. On the issue of Tatianic influence on 
the Old High German of Sangallensis, Rathofer has since changed his opinion: see his 
incisively written “Die Einwirkung des Fuldischen Evangelientextes auf den althoch- 
deutschen ‘Tatian: Abkehr von der Methode der Diatessaronforschung,’ in: Literatur 
und Sprache im europdischen Mittelalter. Festschrift Karl Langosch. Ed. Alf Onnerfors 
et al. Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1973, 256-308. 
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To guard against these problems, three criteria are employed. Any pro- 
posed Diatessaronic reading should meet all three. They are: (1) The read- 
ing should occur in both Eastern and Western Diatessaronic witnesses. 
This reduces the possibility that the variant is a local reading, current 
only in the East or West. Rather, it must be present in both branches of 
the Diatessaronic family of texts—something which is a strong indication 
that it may have stood in Tatians Diatessaron. (2) The occurrence of the 
reading should be limited to Diatessaronic witnesses. In short, it should 
be clear that the Diatessaronic circle of texts is the only place whence 
our "target" document could have acquired the reading. For example, if 
a reading appears in both Eastern and Western Diatessaronic witnesses, 
it is probably Diatessaronic. But if it also appears in Vulgate manuscripts, 
it will be impossible to determine whence our target document (in this 
case, The | Heliand) took the reading. Was it from the Diatessaron, or 
from one of the Vulgate manuscripts? Since that question cannot be 
answered, the reading must be discarded. (3) The reading should be re- 
stricted to documents whose genre is identical. All of them should be 
harmonized “Lives of Jesus.” The lone exceptions are in cases where there 
are (a) readings which are so frequent that they cannot otherwise be ex- 
plained, or (b) documents which might otherwise be expected to betray 
Diatessaronic influence: examples are Ephrems Commentary, which he 
wrote on the Diatessaron, or the manuscripts of the Vetus Latina, which 
are generally acknowledged to have been influenced by the Diatessaron's 
readings either directly or indirectly (via the so-called “Western Text”). 
If these criteria are met, then there is a high degree of certainty that the 
reading under consideration is legitimately Diatessaronic. 

What this means in practice is best illustrated by an example, to 
which we now turn. A familiar but little-noticed passage in Matthew's 
passion narrative is 27.52-53: 

... the tombs were opened and many bodies of the saints who had fallen 


asleep were raised, and going out of the tombs after his resurrection, they 
entered into the Holy City, and appeared to many. 


The passage is unusual for many reasons. First of all, it is unique to Mat- 
thew; it is not found in any of the other gospels, even though the tradi- 
tions being recounted prior to and after this are found in all three of 
the synoptic gospels. Second, the passage occurs just after Jesus death 


2 ‘These criteria were proposed in my The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as Sources 
of Romanos the Melodist, supra, n. 7, and my "Romanos and the Diatessaron: Readings 
and Method,” supra, n. 16. 
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on the cross; he is still hanging on the cross when these “many bodies 
of the saints who had fallen asleep" (ToAAG owyata TOV kekorunuévwv 
ayiwv) were resurrected. | Let us pause to note some details. First, “the 
tombs” are opened, but only “many (not all!) bodies” are raised. This 
discrepancy raises the possibility of a textual suture here. Second, this 
is the only place in any of the gospels where “saints” is used of people. 
This appellation is Pauline, and usually used of members of his congre- 
gations, especially in his salutations. But it is not in the vocabulary of 
the evangelists. Third, note that the expression “who had fallen asleep,” 
especially in this precise grammatical formulation (a perfect participle) 
is also Pauline (I Cor. 15.20). 

Continuing with the passage, we note the strangeness of the entire 
account at this point in the passion narrative. Jesus’ body is still on the 
cross. At his death, the earth quakes, the sky darkens, and the temple 
veil is rent. And the “saints who had fallen asleep are raised? We can 
understand why: they are part of the wonders which accompany Je- 
sus’ death and signify its importance. Nevertheless, notice the strange 
phrase “after his resurrection,” which delays their appearance for three 
days: until Easter Sunday. Why have the incident here, their rising from 
the dead at his death, if they cannot appear—and, thus, be known to 
have risen—until three days later? An answer may be ventured. Perhaps 
there was an earlier version of the story which placed the resurrection 
and implicit appearance of these persons at the death of Jesus. Later, 
this was deemed theologically unacceptable, for, according to Paul- 
ine theology, Jesus is “the first fruits” of the resurrection (I Cor. 15.20, 
which also speaks of “those who have fallen asleep”). If Jesus is to be the 
one who defeats Satan, breaks the bars of Hades, and frees the souls of 
the dead, then they must wait for him to do these things; they cannot 
be arising before he himself has risen from the dead! 

When we turn to the Diatessaronic witnesses, we notice | a very in- 
teresting variant reading. Ephrem’s Commentary, which was written on 
the text of the Diatessaron about the year 350 CE., speaks only of “the 
dead” (oi vexpoi) being raised, not of “bodies of the saints who had 
fallen asleep? 

Similarly, in three of his hymns, Ephrem consistently speaks of “the 
dead” being raised. In one hymn, the Third Hymn on the Resurrection. in 
the eleventh strophe, it is stated that ^... the Firstborn, on the day of his 
death, broke the gate-bars of Hell as (he broke) the Egyptians. The dead 


3 Cf L. Leloir, Saint Ephrem, Commentaire de l'Evangile concordant, version armé- 
nienne, CSCO 145,. supra, n. 6, p. 222; 216. 
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emerged and manifested his power ...’*4 It is clear that for Ephrem “the 
dead” made themselves manifest at the time of Jesus’ death, not three 
days later. Similarly, in two places, the ninth-century Syrian church fa- 
ther Isho‘dad of Merv, who also quotes the Diatessaron (he even tells 
us his is doing so), speaks of “the dead” being raised “at the time when 
the soul of our Lord departed from his body.’ 

Thus, we have adequate support from Eastern Diatessaronic 
witnesses. 

In the West, the same reading, “the dead” or “dead men,’ and the 
same chronology is to be found in the Old English Pepysian Harmony: 
“With that the veil that hung in the temple before the high alter burst in 
two pieces, and | the earth quaked, and the stones burst, and the dead 
men arose out of their graves.’° The Venetian Harmony has a similar 
reading, although it is conflated with the canonical reading, and the 
chronology is now canonical; “the tombs opened, and many bodies of 
the holy men who were dead were raised, and after the resurrection of 
Jesus, they came out of the tombs and went into the Holy City and ap- 
peared to many?" 


Looking afield for other sources with the same reading, we do indeed 
find a few—four in total. Elsewhere I have dealt with these, and they 
need not detain us here.?? Suffice it to say that they are all later than 
Ephrem, Western, and of very limited influence. 


We come now to The Heliand. Quoting from lines 5658 to 5676 in the 
translation of M. Scott, we read: 


24 Edmund Beck, transl. and ed., Des Heiligen Ephraem des Syrers, Paschahymnen. 
CSCO 248 (text), 249 (translation). Louvain: Secretariat du Corpus SCO, 1964, cited 
after 248, 87; 249, 70. 

^ Margaret Dunlop Gibson, ed., The Commentaries of Isho*dad of Merv. 3 vols., Ho- 
rae Semiticae 5-7. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1911, in two passages in the 
commentary on Matthew, section 22 (text: II, 190 & 191; translation I, 113f. & 114). 

26 M. Goates, The Pepysian Harmony. EETS (o.s.) 157, section 100, supra, n. 6, p. 
100. The “dead men” arise a second time, and “show themselves in the city” when the 
women come to the tomb on Easter morning in section 102 (p. 102), which is obviously 
the idea of the standard Matthean text. Later redactors, faced with the Diatessaronic 
account (or reading) often reproduce the same passage twice, once in the Diatessaronic 
position, and once in the canonical position. If it is an individual reading, they often 
conflate it with the canonical reading. 

* V. Todesco, ed., Il Diatessaron Veneto, part I of Il Diatessaron in Volgare Italiano, 
Studi e Testi 81, supra, n. 6, p. 156. 

28 See my The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as Sources of Romanos the Melodist, 
supra, n. 7, pp. 95-104. 
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And now the Warder of Lands 

Died in His ropes, there was straightway revealed 

A right wondrous token: so that the Wielder’s death 

Would be made known to the speechless many 

And His end-day fulfilled. The earth did tremble, 

And the high mountains shook, and the hard stone | split open. 
The crags on the fields; and the fair curtain was rent. 

Was torn down the middle—that veil in the temple 

Which had hung there unharmed and most wondrously 
Broidered for many a day—for the bairns of mankind 

The people were never permitted to see what holy things 

Hung hidden behind that veil. Now they could see the hoard: 
The Jewish folk could now gaze upon it. And the graves of dead men 
(dödero manno) 

Burst open wide; and in their bodies (lichamon) 

They rose up living out of the earth—and there revealed 

As a marvel to men. This was a might thing 

That so much should feel, should recognize, too. 

The death of Christ; ...29. 


In The Heliand we find the people who arise called “dead men,’ exactly 
as in the Diatessaron. (The fact that they arise in “bodies” is a sign of 
conflation with the canonical account; remember that we saw a similar 
half-way house between Diatessaron and canonical text in the Venetian 
Harmony.) The chronology, likewise, is Diatessaronic: the “dead men” 
arise and appear at the time of Jesus’ death, not “after his resurrection,” 
three days later: “This was a mighty thing/ That so much should feel, 
should recognize too,/ The death of Christ? 

To our criteria, then. Both readings, the words “dead (men)” and 
the chronology which places their appearance at the time of Jesus's 
death, are known within the Eastern and Western circle of Diatessa- 
ronic texts. While one of the readings, “dead (men),” does occur in four 
non-Diatessaronic | texts, we can account for them, and it is unlikely 
that they influenced other texts. Rather then generating the tradition, 
they are more likely recipients of it. The other reading, the chronology, 
is singularly Diatessaronic and, to my knowledge, is not found in any 
other sources than Ephrem, Isho‘dad of Merv, the Pepysian Harmony, 
and The Heliand. The genre of these sources is all either identical with 
or related to the Diatessaron. Ephrem and Isho‘dad are writing com- 


29 Mariana Scott, transl. and ed., The Heliand. University of North Carolina Studies 
in the Germanic Languages and Literature 52. Chapel Hill: Univ. of NC Press, 1966, p. 
194; Otto Behaghel, ed., Heliand und Genesis. ATB 4. 8th ed. Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1966, 
p. 195. 
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mentaries on the Diatessaron, and the Pepysian Harmony and The He- 
liand are harmonized “Lives of Jesus.” It would seem, then, that we have 
discovered a singular textual link between a ninth-century Old Saxon 
poem, probably written at Werden, and the second-century Diatessa- 
ron of Tatian—one of the sources of The Heliand. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


TEXTUAL EVIDENCE OF TATIAN’S DEPENDENCE 
UPON JUSTIN’S ATOMNHMONEYMATA”* 


Because of their early date (mid-second century) and interesting vari- 
ants, the gospel citations of Justin Martyr—he almost always refers to his 
source as ånouvnuovevuata TOV &zootóAov (‘memoirs of the apostles’), 
and only rarely as a ‘gospel’*—have long attracted scholars’ attention. It is 
self-evident that the citations contain numerous variant readings and are 
frequently harmonized; the dispute has been over what best explains this 
phenomenon. Semisch and Zahn said that the variant readings and har- 
monizations were due to lapses of Justins memory.” Credner argued that 
Justin’s non-standard citations were the result of his reliance upon extra- 
canonical gospels.3 Bousset opined that Justin had access to pro-synoptic 
traditions;* this explained both the similarities and the differences be- 
tween Justin's text and the later (revised) synoptic text. Von Engelhardt 
suggested that Justin used a post-synoptic gospel harmony. This position 
found support in the researches of Bellinzoni, who investigated the 'say- 
ings of Jesus genre in Justin. He noted passages cited more than once 


* Originally published in New Testament Studies 36.4 (1990) 512-34. © Cambridge 
University Press. Reproduced with permission. 

Research for this project was funded in part by a grant from the Institute for Schol- 
arship in the Liberal Arts, University of Notre Dame, I wish to acknowledge my indebt- 
edness to Profs. Tjitze Baarda and Gilles Quispel (Emeritus), both of Utrecht, for their 
helpful suggestions and criticism. 

1 Justin uses the word evayyéAtov only 4 times, twice in the singular, and twice in 
the plural. By contrast, he uses drrouvnuovednata 15 times. See H. Koester, ‘From the 
Kerygma Gospel to Written Gospels, NTS 35 (1989) 361-81, esp. 377-80. 

2 K. Semisch, Die apostolischen Denkwürdigkeiten des Mürtyrers Justinus (Hamburg, 
1848) 389-92; and Th. Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, 1.2 (Erlangen: 
Andreas Deichert, 1888) 463-585. 

3 The Gospel of the Hebrews and the Gospel of Peter (so C. A. Credner, Beiträge zur 
Einleitung in die biblischen Schriften [Halle, 1832] 266-7); or, additionally, the Protevan- 
gelium Iacobi (so A. Hilgenfeld, Kritische Untersuchungen über die Evangelien Justins, 
der Clementinischen Homilien und Marcion [Halle, 1850]). 

^ W. Bousset, Die Evangeliencitate Justins des Märtyrers in ihrem Wert für die Evan- 
gelienkritik (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1891) 114-6. 

5 M. von Engelhardt, Das Christenthum Justins des Märtyrers (Erlangen, 1878) 335-48. 
This position was supported by W. Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century (London: 
Macmillan, 1876) 136-8; and E. Lippelt, Quae fuerint Justini Martyris AIIOMNHMONEY- 
MATA quaque ratione cum forma Evangeliorum syro-latina cohaeserint (Halle, 1901) 35. 
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in exactly the same | harmonized form, suggesting a written document, 
and passages paralleled in other early Christian sources in very similar 
harmonized form. Bellinzoni interpreted this as indicating that Justin 
had used a gospel harmony, which was also used by other early Chris- 
tian writers. He noted that Justin’s variant citations and harmonizations 
seemed especially close to those found in the Pseudo-Clementine Homi- 
lies and Recognitions. Bellinzoni concluded that this harmony was post- 
synoptic, excluded John, and ‘had great influence on the later manuscript 
tradition of Matthew, Mark and Luke:? In the last paragraph of his book, 
Bellinzoni speculated that the harmony used by Justin might have links 
with the Diatessaron: Tatian was a pupil of Justin? ... It is now apparent 
that the concept of a gospel harmony did not originate with Tatian’? 
Although the relationship of Justin’s ‘gospel’ with the Pseudo-Clem- 
entines is not the subject of our study, those who have investigated the 
matter have, by extension, drawn conclusions about Justin’s ‘gospel’ and 
the Diatessaron. Kline examined the ‘sayings of Jesus’ genre in the Pseu- 
do-Clementine Homilies." He too noted the agreement between Justin 
and the Homilies;” it led him to a conclusion similar to Bellinzonis: ‘it 
confirms the existence and influence of a harmonized sayings collection 


° An example (A. J. Bellinzoni, The Sayings of Jesus in the Writings of Justin Martyr 
(Leiden: Brill, 1967] 28-30) is Dial. 76.4 (= Dial. 120.6 = Dial. 140.4), all of which follow 
Matt 8.11-12, save for the fact that each of Justin’s three passages begins with the identi- 
cal opening phrase from Luke 13.29. Bellinzoni concluded that Justin must have heen 
using a written source to have quoted three times exactly (with the sole exception of the 
transposition of óvouàv and dvatoA@v in Dial. 76.4) a passage which runs 29 words; 
Bellinzoni also concluded that Justin must have heen using a source which harmonized 
Luke 13.29 with Matt 8.11-12, for it seems unlikely that one would, spontaneously and 
from memory, make exactly the same harmonization three times. This is only one of 
numerous examples adduced by Bellinzoni. 

7 One of the many examples is 1 Apol. 16.13 (= Dial. 35.3), which Bellinzoni (44-47) 
concludes harmonizes Matt 24.5 with Matt 7.15-16/19; this same harmonization appears 
in the Ap. Con. 6.13.3 (Les Constitutions apostoliques, II-VI, tome II, ed. M. Metzger [SC 
329; Paris: Cerf, 1986] 336-8) and the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 11.35 (ed. B. Rehm & 
J. Irmscher [GCS 42; Berlin: Akademie, 1953] 172). 

* Bellinzoni, 140. One must remember, however, that Justin quite probably had 
multiple sources—some written and some oral—at his disposal; hence, each of the sug- 
gestions of earlier scholars might be correct for certain passages. 

? Reported by Irenaeus, haer. 1.28.1 (SC 264.354-6); cp. Eusebius, h.e. IV.29.1 (SC 31.213). 

^^ Bellinzoni, 142. It should he noted that there is abundant evidence for pre- Tatian- 
ic gospel harmonies: see the examples given in the text infra, at n. 85. 

" L, L. Kline, The Sayings of Jesus in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies (SBL Disserta- 
tion Series 14; Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1975). 

? Eg. Hom. 19.2.5 = Justin, Dial. 76.5 (Kline, 14-15; cf. Bellinzoni, 114-6); Hom. 3.55.1 
- Justin, 1 Ap. 16.5 (Kline, 86-87; cf. Bellinzoni, 64-67); Hom. 11.26.2 — Justin, 1 Ap. 61.4 
(Kline, 134-7; cf. Bellinzoni, 135-8). 
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which was used by | Justin and H(omilies)‘3 And like Bellinzoni, Kline’s 
last page speculated about Tatian and Justins harmony: ‘it is likely that Ta- 
tian in his creation of the Diatessaron was influenced by his teacher Justin 
who had used (composed?) a harmonized sayings source."4 It should be 
noted that although Kline and Bellinzoni offer opinions on the relation- 
ship between Justin and the Diatessaron, neither investigated the matter. 

G. Strecker, who had remarked on similarities between Justin and 
the Pseudo-Clementines in his 1958 study Das Judenchristentum in den 
Pseudoklementinen,5 scrutinized the harmonized passages common to 
Justin and the Pseudo-Clementines in an article in this journal: ‘Eine 
Evangelienharmonie bei Justin und Pseudoklemens?”* His conclusion is 
detailed and nuanced, but the gist is that, because of the very loose and 
inconsistent parallelism between the harmonized passages in the Pseudo- 
Clementines and Justin, which is more suggestive of the use of a similar, 
perhaps oral, tradition, die Hypothese einer J(ustin) und PsKl gemein- 
samen Evangelienharmonie ist unbegründet.” Like Kline and Bellinzoni, 
the last paragraphs of his study speculate about the relationship between 
Tatian and Justin. These remarks are pertinent to our inquiry. 


Spekulativ ist die Ansicht, Justin habe die vermutete Evangelienharmonie 
für seine Schule in Rom verfasst, sie sei später von dem Verfasser der 
pseudoklementinischen Grundschrift und auch von Tatian bei der Ab- 
fassung des Diatessaron benutzt worden. ... Nennenswerte Verbindungs- 
linien (from Justin’s hypothesized harmony) zum Diatessaron Tatians 
bestehen nicht, ...' 


In the scheme of Strecker's undertaking, this negative appraisal of the 
connexion between Justin and Tatian is merely additional circumstan- 
tial evidence to buttress his conclusion on the principal subject of his 
investigation, namely, that the idea of a common gospel harmony used 
by Justin and the Pseudo-Clementines ‘ist unbegründet. Nevertheless, 
his en passant remarks reject the idea that Justin used a harmony. As 
evidence, he cites a lack of “Nennenswerte’ parallels with Tatian's Dia- 
tessaron. But, like Bellinzoni and Kline, Strecker does not appear to 
have undertaken the requisite | investigation of Justin and Tatian which 
would allow him to make such, a statement. 


5 Kline, 175. 

^^ Ibid. 

5 TU 7o (Berlin: Akademie, 1958). 
NTS 24 (1977-8) 297-316. 
7 [bid., 316. 
8 Ibid., 315. 
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Ihe study in hand attempts to fill that void. It investigates whether 
there is a textual connexion between the gospel text used by Tatian in 
creating his Diatessaron and the ‘gospel’ cited by Justin. This might 
be indicated by shared variant readings of the ‘normal’ sort: substitu- 
tions, interpolations, inversions, etc. But since Justins gospel citations 
are harmonized, and the Diatessaron is a gospel harmony, dependence 
might also manifest itself in agreements in the sequence of harmoniza- 
tion. Should such agreements appear, they would be pertinent to dis- 
cussions about the nature of Justins drtouvnnovednata. 

Our method was to collate all of Justins gospel citations. Divergences 
from the collation base (N-A?°) were compared with the major witnesses 
to the Diatessaron” and other early Christian texts. The task of recon- 
structing the Diatessaron's text is a difficult and delicate task. Guidelines 
for such work are available elsewhere, and the reader is directed to them. 
In abbreviated form, the criteria are: to be judged Diatessaronic, a read- 
ing should ideally (1) appear in both Eastern and Western Diatessaronic 
witnesses; (2) be limited to witnesses related to the Diatessaron; and (3) 
be found only in gospel harmonies or works influenced by the Diates- 
saron (e.g. Ephrems Commentary, the Vetus Syra, or the Vetus Latina). 
Since our study sought agreement between the Diatessaron and Justin, 
the last two criteria must be amended to permit the reading in his text. 

It is also important to exclude readings which might pass these cri- 
teria but be invalid on other grounds. For example, omissions are ex- 


19 Using the edition of E. J. Goodspeed, Die ältesten Apologeten (Göttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1984; photomechanical reprint of the 1914 edition). 

20 The main witnesses are usually divided into Eastern and Western, on the basis of 
language and provenance. For the purposes of our study, the following list will suffice: 


WESTERN EASTERN 
Liege Harmony Ephrem’s Commentary in Syriac & Armenian 
Pepysian Harmony Arabic Harmony 
The Heliand Persian Harmony 
Vita Rhythmica Ishodad of Merv’s Commentary 
Vetus Latina Syriac Versions (c.s.p.j) 


An introduction to these witnesses is to be found in my The Diatessaron and Ephrem 
Syrus as Sources of Romanos the Melodist (CSCO 475; Louvain: Peeters, 1985) 20-51; B. 
M. Metzger’s The Early Versions of the New Testament (Oxford: Oxford, 1977) 10-36, of- 
fers a similar introduction and listing. 

?: Since we have no exemplar of the Diatessaron, we must reconstruct its text from 
‘witnesses, often sequentially rearranged and 'Vulgatized' to remove non-standard 
(when compared with the ‘standard’ canonical text of the locale and period) readings. 
For a discussion of the problems and methods for ascertaining the reading of the Dia- 
tessaron, see my The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus 55-67; or my ‘Romanos and the Dia- 
tessaron: Readings and Method, NTS 29 (1983) 484-507 (chapter 2 above). 
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cluded, for they constitute an argumentum e silentio. Also excluded are 
readings which, although found in Justin and Diatessaronic witness- 
es, were so widespread in the canonical MS tradition and/or Patristic 
sources that a direct line of dependence could not be drawn between 
Justin and the Diatessaron. Finally, readings which turned on a point of 
grammar or syntax were excluded, for conclusions based on such com- 
parisons are exceedingly fragile when so many languages are involved. 

From this inquiry, the following agreements between Justin and the 
Diatessaron emerged. Ihe evidence is divided into two categories. Pri- 
mary Evidence consists of readings which passed all ofthe above criteria, 
and are points where Tatian is unequivocally dependent upon Justin or 
his source(s). Where the evidence was clouded (as in the case of wide 
dissemination in the canonical tradition), or lacked logical conviction (as 
in the case ofan omission), but nevertheless was a striking point of agree- 
ment between Justin and the Diatessaronic witnesses, the reading has 
been logged and is presented as Secondary Evidence. This has been done 
solely as an aid to future researchers in the field; the readings presented in 
this latter category will not figure in our arguments or conclusions. 


Primary Evidence 


EXHIBIT I: Matt 3.15-16 (Mark 1.10; Luke 3.21-22) = Dial. 88.3 


Justin, Dial. 88.3: 
.. Kal zrüp avypon Ev và Topdavn ...? 


EASTERN WITNESSES 


Ephrem, Comm. IV.5 (Armenian; Syriac hiat): 
Et cum vidisset, ex splendore lucis super aquas et per vocem factam de 
caelis ...73 


Isho‘dad of Merv, Comm. (apud Matt 3.15-16): 
And straightway, as the Diatessaron (_oim\,sa) testifies, a great light | shone 
(Adio wa ima), and the Jordan was surrounded by white clouds ...24 


WESTERN WITNESSES 
Pepysian Harmony, VII: 


22 Goodspeed, 202. 

23 Saint Ephrem, Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant, version arménienme, ed. L. 
Leloir (CSCO 145; Louvain: Peeters, 1954) 36. 

24 The Commentaries of Isho‘dad of Merv, ed. M. D. Gibson (HSem 5; Cambridge: 
Cambridge, 1911) I.27. 
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And bo baptized John Jesus. And whan he was baptized, and was in 
praiere for hem pat resceyueden baptizinge in his name, so com be 
brizthnessee of heuene & be Holy Gost, & al3th wipinne hym.» 


Vita Rhythmica, lines 3684-7: 
Cum ergo Jesus a Johanne foret baptizatus 
populusque plurimus cum ipso renovatus, 
ecce celum est apertum, lux magnaque refulsit 
in Jesum necnon universos presentes circumfulsit.?é 


Vetus Latina (ante Matt 3.16): 
MS a: ... lumen ingens circumfulsit de aqua, ita ut timerent omnes ...?7 
MS gi: ... lumen magnum fulgebat de aqua, ita ut timerent omnes ...? 


OTHER SOURCES 


Epiphanius, haer., 30.13.7 (quoting ‘the Hebrew gospel’): 
... Kal evods MepleAape TOV TÓNOV Pac uéya.?? 


Pseudo-Cyprian, De rebaptismate 17: 
.. ignem super aquam esse uisum?? 


This passage is a locus classicus in Diatessaronic as well as Justin stud- 
ies.? Since it occurs in a narrative passage of the gospels, it was | not 
considered in Bellinzoni' study. The reading has bilateral support and, 
save for Pseudo-Cyprian, Justin, and Epiphanius (who attributes it to 
‘the Hebrew gospel’), it is confined to Diatessaronic witnesses. The 
evidence indicates that the reading stood in the Diatessaron. Pseudo- 


3 The Pepysian Harmony, ed. M. Goates (EETS o.s. 157; London: Oxford, 1922) 10. 

2% Vita Beate Virginis Marie et Salvatoris Rhythmica, ed. A. Vógtlin (BLVS 180; 
Tübingen, 1888) 129. Apropos the relationship of this document to the Diatessaronic 
tradition, see R. van den Broek, 'A Latin Diatessaron in the "Vita Beate Virginis Marie 
et Salvatoris Rhythmica" } NTS 21 (1974) 109-32. 

7 A. Jülicher, Itala, Vol. I (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1938) 14. 

28 Idem. 

^ Panarion in Epiphanius II, Panarion haer. 34-64, edd. K. Holl and J. Dummer 
(GCS 66; Berlin: Akademie, 1980?) 350-1. 

3° S. Thasci Caecili Cypriani, Opera omnia, ed. G. Hartel (CSEL 111.3; Vindobonae: 
Geroldi, 1871) 90. 

3 The difference between Justin's reading nõp, fire, and the reading of the other wit- 
nesses, which speak of pac, light’ (the sole exception is the Pepysian Harmony: ‘bright- 
ness’), is usually ascribed to internal variations within the same non-received variant 
tradition—that is, once the original variant was introduced (either ‘light’ or fire’), the 
alternate term later appeared (as a translational variant, adaptation, etc.). Noteworthy 
is the recent suggestion of H. J. W. Drijvers and G. J. Reinink (“Taufe und Licht: Tatian, 
Ebionäerevangelium und Thomasakten, in Text and Testimony, Essays in Honour of A. 
E J. Klijn, ed. Tj. Baarda et al. [Kampen: Kok, 1988] 91-110) that the original term was 
Justin’s ‘fire, which Tatian adopted, but changed to "light; which had greater theological 
significance for him. 
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Cyprian’s testimony is consistent with third-century circulation of the 
reading in Latin.? There is no known connection between the Diatessa- 
ron and Pseudo-Cyprian; we regard his reading as deriving from Rome, 
perhaps from Justin. Justin and ‘the Hebrew gospel’ are the only known 
sources from which Tatian might have acquired this reading. 


EXHIBIT II: Matt 3.16, Mark 1.10, Luke 3.22, John 1.32 = Dial. 88.4 & 88.8 


Justin, Dial. 88.4; 88.8: 
... TOD EMEADOVTOS Ev Elder TEPLOTEPAG TVEDLLATOG ...33 
... TO TIVEÜHA ... TO &ytov ... Ev cider TEPLOTEPÄG Enentn ...34 


EASTERN WITNESSES 


Ephrem, Comm. IX.1; XI.20 (Arm.; Syriac deest): 
... Spiritus, qui descendit in similitudine (corporali:B) columbae ...35 


Arabic Harmony IV: 
Etle Saint-Esprit descendit sur lui sous la forme d'un corps de colombe. 


Syr? (Matt 3.16): 
... the Spirit of God that came down in the likeness of (-3 dasa) a 
dove ...37 


519 WESTERN WITNESSES 


Liége Harmony 23: 
de gheest gods in ere duuen ghelikenesse comen op hem ...5 


The Heliand, lines 985-7: 
... endi quam the hélago gest 
—uuas im an gilicnissie lungres fugles, 
diurlicara dubum—endi sat im uppan ...5? 


... and came the holy ghost 


32 This is confirmed by the reading in Codex Vercellensis (a), which dates from the 
fourth century. 

33 Goodspeed, 202. 

34 Ibid., 203. 

3 Leloir, 85; 111 (with minor variations). 

3° A.-S. Marmardji, Diatessaron de Tatien (Beyrouth: Imprimerie Catholique, 1935) 37. 

37 F C. Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe (Cambridge: Cambridge, 1904), 1.13; 
Syr“ reads: came down as a dove. 

38 The Liege Diatessaron, edd. D. Plooij, C. A. Phillips et al. (VNAW 19 & 21; Amster- 
dam: Koninklijke akademie van wetenschappen, 1929-70) 46. 

3 Heliand und Genesis, ed. O. Behaghel (ADTB 4; Halle: Max Niemeyer, 19485) 36. 
Apropos its relationship with the Diatessaronic tradition, the classic source is C. W. M. Grein, 
Die Quellen des Heliand. Nebst einem Anhang: Tatians Evangelienharmonie herausgegeben 
nach dem Codex Cassellanus (Cassel, 1869); and recently, Juw fon Weringha (also spelt J. van 
Weringh), Heliand and Diatessaron (Studia Germanica 5; Assen: van Gorcum, 1965). 
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—he was in the likeness of a lovely bird, 
a fair dove—and sat (himself) upon ... 


OTHER WITNESSES 


Epiphanius, haer. 30.13.7 (quoting ‘the Hebrew gospel’): 
... ELÖEV TO TTVEÜHA TO &ytov év Eider TEpLaTEpac*? 


Origen, Cels. 1.40: 
... &ylov rvebparoc év Eider TEPLOTEPÄG ...# 


This is another tradition which, according to Epiphanius, stood in the 
now-lost “Hebrew gospel. Once again, the reading is tightly confined 
to Diatessaronic witnesses, Justin, and Epiphanius’ quotation from the 
Hebrew gospel. Origen, the sole exception, may well be citing the He- 
brew gospel: The reading is not found anywhere in the canonical MS 
tradition. The only manner in which one can explain this distribution 
is to assume that Tatian acquired the reading either directly from Justin, 
his source, or the | mysterious ‘Hebrew gospel —which, at least at one 
point, Epiphanius equates with the Diatessaron.^ 


EXHIBIT III: Matt 5.29; 18.9; Mark 9.47 = 1 Apol. 15.2 


Justin, 1 Apol. 15.2: 
Ei óóg9aAuócG oov (a) Matt 5.29 (+ dé); 18.9 (+ Kai) 
6 Oc&ócq (b) Matt 5.29 
oxavéanilet ce, (c) Matt 5.29; Matt 18.9 
Ékkoyov avtov: (d) Matt 5.30; 18.8; (Mark 9.43; 9.45) 
cupuqQépet yap cot (e) Matt 5.30 
uovóg9oaAuov (f) Matt 18.9; Mark 9.47 
eioe\deiv (g) Mark 9.47 (Matt 18.9) 
eic tv Baoıdeiav (h) Mark 9.47 
TOV ovpavay, (i) (Matt 18.9; Mark 9.47) 
Ñ weta tov úo (j) Matt 18.9 (om. peta tæv); Mark 9.47 (om. 
Leta TÜV) 
neuQ9fjvat (k) (Matt 5.30; 18.9; Mark 9.43; 9.47) 
eis tò alwvıov (J) (Mark 9.43) 
70p.^^ (m) Mark 9.43 (Matt 5.30; 18.9; Mark 9.47 [+ tod 
mupdc A C O g Koine pm lat syr? bo?']) 


4 Epiphanius (ed. Holl) 350. 

^ Origene, Contre Celse I, ed. M. Borret (SC 132; Paris: Cerf, 1967) 184. 

^. Jeromes remark (vir. ill. 2) that ‘Origen frequently uses the Gospel according to the He- 
brews lends weightto this contention. Origen displays no direct knowledge of the Diatessaron. 

4 Haer. 46.1.8-9: ‘It is said that from him (Tatian) there comes the Diatessaron, 
which is also called the Gospel according to the Hebrews' (GCS 66.204-5). 

^* Goodspeed, 35. 
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Parentheses indicate a similar, but not verbatim, parallel in the canonical 
sources. Although a Matthean doublet (Matt 18.9) complicates assign- 
ing Justin’s sources with certainty, it is clear that he begins with Matt 
5.29, the only passage which specifies the right eye (element b). Justin 
then appropriates Exkowov (d) from either Matt 5.30 or 18.8, although 
those passages refer, respectively, to a hand or hand and foot; one should 
note, however, that only Mark uses a single verb (9.43, 45, 47), as does 
Justin, while Matthew always uses double verbs (‘pluck it out and cast 
it’). Justin reverts to Matt 5.30 for ovugépet yap oot (e), but then moves 
to Matt 18.9 or Mark 9.47 (f), for only these verses offer novöpPYaAyuov. 
Justin's eioeAdeiv eig tiv Paoıdeiav (g and h) is found only in Mark 9.47, 
but he has replaced the next Marcan phrase (tod Yeoü) with his own 
unique phrase, tov obpavwv (i), for which he has a proclivity. Element 
jis either Matt 18.9 or Mark 9.47, without their peta tov. The next item 
(k) is a paraphrase, with no exact parallel. The final | two elements (I, 
m) are closest to Mark 9.43, which is the only text with nip, and where 
doBeotov is a synonym for aiwviov. Three Diatessaronic witnesses offer 
harmonizations which duplicate elements of Justin’s text: 


EASTERN WITNESSES 


Persian Harmony 1.38: 
E seil tuo occhio destro ti tradisce, strappa(lo) e getta(lo) da te. A te é 
meglio che vada alla vita con uno occhio, piuttosto che con due occhi 
all'inferno.46 


Aba, Commentary (on the Diatessaron): 
Si tu ojo derecho (cias wux) ... te escandaliza, arranca y échalo de 
ti: te conviene ... entrar en el reino (<hasl=\ jaxd) y no que tú y ellos 
vayáis al fuego (ce3oxY).* 


WESTERN WITNESSES 


Liége Harmony, 39: 
gheuallet dan dat di dine rechte oghe scandalizeert- stecse ut en worpse 
van di- en scandalizeert di dine rechte hant snydse af en worpse van di 


^ Bellinzoni, 88, n. 1. 

*6 Diatessaron Persiano, ed. G. Messina (BibOr 14; Roma: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 
1951) 63. 

47 Described as a student of Ephrems, cf. O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirch- 
lichen Literatur (Freiburg: Herder, 1924?) IV.374; or R. Duval, La littérature syriaque 
(Paris: Lecoffre, 1907; photomechanical reprint: Amsterdam, 1970) 313-4. 

# Reading £451 in Biblia Polyglotta Matritensia, VI, Vetus Evangelium Syrorum, 
Diatessaron Tatiani, ed. I. Ortiz de Urbina (Matriti, 1967) 36, citing F. Nau, Aba, com- 
ment. in Diatessaron, Revue de l'Orient Chrétien 17 (1912) 69-73. 
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want hets beter met ere oghen ochte me eere hant ochte met enen uoete 
te hemelrike comen dan met gheheeliet van lichame gheworpen te sine 
in dat vir van der hellen.* 


Both Harmonies and Aba begin with the right eye (= Matt 5.29; element 
b in Justin’s text). The Harmonies continue with one eye (= Matt 18.9/ 
Mark 9.47; fin Justin). The parallel with Justin is even more explicit in 
Aba and the Liege Harmony. Both speak of entering into the kingdom (= 
Justin’s g and h) and of fire (= Mark 9.43; Justin’s m), although the Liege 
Harmony conflates this last item with the canonical ‘hell’ (yéevvav). 
The most striking agreement of all is found in the Liege Harmony 
where, in addition to all of the above agreements, Justins singular vari- 
ant reading ‘(kingdom of) heaven’ element h, is reproduced: hemelrike.*° 
Justin’s sequence has bilateral support among Diatessaronic witness- 
es and, save for the lone exception noted below, is restricted to them. We 
therefore conclude that the Diatessaron contained this harmonization. 


OTHER WITNESSES 
Clement of Alexandria cites a similar text in Quis dives salvetur 24: 
Kav ó d€&&id¢ cov óq9aAXuóc ckavóaA oe, tayéwç EKKowov adtov: 
aipetwtepov érepog9áAuo Baotreia Yeoö 1| óXokAr]po TO Mbp. 
Like Justin, Clement begins with right (= Matt 5.29), and the single verb, 
Ékkoyov; ETEPOPIAALW is a synonym for LovdP9ahpov (= Matt 18.9; 
Mark 9.47). Like Justin, Clement proceeds with Mark 9.47 (Baotheia 
9200), and closes with nóp (only in Mark 9.43). 

If Justin were the origin of this unique harmonized pericope, which 
combined right + one eye + kingdom of heaven + fire, then the other 
early sources are clearly dependent upon him; if he used a source which 
had already harmonized these elements, then, either directly or indi- 
rectly, other early Christian writers reproduced the same harmoniza- 
tion. Prominent among these was the Diatessaron. 

How this reading reached Clement is a mystery, but it might have 
been via Tatian himself, who is often identified with the unnamed ‘As- 
syrian’ Clement lists among his Christian teachers. 


# Plooij, 70. 

5° This lone element of the reading is paralleled by Epiphanius, haer. 58.2.1 (GCS 
66.359): eis Bacıkeiav obpavev. 

* Clemens Alexandrinus III, Stromata Buch VII und VIII ... edd. O. Stahlin and L. 
Früchtel (GCS; Berlin: Akademie, 1970?) 175. 

5 Strom. L1 is often so interpreted; e.g. M. Whittaker, Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 
(Oxford, 1982), ix. 
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EXHIBIT IV: Matt 19.17 (Mark 10.18; Luke 18.19) = Dial. 101.2 


Justin, Dial. 101.2: 
eig Eotıv ayaddc, 6 maTHp uov 6 Ev roi; oüpavoic*? 


EASTERN WITNESSES: 


Ephrem, Comm. XV.9 (Syr. & Arm.): 
Unus est bonus, Pater, qui in caelo (est) (ıx=1 <arx)’* 


WESTERN WITNESSES: 


Vetus Latina: 
MS e (apud Matt): Unus est bonus, pater” 
MS d (apud Luke): Nemo bonus nisi unus Deus pater? 


OTHER WITNESSES: 


Marcosians (per Irenaeus, haer. 1.20.2): 
Eic £ottv &yo96c, ó Tatip Ev toic o0pavoic? 


Naassenes (per Hippolytus, haer. V.7.25): 
eig EoTıv Ayadc, ó za [p uov ó Ev roi obpavoigs 


Clement AL, Strom. V.10.63: 
eis ayadds, 6 narnp>? 


Pseudo-Clement, Hom. 16.3.4: 
ó yàp ayadc eig £ottv, ó narıp ó Ev roi; Ovpavoic® 


Bellinzoni noted Justin' interpolation of ‘my Father, who is in heaven, 
at the end of the Matthean version of this logion; however, since his 
search for parallels did not include the Diatessaronic witnesses, he 
failed to note that—save for the pot—it is exactly paralleled in both 
recensions of Ephrem’s Commentary. The second-century origin of the 


55 Goodspeed, 216. 

54 Syriac: Saint Ephrem, Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant ou Diatessaron, ed. 
L. Leloir (CBM 8; Dublin: Hodges Figgis, 1963) 148, 149; Armenian: Leloir 151 (supra, 
n. 23). 

5 Jülicher, L136. 

56 A. Jülicher, Itala, Vol. III (Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1976?) 205. 

57 Irenee de Lyon, Contre les hérésies, Livre I, edd. A. Rousseau & L. Doutreleau (SC 
264; Paris: Cerf, 1979) 290. 

58 Hippolytus, Refutatio omnium haeresium, ed. M. Marcovich (PTS 25; Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1986) 149. 

5» Clément d'Alexandrie, Les Stromates, Livre V, tome 1, ed. A. Le Boulluec (SC 278; 
Paris: Cerf, 1981) 130. In this edition, the editor's placement of quotation marks around 
only the first two words, eig &ya90c, obscures the parallel! 

9^ Die Pseudoklementinen, I. Homilien, edd. B. Rehm & J. Irmscher (GCS 42; Berlin: 
Akademie, 1953) 242. 
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variant is manifest from its presence in the works of Justin, Irenaeus 
and Origen. An echo, interpolating only Father, survives in the Vetus 
Latina. 

The presence of the reading in Ephrem’s Commentary makes clear 
that it stood in the Diatessaron. As with the previous reading, Clement 
might have received this reading from Tatian if, as is often presumed, he 
were Clement's ‘Assyrian’ teacher. Whether Tatian acquired this reading 
from Justin, or from the common source used by Justin, Irenaeus and 
Hippolytus, cannot be determined. Perhaps the most striking feature of 
this reading is its attribution by Irenaeus and Hippolytus to the ‘gospels’ 
of heretics: | the Marcosians and the Naassenes. Epiphanius stated the 
readings in Exhibits I and II were found in the gospel of ‘heretical’ Juda- 
ic-Christians. Yet when Justin cites these passages, he does so without 
comment: we must conclude he regarded them as the accepted reading 
of his time and place, and entirely ‘orthodox’. 


EXHIBIT V: Matt 22.37; Mark 12.30; Luke 10.27 (cp. Deut 6.5) = Dial. 
93.2, 3; 1 Apol. 16.6 


Justin, Dial. 93.2: 
Ayamnoetc Kbpıov Tov 9eóv oov £6 ÓAn rij Kapdiac Gov Kal € ÖANG 
THC loxvog Gov... 
Justin, Dial. 93.3: 
ayand Kbpıov Tov 9eóv && SANS THC Kapdiac Kal èë SANs rfj ioyvoc ...9 
Justin, 1 Apol. 16.6: 
Kopiov tov 9edv cov npookuvrjostc kai adT@ LOvw Aatpevoeic é GANS 
TAG Kapdiac cov Kai £& öAng THs iayvoc oov 


EASTERN WITNESSES 


Syr: (Luke 10.27): 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God from all thy heart and from all thy 
power (ls) and from all thy soul and from all thy mind, ...5* 


WESTERN WITNESSES 


Liége Harmony, 173: 
en din soutu minnen uan alle dire herten- en van alle dire zilen cracht- 


* Goodspeed, 208. 

& Ibid. 

& Goodspeed, 37. 

64 Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, ed. F. C. Burkitt (Cambridge: Cambridge, 1904) 1.315. 
6 Plooij, 477-8. 
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Vetus Latina: 
MS k (apud Mark): ... et diligit Dominum Deum etsum de toto corde 
tuo et de totis viribus tuis.®° 


This example comprises Justin's three citations of Deut 6.5, the Shema, 
each varying slightly from the other. The canonical (NT) reading is 
"love the Lord your God with all your heart, with all your soul, and with 
all your mind (Stavota: Matt & Mark)/strength (ioxbs: Luke): Deuter- 
onomys sequence is heart-soul-strength (1833 MT; dbvapic LXX). Justin 
consistently quotes the | passage with a sequence of heart-strength. 'This 
agrees once again with a conflation in the Liege Harmony: <.. with all 
your heart, and with all your souls strength’. The broken underlining 
in the Liege Harmony lemma marks the Dutch word macht (‘might’), 
and shows that cracht (‘strength’) is not the result of macht's migration 
forward in the verse; instead, it is a real conflation, made by introducing 
a new word, cracht (‘strength’), into the canonical sequence, at exactly 
the same point as Justin. This technique of preserving the Diatessaronic 
reading by conflating it with the canonical reading is quite frequent in 
the western harmonized tradition.” 

This reading in Justin finds support in an Eastern Diatessaronic 
witness as well, in the Curetonian Syriac (Syr‘): “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God from all thy heart and from all thy power and from 
all thy soul and from all thy mind. (The Sinaitic Syriac [Syr?] trans- 
poses ‘power and ‘soul; disrupting Justins sequence.) The reading 
has Eastern and Western Diatessaronic support, is absent from the 
Greek canonical MS tradition and non-Diatessaronic Patristic wit- 
nesses. Therefore, it can be claimed as Diatessaronic. The only known 
source from which Tatian might have received this unique version of 
the Shema is Justin. 


EXHIBIT VI: Matt 23.23; Luke 11.42 = Dial. 17.4 


Justin, Dial. 17.4: 
odal duiv, ypappateic (a) Matt 23.23; Luke 11.42 
Kai Daptoaiot, dtoKpitai, (b) Matt 23.23; (Luke 11.42 bmoxprtai 
84 b h Eth: M5) 
ötı Anodekatoüte (c) Matt 23.23; Luke 11.42 
TO fjóvoopov Kal TO nhyavov (d) Luke 11.42 
tiv de åyánnv tod 9200. (e) Luke 11.42 (kat) 


$6 A. Jülicher, Itala, Vol. II (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1970?) 115-6. 
67 See other examples in my The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus, 64-67 (Venetian 
Harmony); 80-83 (Liége); 95-104 (Venetian). 
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kai tiv Kpiow (f) Matt 23.23; Luke 11.42 
od Katavogite-® (g) (no direct parallel) 


EASTERN WITNESSES 


Arabic Harmony 40: 
Malheur à vous, o scribes et séparés hypocrites, car vous acquittez la 
dime de la menthe et de la rue et du fenouil et du cumin et de tous les 
légumes, et vous avez laissé [les choses précieuses] les points graves de 
la loi: le jugement, et la clémence et la foi, et l'amour de Dieu.® 

Syr* (apud Luke 11.42): 
Woe to you scribes and Pharisees! Ye that tithe mint and rue and all 
herbs, and pass over judgement and the love of God. 


WESTERN WITNESSES 


Liége Harmony 191 (so also, with minor variants: Theodiscum 187, Haaren 
187, Cambridge 187): 
wee v scriben en phariseuse ypocriten die tinde gheft van menten en van 
anise en van comine en van ruten en van alrehande crude- en achter 
laett de suarre gebode van der wet- gherechtegheit en ontfarmegheit 
en gheloeue en trowe en karitate gods.7° 


In this Exhibit we address the harmonization of Matt 23.23 with Luke 
11.42. Justin and the Diatessaronic witnesses combine features unique 
to Matthew (‘Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, that tithe 
mint’) with Luke (‘and rue, but do not observe the love of God’). 

Four MSS interpolate ‘scribes’ and ‘hypocrites’ from Matthew into 
the Lucan account (84 b lı Eth! MS), but the number is small and the dis- 
tribution ad hoc; no common thread links them. By contrast, the con- 
cord of three Diatessaronic witnesses indicates that the reading stood 
in Tatians harmony. 

There is no manuscript support for the alternate way in which this 
reading might have come about, namely the interpolation of nryyavov 
and kai tiv dyarınv tot Yeod into Matt 23.23. Thus, save for the random 
array of four MSS, the harmonization is unknown, save among Diates- 
saronic witnesses and Justin. 


68 Goodspeed, 110. 

69 Marmardji, 385. 

7° Liege: Plooij, 580; Theodiscum: Das Leben Jhesu, ed. C. Gerhardt (CSSN series 
minor, tome I, Vol. 5; Leiden: Brill, 1970) 126; Haaren: Het Haarense Diatessaron, ed. 
C. C. de Bruin (CSSN series minor, tome I, Vol. II; Leiden: Brill, 1970) 90; Cambridge: 
Het Diatessaron van Cambridge, ed. C. C. de Bruin (CSSN series minor, tome I, Vol 3; 
Leiden: Brill, 1970) 32. 
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Ihe possibility exists that Tatian, like the three canonical MSS with 
the reading and the lectionary, ‘fortuitously’ made the same harmo- 
nization as Justin, adding the Matthean ‘scribes’ and ‘hypocrites’ to 
the Lucan text. In that case, the Diatessaronic reading would not be 
dependent upon Justin. While that possibility cannot be excluded, the 
agreements already noted between Justin and the Diatessaron suggest 
dependence is the most likely explanation. 

We have now concluded presentation of the Primary Evidence. Be- 
fore proceeding to our conclusions, several more readings must be pre- 
sented. For the reasons given below, these agreements between Justin 
and Diatessaronic witnesses may or may not be the | result of depend- 
ence of the Diatessaron upon Justin. Since there is room for doubt, they 
are not presented as Primary Evidence, and they will not figure in our 
conclusions. 


Secondary Evidence" 


There are five readings in this category; they are not presented in ca- 
nonical order, but grouped by witnesses to make relationships (if any) 
clearer. 


7 [n addition to the readings that will be presented in this section, two other read- 
ings in Justin have been noted as paralleling the Diatessaron, but their status is dubious: 

(1) Justin, Dial 78.7 = Matt 2.16 (?) 

A reading found at Matt 2.16 in the Liege, Pepysian and Persian Harmonies, in Lu- 
dolph of Saxony's Vita Jesu Christi, and in The Heliand and Saelden Hort, the Magi did 
not return to him (Herod), is clearly Diatessaronic. Justin, however, is drawing on Matt 
2.12. The Diatessaron gives a doublet of this instruction, having it at Matt 2.12, as well 
as interpolating it into Matt 2.16. Hence, Justin is almost certainly not a parallel for this 
reading. 

(2) Justin, Dial. 103.6 = Matt 4.1 

The Liege, Venetian and Pepysian Harmonies, and Jakob van Maerlant's Rijmbijbel 
all interpolate at the beginning of Matt 4.1 ‘after Jesus was baptized. The reading lacks 
Eastern Diatessaronic support, but clearly is part of the Western harmonized tradition, 
Justin makes the identical interpolation in Dial. 103.6. However, when read in context, 
Justin's reference leaves doubt as to whether it is a quotation of Matt 4.1. And where 
there is doubt, we have chosen not to adduce the passage as evidence. In this instance, 
the phrase is probably an introduction to set up the temptation account necessitated by 
the fact that Justin is concluding a digression; furthermore, it is followed by a repetition 
of the statement of the voice from heaven at the baptism—another indication that we 
are probably dealing with literary stage-setting. 

Both of these readings are from G. Quispel, Tatian and the Gospel of Thomas (Lei- 
den: Brill, 1975) 145-7, who, additionally, logged the agreement between Diatessaronic 
witnesses and Justin in 42 of our Secondary Evidence, and Exhibits 1 and 2 of our Pri- 
mary Evidence (pp. 180-1; 164-6). 
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(1) 1 Apol. 63.3 = Matt 11.27; Luke 10.22 

Justin inverts the canonical chiasmus ‘Son-Father-Father-Son to 
‘Father-Son-Son-Father’ as does the Armenian recension of Ephrem’s 
Commentary XVIIL16,? MS 2 (6th cent.) of the Peshitta, and Peter 
Comestor's Historia scholastica,”* a Western Diatessaronic witness. We 
have chosen not to present this as a reading for it is found in numerous 
other canonical and Patristic sources. Therefore, although Tatian may 
be dependent upon Justin, it cannot be demonstrated convincingly. 


(2) Dial. 17.4 = Luke 11.52 

Justin speaks of the ‘keys’ of knowledge, while Luke reads the singu- 
lar. In addition to Justin, the plural is found in the Persian and Arabic 
Harmonies, Ephrem, Aphrahat, Syr**?, Vetus Latina MS q, Clement of 
Alexandria, Augustine, and the Armenian and Georgian versions." We 
hesitate to present this reading because if the Diatessaron were com- 
posed in Syriac, as it most probably was," then the sole difference be- 
tween the singular and the plural would have been the innocuous or- 
thographic device of the s^yame dots. 


(3) Justin, 1 Apol. 15.13 = Matt 5.45 

Unlike the previous two readings, which are impossible to trace or 
argue from, the next three readings are common to a particular source, 
and therefore, may be significant. 

The Liége Harmony, which has displayed strong agreement with Jus- 
tin in our Primary Exhibits, omits 'and on the good' from Matt 5.45, as 
does Justin.7? It is self-evident that an error of parablepsis is the most 
likely explanation for the reading, the eye skipping from ‘and’ to ‘and’: 
'on the evil and on the good, and sends rain. What is remarkable is that 


7? Leloir, 189 (supra, n. 23). 

73 At Luke 10.22; Tetraevangelium Sanctum iuxta simplicem Syrorum versionem, edd. 
P. E. Pusey and G. H. Gwilliam (Oxford: Clarendon, 1901) 386-7 [editors note: it actu- 
ally concerns Mas. 2, BL Add. 12178 (9-10th cent.)]. 

^ Migne, PL 198,572. 

75 See the list in the apparatuses of Plooij, 154, or The New Testament in Greek, The 
Gospel according to St. Luke, Ill.ı (Oxford: OUP, 1984) 232. 

76 Cf. The New Testament in Greek, YIL.1, p. 268. 

7 See my *New Evidence for the Original Language of the Diatessaron; in Studien 
zum Text und zur Ethik des neuen Testaments. Festschrift zum 80. Geburtstag van Hein- 
rich Greeven (BZNW 47; Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1986) 325-43 (chapter 5 above). 

73 The same confusion may account for the reading ‘sins’ in certain Diatessaronic 
witnesses at John 1.29. 

79 Plooij, 73. 
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only these two sources make this ‘error. Since they share other unique 
readings in common, might this be one more legitimate parallel? 


(4) Justin, ı Apol. 63.3 = Matt 11.27; Luke 10.22 

Both gospels read &àv BovAntaı ó viög anoxahvyat. Justin deletes 
BovAntat and makes anokakbyaı into the subjunctive anokaAdyn. 
Such subtle grammatical changes are difficult to trace cross-linguisti- 
cally. However, the editor of the Liege Harmony, Daniel Plooij, noted 
the omission of BovAntat in Liege.°° A similar omission is found in 
Marcion, according to Tertullian, adv. Marc. IV.25.10: et cuicumque fi- 
lius reuelauerit.™ 


(5) Justin, 1 Apol. 15.15 = Matt 6.31-32 (Luke 12.29-30) 

Matthew’s text reads: ti nepıPaAwueda; ravra yàp rabra và £v 
ém(ytovoty: oidev yàp ó Tathp ouGv ..., and Luke reads: xai ur] ueveo- 
pileoYe- raüra yap návra và Ivy ro) xóouov Ermlnrodow- | bu@v dé 
ó natrjp ... . However, Justin omits the italicized clause, and reads: rj 
TI evdvonove: oide yàp ó nathp uðv ..., moving directly from Matt 
6.31d to 6.32b. Once again, the identical omission occurs in the Liége 
Harmony.*” 


In our Primary Evidence, the Liege Harmony agreed with Justin 4 of 
6 times, more often than any other Diatessaronic witness. We have 
just seen three omissions (nos. 3, 4, and 5 of the Secondary Evidence), 
each unique to Justin and the Liege Harmony (save for the omission of 
BovAntat, also found in Marcion**). Might these readings, although 
presented as Secondary Evidence, indicate an even higher degree of 
agreement between Liege and Justin? It is rash to argue from an omis- 
sion, for that is e silentio. On the other hand, given that, in our Primary 
Evidence, the Liege Harmony displays the most agreement of any Dia- 
tessaronic witness with Justin; given that the omissions here are identi- 
cal; and given that although there are thousands of canonical MSS and 
Patristic citations of this passage, the omissions are found only in these 
two sources,® it would seem equally rash to argue that chance explains 
these readings. 


8° Ibid., 154, in the apparatus. 

& Tertulliani Opera, Pars I (CChr.SL 1; Turnholti, 1954) 612. 
%2 Plooij, 81. 

% Excepting, once again, Marcion’s omission of BovAntat. 
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Our conclusions are based solely on the six Exhibits presented as Pri- 
mary Evidence. First, however, it will be useful to review the evidence. 
Below, in descending order, are the principal Diatessaronic witnesses 
which agreed most frequently with Justin. 


Liege Harmony = 4 of 6 times (Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6) 
Ephrem, Comm. = 3 of 6 times (1, 2, 4) 
Syr? = 3 of 6 times (Syr®" 2; Syr?" 5, 6) 
Arabic Harmony = 2 of 6 times (2, 6) 


All six Exhibits have bilateral support from primary Diatessaronic wit- 
nesses.*4 Therefore we may be quite certain that we have recovered the 
text of the Diatessaron. 

One striking feature of the readings is that they usually appear in one 
or two other very early sources, and then disappear (except, of | course, 
from the Diatessaronic witnesses). This indicates that we have, indeed, 
found second-century readings. But a critic of our study might point 
to this fact and argue that Tatian is dependent upon these other early 
sources: upon the “Hebrew gospel’ for Exhibits 1 and 2, upon Clement 
of Alexandria’s source for Exhibit 3, upon the gospel of the Marcosians 
for Exhibit 4, and so on. Such an argument is defective, however, not 
because it is impossible, but because the source-hopping it imputes 
to Tatian is improbable. Note that among the Exhibits presented, the 
Diatessaron provides the sole consistent parallel for Justins readings. 
We know that Tatian, the student, had direct contact with Justin, his 
teacher. Since the only source which displays consistent agreement with 
the Diatessaron in these readings is Justin, it seems reasonable to con- 
clude that the Diatessaron is dependent upon Justin and, indirectly, his 
‘gospel. 

Our first conclusion, then, is that there is textual evidence of a con- 
nexion between the Diatessaron of Tatian and the ädnouvnnovednata 
used by Justin. The absolute number of agreements is small, but that 
should not be surprising when one considers, on the one hand, the ex- 
tremely limited number of quotations given by Justin, and, on the other 
hand, the Vulgatization® all Diatessaronic witnesses have undergone. 


84 The sole exception is Exhibit no. 4, whose western support comes from what is a 
secondary witness, the Vetus Latina, whose genre is not harmonized, and whose read- 
ing, ‘Father; is only an echo of the full variant, ‘my Father in the heavens. The Vetus 
Latina is, however, known to contain numerous Diatessaronic readings; see infra, n. 91. 

5 On 'Vulgatization, see supra, n. 21. 
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Strecker’s unsubstantiated assertion that “Verbindungslinien zum Dia- 
tessaron Tatians bestehen nicht, is disproven by our parallels. 

But what, if anything, does our evidence tell us about the nature of 
Justin's ‘gospel’? Was it a harmony, or a ‘separated’ gospel? 

Before formulating our second conclusion, it is important to remind 
ourselves of the numerous gospel harmonies which existed in the first 
two Christian centuries. Even today, we possess several of them: Eger- 
ton Papyrus no. 2,° the ‘gospel of the Hebrews’ cited by Epiphanius," 
the Diatessaron, and the synoptics themselves, which are harmonies of 
earlier ‘gospels. Matthew and Luke combine at least three: Mark, Q and 
their own ‘Special’ sources.*? We | also have reports of harmonies which 
have not survived. Jerome speaks of Theophilus of Antioch, quattuor 
evangelistarum in unum opus dicta compingens,*® and Eusebius tells 
of Ammonius of Alexandria, who created some sort of a synopsis of 
the gospels.?? Obviously, gospel harmonies were common in the sec- 
ond century. But the question remains: Did Justin cite from a true gos- 
pel harmony, or merely from an interpolated or conflated ‘separated’ 
gospel? 

Our evidence is modest, but valuable. First, we must acknowledge 
that until Justins dtopvnpovebuata are recovered, it will be logically 
impossible to stipulate with certainty whether they were a harmony or 
a separated gospel which was contaminated with occasional cross- or 
intra-gospel harmonizations. Justin’s drtouvnnovebuata may have been 
a ‘separated’ gospel which contained harmonizations such as Exhibits 3 
and 6. If so, then this ‘separated’ gospel would be the source Tatian used 
when composing his Diatessaron, and it would account for the textual 
agreement between Tatian and Justin. However, if one pursues this line 
of reasoning, it must be admitted that one would expect to find traces 


8° H. I. Bell and T. C. Skeat, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel (London: Trustees 
of the British Museum, 1935) 8-41; they date the papyrus to the middle of the second 
century (2-7). 

87 See, for example, the passages quoted by Epiphanius at haer. 30.13.2 or 30.13.7, and 
the discussion of P. Vielhauer, Jewish Christian Gospels; in The New Testament Apocry- 
pha, ed. E. Hennecke and W. Schneemelcher (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1963) 1.117-65. 
D. A. Bertrand, T’Evangile des Ebionites: Une harmonie évangélique antérieure au Dia- 
tessaron, NTS 26 (1980) 548-63, has argued that this harmony preceded the Diatessaron. 

88 Cf. H. Koester, "Ihe Synoptic Gospels in the Second Century, in Gospel Tradi- 
tions in the Second Century: Origins, Recensions, Text and Transmission, ed. W. L. Pe- 
tersen (Notre Dame, IN: Univ. of Notre Dame, 1989) 19-37. 

89 Ep. ad Algasiam, (121) 6, in Saint Jéróme, Lettres, ed. J. Labourt, tome 7 (Paris: 
Belles lettres, 1961) 8-60. 

9° Ep. ad Carpianum. The text is most readily available in N-A?6, p. 73*. 
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of this gospel’s unusual readings not just in the Diatessaron, but also in 
the canonical Greek MS tradition, for, according to this scenario, Justin 
is using a ‘separated, canonical (or proto-canonical) gospel. But this is 
not what we find. 

Although Justin wrote in Greek, only one of the six readings crops up 
in the MS tradition of separated Greek canonical gospels?'—and then, 
only in one Greek MS. In a similar study of Diatessaronic readings in 
another Patristic author, only 5 of 28 were found to have penetrated 
the Greek canonical gospel tradition.” Experience shows that variant 
readings—whether harmonized or not—whose genesis lies within the 
harmonized circle of texts tend to remain within that genre. Only occa- 
sionally do they enter the separated gospel tradition.” This pattern, first 
discerned in other studies of | sources connected with the harmonized 
gospel tradition, is exactly what we have discovered here. 

In contrast with this almost complete absence of parallels in the 
canonical MS tradition, the most astonishing feature of our study has 
been the frequent agreement between Justin and the Liege Harmony. 
The document which bears the strongest impress of Justin’s ‘gospel’ is 
the Liege MS, a work whose genre is unique: it is a gospel harmony. The 
fact that it is the harmonized gospel tradition which offers the most ex- 
ensive and consistent agreement not only with the harmonized passages 
from Justin's ‘gospel, but also with Justin's lectiones variae, is a signal 
indicator of the genre of Justin’s dnouvnpovevpata. 

Our second conclusion, then, derives from the fact that these read- 
ings do not figure in the separated canonical MS tradition, but do fig- 
ure prominently and consistently in the harmonized gospel tradition. 
While one must speak provisionally, this evidence suggests that, at least 
for our Exhibits, Justin was citing a gospel harmony, not a ‘separated’ 
gospel. 


91 We ignore the Vetus Latina and Vetus Syra, which betray the impress of the Dia- 
tessaron. On the Diatessaron’s influence upon the Vetus Syra, see M. Black, “The Syriac 
Versional Tradition, in K. Aland, Die alten Ubersetzungen des neuen Testaments, die 
Kirchenväterzitate und Lektionare (ANTT 5; Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1972) 120-59; upon 
the Vetus Latina, see H. J. Vogels, Beiträge zur Geschichte des Diatessaron im Abendland 
(NTA 8.1; Münster: Aschendorff, 1919). 

%2 See my The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus, 154; it is interesting to note that 1 of 6 
is 1796, and 5 of 28 is 1896. 

93 Our evidence and this observation contradict Bellinzoni’s statement (supra, at n. 
8) that Justin’s gospel, which he concluded was a harmony, ‘had great influence on the 
later manuscript tradition of Matthew, Mark and Luke: 
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Postscript 


Three other points of interest emerged from our study, and bear notice. 
First, concern has been voiced over the integrity of the MS tradition 
which transmits Justin to us. Only two MSS, one from the fourteenth 
and one from the sixteenth century, preserve his oeuvre.9?^ The doubts 
expressed at the turn of the century by Bousset and Rahlfs have been 
refuted by the work of Barthélemy and Smit Sibinga. Our study con- 
firms the findings of these last two | scholars. The fact that we found 
readings in Justin which are paralleled in the second-century Diatessa- 
ron and only by other second- or early third-century sources vouches 
for the antiquity of the tradition being transmitted. 

Second, note that fully half of the Primary Exhibits are attributed to 
an ‘heretical’ gospel: Epiphanius assigns Exhibits 1 and 2 to ‘the Hebrew 
gospel. Exhibit 4 is part of the gospel used by the Marcosians and/or 
Naassenes. Yet Justin reproduces them without remark, and appears to 
regard them as his ‘standard’ text. It has long been known that Tatian 
incorporated a ‘fifth source’ (usually taken to be a non-canonical gos- 
pel, such as the Gospel according to the Hebrews) into his Diatessaron,’ 


°4 The MSS are: Paris graec. 450, dated 11th September 1364 [Goodspeed’s A]; and 
Cod. Claromont. Mediomont, dated 1541 [Goodspeed’s ‘B’]. In Goodspeed’s opinion, 
the two MSS come from the same archetype, and thus represent a single witness (A 
History of Early Christian Literature [Chicago: U. of Chicago, 1942] 142). A. von Har- 
nack (Die griechischen Apologeten des 2. Jahrhunderts in der kirchlichen Ueberlieferung 
[TU 1.1-2; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1882] 77) described A as ‘ein sehr sorglos und lüderlich 
geschriebener Codex’. 

95 W. Bousset (Die Evangeliencitate, 21-31) and A. Rahlfs (Der Text des Septuaginta- 
Psalters [Septuaginta-Studien 2; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1907] 203-6) in- 
vestigated Justin’s citations of, respectively, the prophets (Amos and Isaiah) and the 
Psalms. Just as Justin's gospel citations differ from the ‘standard’ gospel text, so these OT 
citations differ from the ‘standard’ LXX text. Bousset and Rahlfs concluded that the ci- 
tations in our two MSS of Justin had been tampered with, and were unreliable transmit- 
ters of Justin’s text. This appraisal reinforced the sceptical opinion of scholars regarding 
Justin’s gospel citations. However, in 1953, D. Barthélemy published a Greek fragment 
of Micah found near Qumran (‘Redécouverte d'un chainon manquant de l'histoire de la 
Septante, RB 60 [1953] 18-29). It dated from the end of the first century, and disclosed a 
text which agreed closely with the Hebrew Micah, Symmachus, Aquila, and the Quinta 
known to Origen, as well as Justin’s citations in Dial. 119. This demonstrated that Jus- 
tins non-standard LXX citations were neither corruptions of his tradition, nor his own 
invention. An independent investigation by J. Smit Sibinga, (The Old Testament Text 
of Justin Martyr, 7. The Pentateuch [Leiden: Brill, 1963], esp. 149-50) reached similar 
conclusions for the Pentateuch. 

% That a ‘fifth source’ was used by Tatian was first noted by Hugo Grotius, Anno- 
tationes in Libros Evangeliorum (Amsterdami, 1641) 7. Studies include: C. A. Phillips, 
"Diatessaron— Diapente, Bulletin of the Bezan Club 9 (February 1931) 6-8; C. Peters, 
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but this phenomenon has received little attention in Justin's gospel cita- 
tions. It is significant, and warrants careful study. 

Third and finally, within Diatessaronic studies there has been a long 
debate over the relationship of the Eastern and Western harmonized 
traditions. For example, F. C. Burkitt argued that Tatian composed his 
Diatessaron in Latin in Rome, only to modify it after he had returned 
to the East, creating a ‘second edition, revised and enlarged’ in Syriac.” 
Among other points of evidence, Burkitt noted disagreements in se- 
quence between the Eastern and Western harmonies: e.g., the Arabic 
Harmony places the Marriage at Cana before the Sermon on the Mount, 
while the Liege Harmony places it after the Sermon.?® Our discovery of 
a link between Justin and Tatian, and of an especially strong link be- 
tween Justin and the premier Western Diatessaronic witness, the Liége 
Harmony, raises several interesting questions about the lasting influ- 
ence of Justin’s gospel’ upon the Western harmonized gospel | tradition. 
One can only wonder: might some of the differences between the East- 
ern and Western harmonies be due to the greater influence of Justin's 
‘gospel’ (whatever it was) upon the Western harmonies? And if Justin’s 
‘gospel’ were, as we concluded it almost certainly was, a harmony, then 
are there two harmonies which left their imprint on the Western har- 
monized tradition: that of Justin, and that of Tatian? 


‘Nachhall ausserkanonischer Evangelienüberlieferung in Tatians Diatessaron, AcOr 16 
(1937) 258-94; J. H. Charlesworth, “Tatian’s Dependence upon Apocryphal Traditions, 
Hey] 15 (1974) 5-17. 

9 F, C. Burkitt, “Tatian’s Diatessaron and the Dutch Harmonies; JThS 25 (1924) 113- 
30; the idea of a Latin original is now rejected. 

»® A convenient ‘synopsis’ of the proximate sequence of pericopes in the major Dia- 
tessaronic witnesses is found in L. Leloir’s ‘Le Diatessaron de Tatian, OrSyr 1 (1956) 
208-31; 313-34. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE DEPENDENCE OF ROMANOS THE MELODIST 
UPON THE SYRIAC EPHREM 


Although little known today, Romanos, “the Melodist”, has been called 
“the greatest Christian poet” and “the Christian Pindar”. He achieved 
unparalleled fame as a hymnographer while living in Constantinople 
during the reign of Justinian I. 

Our information about Romanos is meagre, but what little we pos- 
sess is of great significance for the question at hand. 


1. Romanos and the Kontakion 


Romanos was born in Syria circa AD 485, in the city of Emesa, which 
appears to have been bilingual.’ There are reasons to believe that Ro- 
manos was bilingual as well.? The hymn for his feast day (October 1st), 
informs us that he was “of the Hebrew race”. Leaving home, he trained 
as a deacon in Berytus (modern Beirut).3 From there he moved to Con- 
stantinople, where he gained fame for his hymns, which he composed 
in Greek. 

These hymns, which have been called “masterpieces of world litera- 
ture’, were called kontakia, and represented a new poetic genre. The 


1 The dates are arrived at by inference. See H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Lite- 
ratur im byzantinischen Reich (München, 1959) p. 425: P. Maas, “Die Chronologie der 
Hymnen des Romanos’, ByZ 15 (1906) pp. 1-44; J. Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le 
Melode (Paris, 1977) pp. 175-8. Regarding Emesa’s bilingualism, the notorious Roman 
emperor Antoninus (born c. 205: reigned 218-22) was born in Emesa, and had a Syriac 
name, Elagabal. See also n. 2. 

2 For example, Romanos’ scansions require that Hebrew names be scanned as in 
Hebrew, not Greek (P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis, Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica (Ox- 
ford, 1963) p. xvi, n. 1). Moreover, Romanos cites the OT in the form of the Hebrew or 
Peshitta OT, not the LXX; cp. Romanos citation of Lk 1:31 (i.e., Is 7:14) in his Hymn on 
the Annunciation (IX,4, line 5; 5, line 5). See also the parallels with the Vetus Syra ver- 
sions adduced in my article cited in n. 25 below (chapter 2 above, pp. 25-26). 

3 Romanos ethnic origins are stated in the second strophe of the hymn; its text is 
most readily available in Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Mélode, p. 169. Further 
biographical information about Romanos is to be found in the Menaia and Synaxaria 
of the Byzantine Church. The texts are conveniently collected in Grosdidier de Matons, 
Romanos, pp. 161f. 
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kontakion was a sung metrical sermon, with an irregular arrangement of 
feet within individual cola, and an irregular arrangement of cola within 
the strophe. Unlike the quantitative metric of Classical Greek verse, 
where each vowel had a particular assigned metrical value (“long” or 
“short”), the kontakion introduced into | Greek poetry the stress metric, 
which recknoned metre on the basis of the “accented” or “unaccented” 
nature of the syllable, much as contemporary poetry does.* 

But the kontakion was not just a technical, metrical innovation, but 
also a stylistic innovation as well, for it stressed the psychology of the 
characters. In retelling Biblical stories, it sought to emphasize the dra- 
matic element. To this end, it employed highly developed sequences of 
dialogue. Symbolic and rhetorical devices abound, especially oxymo- 
ron. Some scholars even trace the origin of ecclesiastical drama to the 
kontakion.5 


2. History of Research 


The study of Romanos and his hymns has attracted an elite coterie. The 
foundation for modern research was laid by Karl Krumbacher, who 
began collations of the hymns and published several monographs on 
Romanos and the kontakion.° He noted parallels with Greek authors, 
namely Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa and the Greek corpus of 
Ephrem.” Upon Krumbacher’s death, the project of a critical edition 
passed to his student, Paul Maas. After a half century of work, Maas and 
his student, C. A. Trypanis, published Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica: 
Cantica Genuina in 1963.8 Maas died before the Cantica Dubia were 
published in 1970.° 

It was Maas who did the most to define the origins of the poetic form 
of the kontakion. Earlier studies by Meyer (in 1885),'° Grimme (in 1893)" 


4 Cf. P. Maas, Greek Metre (Oxford, 1962) pp. 1-5; 17ff. 

5 See, for example, G. La Piana, La rappresentazioni sacre nella letteratura bizantina 
(Grottaferrata, 1912); A. C. Mahr, Relations of Passion Plays to St. Ephrem, the Syrian 
(Columbus, oH, 1942). 

$ Miscellen zu Romanos, SBAW.PPH, Band XXIV, Abt. III (München, 1909); Studien 
zu Romanos, SBAW.PPH, Band II, Heft I (München, 1898); etc. 

7 Miscellen, pp. 82f.; 90. 

8 Oxford, 1963. 

9 Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica; Cantica Dubia (Berlin, 1970). 

1 W, Meyer, Anfang und Ursprung der lateinischen und griechischen rythmischen 
Dichtung in ABAW.PP, Band 17, Abt. 2 (München, 1885). 

" H. Grimme, Der Strophenbau in den Gedichten Ephraems des Syrers mit einem 
Anhange Über den Zusammenhang zwischen syrischer und byzantinischer Hymnenform, 
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and Wehofer (in 1907)” found parallels in metre or morphology be- 
tween Romanos’ kontakia and Syriac poetry. Building on these studies, 
Maas noted seven features which were identical with one or the other of 
the three main types of Syriac poetry: the sugita, the madrasa and the 
memrä. These morphological | features led Maas to conclude: “Von der 
Existenz ahnlicher fester, haufig verwendeter Literaturformen in der 
gleichzeitigen griechischen Poesie ist keine Spur zu finden. Hierdurch 
scheint mir der syrische Ursprung des Kontakions gesichert.” 
Starting in 1964, and thus far running through a fifth volume which 
appeared in 1981, Jose Grosdidier de Matons of the Sorbonne has pro- 
vided us with a magnificent edition of most of the genuina. At least two 
more volumes are expected in this superb addition to the series Sources 
chrétiennes.5 In 1977, Grosdidier de Matons published a monograph en- 
titled Romanos le Mélode et les origines de la poésie religieuse a Byzance." 
In it he challenged the conclusion of the last century of scholarship by 
asserting that “.. il n'y a rien dans la poésie syriaque qui puisse étre di- 
rectement assimilé au kontakion. Celui-ci, jusqu’à preuve du contraire, 
passe à juste titre pour une création originale du génie grec ..^" 
Regarding Romanos literary sources, he states that "rien n'indique 
qu'il [Romanos] ait eu accès à des ouvrages écrits en langue syriaque?” 
In an effort to see if Romanos might have used the Syriac works of 
Ephrem, Grosdidier de Matons checked four of Romanos’ hymns 
against their counterpart in Ephrem's Syriac hymns.? The results 


in Collectanea Friburgensia (Helvetia), Fasc. II (Friburgi [Helvetia], 1893). 

? Th. Wehofer, Untersuchungen zum Lied des Romanos auf die Wiederkunft des 
Herrn, in SAWW.PH, Band 154/5, Abh. 5 (Wien, 1907). 

3 The features are: (1) The acrostic is a Semitic invention, obligatory in the sugita; 
(2) The refrain is obligatory in the madrasa; (3) Dialogue is integral to the sugita; (4) 
The sugitä handles biblical themes in a dramatic fashion; (5) The memrä is a metrical 
sermon; (6) Syrian metres are based on the principle of the stress accent; (7) In the 
madrasa, the metrical construction is complex. See Maas article “Das Kontakion’, ByZ 
19 (1910) p. 290. 

^ Ibid. 

5 José Grosdidier de Matons, ed., Hymnes, Vols. I-V, respectively SCh 99, 110, 114, 
128 and 283 (Paris, 1964-81). All references to Romanos’ hymns in this article are made 
to this edition, by Vol. number and page in the footnote, and by hymn number and 
strophe number in the text. 

'6 Paris, 1977, hereafter cited as Romanos. 

7 Ibid., p. 4. 

18 Ibid., p. 254. 

? The experiment is described ibid., p. 254; the hymns compared were the First 
Hymn on Joseph (V), the Second Hymn on Joseph (Ihe Temptation of Joseph) (IV), the 
First Hymn on the Epiphany (XVI), and the Second Hymn on the Epiphany (XVII). 
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were negative: “La encore, rien nindique que Romanos ait eu le texte 
d'Ephrem sous les yeux”? Because of the earlier studies of Krumbacher 
and Wehofer, who adduced parallels with the Greek corpus of Ephrem, 
Grosdidier de Matons admits that contact with the Greek Ephrem is 
“plus soupconnable”* But with the Syriac Ephrem, or other Syriac 
sources, there is, he asserts, no trace of contact. 

I must confess that I am puzzled as to how Grosdidier de Matons 
came to these conclusions, for elsewhere he himself admits that “La 
memra est sans doute, pour le fond, ce qui se rapproche le plus des 
grandes kontakia de | Romanos”? and at several points he speculates 
about Romanos’ dependence upon Syrian traditions. There also ap- 
pears to be in Grosdidier de Matons, as well as some other earlier writ- 
ers, a failure to distinguish between evidence for literary dependence 
and evidence for origin of the poetic form. Proof of literary dependence 
(or the lack of dependence) does not, per se, prove the origin of the po- 
etic form, which is a wholly different matter. Literary dependence may 
be used to corroborate findings of congruity in the poetic form, but in 
itself, literary dependence (or independence) proves nothing about the 
origin of a particular poetic form. 

It is to be observed that Grosdidier de Matons has not adduced from 
Greek verse any telling parallels in poetic morphology with Romanos’ 
hymns, nor has he disproven Maas’ seven points of congruity with Syr- 
iac poetry.” Thus, on the matter of poetic morphology, Maas’ conclu- 
sions remain definitive. 

Proof of Romanos’ literary dependence upon Syriac sources would 
provide corroboration for Maas’ morphological observations, as well 
as open the way to a better appreciation of Romanos and the origins 


2 Ibid. 

> Ibid. On the distinction between the Greek and the Syriac corpus of Ephrem, cf. 
D. Hemmerdinger-Iliadou’s article “Ephrem” in the Dictionnaire de spiritualité (Paris, 
1959) tome IV, première partie, cols. 800-815, esp. 801. 

2 Ibid., p. 17. 

23 Ibid., p. 253; on p. 256 Grosdidier de Matons speaks of Romanos’ harmonising 
various accounts—a fact which points directly at the Diatessaron of Tatian, a work of 
great influence in Syria, and one which was probably composed there (see n. 26, infra). 

24 The sole Greek precursor of the kontakion adduced by Grosdidier de Matons is 
Melito’s Peri Pascha (ibid., p. 16). But this simply will not do. To begin with, Peri Pascha 
wasa spoken, not sung, sermon. It has no refrain. It lacks an acrostic. It is not written in 
strophes. Etc. Since Romanos was writing in Greek, there can be no question but that 
he was subject to Greek influences. But to ascribe the origin of the poetic form of the 
kontakion to a species of literature which lacks those morphological features distinctive 
of the kontakion, and, at the same time, to ignore Maas seven points of morphological 
congruity with Syriac poetic forms, is, to say the least, puzzling. 
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of the kontakion. The Exhibits in the next section should provide that 
corroboration. 


3. Readings 


Hitherto, investigations into Romanos’ sources have all centered on 
Greek parallels. Now, there is no question but that Romanos employed 
Greek sources. The parallels with Basil and other Greek writers have 
already been mentioned; there are also parallels with the so-called Lit- 
urgy of Chrysostom, as one would expect in hymns written to com- 
plement it. However, parallels with Syriac sources are also abundant, 
although they have hitherto been ignored by scholarship. 

Many of Romanos’ biblical citations are in the form of the Syriac 
versions: the Peshitta and/or the Vetus Syra. Still others are in the form 
of the Diatessaron of Tatian, a work which was almost certainly com- 
posed in | Syriac, and which remained, from its composition in the 
mid-second century until its suppression in the fifth century, the most 
popular biblical text in Syria.?s 

My research began as an investigation into these Diatessaronic par- 
allels, for, since we do not possess the Diatessaron, we must reconstruct 
its text from indirect witnesses. The premier witness is the Commentary 
which Ephrem composed on the Diatessaron. Louis Leloir has pub- 
lished the original Syriac recension of the Commentary, as well as an 
Armenian recension.” Leloir calls the Commentary “la plus importante 


5 See the parallels with the Syriac versions and with the Diatessaron (and also with 
the Syriac Ephrem) presented in my “Romanos and the Diatessaron: Readings and 
Method”, NTS 29 (1983), pp. 484-507 (chapter 2 above). It was C. Peters, “Die Entste- 
hung der griechischen Diatessaronübersetzung und ihr Nachhall in byzantinischer 
Kirchenpoesie”, OrChrP 8 (1942) pp. 474-6, who first called attention to Diatessaronic 
readings in Romanos’ hymns. G. Quispel, “The Diatessaron of Romanos’, pp. 305-11 
in the Festschrift for B. Metzger, New Testament Textual Criticism: Its Significance for 
Exegesis, eds., E. J. Epp and G. D. Fee (Oxford, 1981), adduces further readings from 
Romanos, which he terms Diatessaronic. 

26 The Diatessaron was composed c. 170. It was suppressed in the early fifth century. 
Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrrhus from 423 to 457, reports impounding over two hundred 
copies of the Diatessaron in an effort to enforce the reading of the separated gospels 
(Haer. fab. comp., 1,20). A similar situation is probably being addressed in the fifth cen- 
tury Canons of Rabbula (Bishop of Edessa c. 412 to 436), which direct that “priests and 
deacons should take care that in every church there should be a copy of the Separate 
Gospels and that it should be read”. The text is in W. Wright, A Short History of Syriac 
Literature (London, 1894) p. 4; E. C. Burkitt also reproduces it in Vol. II of his Evangelion 
da-Mepharreshe (Cambridge, 1904) p. 177. 

7 The Syriac: Saint Ephrem, Commentaire de lévangile concordant, Chester Beatty 
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des œuvres exégétiques d Ephrem”?! There is no question but that in it 
we are very close to the voice of Ephrem himself, in his Syriac idiom. 

Gradually, I began to notice that Romanos’ hymns paralleled not 
only the Diatessaron’s text as quoted by Ephrem,” but also Ephrem’s 
own comments and exegesis of the Diatessaron’s text. 

Expanding my research to embrace Ephrem’s Syriac hymns and ser- 
mons unearthed further parallels. These works were not, to our knowl- 
edge, translated into Greek, and, in some cases, the diction in Romanos 
makes it clear that we are dealing with a Semitic language original.3° 
Consider the three examples below: 


EXHIBIT I 


.. immo insuper impossibile erat illi [Joseph] ut non crederet Mariae, 
quae multa testimonia habebat, nempe silentium Zachariae, et concep- 
tionem Elisabeth ... 

Ephrem, Comm., II.4 (Armenian recension) 


Owing to a lacuna in the Syriac recension at this point, we are depend- 
ent upon the Armenian reeension, which is a translation from the Syr- 
iac. Ephrem describes why Joseph had to believe when told of Mary’s 
conception: unbelief and doubt had been swept aside by the “silence of 
Zacharia, and the conception of Elisabeth”. 

Now consider Romanos’ Hymn on the Annunciation (IX.8). The an- 
gel Gabriel is speaking. He has told Mary that she will conceive, but she 
continues to protest that she has not known a man. In exasperation, 
“Gabriel” turns to the congregation and utters this aside: 

1 [Sob Kwpög digpetc KaixvogpdpocHoteipa, Kai Mapia dmotei uor? 
Behold, the priest is mute and the sterile is pregnant, yet Mary does not 
believe me! 


The example is the same, in the same order, in the same context. There 
are three points of contact: the muteness of Zecharia; the pregnancy 


Monographs 8 (Dublin, 1963), hereafter cited as Leloir, Beatty. The Armenian: Saint 
Ephrem, Commentaire de l'évangile concordant, CSCO 145 (Louvain, 1964), hereafter 
cited as Leloir, CSCO. 

8 Doctrines et méthodes de S. Ephrem daprès son Commentaire de lévangile concor- 
dant, CSCO 220 (Louvain, 1961) p. 40. 

9 See my article cited in n. 25 (chapter 2 above); the full presentation of readings is 
to be found in my The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus As Sources of Romanos the Melo- 
dist, CSCO 475 (Louvain, 1985). 

30 See n. 2. 

31 Leloir, CSCO, p. 18. 

3 Hymnes, Vol. II; SC 110, p. 28. 
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of Elisabeth; and finally, the appeal to these examples as evidence why 
one should believe Mary’s conception. The agreement is unique and 
extended. 


EXHIBIT II 


‚Parka dwor iain un I, 

‚> hess am made c 

‚th para mar hatha} <n day > 
aa ont MID aaa 


3 asa pII mid vs. ox 


Quia enim ignis qui arsit in Adamo 
e costa sua arsit in eo, 
ideo perfossum est latus Adami secundi, 
et exiit ex eo fluvius aquarum, 
ad exstinguendum ignem Adami primi. 
Ephrem, Comm., XXI.10 (Syriac recension)*4 


280 Place that image side by side with Romanos’ image offered in his Fifth 
Hymn on the Resurrection (XLIV.5): 


* Dorte kai mAnyas Ov EuE ook Av naparrhoetat, 
devtepoc Aday Ov &p& yevrjoetai pov ó Lwrrjp- 
Tiv &unv Tiuwplav Ov &p£ brtevéykm 
Ti|v oápka pov qopéoac, Kadamep kàyo- 
5 övXepovßin oby Opa — roírov vúčovor nÀAevpáv 
kai Gwp AvaßAvocı Kai TOV Kabowva uov ofécer 
(Adam is speaking:) 
ı “Therefore He would not refuse even blows for me, 
The Second Adam will become the Saviour on account of me; 
He would endure my punishment for me 
Wearing my flesh, just as I do; 
5 They will pierce the side of Him whom the Cherubim do not see 
And water will gush forth and extinguish my (Adams) burning heat? 


This is an extraordinary parallel. For its length and complexity, it is 
unique. There are seven points of equivalence. 1) The side of the 2) Sec- 
ond Adam will be 3) pierced, and out will flow 4) water, which will 5) 
extinguish the 6) burning heat (Ephrem: fire) of 7) the First Adam. Save 
for the slight difference in point 6, the two images are identical. 


3 Leloir, Beatty, p. 214. 
34 Ibid., p. 215. 
3 Hymnes, Vol. IV, p. 556. 
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EXHIBIT Ill 


ehane Paa Kam mawi Ar 

‚dis paa muaa exo 

V3 ver Eaa 00. 03m A andır 

36 ‚am (ona ec „ amida orm ee io AR ara 


Aut quia damnaverat eum os hominum, clamavit 
et iustificavit eum os (aliarum) creaturarum. 
Tacuerunt enim isti, et clamaverunt lapides, sicut dixerat. 
Et velum scidit aures eorum, quae occlusae erant. 
Ephrem, Comm., XX1.5 (Syriac recension)?” 


Here we find Ephrem making the singular juxtaposition of “the stones 
crying out” (Lk 19:40) with the time of Jesus’ death and crucifixion. It 
is an ingenious combination of texts and images. Ephrem offers it at a 
second point in the Commentary, at XVII.2, as well. 

When we turn to Romanos, we discover that he has made the same 
association of texts: 


Romanos, Second Hymn on the Resurrection (XLI.19): 


5 Ei kal ó tnpodvtec TO uvfjua apybpıov £Aapov 
iva atyrjooot 9éAovtes, oi AiJo AA ov KPaEovotv3® 
5 Even if the ones guarding the tomb took money 
So that they would willingly keep silent, the stones will cry out all the more 


It is granted that in Ephrem the verse is linked with the death of Jesus, 
while in Romanos, it is associated with his resurrection: but the very 
idea of linking Lk 19:40 with the death/resurrection of Jesus is strik- 
ingly unique. 


These three examples, and those which I have adduced elsewhere, 
demonstrate that Romanos knew and used the Syriac hymns, exegetical 
works and sermons of Ephrem as sources when composing his hymns. 
When one reflects on Romanos life, this discovery seems only natural, 
for he himself was a Syrian, a liturgist and hymnographer by vocation. 
It should not be surprising, then, to discover that he knows the works 
of the greatest hymnographer of his native land, Ephrem. 


36 Leloir, Beatty, p. 210. 

37 Ibid., p. 211. 

35 Hymnes, Vol. IV, p. 448. 
39 See n. 29. 
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The implications of this dependence are far reaching: for the study of 
Romanos; for Byzantine hymnography; for the origin of the kontakion; 
and for the transference of Semitic thought into the Byzantine world. 

It is no longer necessary to hypothesize this dependence, as some 
scholars have done,*° nor is it necessary to base it on grounds as subjec- 
tive and elusive as alleged metrical similarities, as others have done,” 
for the literary dependence of Romanos upon the Syriac Ephrem is a 
demonstrable fact. 


4° E.g. E. Wellesz, *Melitos Homily on the Passion: An Investigation into the Sourc- 
es of Byzantine Hymnography”, JTS 44 (1943) pp. 41f£; R. Murray, Symbols of Church 
and Kingdom (Cambridge, 1975) pp. 1, 31; A. de Halleux’s review of Grosdidier de Ma- 
tons Romanos in RHE 73 (1978) pp. 640f. 

^ This was done by Meyer (n. 10, supra) and Grimme (n. 11, supra). 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF APHRAHAT, THE PERSIAN SAGE 
AN EXCURSUS ON THE 17TH DEMONSTRATION* 


Aphrahat' (* c. 270—t c. 345) is indisputably one of the giants of early 
Christianity. His twenty-three Demonstrations define classical Syriac, 
and are the most significant literary monument of Syrian Christianity 
before Ephrem. The alert reader of literature about Aphrahat is struck 
by a paradox in many descriptions of his theology, especially his Chris- 
tology. Three examples will illustrate the point. 

The first sentence of the Vorwort of Ortiz de Urbinas 1933 disserta- 
tion asserts that Aphrahats writings “sind für die Dogmengeschichte 
ausserordentlich wertvoll; sie bieten ein unicum für die Geschichte der 
christlichen Lehre” This is because Aphrahat is “unabhängig von Nizäa 
und ... [der] Entwicklung der griechisch-rómischen Christologie”* 
Aphrahat was and remained “ein reiner Semit?” “In der ganzen christ- 
lichen Frühzeit ... ist uns ... kein anderer christlicher Schriftsteller rein 
semitischer Kultur bekannt ausser Afrahat."é 

After such a beginning, one might presume that Ortiz de Urbina 
would contrast this “ausserordentlich wertvoll" Semitic theology with 
the Nicene and post-Nicene theology ofthe Hellenistic “Great Church? 
Instead, however, his study, titled Die Gottheit Christi bei Afrahat, 
quickly acquires a defensive tone; one hundred and forty pages later it 
climaxes with this italicized sentence: “Also war Christus nach Afrahat 
eigentlich Gott?" 


* A grant from the Institute for the Arts and Humanistic Studies at the Pennsylva- 
nia State University funded portions of the research for this study. 

1 On Aphrahats biography see Tj. Baarda, The Gospel Quotations of Aphrahat The 
Persian Sage, 2 vols. (Meppel: Krips, 1975), Vol. 1, pp. 5-10; see also J. Parisot, Patrologia 
Syriaca (Parisiis: Firmin-Didot, 1894), Vol. I, pp. ix-xxi. 

* E. Hartwig, Untersuchungen zur Syntax des Afraates (Leipzig: Drugulin, 1893), p. 
3: “Mit Recht kann man daher Afrahat den Klassiker der altsyrischen Sprache nennen? 

3 I. Ortiz de Urbina, Die Gottheit Christi bei Afrahat, OrChrA 31.1 (Roma: Pontifi- 
cium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1933), p. 5. 

4 Ibid., p. 140. 

5 Ibid., p. 5. 

$ Ibid., p. 22, italics added. 

7 [bid., p. 140. 
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Three questions are raised by Ortiz de Urbinas conclusion. First, why 
italicize and make the capstone of one’s argument what is today simply 
orthodox Christian theology—unless there is some question about it? 
Second, if Ortiz de Urbinas conclusion is correct, then does it not miti- 
gate the “uniqueness” he claims for Aphrahat? Third, how can Ortiz de 
Urbina use such patently Nicene language to summarize Aphrahat’s the- 
ology, which he himself has characterized as being so distinctly Semitic, 
an “unicum, untouched by the Hellenistic world and Nicaea? 

The second example comes from the Oxford Dictionary of the Chris- 
tian Church. The article on Aphrahat contains this sentence: “(Aphra- 
hat's) writings show ... that, at least in intention, he was orthodox in his 
theology.’ “In intention" only? The logical inference is that the letter of 
Aphrahat's theology is not “orthodox,” for if it were, then there would 
be no need to speak of “intent” What does the author? of the article 
know that forces him to qualify his statement in this disingenuous way? 
Moreover, what early Christian writer did not intend to be “orthodox”? 

The third example is found in De viris inlustribus of Gennadius of 
Marseilles. Writing between 461 and 469,'° Gennadius gives the only 
ancient report of Aphrahat in the West," and lists the title of Aphrahat’s 
17th Demonstration as “De Christo quod filius Dei sit et consubstantia- 
lis patri? However, according to both known Syriac manuscripts of 
this Demonstration,? as well as all eight manuscripts of its Armenian 
translation," its title is—with minor variants—“De Christo dei filio” 


8 The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, ed. F. L. Cross and E. A. Living- 
stone (Oxford: OUP, 19745; revised edition, 1983), 69, italics added. The same phrase 
also occurs in the first edition (1957), p. 66. 

? Dr. Sebastian Brock (Oxford) suggested that this article might have been authored 
by the late Prof. F. L. Cross. 

10 ©, Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur (Darmstadt: Wissen- 
schaftlichen Buchgesellschaft, 1962; photomechanical reprint of the second edition, 
1924), Vol. 4, p. 595. 

u G. Bert, Aphrahats des persischen Weisen Homilien, TU 3.3 (Leipzig: J. C. Hin- 
richs, 1888), p. xxv: Gennadius is "der einzige Zeuge aus dem Abendland für unsere 
Homilien.” 

? Gennadius, Liber de viris inlustribus, ed. E. C. Richardson, TU 14.1a (1896), p. 61. 
Also in Migne, PL 58.1061. 

5 British Library, Add. 14.619 (6th cent.; Wrights ^4"), and Add. 17182, foll. 100- 
175 (dated 512 cE; Wright’s "5"). See W. Wright, The Homilies of Aphraates, the Persian 
Sage (London: Williams & Norgate, 1869), pp. 10-16; also Aphraatis Sapientis Persae, 
Demonstrationes, ed. J. Parisot, in PS, ed. R. Graffin (Parisiis: Firmin-Didot, 1894), Vol. 
I, pp. Ixvii-Ixxx. 

14 Cf. La version arménienne des œuvres d'Aphraate le syrien, Tome III, Demonstra- 
tions XIII-XIX, ed. G. Lafontaine (Louvain: Peeters, 1980), CSCO 423, p. 91 (text); idem, 
CSCO 424, p. 61 (translation). Bert, Aphrahat’, pp. x & xxvii, follows C. J. Sasse (Prole- 
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Heretofore, no one has remarked on the theological significance of this 
discrepancy. This is surprising, for already in 1756 the difference was 
apparent to anyone who examined a synoptic table in N. Antonelli’s 
edition of the Armenian tradition, which placed the titles of the indi- 
vidual Demonstrations from the Armenian MSS alongside those found 
in Gennadius. What in the 17th Demonstration motivated someone— 
as early as the fifth century, almost within a century of Aphrahat’s 
lifetime—to modify the title by interpolating“ the Nicene watchword 
“consubstantialis” (= ópoobotoc)? 

An examination of the 17th Demonstration, written in 343/344, an- 
swers these questions. This Demonstration, like the other twenty-two, 
claims to have been occasioned by questions put to Aphrahat by Syrian 
Christians. The title of the 17th Demonstration, “Of Christ that he is the 
Son of God” (caes am mias sur Axa), indicates the subject. It is an 
extended excursus on Christology, which, when seen from the vantage 
point of Nicaea and the Graeco-Roman world, is indeed unusual, but 
hardly—when put in its proper context—an “unicum? 

The beginning of the Demonstration (XVII.1) states the charge made 
by Jews against Christians: 


... they (the Jews) say thus: “You worship and serve a man (~+a\\) who 
was begotten, and a son of man (zr tala) who was crucified, and you 
call (Ladue pipa) a son of man ‘God’ | (eMe œe ial). And although 
God (œm) has no son (<i> ), you say about this crucified Jesus that he 
is the Son of God (cea ... œi)” ... “Therefore, you are opposing God in 
that you call a man (~zs1a\) God (wate)? 


gomena in Aphraatis Sapientis Persae sermones homileticos [Lipsiae: Kreysingii, 1879], 
p. 25) in dating the Armenian translation to about 430 cE. In the Armenian version, 
this Dem. is the 16th, not the 17th. The sequence and titles of the Armenian and Syriac 
versions of the Demonstrations are compared in Parisot, PS, Vol. I, pp. xxxiii-xxxiv. See 
also the next note. 

5 N. Antonelli, Sancti Patris Nostri Jacobi Episcopi Nisibeni Sermones ... (Romae: S. 
C. Propaganda Fide, 1756), pp. iii-iv. 

16 The phrase et consubstantialis path in Gennadius title must be an interpolation 
because: (1) with minor variants, all manuscripts, both Syriac and Armenian, read the 
shorter title; (2) the “et” is, in text-critical terms, a red flag marking the point at which 
the interpolation was joined to the shorter, original title; (3) lectio brevior potior; (4) 
Gennadius title is otherwise unknown, and is (5) patently apologetic, (6) a theological 
"correction" to what he (or his source) perceived to be a “non-standard” Christology, 
(7) achieved by use of exactly the type of Nicene terminology conspicuous elsewhere in 
the Demonstrations only by its absence. G. Bert, Aphrahat’, p. xxvi, suggests that the in- 
terpolation may have been present in the source used by Gennadius; if so, then it means 
that the Christology of the 17th Dem. was perceived as “non-standard” even earlier than 
the time of Gennadius, even closer to Aphrahat's own lifetime. 

7 Parisot, PS, 1.785. 
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By the time of Aphrahat, such charges were neither new nor remarkable. 
Celsus leveled the same charge in the late-170’s, and Jews appear to have 
voiced the same objection as early as the end of the first century. What is 
remarkable, however, is the defense which Aphrahat subsequently gives 
his correspondents for use against the Jews. Consider the following: 


(XVII.2) ... while we grant to (the Jews) that he is a son of man (x1 i21), 
and at the same time we honor him (masio) and call him (‚nawioo) God 
(xamde) and Lord (ia), it is not in any strange fashion that we so call 
him, nor do we apply to him a novel name (<=x), which they (the Jews) 
themselves do not use. Yet it is a sure thing with us that Jesus our Lord is 
God (ce), the Son of God («eMe i>), and the King, the King’s Son, 
Light from light,?° Creator and Counselor, and Guide, and Way, and Re- 
deemer, and Shepherd, Gatherer, and Door, and Pearl, and Lamp; and by 
many names (essa) is he surnamed (,1ad<).”' But we shall leave aside 
all of them, and prove concerning him that he is the Son of God (am i>: 
reales) and “God” (taea) who comes from God («eMe (3). 

(3) The venerated name (xax) of Godhead (~dam\~s) has been applied 
also to righteous men («ass exse), and they have been held worthy to be 
called by it. And the men with whom God was well pleased, them he called 
"My sons” (32) and “My friends” (,sasia). When he chose Moses his friend 
and his beloved and made him chief and teacher and priest unto his people 
he called him (,ex.32) God (eMe). For he said to him: "I have made you a 
God (eM) unto Pharaoh.” And he gave him His priest for a prophet, “And 
Aaron your brother shall speak for you to Pharaoh, and you shall be unto 
him a God, and he shall be unto you an interpreter" Thus not alone to the 
evil Pharaoh did He make Moses God (mi), but also unto Aaron, the 
holy priest, He made Moses God (lw). 

(4) Again, hear concerning the title Son of God, («ala Xi=a) as we 
have called Him. (The Jews) say that "though God has no | son, you make 
that crucified Jesus, the firstborn son of God.” Yet He called Israel, “My first- 


18 C. Cels. VIII. 12 (ed. Chadwick, p. 460). For a complete review of the Jewish mate- 
rial, see A. F. Segal, Two Powers in Heaven: Early Rabbinic Reports about Christianity 
and Gnosticism, SJLA 25 (Leiden: Brill, 1977). 

Note that such “non-standard” Christologies can be found even in the mouth of 
Peter, in Acts 2.22-36, esp. Acts 2.22 (“Jesus of Nazareth, a man attested to you by God 
in the mighty works and wonders and signs which God did through him ..?); cp. Acts 
2.24; 2.36. See also Ph. 2.5-11, esp. 2.9; Gal. 4.14. 

20 The phrase “light from light” (wima (2o wima :: PWG EK Pwtöc) need not indi- 
cate dependance upon Nicaea, for it antedates Nicaea: Tertullian (Apol. 21.12 [CChr. 
SL 1.124]: "lumen de lumine"; Pseudo-Tertullian (Carm. adv. Mar. 4.29 & 5.199 [CChr. 
SL 2.1443 & 1453]): “de lumine lumen"; and Dionysius of Alexandria (quoted by Atha- 
nasius, Ep. de sent. Dion. 15 [Migne, PL 25.504]): p@c èk gwröc. This was noted by O. 
Bardenhewer, Geschichte, Vol. 4, p. 339, n. 1, and Vol. 2, p. 433, n. 2. 

> G. Bert, Aphrahat’, p. 279, n. 1, notes that passages such as this provide "eine neue 
Bestätigung, was Harnack in seiner Dogmengeschichte (S. 82f. 133) über den Gebrauch 
des göttlichen Namens in den ersten christl. Jahrhunderten sagt.” See also infra, n. 45. 
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born; I have said unto you, let My Son go to serve me ... Out of Egypt I have 
called my Son.” ... So also we call the Christ, the Son of God (~a\wx mis), 
for through him we have gained the knowledge (‚mıs.x) of God; even as He 
called Israel, “My firstborn son,’ and as He said concerning Solomon, “He 
shall be to me a son.” And we call him God, even as He surnamed Moses by 
His own name... . 

(s) For the name (<=x) of Godhead (wdham\rez) is given for the highest 
honor in the world, and with whomsoever God is well pleased, He applied 
it tohim.... 

(6) ... Though He is the great King, He grudges not the name of King- 
ship to men. And though He is the great God, yet He grudged not the name 
(sax) of Godhead (~ham\r~) to the sons of flesh ... . 

(7) ... no one should suppose that there is another God (<A), either 
before or afterwards ... 

(8) Now by these things the stubborn will be convinced that it is nothing 
strange that we call (eas wos) Christ the Son of God (ees mis) .... And 
they will be forced to own that the name of Godhead also belongs to him 
(Christ), for He (God) also associated the righteous in the name of God 
(eade). 


This is the passage which has caused such difficulty for later Christian 
scholars. Taken at face value, its Christology is subordinationist.? This 
would not be embarrassing except for the fact that Aphrahat is writing 
eighteen or nineteen years after the Council of Nicaea, and from antiq- 
uity has an unblemished reputation for orthodoxy: 


It is necessary to emphasize beforehand the official position and the un- 
blemished repute of Aphraates ... . Later generations of Syriac writers ... 
all alike, both Nestorians and Monophysites, testify to the orthodoxy of 
this fourth century Father.” 


The discontinuity between, on the one hand, the subordinationist 
Christology apparently present in the 17th Dem. and, on the other hand, 
Aphrahats post-Nicene date and his reputation for orthodoxy, is the 
dilemma confounding later Christian scholars. Surveying the various 
ways in which they deal with the matter, one discovers a reluctance to 
consider the possibility that the 17th Dem. presents a subordinationist 
Christology. Three ploys have been used. The first, used by the | major- 
ity, acknowledges Aphrahat's Semitic world view, but then proceeds to 
assert his theological orthodoxy. Ortiz de Urbina and the ODCC en- 
try, cited at the beginning of this article, follow this path. Other exam- 


22 Parisot, PS, 1.785-801. 

3 "Subordinationist" seems more appropriate than “adoptionist” because other pas- 
sages (e.g., Dem. 1.8) make it clear that Aphrahat regards the Christ as preexistent. 

24 F, C. Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity (London: J. Murray, 1904), p. 82. 
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ples are Antonelli, who goes out of his way to assure readers that the 
17th Dem. is “maxime conjunctum” ... "Catholico Dogmate Divinitatis 
Christi Domini?” Because of this concord, Gennadius’ divergent title 
is “apposita” This approach is also used by J. Forget. According to 
him, Aphrahat demonstrates that “Christum vero et proprio sensu, seu 
natura, esse Dei Filium?" Those who might think they detect some- 
thing else in Aphrahat’s argumentation are assured that “Nihil scilicet 
intenditur aliud quam Judaeorum confutatio.””* Note the apologetic 
subtext: Aphrahat did not intend anything beyond confounding the 
Jews. This *minimalist" line receives a new twist in the hands of Ortiz 
de Urbina, who states that “die ganze 17. Homilie einen starken pole- 
mischen Charakter zeigt, wonach die Móglichkeit eines argumentum 
ad hominem ausser Zweifel steht??? As such, Aphrahat’s words are not 
to be taken at face value. The aim of all these scholars is clearly apolo- 
getic; today this is recognized— albeit, belatedly.3° These themes, how- 
ever, still find voice. A recent dissertation by P. Bruns offers a more sen- 
sitive—and helpful—treatment than these earlier dogmatic apologists. 
Nevertheless, Bruns introduces his citations from this crucial portion 
of the 17th Dem. with words which betray his dependence on Ortiz 
de Urbina: "Man wird im folgenden auf diese Argumentationsstruktur 
‘ad hominem; näher ‘ad Iudaeos, achtgeben müssen." To his credit, 
Bruns cannot bring himself to proclaim Aphrahat “orthodox”; but nei- 
ther can he bring himself to call Aphrahat an "adoptionist; or even a 
"subordinationist": 


Neben adoptianisch? anmutenden Passagen bezeugt Aphrahat gelegent- 
lich auch den góttlichen Ursprung und die Wesensverwandtschaft Chris- 


^ Antonelli, Sancti Patris, p. 362. 

26 Ibid. This establishes that Antonelli was cognizant of the discrepancy in titles— 
and chose to explain it away. 

V J. Forget, De vita et scriptis Aphraatis, Sapientis Persae, dissertatio historico-theo- 
logica ... (Lovanii: Vanlinthout, 1882), p. 234. 

28 Ibid. 

239 Ortiz de Urbina, Gottheit, p. 68. 

3° According to R. Murray (Symbols of Church and Kingdom [Cambridge: CUP, 
1975], p. 2), Forget’s dissertation “horrifies us today by unabashedly wringing a whole 
list of post- Tridentine controversial theses out of the Persian Sage? P. Bruns (Das Chris- 
tusbild Aphrahats des Persischen Weisen, Hereditas 4 [Bonn: Bórengasser, 1990], p. 1, n. 
3) dismisses Ortiz de Urbinas work, noting that it "entspricht wegen seines stark apolo- 
getischen Ansatzes nicht mehr der heutigen dogmengeschichtlichen Fragestellung" 

3 Bruns, Christusbild, p. 124. Given Bruns’ criticism of Ortiz de Urbina (see the 
preceding note), his deference to Ortiz de Urbina on this point seems inconsistent. 

32 This is the only place where Bruns uses “adoptionist” in relation to Aphrahat; he 
never uses the word "subordinationist? 
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ti mit dem Vater. Doch auch hier ist nicht das metaphysische Interesse 
an einer Hypostasierung der zweiten Person der göttlichen Dreifaltigkeit 
leitend.33 


A second ploy is to deny the presence of Semitic elements in Aphra- 
hat’s thought and then to affirm his theological orthodoxy. Perhaps 
the most astonishing of this crowd is A. Hudal, who asserts that “Das 
Christentum Afrahats ist ... nicht semitisch, ... sondern der Glaube der 
Urkirche”* Following Hudal, then, the “Glaube der Urkirche” was 
“nicht semitisch? In both this and the first ploy, the common operative 
element is transparent: it is a desire to reach a | predetermined conclu- 
sion, namely, that Aphrahat’s Christology was “orthodox, as defined by 
the Great Church. 

The third ploy, popular in recent scholarship, is to pass over the is- 
sue in silence. An example is the 169-page “Introduction” in the new 
Sources chrétiennes translation: it has no section devoted to Aphrahat's 
Christology. The closest one comes is a brief section on “LEsprit et le 
Messie? which scrupulously avoids the issues raised by the 17th Dem. 

There is also a fourth approach. Th. Nóldeke recognized the signifi- 
cance of the 17th Dem. and— perhaps because he was a grammarian and 
not a theologian?—bluntly summarized its contents: "Damit wird also 
die Gottheit Christi für nicht viel mehr als einen Ehrentitel erklärt’ F. 
C. Burkitt also took Aphrahat’s statements at face value, and devoted 
most of a chapter in his Early Eastern Christianity to the 17th Dem. He 
pronounced Aphrahat's Christology "surprising ... in the middle of the 
fourth century”: “It is not exactly what we are accustomed to read in 
the Fathers?* 

Although Aphrahat's argument is congruent with earlier subordina- 
tionist traditions, previous scholarship has not introduced any of these 
into the discussion. This is regrettable, for these parallels illuminate the 
sources of Aphrahat' tradition and clarify his own theology. Consider 


3 Bruns, Christusbild, p. 151. It should be noted that Origen also subscribes to “die 
Wesensverwandtschaft Christi mit dem Vater" —Origen even uses the word ópoototoq 
(In Hebr. frg. [Migne PG 14.1308]; cp. De princ. 1.2.4 [SC 252.118]: “Non enim per adop- 
tionem spiritus filius fit extrinsecus, sed natura filius est”)! Yet Origen is commonly 
labeled a subordinationist—even though he lacks the “adoptianisch” language which 
Bruns admits he finds in Aphrahat! 

34 A. Hudal, "Zur Christologie bei Afrahates Syrus; ThGl 3 (1911), p. 487. 

35 Aphraate le Sage Persan, Les Exposés I, ed. M.-J. Pierre (SC 349); the section on 
“LEsprit et le Messie" covers pp. 165-70. 

36 Th. Nöldeke, review of W. Wrights The Homilies of Aphraates ..., in GGA, sans 
num. (1869), p. 1524. 

37 EC. Burkitt, Early, p. 93. 
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the following, from the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitiones, 11.41.3-42.1, 
extant only in Rufinus Latin translation: 


(II.41.3) Thus, although there are many that are called gods, yet there is 
one who is greater than all of them, namely the God of the Jews, who is also 
called God of Gods. (4) For not everyone who is called “god” is necessarily 
God. Indeed, even Moses is called the god of Pharaoh, and it is certain that 
he was a man; and Judges were called gods, and it is evident that they were 
mortals ... . (42.1) Therefore, the name god is applied in three ways: either 
because he is truly (God), or because he is the servant of Him who truly is 
(God), or for the honor of the one who sends him, that his authority may be 
full, this one is called this (“god”), which is (the name of) He who sends 
him ...38 


The Recognitiones are assigned a Syrian or Palestinian provenance, and 
their composition is dated to c. 350—the same period in which the 17th 
Dem. was composed. A Grundschrift (G) is thought to lie behind Recog. 
11.41.3-4 (but not II.42.1, the last part of the quotation); G is thought to 
have originated in Syria, between c. 220 and c. 300 CE. | Consequently, 
this portion of the Recognitiones not only is contemporaneous with (or 
antedates) Aphrahat, but also comes from the same locale. Parallels be- 
tween the 17th Dem. and this passage from the Recognitiones are mani- 
fest: in both, the same point is at issue (the use of the name “God” for 
Jesus); in both, the Hebrew Bible is appealed to for precedent; in both, 
"calling" someone “god” is an “honour,” either for the one who has had 
the title bestowed on him (so Dem. 17.5), or for the one who bestows 
it (so Recog. II.42.1); in both, the same passage (Ex. 7:1) is cited to es- 
tablish the same point: that there is a distinction between the supreme 
creating God (YHWH) and those who only “bear His name”: Moses, 
(the Judges [Recog. only]), and now Jesus. This evidence suggests that 
the 17th Dem. shares the same subordinationist tradition as the Recog- 


38 Die Pseudoklementinen II: Rekognitionen, edd. B. Rehm and F. Paschke, GCS 51 
(Berlin: Akademie, 1964), p. 76: “(II.41.3) ita etiamsi multi sunt qui dicuntur dii, unus 
est tamen maior omnium Iudaeorum deus, qui et deorum deus dictus est. (4) neque 
enim quicumque dictus fuerit deus, continuo deus est. denique et Moyses deus dicitur 
Pharaonis, et certum est eum hominem fuisse. et iudices dii appellati sunt, et constat 
eos fuisse mortales ... (42.1) tribus igitur modis deus quis dicitur, vel quia vere est, vel 
quia ei qui vere est, ministrat, et ob honorem mittentis, ut plena sit eius auctoritas, hoc 
dicitur iste qui missus est, quod est ille qui misit, ... ? 

39 Cf. J. Irmscher and G. Strecker, “Die Pseudoklementinen,’ in Neutestamentlichen 
Apokryphen, ed. W. Schneemelcher (Tübingen: Mohr, 1989°), Vol. II, p. 446. Irmscher 
and Strecker posit Coele-Syria (Palestine) as the provenance for the Grundschrift (pp. 
441; 446). Although Greek is the original language of the Recog., MS evidence shows 
that it was translated into Syriac at a very early date, at least by 411 CE, the date of British 
Library, Add. 12.150 (p. 441). 
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nitiones. Geographic proximity and chronological proximity reinforce 
this conclusion. 

Another early writer with a subordinationist Christology is Justin 
Martyr (t c. 165). Although Justin approaches the matter from the op- 
posite direction as Aphrahat, their arguments and terminology are 
analogous. Both men come to the same Christological conclusion: al- 
though Jesus, the Christ, may bear the name “god” and “son of god,’ he 
is not the ineffable "God" YHWH. In the 17th Dem. Aphrahat argues 
that although "divine" names and titles can be bestowed upon worthy 
humans, these humans are not YHWH. In parallel fashion, Justin ar- 
gues that although the same "divine" names and titles can be bestowed 
upon a heavenly being, this being—who has appeared in earlier (OT) 
theophanies—is not YHWH. Consider the following from Justin's Dia- 
logue with Trypho the Jew, 126.1-127.4: 


» 


(126.1) “But if you knew, Trypho,” I continued, “who He is that is called at 
one time the Angel of great counsel, and Man (ävnp) by Ezekiel, and like the 
Son of man (wg viög àv9pomnov) by Daniel, and Child by Isaiah, and Christ 
and God (xpıotög kai Yeöc) to be worshipped by David, and Christ and a 
Stone by many, and Wisdom (oogia) by Solomon, and Joseph and Judah 
and a Star by Moses, and the East by Zechariah, and the Suffering One and 
Jacob and Israel by Isaiah again, and Rod, and Flower, and Cornerstone, 
and Son of God (vióc Yeoö), you would not have blasphemed Him who has 
now come, and been born, and suffered, and ascended to heaven; who 
shall also come again, and then your twelve tribes shall mourn. (2) For if 
you had understood what has been written by the prophets | you would 
not have denied that He was God (eby), Son (vióv) of the only, unbegotten, 
unutterable God ... . (127.1) ...wherever God (6 Yeöc) says, “God (6 9edc) 
went up from Abraham,” or, “The Lord (xópioc) spoke to Moses,” and “The 
Lord (xópioc) came down to behold the tower which the sons of men had 
built, or when “God (6 9&6c) shut Noah into the ark,” you must not imagine 
that the unbegotten God (ayévvytov deöv) Himself came down or went up 
from any place. (2) For the ineffable (äppntos) Father and Lord (nathp 
kai kopioc) of all neither has come to any place, nor walks, nor sleeps, nor 
rises up, but remains in His own place ... . How, then, could He talk with 
anyone, or be seen by anyone, or appear on the smallest portion of the 
earth .... (4) Therefore, neither Abraham, nor Isaac, nor Jacob, nor any other 
man, saw the Father (tov natépa) and ineffable Lord (äppntov Kvptov) 
of all, and also of Christ (xpıotod), but [saw] him who was according to 
His will His Son (viov abro0), being god (Yeöv), and the Angel because he 
ministered to His will; whom it also pleased Him to be born a man by the 
Virgin; who was also fire when he conversed with Moses from the bush.*? 


4° Goodspeed, Apologeten, pp. 246-9. Cf. Justin, Dial. LVI, LIX, and LXV, for similar 
statements. 
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Once again, note the similarities between Aphrahat and an earlier subor- 
dinationist Christology: in both, the setting is a confrontation between 
a Jew and a Christian; in both, the point of contention is the same: the 
application of the name “God” to Jesus. Both list the “names” of Jesus. 
Both make the same distinction between the ineffable God (YHWH) 
and Jesus, the Christ, the Son of God, who is only “called” by the name 
“god” (in Justin it is a heavenly being who is so called; in Aphrahat's 
17th Dem. it is a human; however, note that elsewhere [e.g. Dem. 1.8] 
Aphrahat speaks of the Christ as preexistent, making the analogy with 
Justin even closer). Both specifically reject the idea that there is another 
"God" (Dem. 17.1 = Dial. 1271-2). Both use a similar rhetorical technique 
to sharpen the rebuttal (Dem. 17.8: “Now by these things the stubborn 
will be convinced ..^; Dial. 126.2: “For if you had understood ...”). 

Aphrahat’s parallels with the Recognitiones and Justin occur both 
at the abstract level of theology (distinguishing between Jesus and 
YHWH) and at the concrete level of specific textual details (setting, list- 
ing of “names,” etc.). Unlike the Recognitiones, it is doubtful if Aphrahat 
knew Justin’s Dialogue; however, because of the parallels in | form of the 
argument and vocabulary, the Dialogue seems part of the same specific 
subordinationist tradition which suffuses the 17th Dem. 

In determining Aphrahat' source, it is important to realize that both 
the Recognitiones and Justin have close links with Judaic Christianity. 
The Judaic Christian character of the Pseudo-Clementines has been 
demonstrated in study after study; often it is thought to have been spe- 
cifically Ebionite.* Justin, whose Christology is acknowledged as sub- 


^ Cf supra, n. 21, and infra, n. 45. 

? The standard study is G. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum in den Pseudoklemen- 
tinen, TU 70 (Berlin: Akademie, 1981?); see also the additional studies (by Waitz, Sch- 
oeps, Cullmann, Molland) cited in J. Daniélou, The Theology of Judaic Christianity 
(London/Philadelphia: SCM/Westminster, 1964), p. 59, n. 11. Recently, H. J. W. Drijvers 
(“Adam and the True Prophet in the Pseudo-Clementines,” in Loyalitätskonflikte in der 
Religionsgeschichte, Festschrift for Carsten Colpe, edd. C. Elsas and H. G. Kippenberg 
[Würtzberg/Kónigshausen: Neumann, 1990], pp. 314-23) has suggested that the Grund- 
schrift (G) of the Clementines is not Judaic Christian, but anti-Marcionite. Although 
Drijvers may be correct, the outcome is irrelevant for our purposes, because the final 
redaction of the Recog. is clearly Judaic Christian (James is a hero, while Saul is an at- 
tempted murderer [Recog. 1.70]; the only difference between Christians and Jews is 
the question of Jesus’ messiahship—the issue of the Law is never mentioned [Recog. 
1.43]; etc.). Furthermore, part of our passage (II.42.1) is clearly from the redactor of 
the Recog., for it lacks a parallel in the Hom., and this portion is clearly Judaic Chris- 
tian (cp. Epiphanius description of Ebionite beliefs in a supreme angel [haer. 30.3.4-5; 
30.16.4] with the description in Recog. II.42). Additionally, even where the inspiration 
for our passage (in II.41.3-4) comes from G, comparison with the “parallel” in the Hom. 
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ordinationist, also has ties with Judaic Christianity. Examples include 
Justin’s reproduction of several distinctive textual variants which come 
from Judaic Christian gospels;# his chiliasm;** and his listing of the 
“titles” of Christ, about which Daniélou observes: “Justin several times 
gives lists of these titles, and in this he is heir to the testimonia which 
date back to the Jewish Christian community.’# 

Turning to Aphrahat, over a century of scholarship has noted numer- 
ous points where he is dependent upon Judaism and Judaic Christianity. 
Among the more obvious: (1) Bert remarks on Aphrahat's “Bekanntschaft 
mit rabbinischer Gelehrsamkeit und jüdischen Traditionen ...,’4° citing, 
among other examples, parallels with the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan," 
and Gavin offers abundant specific examples to support his statement 
that Aphrahat “was thoroughly conversant with, and dependent upon 
Jewish tradition"; (2) where their origin can be determined, Aphra- 
hat's OT citations come from the Hebrew/Peshitta version, not the LXX;* 
(3) Aphrahats gospel citations frequently appear to take the form of the 
Diatessaron of Tatian, a harmony which circulated in Judaic-Christian 


(roughly XV1.14.1-17.1) shows two radically different texts redacted so heavily that re- 
covering G is virtually impossible. Given that Recog. II.41.3-4 (presumably inspired by 
G) has been shaped so as to agree with the following chapter (II.42—all of which is 
unique to the Recog., and therefore presumably not from G), we are clearly dealing with 
the ideas of the "creator" of the Recog., who redacted G, and not the substance of G 
itself. Hence, this passage can be used as evidence for Judaic Christianity. 

43 See the examples in my “Textual Evidence of Tatians Dependence Upon Justin's 
AIIOMNHMONEYMATA; NTS 36 (1990), 512-34 (chapter 11 above); an illustration is 
Justin's acquaintance (Dial. 88.3 [ed. Goodspeed, p. 202]) with the tradition of a "light" 
in the Jordan at Jesus baptism, a tradition which Epiphanius (haer. 30.13 [edd. Holl and 
Dummer, GCS 66 (2nd ed.), pp. 350-1]) attributes to "the Hebrew gospel" used by a 
Judaic-Christian group, the Ebionites. 

44 Noted by J. Daniélou, Theology, pp. 390-6, in which he references Justin, Dial. 
81.3-4. 

^ Ibid., p. 147. 

4° Bert, Aphrahats, pp. xiii; idem, n. 2. 

^ In addition to Bert, see the study of A. Baumstark, “Ps.-Jonathan zu Dtn 34.6 und 
die Pentateuchzitate Afrahats;' ZAW N.F 18 (1942/43), pp. 99-111. 

48 F, Gavin, Aphraates and the Jews, Contrib. to Oriental Hist. & Philol. 9 (New York: 
AMS Press, 1966; originally published in JSOR 7 [1923], 95-166), p. 36; see the entire 
section titled “Concrete instances of Aphraates dependence upon Jewish thought and 
affiliation with it? pp. 37-72. 

49 This has been the conclusion of all researchers: P. Schwen, Afrahat, Seine Person 
und sein Verstándnis des Christentums, NSGTK 2 (Aalen: Scientia, 1973; photomechani- 
cal reprint of the 1907 edition), p. 38; E. Loofs, Theophilus von Antiochien Adversus Mar- 
cionem, TU 46 (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1930), p. 259; Aphraate le Sage Persan, ed. M.-J. 
Pierre, pp. 136f. 
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circles;5° (4) for Aphrahat, the Holy Spirit is feminine, and called “Moth- 
er,’ as she is in Judaic Christianity (later Syriac sources display an increas- 
ing use of the masculine rather than the feminine pronoun for the Holy 
Spirit).^ Like many other early Judaic-Christians, Aphrahat is (5) a chial- 
ist? and (6) a Quartodeciman who (7) believes that Pesach will be the 
time of the Messiah's return.* (8) both Schwen and Bert note parallels be- 
tween Aphrahat and the Didache, perhaps the oldest surviving document 
of Judaic Christianity.5 At the same time, scholarship has come up emp- 


5° This was first noted by Th. Zahn in a review of G. Phillips, The Doctrine of Addai, 
the Apostle ..., in GGA, sans num. (1877), pp. 183-4. Subsequent scholarship has sup- 
ported Zahn’s findings: cp. Tj. Baarda, The Gospel Quotations Vol. I, pp. 346-50; or 
Aphraate le Sage Persan, ed. M.-J. Pierre, pp. 140-2. The assertion that Judaic Christians 
used the Diatessaron rests upon the following evidence: (1) in addition to the canoni- 
cal gospels, its compiler, Tatian, appears to have used one (or more) Judaic Christian 
gospels, probably the Gospel according to the Hebrews (cf. any recent study of the Dia- 
tessaron; cp. supra, n. 43); (2) it contains variant readings whose thrust is Encratitic, and 
the Encratites were a branch of Judaic Christianity (cf. D. Plooij, “Eine enkratitische 
Glosse im Diatessaron,” ZNW 22 [1923], 1-16; and B. M. Metzger, Early Versions of the 
New Testament [Oxford: OUP, 1977], 33-35); (3) the Manichees used a Diatessaron, and 
Mani, their founder, grew up in a Judaic-Christian Elkesaite community (cf. my article 
“An Important Unnoticed Diatessaronic Reading in Turfan Fragment M-ı8, in Text 
and Testimony, Essays on New Testament and Apocryphal Literature in Honour of A. 
E J. Klijn, edd. Tj. Baarda, A. Hilhorst, G. P. Luttikhuizen and A. S. van der Woude 
[Kampen: Kok, 1988], pp. 187-92 [chapter 6 above]). 

* Cp. Dem. 18.10 (Parisot, PS, 1.840) with the “Gospel of the Hebrews,’ as cited 
twice by Origen, Comm. Io. 2.12 (SC 120.262), and Hom. in Ier. 15.4 (SC 238.122). Cf. 
the remarks of E C. Burkitt, Early, pp. 88-90, who notes the Peshitta sometimes uses 
the masculine, while the Old Syriac uses the feminine; the evidence of Ephrem is also 
divided (cf. E. Beck, Ephräms Trinitätslehre im Bild von Sonne/Feuer, Licht und Wärme, 
CSCO 425 [Louvain: Peeters, 1981], p. 59; and R. Murray, Symbols, pp. 312-20, esp. p. 
318: “Ephrem, although he conjugates rühä [“spirit”] as feminine, only once seems in- 
terested in ‘her’ actual femininity ...”). 

? Cf. Dem. 2.13-14 (Parisot, PS, L76-77). Cp. the discussion of F. Gavin, Aphraates 
and the Jews, p. 57: “The chiliasm of Aphraates is strikingly Jewish.” 

5 G. A. M. Rouwhorst, Les hymnes pascales d’Ephrem de Nisibe, VigChr.S 7 (Leiden: 
Brill, 1989), Vol. 1, pp. 131-56, esp. pp. 190-3. 

54 See my “Eusebius and the Paschal Controversy,” in Eusebius, Christianity, and 
Judaism, edd. H. Attridge and G. Hata (Detroit/Tokyo: Wayne State Univ. Press/Yama- 
moto Shoten, 1992), pp. 311-25 (chapter 15 below). Cf. Exodus Rabbah 15.1 (apropos 
of Ex. 12:2), which speaks of the month of Nisan as the month of the “first and final 
redemption.” 

55 P. Schwen, Afrahat, Seine Person, p. 65; G. Bert, Aphrahat's, pp. 18, n. 1, and 19, n. 
2. On the Judaic-Christian character of the Didache, see J.-P. Audet, La Didache, In- 
structions des Apötres (Paris: Gabalda, 1958); J. Daniélou, Jewish Christianity, pp. 28-30; 
Barnabas and the Didache, ed. R. A. Kraft, Vol. 3 of The Apostolic Fathers (New York: 
Nelson, 1965), p. 76; C. N. Jefford, The Sayings of Jesus in the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, VigChr.S 11 (Leiden: Brill, 1989), p. 144. It should be noted that many scholars 
have given the Didache a Syrian or West-Syrian provenance. 
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ty-handed when seeking points of contact between Aphrahat and Hel- 
lenistic Christianity. For example, although writing after the council of 
Nicaea, he never uses hl of Jesus, Syriac for “third (man)” (referenc- 
ing the Trinity), nor does he display familiarity with the concept. By con- 
trast, Ephrem— who is usually thought to have been only slightly young- 
er than Aphrahat—uses the word frequently, and goes into painstaking | 
detail to educate his readers concerning the Trinity. Similarly, although 
numerous Hellenistic Christians were subordinationist (e.g.: Eusebius of 
Caesarea, Arius, Origen), their descriptions of the relationship between 
God and Jesus do not offer parallels with the abstract ideas or literary 
details found in the 17th Dem., the Recognitiones, and Justin. Hellenistic 
subordinationism is quintessentially philosophic, and uses an entirely dif- 
ferent vocabulary (Aöyog versus 9&óc; debtepog Yedc; ópoovotogc etc.), 
while Judaic Christian subordinationism is essentially functional, titular, 
and references OT passages. Consequently, the abundance of evidence 
demonstrating Aphrahats acquaintance with Judaism and Judaic Chris- 
tianity on the one hand, and, on the other hand, the dearth of evidence 
which might demonstrate acquaintance with Hellenistic Christianity, 
supports the conclusion (affirmed by almost all scholars) that Aphrahat 
was isolated from Hellenistic Christianity; it also supports the thesis that 
Aphrahats mind moved in the ambit of Semitic— specifically Judaic— 
Christianity.” This, in turn, suggests that if Aphrahat were himself not 
a proselyte Judaic Christian, then at least his Christology was essentially 
Judaic Christian.5® 


56 See E. Beck, Ephrams Trinitätslehre. 

3 As background, see the section “Aphraate et le monde juif" in Aphraate le Sage 
Persan, Les Exposés I, ed. M.-J. Pierre, SC 349, pp. 112-31; and S. Brock, “Jewish Tradi- 
tions in Syriac Sources,” JJS 30 (1979), pp. 212-32. 

58 Pace Ortiz de Urbina, Die Gottheit, 21, who concludes from the following sen- 
tence (from Dem. 17.10 [Parisot, PS, 1.805]: murs ceca haar Saar’ eon nae? nto 
“Lo, I from the Gentiles have heard [that] Christ will come”): “Daraus ergibt sich, dass 
Afrahat kein Juden-Christ sondern ein Heiden-Christ war" Here, Ortiz de Urbina has 
failed to distinguish between nationality and religious affiliation: Of course Afrahat 
would—correctly—call himself ~~ «= (“from the Gentiles"), for he was (appar- 
ently) a Persian by birth, not a Jew. But that does not preclude affiliating himself with 
or adopting the theology of Judaic Christians. (A parallel case is Mani, the founder of 
the Manichaeans, who, although a Babylonian by birth, was raised in a Judaic-Christian 
community, from which he borrowed many theological ideas.) 

A similar but more subtle attempt to distance Aphrahat from Judaic Christianity is 
mounted by M.-J. Pierre, Aphraate le Sage Persan, Les Exposés I, p. 130: "Il (Aphraate) 
combat d’abord les tendances trop ascétiques qui trouvent quelque complicité au sein 
de son Eglise, dorigine judéo-chrétienne.” The inference, left for the reader to draw, is 
that Aphrahat could not be Judaic Christian himself because he opposed certain ascetic 
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Now one may appreciate why so many Western, “orthodox” Chris- 
tian scholars—from Gennadius in the fifth century to the author of the 
article in the Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church—have been 
nonplussed by Aphrahat’s Christology. In their discomfort they sought 
to transform his Christology into one which was “orthodox” by the 
standards of the Great Church. But if Aphrahats Christology is read 
as a subordinationist Christology, then it becomes consistent with who 
Aphrahat was; it becomes consistent with Aphrahat's milieu; it assumes 
its proper place in a distinct theological tradition; and it acquires a par- 
allel in a Christology contemporary with Aphrahat's time and place. 

In view of this evidence, it is difficult to maintain that Aphrahat's 
Christology is “orthodox” by the standards of the Great Church, just as 
it is difficult to maintain that it is an ad hominem against the Jews, and 
nothing more. Aphrahat's Christology is the Christology of “ein reiner 
Semit who is indeed “unabhängig von Nizäa und ... [der] Entwick- 
lung der griechisch-rómischen Christologie” Aphrahats Christology 
is an "orthodox" —that is, "normative" —Judaic-Christian Christology. 
Its antecedents are found in Justin Martyr; its sentiments, phrasings, 
and examples echo a passage in the contemporaneous Pseudo-Clem- 
entine Recognitiones. Aphrahat’s Christology can be called an “unicum” 
only when viewed from a perspective which | presupposes Hellenistic, 
Nicene theology as normative, and which casts a blind eye on earlier 
sources such as Justin Martyr or the Pseudo-Clementines. The tragedy 
of baptizing the corpse of Aphrahat into the “orthodoxy” of the Great 
Church is twofold. First, it displays an insensitivity to Aphrahat, for 
it violates the letter of his writings. Second, it seduces the reader into 
overlooking some of the most valuable information Aphrahat offers, 
namely, a glimpse of a Christology confessed by early Syrian Christians, 
a relic inherited from primitive Semitic or Judaic Christianity. 


tendencies whose origin Pierre (perhaps dubiously?) attributes to Judaic Christianity. 
But in the note (# 49) attached to this sentence, Pierre names the specific "tendances" 
Aphrahat opposed: they were "des marcionites, des valentiniens et des manichéens”! 
Now, while it is true that Judaic Christianity profoundly influenced these three sects, 
it is false to presume that the sum total of Judaic Christianity was limited to them and 
their beliefs. (To continue the parallel with Mani: numerous Judaic Christians opposed 
Manichaeism.) 
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TATIAN’S DIATESSARON 


I. The Diatessarons Significance 
The Diatessaron (Greek: 614 tecodpwv = “through [the] four [gospels]") 
is a gospel harmony, created about the year 172. Its putative composer, 
Tatian, combined the four canonical Gospels with one or more extra- 
canonical sources, and wove them into a single continuous account. 
Duplications were removed, contradictions were reconciled, and paral- 
lel passages were harmonized. 

The importance of the Diatessaron rests upon four points. First, the 
Diatessaron is the most extensive, earliest collection of second-century 
gospel texts extant. Since it incorporated virtually the entire text of the 
four canonical Gospels, as well as some material from extra-canonical 
gospels, its comprehensiveness far outstrips the scattered parallels of 
other early sources. And as a creation of the mid-second century, its an- 
tiquity surpasses all other sources, save Justin, Marcion, Clement of Al- 
exandria, the Jewish-Christian Gospel fragments, and, perhaps, some 
of the Nag Hammadi texts. “Pour retrouver les plus anciennes leçons 
évangeliques, la connaissance de l'œuvre de Tatien est d'une importance 
primordiale?" Second, since the Diatessaron is the earliest specimen of 
a gospel harmony yet recovered in extenso, it affords us a unique op- 
portunity to examine the techniques and concerns of a second-century 
harmonist. We know that numerous other second-century harmonies 
existed (Justins harmony is one example); yet only the Diatessaron sur- 
vives in blocks big enough to afford a panoramic view of the endeavor. 
Third, like any document created in a particular time and place, the 
Diatessaron reflects the theology and praxis of its locale. Consequently, 
the Diatessaron "offers extraordinary insights into the patterns of cul- 
tural transmission from the earliest Christian to the medieval world”? 
Fourth, it is not by chance that both Arthur Vóóbus and Bruce Metzger 


1 Louis Leloir, “Le Diatessaron de Tatien;' OrSyr 1 (1956), 209. 
> Robert Murray, “Ihe Gospel in the Medieval Netherlands,’ Hey] 14 (1973) 309. 
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begin their respective Early Versions of the New Testament} with chap- 
ters on the Diatessaron, for the Diatessaron is usually considered to be 
the most ancient of the versions. Furthermore, the Diatessaron is quite 
probably the form in which the gospels first appeared in Syriac, Latin, 
Armenian, and Georgian. As such, it | occupies a position unique in the 
history of the dissemination of the gospels, for it served as the founda- 
tion of four of the major New Testament versions, each of which bears 
the Diatessaron’s imprint. 


II. Authorship 


Although we know that there were other early harmonies, and that a 
work called a Ata Teooapwv was composed by the otherwise obscure 
Ammonius of Alexandria,‘ tradition links only one name with the Dia- 
tessaron, that of Tatian. The citations upon which that statement rests 
are given below, in $ III; here we present the items in Tatians biography 
to which we will refer (in $ VII) when dating the Diatessaron and locat- 
ing its place of composition. 

Tatians only other extant work, the Oratio ad Graecos? provides 
some biographical details. He says he was born in the land of the Assyr- 
ians (Or. 42), which, technically, would mean east of the Euphrates, but 
which, taken colloquially, could mean Syria in general. He appears to 
have had a disdain for power, wealth, adventure and sex (Or. 11). Leav- 
ing his home in the East, Tatian wandered westward, passing through 
various philosophic schools, until one day he read some “barbarian 
writings, older than the doctrines of the Greeks, more divine than their 
errors" (Or. 29). This was the Septuagint. Tatian converted to Christian- 
ity, and, in the one firm chronological fix we possess, became a student 
of Justin Martyrs in Rome. Irenaeus tells us that after Justins death Ta- 


3 Arthur Vóóbus, Early Versions of the New Testament (PETSE 6; Stockholm, 1954); 
Bruce Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 1977). 

^ Ep. ad Carpianum 1 (most readily available in Nestle- Aland, NT Graece, 73*). 

5 Molly Whittaker, ed., Oratio ad Graecos and Fragments (Oxford Early Christian 
Texts; Oxford: Clarendon, 1982); Whittaker's Introduction contains a good brief biog- 
raphy of Tatian. 

$ Lucian, whose home was Samosata, calls himself an “Assyrian,” and calls Hiera- 
polis an Assyrian city (De Dea Syria 1); cf. the treatment of Theodor Zahn, Tatians 
Diatessaron (FGNK 1/1; Erlangen: Deichert, 1881) 268-70. Also noteworthy is the fact 
that Tatian is called ó Zópoc by Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 3.12, 81.1) and Theodoret 
of Cyrrhus (Haer. fab. comp. 1.20; MPG 83, 372), while Epiphanius calls him tò yévoc 
Xvpoc (Haer. 46.1.6; eds. Holl and Dummer, 204). 
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tian was expelled from the primitive Roman community for being an 
Encratite and a follower of the Gnostic Valentinus. Epiphanius says 
that he left Rome and returned to the East, where his teachings had 
great influence.? 


III. Attestation 


Given the early and wide dissemination of the Diatessaron throughout 
the entire Christian world, it is convenient to divide our analysis into 
Western and Eastern attestation. 

In the West, the first mention of the Diatessaron is in Eusebius Hist. 
eccl. 4.29.6: 


Tatian, their (the Encratites’) first head, brought together a combination 
and collection—I do not know how—of the gospels. He called this the 
Diatessaron, which is still in circulation among some people. 


Epiphanius, a later fourth-century writer, also speaks of the Diatessaron 
(Haer. 46.1.8-9?): 


It is said the gospel Diatessaron was created by him (Tatian), which some 
call according to the Hebrews. 


In the fifth century, Theodoret, who from 423 to 457 was bishop of 
Cyrrhus, a small Syrian town two days’ journey from Antioch, reports 
(Haer. fab. comp. 1.209): 


He (Tatian) composed the so-called Diatessaron by cutting out the ge- 
nealogies and whatever goes to prove the Lord to have been born of the 
seed of David according to the flesh. And this work was in use not only 
among his own party but even among those who follow the tradition of 
the Apostles, who used it somewhat too innocently as a compendium 
of the Gospels, without recognizing the craftiness of its compositions. 
I myself found more than two hundred copies in reverential use in the 
churches of my diocese, all of which I removed, replacing them by the 
Gospels of the four Evangelists. 


Finally, in the sixth century, Victor, bishop of Capua in Italy from 541 
to 554, came across a manuscript of a harmonized gospel, but lacking a 


7 Trenaeus Adv. haer. 1.28.1 (eds. Rousseau and Doutreleau 354); on Encratism, see 
Henry Chadwick, “Enkrateia, RAC 5.343-65, esp. 352-4. 

8 Haer. 46.1.8 (edd. Holl and Dummer 204). 

9 Epiphanius Haer. 34-64, eds. Holl and Dummer (GCS 66; 2d ed.; Berlin: Akade- 
mie- Verlag, 1980) 204-5. 

1° MPG 83.372. 
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title or author's name. Victor directed that a copy of the manuscript be 
made and, in his preface to the new copy (which is our present Codex 
Fuldensis), he relates how, after much difficult research, he came to the 
conclusion that the work must be the harmony of Tatian. Inexplicably, 
however, Victor does not call Tatian’s work a Diatessaron, but a Dia- 
pente (= “Through five [gospels]”). 

Before leaving the West, two points bear mention. First, it is nota- 
ble that Irenaeus never mentions that Diatessaron, although he knows 
Tatian. Similarly, the silence of Clement of Alexandria, who | also men- 
tions Tatian and may, in fact, have been one of Tatian’s pupils," remains 
puzzling—unless the Diatessaron was composed in the East, after Ta- 
tian left the West. Second, although the first mention of the Diatessa- 
ron is by Eusebius in the early fourth century, the textual imprint of 
the Diatessaron is found in many earlier western works, such as the 
writings of Novatian (+258),” the Roman Antiphonary, and the Vetus 
Latina manuscripts. We must conclude that the Diatessaron saw circu- 
lation in the West long before Eusebius's remark. 

In the East, there is also abundant evidence of early circulation of 
the Diatessaron. Indeed, even the most casual reading of the Old Syr- 
iac Gospels (extant in two manuscripts: Codex Sinaiticus [sy*, fourth 
century] and Codex Curetonianus [sy*: fifth century]), shows that they 
have already been influenced by the textual variants and harmonistic 
readings of the Diatessaron. And in the fourth century, many of the 
gospel quotations of the Syrian writers Aphrahat and Ephrem are in the 
form of the Diatessaron. Ephrem even wrote a commentary on "The 
Gospel of the Mixed,’ as the Diatessaron was known in Syria, but he 
fails to name Tatian or use the word Diatessaron. 

The word Diatessaron first appears in Syriac in the fourth century, 
in the Syriac translation of Eusebius’s Church History, where the Syriac 


" Clements remark about having studied Christianity with “an Assyrian" (Strom. 
1.1, 11.2) is often interpreted as referencing Tatian. 

» Anton Baumstark, “Die Evangelienzitate Novatians und das Diatessaron” OrChr 
27 [3d series 5] (1930) 1-14. 

5 Idem, "Tatianismus im römischen Antiphonar;? OrChr 27 [3d series 5] (1930) 
165-74. 

^ Heinrich Joseph Vogels, Beitráge zur Geschichte des Diatessaron im Abendland 
(NTA 8/1; Münster: Aschendorff, 1919). 

5 See, e.g., the work of Friedrich Baethgen, Evangelienfragmente: Der griechische 
Text des Curetonschen Syrers (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1885), later supported by Vogels, Plooij, 
and Burkitt. This view holds the field today: cf. the Early Versions of the New Testament 
by either Bruce Metzger or by Arthur Vóóbus; see also Matthew Black, "The Syriac 
Versional Tradition,’ in Aland, ed., Die alten Übersetzungen, 130-2. 
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translator not only translates Eusebius words (4.29.6), but makes clear 
his firsthand knowledge of the harmony: 


Now this same Tatianus their former chief collected and mixed up and 
composed a gospel and called it Diatessaron; now this is (the Gospel) of 
the Mixed, the same that is in the hands of many unto this day.’ 


». € 


Notice how the translator deleted Eusebiuss “I do not know how, and 
modified the last phrase, so that it emphasizes even more strongly the 
Diatessaron’s continuing use. Although the Greek óià teoodpwv is 
transliterated into Syriac, the name must not have meant anything to a 
Syriac reader, for the translator felt obliged to supply the Diatessaron's 
common Syriac name, "of the Mixed? 

In a fifth-century Syrian work, the Doctrina Addai, the Diatessaron is 
also named, but in an awkward way: 

Moreover, much people day by day assembled and came together 
for prayer and for the reading of the Old Testament and the New, the 
Diatessaron." 

The word "Diatessaron" in the Doctrina Addai is probably a later 
interpolation," if for no other reason than that it is so anachronistic. 
After this, the word “Diatessaron” remains unused in Syriac literature 
until the late eighth century, when the Nestorian scholar Theodore bar 
Konai names the work and attributes it to Tatian.” In the ninth century, 
Isho‘dad of Merv tells us that Ephrem wrote a commentary on it, and 
then proceeds to cite the Diatessaron as an authority.” After this pe- 
riod, both Tatian and the Diatessaron are referenced in Syriac literature. 


16 The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius in Syriac, eds. William Wright and Norman 
McLean (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1898) 243; the text is also given in F 
C. Burkitt, ed., Evangelion da-Mepharreshe: The Curetonian Version of the Four Gospels 
(2 vols.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1904) 2.175. 

7 George Phillips, ed., The Doctrine of Addai, the Apostle (London: Truebner, 1876) 
34 (folio 23a); a more recent edition is that of George Howard, ed., The Teaching of 
Addai (SBLTT16; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1981) 73. 

5 The competition between the designations “New” and “Diatessaron” led Burkitt 
(Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, 2.174) to conclude that we have an interpolated text before 
us. However, Burkitt felt “New” was the intruder. This seems unlikely, once one realizes 
how anachronistic the use of the word "Diatessaron" is at this point in Syriac literature. 

19 Theodorus bar Konai. Liber Scholiorum II, ed. Addai Scher (CSCO 69; Louvain: 
Peeters, 1912) 305. Elze (Tatian und seine Theologie, 120-4) gives a review of the Syrian 
testimonies concerning Tatian. 

2 The Commentaries of Isho‘dad of Merv, ed. M. D. Gibson (HSem 5-7; 3 vols.; Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1911), e.g., vol. 2 (HSem 6), 45 (text); vol. ı (HSem 
5), 27 (translation). Isho‘dad’s report that Ephrem wrote a commentary on the Diates- 
saron appears in 2.204 (text); vol. 1.123 (translation). 
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In order to have influenced the gospel citations of Aphrahat, Ephrem, 
and the oldest separated Syriac gospel manuscripts (sy*), the Diatessa- 
ron must have been in circulation in Syria from the beginnings of Syrian 
Christianity, where it appears to have been known as “the Gospel of the 
Mixed" (da-Mehallete). Only later—perhaps as late as the eighth or ninth 
century—did the name “Diatessaron” become the work’s common desig- 
nation in Syriac. This explains why the first use | of the word in Syriac, by 
the fourth-century translator of Eusebiuss Church History appears to be a 
transliteration, which obliges the translator to append its standard Syriac 
name “of the Mixed.” The use of “Diatessaron” in the Doctrina Addai is 
probably a later interpolation, since it is so anachronistic: one must wait 
four centuries before the word will again be used in Syriac. 


IV. Witnesses to the Diatessaron 


No direct copy of Tatian's Diatessaron exists. Instead, the scholar must 
be content with a wide array of sources, and attempt to reconstruct the 
Diatessaron’s text from them. These sources, called “witnesses” to the 
Diatessaron, range in genre from poems to commentaries, in language 
from Middle Dutch to Middle Persian, in extent from fragments to 
codices, in date from third to nineteenth century, in provenance from 
England to China. Mastering these sources is the key to Diatessaronic 
scholarship. 

The most convenient way to classify the Diatessaronic witnesses is 
geographically, commencing with the most valuable (i.e., what scholar- 
ship views as the most reliable). Below is a partial list which begins with 
the Eastern witnesses 


1. Eastern Witnesses 


Ephrems Commentary 

The greatest Father of the Syrian church, Ephrem Syrus (obit 373), 
composed a Commentary on the Gospel of the Mixed. It survives in an 
Armenian recension? (two manuscripts: Venice: Bib. Mechitarist, nos. 
312 and 452, both dating from 1195), as well as in the original Syriac” 
(Dublin: Chester Beatty Library, no. 709; late fifth or early sixth cen- 


21 Louis Leloir, ed., Saint Éphrem, Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant, version 
arménienne (CSCO 137 [text] and 145; Louvain: Peeters, 1953 & 1954). 

22 Idem, ed., Saint Éphrem, Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant, texte syriaque 
(CBM 8; Dublin: Hodges Figgis, 1963). 
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tury). This lone Syriac manuscript was missing forty-one folios, which 
were recently discovered in 1987.” The editor of both recensions, Louis 
Leloir, suggests that neither is inherently superior, for sometimes one, 
then the other, seems to preserve the best text.” Ephrems Commentary 
is the most important Eastern witness because of its early date, | and the 
fact that Syriac is the language in which Tatian composed his harmony 
(see $ VII). Consequently, the Commentary stands closest to Tatian not 
only in date, but also in diction. 


Ihe Arabic Harmony 

This Arabic translation ofthe Diatessaron survives in six manuscripts, 
dating from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. Colophons in sev- 
eral ofthe manuscripts state that the text was translated from the Syriac 
by the Nestorian exegete Ibn at-Tayyib (obit 1043). Like most Diatessa- 
ronic witnesses, the Arabic Harmony has been “Vulgatized”; that is, the 
genuine Diatessaronic variants have often been removed and replaced 
with the "standard" gospel reading of a particular time and place. In 
the case of the Arabic Harmony, it appears that Peshitta readings were 
frequently substituted for the Diatessaronic reading. This suggests that 
the Harmony was translated from a Syriac exemplar which had already 
been Vulgatized. Although the text of the Arabic is not without value 
for recovering Diatessaronic readings, its chief importance is its witness 
to the Diatessaron's sequence of the harmonization. 


The Persian Harmony 

This fascinating document survives in a single manuscript (Florence: 
Bibl. Laurent., Cod. Orient. 81; dated to 1547).°° Syriasms in the text show 
that it was translated from a Syriac Vorlage. First edited in 1951, the se- 


23 Idem, “Le Commentaire d' Ephrem sur le Diatessaron, Quarante et un folios re- 
trouvés; RB 94 (1987) 481-518. 

24 See Louis Leloir’s comments in his Éphrem de Nisibe, Commentaire de l'Évangile 
concordant ou Diatessaron (SC 121; Paris: Edition du Cerf, 1966) 28-29. This volume is a 
French translation of the Commentary, with a helpful introduction. 

3 The standard edition is that of A.-S. Marmardji, Diatessaron de Tatien (Beyrouth: 
Imprimerie Catholique, 1935). The earlier edition of Agostino Ciasca, Tatiani Evan- 
geliorum Harmoniae Arabice (Rome: Bibliographia Polyglotta, 1888), upon which the 
English translations of H. Hogg (“Tatian’s Diatessaron, in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. 
10 [additional volume], ed. A. Menzies [sth ed.; Grand Rapids, 1969], 63-129) and J. 
Hamlyn Hill (The Earliest Life of Christ ever Compiled from the Four Gospels being the 
Diatessaron of Tatian ... Edinburgh: Clark, 1894]) were based, is out-dated. 

26 Edition: Diatessaron Persiano, ed. Giuseppe Messina (BibOr 14; Rome: Pontificio 
Istituto Biblico, 1951). 
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quence of the Persian Harmony diverges from the other Diatessaronic 
witnesses. Because of this, Tjitze Baarda has questioned whether one can 
really speak of it as a witness to the Diatessaron, suggesting instead that 
it is a harmony which is independent of the Diatessaron.” Nevertheless, 
the text of the Persian Harmony contains numerous Diatessaronic read- 
ings—according to some stu|dies, far more, in fact, than the Arabic Har- 
mony. Baarda suggests, probably correctly, that the gospel text used by 
the creator ofthe Persian Harmony contained Diatessaronic readings. In 
this manner, the Persian Harmony, composed in a sequence independent 
of Tatian’s Diatessaron, acquired numerous Diatessaronic readings. 


The Syriac Versions (sy? sy“ sy? sy?) 

The two manuscripts of the Old Syriac Gospels (Sinaiticus and Cu- 
retonianus) contain harmonizations and variant readings paralleled 
in the Diatessaron, as do the later Syriac versions, such as the Peshitta 
(syP) and the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary (sy?”).?? Harmonizations 
distinctive of the Diatessaron show that it preceded and influenced the 
oldest separated Syriac gospels known to us. This fact has led some 
scholars to argue that the Diatessaron was the form in which the gospels 
first appeared in Syriac. 


The Gospel Quotations of Aphrahat, Ephrem, Rabbula of Edessa, 
Isho‘dad of Merv, and the Liber Graduum 

Given that a Syriac Diatessaron appears to antedate the oldest Syriac 
separated gospels, it is not surprising to find that virtually all of later 
Syriac literature is shot through with Diatessaronic readings. Among 
those works which have received scholarly scrutiny are the Demon- 
strations of Aphrahat (obit c. 367), one of the earliest Christian Syriac 
writers.3° He frequently quotes the gospels in the form of the Diatessa- 


27 Tjitze Baarda, “In Search of the Diatessaron Text; Vox Theologica 17 (1963) 111; 
also in idem, Early Transmission of the Words of Jesus: Thomas, Tatian and the Text of 
the New Testament (Amsterdam: VU Boekhandel/Uitgeverij, 1983) 69. 

28 See the evidence in my The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as Sources of Romanos 
the Melodist (CSCO 475; Leuven: Peeters, 1985) 156-8. 

29 See my remarks ibid., as well as the study of Matthew Black, “The Palestinian 
Syriac Gospels and the Diatessaron,’ OrChr 36 [3d series 14] (1939) 101-11. The second 
part of Black’s study never appeared. 

3° The presence of Diatessaronic readings was first noted by Theodor Zahn, in a 
review of George Phillips, The Doctrine of Addai, the Apostle ..., in GGA 1877 (lacks vol. 
no.) 183-4. Aphrahat’s citations from the Gospel of John have been studied by Tjitze 
Baarda, The Gospel Quotations of Aphrahat, the Persian Sage, vol. 1: Aphrahat’s Text of 
the Fourth Gospel (2 vols.; Meppel: Kripps, 1975). 
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ron. Similarly, Ephrem Syrus (obit 373), who composed the Commen- 
tary on the Diatessaron, also cites the gospels in this form in his many 
hymns and sermons.? Coming from this same fourth-century period, 
the Syriac Liber Graduum, or “Book of Steps,” fre|quently offers quota- 
tions from the Diatessaron. In the fifth century the famous bishop of 
Edessa, Rabbula, who in his Canons insists on the use of the “separated 
gospels” in his churches (a canon undoubtedly directed against the Dia- 
tessaron, the gospel “of the mixed”), nevertheless sometimes cites the 
gospel in a form which contains Diatessaronic readings.3 It is unclear 
whether this is a result of his gradual transition from use of a Diatessa- 
ron to the separated gospels, or of a lapse of memory, or of the above- 
mentioned imprint which the Diatessaron left upon the later separated 
gospels. Later, the ninth-century Syrian writer Isho‘dad of Merv quotes 
from the Diatessaron in his commentaries on the Four Gospels, and 
identifies it as the source of these quotations.34 


The Old Armenian and Old Georgian Versions of the Gospels 
Stanislaus Lyonnet scrutinized the gospel citations of the oldest ex- 
tant Armenian liturgical and Patristic writers, and found that they often 
offer Diatessaronic readings. Since Armenian Christianity was intro- 
duced from Syria, this discovery is not surprising. A parallel situation 
exists in the case of the oldest Georgian gospel citations, which also 
betray Diatessaronic influence.3° Since Georgian Christianity was im- 


3 These are available in an excellent edition, which spans more than eighteen vol- 
umes in CSCO, edited by Edmund Beck. Ephrem’s gospel text has been studied by 
Louis Leloir, L’Evangile d’Ephrem dapres les ceuvres éditées. Recueil des textes (CSCO 
180; Louvain: Peeters, 1958). Earlier, E C. Burkitt (Ephraim’s Quotations from the Gospel 
[TaS 7,2; Cambridge: University Press, 1901]) embarked upon a similar task. 

? Cf. A. Rücker, “Die Zitate aus dem Matthäusevangelium im syrischen ‘Buche der 
Stufen? BZ 20 (1932) 342-54; see also the unpublished dissertation of Fiona J. Parsons, 
The Nature of the Gospel Quotations in the Syriac Liber Graduum (Birmingham, 1969). 

3 Cf. Arthur Vóóbus, Investigations into the Text of the New Testament Used by Rab- 
bula of Edessa (Contributions of the Baltic University 59; Pinneberg, 1947). See also 
idem, Studies in the History of the Gospel Text in Syriac (CSCO 128; Louvain: Peeters, 
1951) 179-86; and the study of Tjitze Baarda, "Ihe Gospel Text in the Biography of Rab- 
bula; VigChr 14 (1960) 102-27; also idem, Early Transmission, 11-36. 

34 Edition: Gibson, ed., The Commentaries of Isho‘dad. 

55 Les origines de la version arménienne et le Diatessaron (BibOr 13; Rome, 1950). 

3° Cf. Anton Baumstark, "Zum georgischen Evangelientext" OrChr 26 [3d series 
4] (1929) 117-21. See also the more recent remarks of Joseph Molitor, “Das Neue Testa- 
ment in georgischer Sprache. Der gegenwärtige Stand seiner Erforschung und seine 
Bedeutung fur die Gewinnung des griechischen Urtextes,” in Aland, ed. Die alten Über- 
setzungen, 314-44. 
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ported from Armenia, the route by which these texts arrived in Georgia 
is manifest. In both of these ancient churches, it appears that the gos- 
pels first circulated in the form of a Diatessaron. 


Manichaean Documents 

We know that the Manichaeans used the Diatessaron, for its readings 
have been found in the Kephalaia, the Homilies and the Psalms, | as well 
as in such miscellaneous Manichaean works as the Turfan Fragments." 
That Mani, who was raised in a Judaic-Christian community in the 3d 
century, should have known the Diatessaron is not surprising, for Ta- 
tians creation seems to have incorporated Judaic-Christian elements.3® 


Romanos the Melodist 

This sixth-century Syrian-born hymnographer quotes the Diatessa- 
ron in his Greek hymns, composed in Constantinople in the court of 
Justinian I. His use of the Diatessaron? in his Kontakia is significant, for 
not only are these hymns considered masterpieces of world literature, 
but they were also sung in the Imperial Court. 


Arabic and Karsuni Gospel Manuscripts 

Curt Peters logged thirteen Arabic and two Karsuni (a type of script 
used by Nestorian and Jacobite Christians when writing Arabic) gospel 
manuscripts which contain Diatessaronic readings.*° Since they rest 
upon a Syriac Vorlage, the presence of Tatianisms is only to be expected. 


37 On the Manichaean Diatessaronic readings, see: Anton Baumstark, “Ein 'Evan- 
gelium'-Zitat der Manichäischen Kephalaia; OrChr 34 [3rd series 12] (1938) 169-91; 
idem, review of H. J. Polotsky, Manichäische Homilien (Manichäische Handschriften der 
Sammlung A. Chester Beatty. Band I), in OrChr 32 [3rd series 10] (1935) 257-68; Gilles 
Quispel, Tatian and the Gospel of Thomas (Leiden: Brill, 1975) 68; idem, "St. Augustin 
et l'Évangile selon Thomas,” in Mélanges d'histoire des religions offerts a Henri-Charles 
Puech (Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1974) 379-92; William L. Petersen, “An 
Important Unnoticed Diatessaronic Reading in Turfan Fragment M-18;' in Tjitze Baar- 
da, A. Hilhorst, G. P. Luttikhuizen, and A. S. van der Woude, eds., Text and Testimony: 
Festschrift A. E. J. Klijn (Kampen: Kok, 1988) 187-92 (chapter 6 above). 

38 The Jewish-Christian Gospel of the Hebrews is the prime candidate for the extra- 
canonical source employed by Tatian alongside the four canonical gospels. 

39 See my The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus. 

4° Curt Peters, Das Diatessaron Tatians (OrChrA 123; Roma: Pontificium Institutum 
Orientalium Studiorum, 1939), 48-62; see also Anton Baumstark, "Das Problem eines 
vorislamischen christlich-kirchlichen Schrifttums in arabischer Sprache,” Islamica 5 
(1931) 562-75; idem, “Arabische Übersetzung eines altsyrischen Evangelientextes,’ in 
OrChr 31 [3rd series 9] (1934) 165-88. 
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Ihe Dura Fragment 

One of the earliest Christian parchments known to us is the so- 
called Dura Fragment, discovered at Dura-Europos in Syria in 1933. 
Ihe terminus ad quem is set by the destruction of the town in the win- 
ter of 256-257 CE. The fragment (New Haven: Yale University, | Dura 
Parchment 24) contains fourteen legible lines of Greek text, from the 
passion narrative.* The text is harmonized. At first considered decisive 
evidence for a Greek original of the Diatessaron,‘ later studies were 
more cautious, and found signs of translation from Syriac.# Daniel 
Plooij also noted the existence of harmonized Syriac passion narra- 
tive collections, independent of the Diatessaron, and suggested that the 
fragment, whose sequence has some agreement with the Diatessaron 
but also some differences, might be from one of these unrelated passion 
narrative collections.^^ At present, our best evidence seems to indicate 
that the fragment is from a Diatessaron and translated from Syriac. It 
establishes an extremely early date for circulation of a Greek Diatessa- 
ron. Ironically enough, we have no other evidence of a Greek Diatessa- 
ron save this fragment, found deep in Syria. 


2. Western Witnesses 


Codex Fuldensis and the Latin Harmonies 

Copied in 546 cE at the request of bishop Victor of Capua, this Latin 
codex (Fulda: Landesbib., Bonif. 1) is a harmonized life of Jesus, com- 
posed from the gospels.^ Although its text is a very pure Vulgate, its 
sequence is distinctly Diatessaronic. That the document was Vulgatized 
at some point in its transmission is a demonstrable fact, for while the 
text of Fuldensis is Vulgate, the readings in the capitularia (the "table of 
contents,’ as it were) have not been revised accordingly; they preserve 
the original Diatessaronic readings.*6 This is irrefutable evi|dence that 


^ Edition: Carl H. Kraeling, A Greek Fragment of Tatians Diatessaron from Dura 
(StD 3; London: Christophers, 1935). A corrected edition is found in Charles B. Welles, 
et al, eds., The Parchments and Papyri: The Excavations at Dura-Europos ..., Final Re- 
port, vol. 5, pt. 1 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959) 73-74. 

? So the fragments editor, Carl H. Kraeling, also F. C. Burkitt, “The Dura Frag- 
ment of Tatian;" JTS 36 (1935) 255-9, who, while arguing for Latin, saw the Fragment as 
precluding a Syriac original. 

^ So Daniel Plooij, “A Fragment of Tatian’s Diatessaron in Greek? ET 46 (1934-35) 
471-6; and Anton Baumstark, “Das griechische "Diatessaron -Fragment von Dura-Eu- 
ropos; OrChr 32 [3rd series 10] (1935) 244-52. 

44 Plooij, ibid., 476. 

^ Edition: Codex Fuldensis, ed. Ernst Ranke (Marburgi/Lipsiae: Elwert, 1868). 

46 This phenomenon was first noted by Johann Christian Zahn, “Ist Ammon oder 
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at some earlier date there existed in the West an unvulgatized (or “Old 
Latin,’ in the sense of the Vetus Latina, i.e., pre- Vulgate) Latin Dia- 
tessaron. While obviously impoverished as a source of Diatessaronic 
readings, Codex Fuldensis has the same sequence of harmonization as 
the Arabic Harmony, and as Ephrem’s Commentary. Hence, it is an im- 
portant witness for fixing the order of the Diatessaron’s text. It is also 
our oldest Western Diatessaronic witness. 

In addition to Codex Fuldensis, no fewer than seventeen other Latin 
gospel harmonies, all related to the Diatessaronic tradition, have been 
noted by scholars. Only two have been edited: Codex Sangallensis (a 
Latin-Old High German bilingual: Stiftsbib. no. 56; dated ca. 830), and 
Codex Cassellanus (Landesbib., Ms. theol. fol. 31; ninth century).* Some 
of these manuscripts descend from Codex Fuldensis and its Vulgatized 
Latin text. Others, however, have escaped much of the Vulgatization to 
which Fuldensis was subjected, and preserve many more Diatessaronic 
readings and sequential harmonizations. The fact that Codex Cassellanus, 
for example, interpolates the Diatessaronic reading occurrit, ut tangeret 
eum between John 20:16 and 17, a reading which is absent from Fuldensis, 
confirms the conclusion drawn on the basis of the disagreement between 
the capitularia and the text of Codex Fuldensis: at one time there existed 
an unvulgatized, “Old Latin” Diatessaron. This Old Latin Diatessaron, 
now lost, has not vanished without a trace, for its textual imprint is still to 
be found in many of these other Latin gospel harmonies. 


The Old High German Harmonies 
The oldest Old High German harmony is a bilingual manuscript, 
Codex Sangallensis (Stiftsbib. no. 56; dated ca. 830).49 Each side of each 


Tatian Verfasser der ins Lateinische, Altfrankische und Arabische übersetzten Evan- 
gelien-Harmonie? und was hat Tatian bei seinem bekannten Diatessaron oder Diapente 
vor sich gehabt und zum Grunde gelegt?" in C. A. G. Keil and H. G. Tzschirner, Analek- 
ten fur das Studium der exegetischen und systematischen Theologie, vol. 2, pt. 1 (Leipzig, 
1814) 183-8. It was later investigated in more detail by Theodor Zahn, Tatian’s Diatessaron 
(FGNK 1; Erlangen: Deichert, 1881) 300-3; and Heinrich Joseph Vogels, Beiträge zur Ge- 
schichte des Diatessaron im Abendland (NTA 8/1; Münster: Aschendorff, 1919). 

47 Edition: Eduard Sievers, Tatian, lateinisch und altdeutsch (Bibliothek der ältesten 
deutschen Literatur-Denkmäler 5; 2d ed.; Paderborn: Schöningh, 1892); studies: An- 
ton Baumstark, Die Vorlage des althochdeutschen Tatian, herausgegeben von Johannes 
Rathofer (Niederdeutsche Studien 12; Köln: Böhlau, 1964); Gilles Quispel, Tatian and the 
Gospel of Thomas: Studies in the History of the Western Diatessaron (Leiden: Brill, 1975). 

# Edited and studied by: C. W. M. Grein, Die Quellen des Heliand. Nebst einem Anhang: 
Tatians Evangelienharmonie herausgegeben nach dem Codex Cassellanus (Cassel: Kay, 1869). 

49 Edition: Eduard Sievers, Tatian, lateinisch und altdeutsch (Bibliothek der ältesten 
deutschen Literatur-Denkmäler 5; 2d ed.; Paderborn: Schöningh, 1892). 
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folio contains two columns, with Latin on the left, and the Old High 
German (in the East Frankish dialect) on the right. The Latin is pure 
Vulgate, agreeing almost perfectly with Codex Fuldensis. Quite | natu- 
rally, scholars assumed that the Old High German column had been 
translated from its neighboring Latin column; and since the Latin was 
without significant variant readings, what variants there were in the Old 
High German column must be “geringfügig und fast bedeutungslos.’5° 
But in 1872 the Germanist O. Schade noticed agreements between the 
Old High German column and Vetus Latina (not Vulgate!) manu- 
scripts—agreements which were lacking in the neighboring Latin col- 
umn of Sangallensis.?' The meaning of these agreements was clear: the 
Old High German column was not slavishly dependent upon its Vulgate 
neighbor, but had its own, independent textual tradition. Later investi- 
gations confirmed Schade’s observation: Codex Sangallensis’ Old High 
German column has suffered less Vulgatization than its Latin column.’ 

Today, in addition to Codex Sangallensis, two other manuscripts 
offer readings from the Old High German Tatian: Oxford, Bodle- 
ian, Junius 13 (seventeenth century, but a copy of an older, now lost 
manuscript), and Paris, Bib. Nat., Ms. lat. 7641 (tenth century).5* Re- 
ports survive of three other Old High German Tatian manuscripts, but 
all of them have been lost. 


The Vetus Latina, Novatian, and the Roman Antiphonary® 

The Vetus Latina group of manuscripts, which preserve a pre-Vul- 
gate text, contains variants which find parallels in the Diatessaron. 
Since these reflect the oldest known separated gospel text in Latin, and 


5° So Sievers, ibid., p. xviii. 

* Oskar Schade, Altdeutsches Wörterbuch, vol. 1 (Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisen- 
hauses, 1872) pp. xviii-xix. 

See the extensive examples offered by Anton Baumstark, Die Vorlage des althoch- 
deutschen Tatian, herausgegeben von Johannes Rathofer (Niederdeutsche Studien 12; 
Köln: Böhlau, 1964), and by Rathofer, “MS Junius 13 und die verschollene Tatian HS- 
B; Beiträge zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur (Ausgabe Tübingen) 95 
(1973) 13-125. More recently, however, Rathofer has assumed a more skeptical position: 
“Die Einwirkung des Fuldischen Evangelientextes auf den althochdeutschen Tatian? 
Abkehr von der Methode der Diatessaronforschung,” in A. Önnerfors, et al, eds., Lite- 
ratur und Sprache im europäischen Mittelalter: Festschrift Karl Langosch (Darmstadt, 
1973) 256-308. 

53 See P. Ganz, “Ms. Junius 13 und die althochdeutsche Tatianübersetzung,’ Beiträge 
zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 91 (1969) 28-76. 

54 See D. Haacke, "Evangelienharmonie; in W. Kohlschmidt and W. Mohr, eds., 
Reallexikon der Deutschen Literaturgeschichte (2d ed.; Berlin: De Gruyter, 1958) 1.410-3. 

55 See the references above nn. 13-15. 
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since they too have been influenced by the Diatessaron, scholars con- 
clude that the situation is analogous to the one in Syria, where the Vetus 
Syra manuscripts showed Diatessaronic influence. Therefore, | in Latin, 
just as in Syriac, the Diatessaron must have seen circulation before the 
separated gospels were translated into the vernacular. 

Parallel investigation into the text of the oldest Roman Father whose 
Latin writings are preserved, Novatian, and into the oldest Roman An- 
tiphonary, show that the gospel citations of both reflect the readings of 
the Diatessaron. This led scholars to the conclusion that the gospels first 
saw circulation in Latin in the form of a Latin Diatessaron. 


The Liége Harmony and its Middle Dutch and Middle High German Allies 

The most important Western source of Diatessaronic readings is the 
Liége Harmony. Now in the Universiteitsbibliotheek in Liége (Manu- 
script no. 437), the work is composed in Limburgs (a dialect of Middle 
Dutch) and dates from about 1280 CE. First edited in 1835,56 its connec- 
tion with the Diatessaronic tradition was made public by J. A. Robin- 
son in 1894.57 The scholarly edition of Daniel Plooij set new standards 
for presenting the text of a Diatessaronic witness? His edition con- 
tains an apparatus full of parallels from other Diatessaronic witnesses, 
and is an indispensable research tool. In the manuscript’s Preface the 
Dutch scribe says he composed the harmony himself, working from 
Latin gospel texts; but the Liege Harmony’s sequence is Diatessaronic, 
and its text is full of Vetus Latina and Diatessaronic readings—hardly 
the result if a thirteenth-century scribe were working from the by- 
then-standard Vulgate and creating a harmony de novo. Rather, in the 
Liége Harmony we possess a copy—albeit, several times removed and 
in Dutch—of the unvulgatized Latin Diatessaron which lies behind 
Codex Fuldensis. Consequently, the manuscript is a gold mine of Dia- 
tessaronic readings, some of which find their only parallel in Ephrem’s 
Commentary or the Old Syriac Gospels. Together with a few Syriasms 
in the Dutch text, this fact led Plooij to conclude that the lost, unvulga- 
tized Latin ancestor of the Liége Harmony had been translated directly 
from Syriac into Latin, without a Greek intermediary. The presence 


56 G. J. Meijer, Het Leven van Jezus, een Nederlandsch handschrift uit de dertiende 
eeuw (Groningen: Oomkens, 1835). 

>” “Tatian’s Diatessaron and a Dutch Harmony,’ The Academy 45 (1894) 249-50. 

5 Daniel Plooij, C. A. Phillips and A. H. A. Bakker, eds., The Liege Diatessaron, Parts 
1-8 (VNAW 19/21; Amsterdam, 1929-1970). 

* Cf Plooijs two studies: A Primitive Text of the Diatessaron (Leiden: Sythoff, 1923), 
and idem, A Further Study of the Liége Diatessaron (Leiden: Brill, 1925). 
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of these Syriasms in a Western Harmony, and the manuscript's some- 
times singular parallels with the Vetus Syra and | Ephrem support the 
conclusion that the original language of the Diatessaron was indeed 
Syriac and not Greek. 

Ihe Liege Harmony (or a similar manuscript) was the archetype for 
a series of harmonies in Middle Dutch. No fewer than seven manu- 
scripts exist, the most famous of which are the Stuttgart Harmony 
(Landesbib., 140, 8°; dated 1332),°° the Hague Harmony (Koninklijke 
Bib., M 421; dated 1473),° the Cambridge Harmony (Univ. Library, Dd. 
12.25; dated to the thirteenth or fourteenth century), and the Haaren 
Harmony (Groot-Seminarie; dated c. 1400). Additionally, there are at 
least ten manuscripts or fragments of harmonies in Middle High Ger- 
man, which derive from the same Middle Dutch tradition transmitted 
in the Liege Harmony. Only one of the complete manuscripts has been 
edited, the Zurich Harmony (Zentralbib. G 170 App. 56; dated to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century). Generally speaking, these Middle 
High German harmonies, along with the Middle Dutch harmonies, are 
all secondary witnesses to the type of a text best preserved in the Liege 
Harmony, although there appear to be exceptions.‘ 


The Medieval Italian Harmonies 
Two recensions of the Diatessaron survive in Medieval Italian. The 
one, the Venetian recension, so-named because of its dialect, sur- 


6° Edition: De Levens van Jezus in het Middelnederlandsch, ed. J. Bergsma (De Biblio- 
theek van Middelnederlandsche Letterkunde 54, 55, 61; Groningen: Wolters, 1895-98). 

6 The variant readings ofthe Hague (or Haagse) Harmony, as this MS is known, are 
found in the apparatus of J. Bergsmas edition of the Stuttgart Harmony (see previous 
note). Since the Hague Harmony is closely related to the Stuttgart Harmony, recon- 
structing the text of the former is an easy task. 

® Edition: Het Diatessaron van Cambridge, ed. C. C. de Bruin (CSSN series minor, 
tome 1, vol. 3; Leiden: Brill, 1970). 

6 Edition: Het Haarense Diatessaron, ed. C. C. de Bruin (CSSN series minor, tome 
1, vol. 2; Leiden: Brill, 1970). 

64 Das Leben Jhesu, ed. Christoph Gerhardt (CSSN series minor, tome 1, vol. 4; Lei- 
den: Brill, 1970). 

55 For example, Anton Baumstark felt that two of the collections of fragments 
which have seen editions, the so-called “Himmelgarten” and “Schönbach” Fragments, 
reflected two different, older, less-Vulgatized Diatessaronic traditions than the rest of 
the Middle High German tradition: see Anton Baumstark, “Die Himmelgarten Bruch- 
stücke eines niederdeutschen ‘Diatessaron-Textes des 13. Jahrhunderts,’ OrChr 33 [3rd 
series 11] (1936) 80-96; idem, “Die Schónbachschen Bruchstücke einer Evangelienhar- 
monie in bayrisch-österreichischer Mundart des 14. Jahrhunderts,’ OrChr 34 [3rd series 
12] (1937) 103-26. 
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vives in a lone manuscript (Venice: Marciano, no. 4975; thirteenth 
or fourteenth century). The other recension, the Tuscan, survives 
in twenty-six manuscripts, dating from the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century.°° Both recensions come from a Latin Diatessaron other than 
Codex Fuldensis, for the | number of Diatessaronic readings in them 
is quite high. This indicates that their archetype escaped much of the 
Vulgatization to which Fuldensis was subject. The lone manuscript of 
the Venetian Harmony offers a superior text, preserving more Dia- 
tessaronic readings than the twenty-six manuscripts of the Tuscan 
Harmony. 


Ihe Middle English Pepysian Harmony 

Ihe English diarist Samuel Pepys once owned this manuscript, 
hence its name. Dating from about 1400, the manuscript is now in the 
library of Magdalene College, Cambridge (Pepys 2498). Although 
written in a charming Middle English, mistranslations show that its 
archetype was an Old French gospel harmony.® In this manner, the 
Pepysian Harmony serves a dual purpose: it is the lone example of a 
Diatessaron in English, and it is the sole evidence that an Old French 
Diatessaron once existed. Although its text has been abbreviated, re- 
sequenced, and Vulgatized, the Pepysian Harmony often surprises the 
researcher, for it is sometimes the only Western Diatessaronic witness 
to preserve areading which finds parallels in the Eastern Diatessaronic 
witnesses. 


Western Poetic Witnesses 

The oldest monument of Old Saxon literature, the rhymed poem The 
Heliand, is a story of Jesus life, in harmonized form. % The editor of the 
first modern edition, J. A. Schmeller, noted in 1840 that the Diatessaron 


$6 Both are printed in the same volume: V. Todesco, A. Vaccari, and M. Vattasso, 
eds., with part 1 being “Il Diatessaron Veneto,’ ed. by V. Todesco, and part 2 being “Il 
Diatessaron Toscano,’ ed. by M. Vattasso and A. Vaccari. The user should be alerted to 
the fact that part 1 uses folio numbers for the running headers, while part 2 uses chapter 
numbers. 

$7 Edition: The Pepysian Harmony, ed. Margery Goates (Early English Text Society, 
Old series 157; London: Oxford University Press, 1922). 

$8 Ibid., p. xv. 

69 Old Saxon edition: Heliand und Genesis, ed. Otto Behaghel (Altdeutsche Text- 
bibliothek 4; oth ed.; Tübingen: Niemeyer, 1965). English translation: Mariana Scott, 
The Heliand (University of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and 
Literature 52; Chapel Hill, 1966). 
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had been one of the anonymous poet’s sources.7° Further studies con- 
firmed this finding.” 

More recently, an early thirteenth-century Latin poem, the Vita 
beate virginis Marie et salvatoris rhythmica,? has been shown to have 
Diatessaronic readings. Although critics have contended that the alleg- 
edly “Diatessaronic” readings found in poetic sources such as these are 
probably not genuinely Diatessaronic, but the products of meter and 
“poetic licence,’73 such charges are refuted by the agreement of these 
Western poetic sources with Eastern poetic sources (Ephrems hymns 
and metrical sermons, Romanoss hymns) and with other, non-poetic 
Diatessaronic witnesses. 


V. Working with the Diatessaron: Reconstructing Readings 


1. Rules for the Reconstruction 


It is self-evident that working with such a vast and diverse array of 
sources makes Diatessaron research quite different —and much more 
difficult—than working with a single source, such as the Gospel of 
Thomas. However, over a century of experience has given Diatessaron 
scholars some benchmarks to use when reconstructing its text. The pit- 
falls have also been marked. In this section, guidelines as well as danger 
points for reconstructing Tatian's text will be given. 

Heinrich Joseph Vogels suggested the first rule of Diatessaronic 
studies, namely, that where the Vetus Latina and the Vetus Syra agreed 


70 J. A. Schmeller, Heliand oder die altsächsische Evangelien-Harmonie, Erste Liefe- 
rung: Text (Monachii, Stutgartiae, Tubingae: Cotta, 1830); Zweite Lieferung: Heliand: 
Wörterbuch und Grammatik nebst Einleitung und zwei Facsimiles (Monachii, Stutgar- 
tiae, Tubingae: Cotta, 1840). The dependence of The Heliand upon the Diatessaron is 
noted in the 2d vol., p. xi. 

7 E.g., C. W. M. Grein, Die Quellen des Heliand, 282-90; idem, "Der Heliand und 
das Thomasevangelium,’ VigChr 16 (1962) 121-53; idem, Tatian and the Gospel of Thom- 
as: Studies in the History of the Western Diatessaron (Leiden: Brill, 1975). See also J. fon 
Weringha (author's name also given as J. van Weringh), Heliand and Diatessaron (Stu- 
dia Germanica 5; Assen: Van Gorcum, 1965). 

7 Ed. Adolf Vögtlin (Bibliothek des literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart 180; Tübingen, 
1888). Study: R. van den Broek, ^A Latin Diatessaron in the Vita Beate Virginis Marie et 
Salvatoris Rhythmica; " NTS 21 (1974) 109-32. 

7 Cf. Willi Krogmann, “Heliand, Tatian und Thomasevangelium,’ ZNW 51 (1960) 
255-68; idem, “Heliand und Thomasevangelium,” VigChr 18 (1964) 65-73; Bonifatius 
Fischer, “Das Neue Testament in lateinischer Sprache, in: Aland, ed., Die alten Über- 
setzungen, 47-48, esp. in n. 158; and C. C. de Bruin, Jezus: het verhaal van zijn leven 
(s-Gravenhage: Boekencentrum, 1980) 48. 
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against the Greek, that was the reading of the Diatessaron.“ Although 
such a simplistic rule must be rejected today, Vogels was on the right 
track, recognizing the primary position of the Diatessaron in both the 
Latin and Syriac textual traditions. What he failed to consider was the 
existence ofthe so-called Western Text, which also influenced the Latin 
and Syriac traditions at a very early stage in their | development. And, 
indeed, the Diatessaron is thought either to have influenced the Western 
Text, or to have been created from gospels which were full of Western 
readings; but it is still unclear which scenario is correct.” Therefore, 
scholarship today sifts the individual Diatessaronic witnesses, searching 
for agreements among them, which, after screening for extraneous in- 
fluences, may justly be called “Diatessaronic.” One point of Vogels rule, 
however, remains: by a quirk of logic, we can only be sure we have recov- 
ered the text of the Diatessaron in readings which differ from the stand- 
ard canonical text. Since large portions of the Diatessaron’s text agree 
with the current canonical text, there is no way to tell whether readings 
in Diatessaronic witnesses which now agree with the canonical text are 
the result of Vulgatization or part of the harmony’s original text. Only 
in those passages where the harmony’s text diverges from the canonical 
text, can a judgement be made. Consequently, all modern Diatessaronic 
research is a search for deviations from the canonical text. 

Three rules aid in this search.” First, to be considered genuinely Dia- 
tessaronic, a reading should be found in both Eastern and Western wit- 
nesses. The rationale is that while a “local” reading might have found its 
way into, say, the Vetus Syra and Ephrem, in the East, this same “local” 
reading could not have found its way into a Western witness, like the 
Liege Harmony, save via the medium of the Diatessaron. Second, the 


7 Vogels, Beiträge zur Geschichte des Diatessaron, 27: “daß sämtliche Lesarten, 
die durch die Vetus Latina + Vetus Syra gegen die griechische Uberlieferung bezeugt 
werden, Tatianlesarten darstellen ... 

75 The fundamental studies are by Frederick Henry Chase, The Old Syriac Element 
in the Text of Codex Bezae (London: Macmillan, 1893); idem, The Syro-Latin Text of 
the Gospels (London: Macmillan, 1895). The dissertation of A. F. J. Klijn, A Survey of 
the Researches into the Western Text of the Gospels and Acts, vol. 1 (Utrecht: Kemink 
en Zoon, 1949), offers an excellent survey of researches since Chase and discussion of 
the problems involved. See also the more recent study of Walter Henss, Das Verhält- 
nis zwischen Diatessaron, christlicher Gnosis und "Western Text" (BZNW 33; Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 1967). 

7° These were originally put forward in my article, “Romanos and the Diatessaron: 
Readings and Method,” NTS 29 (1983) 484-507 (chapter 2 above). A fuller discussion is 
found in my The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus, 55-57. This study also contains numer- 
ous readings derived using the three rules. 
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reading should be absent from all non-Diatessaronic sources whence 
our Diatessaronic witnesses might have acquired it. For example, if a 
reading found in the Liege Harmony also occurs in the Vulgate, then 
one must search for other Diatessaronic support, for the Liege reading 
may have come from no more exotic a source than the Vulgate. Simi- 
larly, even if a reading is widespread in Diatessaronic sources, both East 
and West, but is also found in numerous Patristic sources not connected 
with the Diatessaron, then caution must be exercised, for these Patristic 
sources create “interference; and prevent one from drawing a direct line 
from the prospective | witnesses back to Tatians harmony. Third, the 
genre of all of the sources with the reading should be that of a gospel 
harmony, or, if different, the source should have come under the influ- 
ence of the harmonized “Life of Jesus" genre. For example, the Liege 
Harmony and The Heliand are both harmonized lives of Jesus; they are 
clearly within the circle of harmonized texts. The Vetus Latina, Peshitta 
and the hymns of Romanos are not gospel harmonies. Yet, each has, in 
its history, been exposed to or been influenced by the harmonized "Life 
of Jesus" tradition. In the case of the Vetus Latina and the Peshitta, this 
contact appears to have been indirect, since the earliest gospel in these 
languages was almost certainly a Diatessaron; hence, Diatessaronic read- 
ings were in the eye, ear, and textual tradition of these languages when 
the separated gospels were translated. In the case of the hymns of Ro- 
manos, the influence appears to have been direct, for Romanos was, in 
fact, retelling Jesus' life in a harmonized form, drawing from all of the 
gospels and extra-canonical material. The fact that his gospel citations 
often agree with those of the Diatessaron mean that he must have been 
using the Diatessaron directly, as one of his literary sources. 

Before considering some examples, the caveats must also be given. 
First, since we are dealing with texts which span more than a millen- 
nium, and whose languages are exceptionally diverse, we must be alert 
for apparent agreements which are nothing more than the result of 
the grammatical requirements or syntactic conventions of a language. 
For example, at Luke 7:42, five Western witnesses give a variant to 
the standard Greek text. While the Greek reads "Which of them will 
love him more?" the Liége Harmony (and its related allies, the Stutt- 
gart, Hague and Zurich Harmonies) and the Venetian Harmony read, 
“Which of these two will love him more?” The identical variant occurs 
in the Arabic and Persian Harmonies. Although the variant appears 
Diatessaronic, it must be discounted, for the Eastern witnesses are sus- 
pect. The reason: although the Western languages do not have the dual, 
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itis standard in such a construction in Arabic and Persian. Second, one 
must be alert to ambiguous translations in the many vernacular lan- 
guages. For example, at John 20:17, Ephrem, Aphrahat, Romanos and 
the Venetian Harmony all have Jesus’ words as “I go to my Father and 
your Father, against the canonical “I ascend to my Father and your 
Father? The reading of the Liege Harmony, “Ik vare te minen vader .." 
is ambiguous, for in Middle Dutch, vare may mean either “to fly” or “to 
go. The evidence of Liège is, therefore, a non liquet, despite the fact that 
it might well be in agreement with | the Diatessaron’s reading. Finally, 
one must always be on guard against variant readings from the parallel 
passages in the other gospels. Although von Soden attributed all cross- 
gospel harmonizations to the influence of the Diatessaron," today we 
know that is not the case. Many such harmonizations are spontaneous, 
often scribal "errors" These may also arise, of course, in Diatessaronic 
witnesses. Therefore, one must constantly play the devil's advocate in 
the case of every reading, to be certain that it is genuinely the result of 
Diatessaronic influence, and not a chance. 
With that in mind, let us examine a few Diatessaronic readings. 


2. Reading 1 


At 4.5 in his Commentary, Ephrems text of the baptism of Jesus reads: 
“Et cum vidisset, ex splendore lucis super aquas et per vocem factam 
de caelis .."7* Also in the East, Isho*dad of Merv, in his Commentary, 
at Matt 3:15-16, states: "And straightway, as the Diatessaron testifies, a 
great light shone, and the Jordan was surrounded by white clouds ...”79 In 
the West, the Pepysian Harmony says: "And so John baptized Jesus. And 
when he was baptized, and was in prayer for them that received baptiz- 
ing in his name, so came the brightness of heaven and the Holy Ghost, 
and alighted within him? And the Latin poem, the Vita Rhythmica 
says: "Cum ergo Jesus a Johanne foret baptizatus / populusque plurimus 
cum ipso renovatus, / ecce celum est apertum, lux magnaque refulsit / 
in Jesum necnon universos presentes circumfulsit’’® Finally, two Vetus 


7 Hermann von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments ... (Berlin: Duncker, 
1902-13) Teil 1, Abt. 2 (1907) 1633: “Tatian’s Diatessaron ist im Grund die einzige Quelle 
fur alle irgend bedeutsameren Abwandlungen des Evangelien-Textes.” 

78 Armenian recension (Syriac hiat): Leloir, ed., Saint Ephrem, 36. 

7 Gibson, ed., The Commentaries of Isho‘dad, 1.27. 

8° The Pepysian Harmony, ed. Margery Goates (Early English Text Society, Old se- 
ries 157; London: Oxford University Press, 1922) 10. 

& Vita Beate Virginis Marie et Salvatoris Rhythmica, ed. Adolf Vögtlin (Bibliothek 
des literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart 180; Tübingen, 1888) 129. 
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Latina manuscripts, a (fourth century) and g' (eighth century), interpo- 
late at Matt 3:16: “.. lumen ingens circumfulsit (lumen magnum fulgebat; 
so g') de aqua, ita ut timerent omnes. 

We have Eastern and Western support, and the reading deviates 
from the standard canonical text; might it be Diatessaronic? Looking 
further afield, we discover that Justin Martyr also knows the reading | 
(Dial. 88.3), as does Epiphanius (Haer. 30.13),°* who says that it stood 
in "Hebrew Gospel, that is, one of the now-lost Jewish-Christian Gos- 
pels. This constellation of texts seems to indicate that the reading is 
genuinely Diatessaronic, for it is unlikely that all of the Diatessaronic 
witnesses should have independently drawn the reading from Justin or 
aJewish-Christian Gospel. Rather, it would appear that Tatian acquired 
the reading from his teacher, Justin, and incorporated it into the Dia- 
tessaron. The reading may well have stood in the Jewish-Christian Gos- 
pel spoken of by Epiphanius, especially since that document appears to 
have been (1) a gospel harmony which (2) excluded John, and which (3) 
Epiphanius equated with the Diatessaron. Justins Anouvnuovednata 
were a harmony, and they also excluded John.5 Therefore, Justin's read- 
ing may come from the Jewish-Christian Gospel, which Tatian then 
used—either directly or indirectly—when he created his Diatessaron, 
or both Tatian and the Gospel of the Ebionites were dependent upon 
Justins harmony. 


3. Reading 2 


At Luke 2:36, the standard canonical text reads, "Anna ... was of a great 
age, having lived with her husband seven years from her virginity.” This 
reading is supported by most Diatessaronic witnesses. But a few, name- 
ly, the Persian Harmony in the East (“[she] remained seven years a vir- 
gin with her husband"), and the Stuttgart and Zurich Harmonies in the 
West (“[she] remained with her husband seven years in her virginity”), 
offer variants which are, despite their small differences, essentially the 
same.®° Is this the reading of the Diatessaron? 


® Itala, I. Matthäusevangelium, ed. Adolf Jülicher (2d ed.; Berlin: De Gruyter, 1972) 
14. 
83 Die ältesten Apologeten, ed. Edgar J. Goodspeed (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1914) 202; see Helmut Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels: Their History and 
Development (Philadelphia etc.: Trinity Press International etc., 1990) $ 5.2.2.3 (387-95). 
84 Epiphanius I, Anacorantus and Panarion (1-33) I, ed. Karl Holl (GCS 25; Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1915) 350-1. 
85 See Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, $ 5.2 (361-402). 
86 The evidence is: Persian, 6 (ed. Messina 22): “era rimasta sette anni vergine con 
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With Eastern and Western support, and no other known sources 
from which the reading might have come, one is forced to conclude 
that this reading stood in Tatian's Diatessaron. Only in this manner can 
one explain (1) its occurrence only in harmonized “Lives of Jesus,’ and 
(2) the unique agreement between a source in Persian and sources in 
Middle Dutch and Middle High German. Significantly, the reading is 
also congenial with Tatian’s alleged Encratism. This also suggests that 
we have detected the hand of Tatian at work. The fact that all | other 
Diatessaronic witnesses give the standard canonical reading is easily 
explicable: they have all been Vulgatized, that is, the deviant Diatessa- 
ronic reading—so obvious in this case—was removed and was replaced 
with the canonical reading. 


4. Reading 3 


Sometimes we stumble across readings which are arguably earlier than 
the present canonical text. One is in Matt 8:4 (and parallels), where the 
canonical text runs: “Go, show yourself to the priest and offer the gift 
which Moses commanded, in a testimony to them.’ No fewer than six 
Diatessaronic witnesses, four in the East (both recensions of Ephrem’s 
Commentary, Isho*dad's Commentary, Romanos), and two in the West 
(the Liége and the Venetian Harmonies), give the following (with mi- 
nor variants): “Go, show yourself to the priest(s) and fulfill the Law.’ 
With Eastern and Western support, and no other known sources from 
which these Diatessaronic witnesses might have acquired the reading, 
we must conclude that it is the reading of Tatian. And in it, Jesus re- 
quired that someone "fulfill the Law? 

In the early church, the Diatessaron seems to have seen currency not 
in Gentile-Christian circles, but in Judaic-Christian communities. The 
reading of the Diatessaron is certainly more congenial to Judaic Chris- 
tianity than to the group which later came to dominate the church, and 


suo marito"; Stuttgart, 14 (Bergsma 20): “ende hadde gheleift met haren man VII jaar in 
haren magedomme”; Zürich, 15 (ed. Gerhardt 11): “vnd hat belebet irme manne siben 
iar in irme magtvme? 

37 The evidence is: (1) Ephrem (Syriac): Leloir, ed., Saint Ephrem, 98; (2) Ephrem 
(Armenian): Commentaire, ed. Louis Leloir (CSCO 145; Louvain: Peeters, 1954), 126; 
(3) Isho*dad: Commentary, ed. Gibson, 2.70; (4) Romanos: Romanos le Mélode. Hymnes 
II, ed. J. Grosdidier de Matons (SC 110; Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1965) 376; (5) Liege: 
The Liége Diatessaron, eds. Daniel Plooij, C. A. Phillips and A. H. A. Bakker, parts 1-8 
(VNAW 19/21; Amsterdam: Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, 1929-70) 104; 
(6) Venetian: Il Diatessaron Veneto, ed. V. Todesco, pt. 1 of I] Diatessaron in Volgare 
Italiano, StT 81 (Città del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1938) 50. 
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which edited its canonical texts: Gentile Christians. We must hold open 
the possibility that the present canonical reading might be a later revi- 
sion of an earlier, stricter, more explicit and more Judaic-Christian text, 
here preserved only in the Diatessaron. 


5. Reading 4 


A similar circumstance may be at work in the Diatessaron at Matt 27:52- 
53, where, the canonical text reads: “(52) And the graves were opened, 
and many bodies of the saints who had fallen asleep were raised. (53) 
And coming out of the tombs after his resurrection, they entered into 
the holy city and appeared to many.” In the next verse, 54, the centu- 
rion offers his confession upon seeing the wonders sur|rounding Jesus 
death: “When the centurion and those who were with him, keeping 
watch over Jesus saw the earthquake and what took place, they were 
filled with awe, and said, Truly, this was the Son of God!” 

Source-critically, vss. 52 and 53 are from some special source of Mat- 
thew; they are missing from the other Synoptic Gospels. When we turn 
to the Diatessaronic witnesses, we discover an interesting fact: three 
of our Eastern sources (Ephrem, in his Commentary and in no fewer 
than three of his hymns, Isho‘dad, in his Commentary, and Romanos 
in two of his hymns), and three Western sources (twice in the Pepysian 
Harmony, the Venetian Harmony and The Heliand) speak only of “the 
dead” coming out of their tombs. The greater detail of the canonical ac- 
count—all of which is theologically loaded: “bodies” (more specific and 
agreeing with Paul at 1 Cor 15:35-44), “of saints” (certainly superior to 
the mere “dead” of the Diatessaron, and therefore more developed, and 
also Pauline), “who had fallen asleep” (again a more elegant descrip- 
tion, and again used by Paul in 1 Cor 15:20 and 1 Thess 4:14)—suggests 
that the Diatessaron’s reading is earlier. 

Supporting this conclusion is another apparent Diatessaronic read- 
ing in the same passage. It is an omission, and therefore one must be 
careful in arguing from it, for the argument is e silentio. But in this case, 
the omission is an active omission, that is, it changes the meaning of the 
text. Therefore, it elicits greater credence than a passive omission, that 
is, one which does not alter the meaning of the text. In numerous Dia- 
tessaronic witnesses, both East (Ephrem, twice in his Commentary, and 
in three of his hymns; twice in the Commentary of Isho‘dad; and twice 
in the hymns of Romanos) and West (twice in the Pepysian Harmony; 
‘The Heliand), the resurrection and appearance of the risen “dead” occur 
simultaneously with Jesus’ death on the cross. In other words, the Dia- 
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tessaron omitted the canonical “after his resurrection, which—most 
bizarrely—delays the appearance of those resurrected for three days! 
Rather, according to the Diatessaron, the “dead” were raised and re- 
vealed there and then as one more sign of the gravity of Jesus’ death. 
Ihe reading of the Pepysian Harmony gives some idea of the scene, 
according to Tatian: 

And with that, the veil that hung in the temple before the high alter burst 


in two pieces, the earth quaked, and the stones burst, and the dead men 
arose out of their graves. And so said the centurion ...5 


In the canonical account, the delay of the appearance of those resur- 
rected for three days defeats the whole purpose of having them raised 
when Jesus dies on the cross; but the delay does bring the canonical ac- 
count into line with Pauline theology, which proclaims Jesus the “first 
fruits” of the resurrection (1 Cor 15:20). According to Pauline theology, 
one cannot have the “saints” arising before Jesus himself has risen. It 
would appear that the Diatessaron preserves a more primitive version 
of the text at this point than does the canonical text, which has been 
revised to bring it into conformity with Pauline theology. 


6. Reading 5 


As an insight into Tatians method of harmonization, consider the fol- 
lowing canonical passages, and then compare them with the Diatessaron. 


Matt 5:29 

If your right eye causes you to sin, pluck it out and throw it away; it is 
better that you lose one of your members than that your whole body be 
thrown into hell. 


Matt 18:9 

And if your eye causes you to sin, pluck it out and throw it from you; it is 
better for you to enter life with one eye than with two eyes to be thrown 
into the hell of fire. 


Mark 9:47-48 

And if your eye causes you to sin, pluck it out; it is better for you to enter 
the kingdom of God with one eye than with two eyes to be thrown into 
hell, where their worm does not die, and the fire is not quenched. 


Consistent features in the Diatessaron’s harmonization of this passage 
are the italicized portions of text, drawn from all three passages. The 


88 The evidence for this reading is too complex to give here; it is presented in my 
The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus, 95-112. The citation from the Pepysian Harmony is 
from Goates’ edition, 100. 
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conjunction of three Diatessaronic witnesses (the Persian Harmony;*? 
the Syrian Father Aba;?? and the Liege Harmony?') permits us to recon- 
struct the Diatessaronic text as follows: 


If your right eye (Matt 5:29) scandalizes you, pluck it out and throw it 
(Matt 5:29 or Matt 18:9) from you, for it is better to enter the kingdom 
(Mark 9:47) with one eye (Matt 18:9 or Mark 9:47) than to be cast with 
two eyes into the fire (Matt 18:9 or Mark 9:48). 


To borrow a word from Arthur Vööbus, Tatians creation is a fine “fili- 
gree" of texts, crafted with bits from each of the three passages. In this 
case, however, we must be cautious in attributing this harmonization 
to Tatian, for the identical harmonization also occurs in Justin's First 
Apology (15.2). While we can be certain that each of our Diatessaronic 
witnesses did not independently copy this reading from Justin, the fact 
that he also transmits the reading is one more indication that Tatian 
knew and used Justins harmonized gospel. 


7. Reading 6 


Finally, as a reading of interest from a church-historical perspective, the 
conjunction of at least four Diatessaronic witnesses (two hymns of Ro- 
manos in the East;?? the Pepysian Harmony, Vetus Latina MS a,” and 
perhaps the Vita Rhythmica® in the West) suggests that the Diatessa- 
ron's text at John 13:9 read "Simon Peter said to him: ‘Lord, not only my 
feet, but also my hands and my head and my whole body.” The passage 
is, of course, significant as an echo of baptism. Immersion (“wash my 
whole body"), not simply affusion (“wash my head"), was the practice 


% Messina, 63. 

9 Reading # 451 in Biblia Polyglotta Matritensia, VI, Vetus Evangelium Syrorum, 
Diatessaron Tatiani, ed. I. Ortiz de Urbina (Matriti: C.S.LC., 1967) 36, citing E. Nau, 
“Aba, comment. in Diatessaron? Revue de l'Orient Chrétien 17 (1912) 69-73. Aba is de- 
scribed as a student of Ephrem’s: cf. Otto Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen 
Literatur (2d ed.; Freiburg: Herder, 1924) 4.374; or Rubens Duval, La littérature syriaque 
(Paris: Lecoffre, 1907; photomechanical reprint: Amsterdam: Philo Press, 1970) 313-4. 

? Plooij et al., 7o. 

»2 Goodspeed, 35. 

3 Romanos le Mélode. Hymnes IV, ed. José Grosdidier de Matons (SC 128; Paris: 
Edition du Cerf, 1967) 82 and 392-4. 

94 Goates, 88. 

5 Itala, IV. Johannesevangelium, ed. Adolf Jülicher (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1963), 149. 

9° Vógtlin, 149, which betrays Diatessaronic influence by interpolating totum; nev- 
ertheless, it fails to interpolate the full Diatessaronic reading, for it does not read corpus. 
Its reading is: Et non solum pedes ad lavandum, / Dabo manus atque caput totum ad 
aquandum. 
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of the Syrian church, and its form of baptism finds textual support in 
the Diatessaron. It is interesting to speculate whether (1) the Diatessa- 
ron, the first gospel in Syriac, dictated the practice of the Syrian church, 
or whether (2) the text ofthe Diatessaron was augmented to conform to 
preexisting Syrian rites, or whether (3) the omission of “and my whole 
body” in the Greek and Latin tradition was an adapation of the sacred 
text to the practices of later Western regions. 


VI. Sources of the Diatessaron 


Ihe Readings given above provide a sense of the Diatessaron and of- 
fer concrete evidence for some of its sources. First of all, it is evident | 
(Readings ı and 5) that Tatian drew upon the harmonized gospel tradi- 
tions used by his teacher, Justin.” Justins harmony did not incorpo- 
rate John; the Diatessaron does. This means that Tatian could not have 
simply “annotated” Justins harmony; at the minimum, he had to do a 
rather thorough revision. Second, as seen in Reading 1, the Diatessa- 
ron has agreements with extra-canonical sources, most notably with 
the Jewish-Christian gospel tradition.?® This suggests that Tatian used 
not just the four canonical Gospels, but at least one extra-canonical 
source. Third, Tatian appears to have used a redaction of the canonical 
Gospels which was very old—sometimes, perhaps, revealing a textual 
tradition that was more ancient than our present canonical text (Read- 
ing 3 and 4)—and which had a Jewish-Christian flavor. Into this mix, 
Tatian seems to have introduced his own distinctive Encratite views. 
The result was the Diatessaron. 

There are readings in the Diatessaron which find parallel in the Gos- 
pel of Thomas, and the Diatessaron has an exceptional number of West- 
ern Text readings.” How this puzzle is to be resolved remains a mys- 
tery. It is the best working hypothesis to assume dependence by Thomas 
and the Diatessaron on a common tradition, which was "Western? 


97 See my article, “Textual Evidence of Tatians Dependence Upon Justins ATIO- 
MNHMONEYMATA; NTS 36 (1990) 512-34 (chapter 11 above). See also Koester, An- 
cient Christian Gospels, $ 5.2 (361-402). 

98 On this see especially C. A. Phillips, "Diatessaron— Diapente; BBC 9 (February 
1931) 6-8; J. H. Charlesworth, “Tatian’s Dependence upon Apocryphal Traditions,” Hey] 
15 (1974) 5-17; and my The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus, 47-51. 

99 See Gilles Quispel, "L'Évangile selon Thomas et le Diatessaron,’ VigChr 13 (1959) 
87-117; idem, “L Evangile selon Thomas et le “Texte Occidental’ du nouveau Testament,” 
VigChr 14 (1960) 204-15; idem, Tatian and the Gospel of Thomas: Studies in the History of 
the Western Diatessaron (Leiden: Brill, 1975). See also the references above § V.1. 
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VII. Original Language, Date, and Provenance 


Although Latin, Greek, and Syriac have been suggested as the language 
in which Tatian composed his harmony, experts today conclude that 
the deed was done in Syriac.'^? Only in this manner can one account 
for the Syriasms and Semitisms present in the Western witnesses. The 
hypothesis that the Diatessaron was composed in Greek or Latin, based 
on the Greek Gospels, makes it impossible to | account for the parataxis 
(where subordination is found in the Gospels) and variants which are 
paralleled only in the Old Syriac. 

The date of the Diatessaron's composition can be fixed to between 
163 (the earliest date of Justin's death) and the time of Tatian’s own death 
(probably about 185). If Eusebius report that Tatian was expelled from 
the Roman church in 172 is correct, and if, as is often surmised, the Dia- 
tessaron was composed after this date, then the range is narrowed to the 
time from 172 to ca. 185. 

The matter of provenance is more difficult to determine, since there 
was a significant Syriac-speaking community in Rome about this time.” 
Therefore, although one might think that having determined the origi- 
nal language as Syriac would mean composition in the East, it is also 
possible that Tatian composed his harmony in Rome in Syriac. The 
early influence of the Diatessaron on the Latin gospel tradition, on No- 
vatian, and on the Roman Antiphonary is more difficult to account for 
if composition is placed in the East. F. C. Burkitt, who suggested that 
Latin was the original language, opined that Tatian created his harmo- 
ny in Rome, and then produced a second, revised edition once back in 
the Fast. Burkitt's suggestion of Latin is unanimously rejected today, 
but the possibility of two Diatessarons, one Roman in origin, and one 
Syrian in origin, would go some way towards accounting for the early 
presence of Diatessaronic influence in both the East and the West, and 
also for some significant differences between the Eastern and Western 
witnesses in their sequence of harmonization. The matter remains sub 


100 For a review of the arguments and the evidence for Syriac, see my “New Evidence 
for the Question of the Original Language of the Diatessaron,” in: Wolfgang Schrage, 
ed., Studien zum Text und zur Ethik des Neuen Testaments zum 80. Geburtstag Heinrich 
Greeven (BZNW 47; Berlin: De Gruyter, 1986) 325-43 (chapter 5 above). 

101 The Liber pontificalis (ed. L. Duchesne [Paris: Thorin, 1886] 1.134) states that Ani- 
cet, bishop of Rome from 154 to 165, was a Syrian; cf. the remarks of Arthur Vóóbus, 
Early Versions of the New Testament (PETSE 6; Stockholm, 1954) 4 and 6. 

102 E C. Burkitt, ^Tatians Diatessaron and the Dutch Harmonies,” JTS 25 (1924), 
128-30. 
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judice, but composition in the East is difficult to reconcile with the em- 
pirical evidence of Diatessaronic readings in Rome in the second and 
third century. 

A complicating factor in all this is the harmony of Justin, about 
which we know so little." If it, and not Tatian’s creation, accounted 
for what we “mistakenly” take for Diatessaronic influence in the early 
Latin texts, then a major obstacle to Eastern provenance is removed. 
Then the Diatessaron would almost certainly have been composed in 
the East. However, our meager knowledge of the influence of Justin's 
harmony makes this suggestion only informed speculation. Until fur- 
ther evidence can be assembled, Rome appears the most likely place of 
composition. 


VIII. Features and Characteristics of the Diatessaron 


Tatians harmony appears to have lacked the genealogies and the ascen- 
sion account.'^^ Matthew, the most popular Gospel in the early church, 
appears to have been the skeleton upon which Tatian placed his har- 
mony. At points the harmonization appears to be almost word by word; 
at other points, it appears that Tatian is working with larger blocks of 
text. The abbreviating nature of the Diatessaron's text has been noted by 
some scholars.'^ Whether this is due to editorial activity by Tatian, or 
due to the fact that the gospels he knew may not have been as developed 
as our current canonical Gospels (cf. Reading 4) is unknown. On the 
other hand, Tatian often appears to have added a clarifying word or 
phrase to the canonical text.'^é 

Theologically, the most evident motif is Tatian’s Encratism. One ex- 
ample has been discussed above: Annas seven years of continence with 
her husband (Reading 2). It has also been suggested that the Diatessa- 
ron sought to distance Jesus from Judaism. Adolf von Harnack pointed 
to the omission in Ephrems Commentary of passages where "Israel" 


13 But see the discussion of Justins harmony in Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, 
$ 5.2 (361-402). 

104 "This is stated by Theodoret (Haer. fab. comp. 1.20; quoted above), and some wit- 
nesses do lack the genealogies. In other witnesses, where they are found, they fit awk- 
wardly in the text. 

105 See the remarks of J. Neville Birdsall, “Ihe Western Text in the Second Century,’ 
in: William L. Petersen, ed., Gospel Traditions in the Second Century: Origins, Recen- 
sions, Text and Transmission (Christianity and Judaism in Antiquity 3; Notre Dame: 
Notre Dame University Press, 1989) 8-9. 

106 See the remarks in my The Diatessaron and Ephrem, 162. 
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was mentioned, or where Jesus was depicted as the Saviour of the Jews.!”7 
No comprehensive investigation of all the Diatessaronic witnesses has 
yet been undertaken to see if this is a genuine feature of Tatian's crea- 
tion, or if it is only a feature of Ephrems Commentary. Whatever its 
distancing of Jesus from Israel, it is clear (cp. Reading 3) that the Dia- 
tessaron was not anti-nomian or pro-Pauline. 

As this brief survey has shown, the field of Diatessaronic studies is 
complex; but it is also hoped that this overview has revealed glimpses 
of the rich rewards which can be gained from study of the document 
which early Christians carried with them as far as the Gobi Desert in 
the East and to England in the West. 


17 Adolf Harnack, "Tatians Diatessaron und Marcions Commentar zum Evange- 
lium bei Ephraem Syrus,’ ZKG 4 (1881) 492-4; cf. J. Rendel Harris, “Was the Diatessaron 
Anti-Judaic?" HTR 18 (1925) 103-9. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


EUSEBIUS AND THE PASCHAL CONTROVERSY 


Eusebius’ importance as the first church historian cannot be mini- 
mized. Nevertheless, as is often the case with pioneers, his work met 
with criticism, both ancient and modern. Some have assailed the ac- 
curacy or completeness of his reports;' others have lamented his ten- 
dency to cut material to fit the fashion of the day? The question of the 
dating of Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History and its subsequent revisions 
has interested scholarship since Schwartz 1903-1909 edition The 
manuscript tradition of Eusebius' history offers indisputable evidence 
of these "revised and enlarged" editions.^ Such theories, however, focus 


1 Socrates Scholasticus, HE 1.22 (PG 67.136B): “Eusebius ... has mentioned [Mani] 
... but has not entered into minute details concerning him. [I will] supply some par- 
ticulars which he has left unnoticed? Timothy D. Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1981) 140: ^A close inspection of the text and 
a comparison of the History with the documents and writers employed as sources im- 
mediately discloses several grave deficiencies.” 

? Socrates, HE 1.23 (PG 67.141B): “Eusebius Pamphili says that immediately after 
the Synod, Egypt became agitated by internal divisions; not assigning, however, the 
reason for this, so that he has won the reputation of being two-faced, and of avoiding to 
specify the causes of these dissensions from a determination on his part not to give his 
sanction to the proceedings at Nicaea.” Cf. Jacob Burckhardt, The Age of Constantine the 
Great (New York: Pantheon, 1949) 293, who states that Constantine's biography had the 
misfortune to fall "into the hand of the most objectionable of all eulogists (Eusebius), 
who has utterly falsified his likeness? 

3 Eduard Schwartz, Eusebius Werke, Vol. 2: Die Kirchengeschichte (GCS 9; 3 vols.; 
Berlin: Akademie, 1903, 1908, 1909). In the Einleitung to the third volume (xlvii-lxi), 
one finds his theory of four “editions”: (1) Books 1-8 begun in 311; (2) the addition of 
Book 9 in 315; (3) the addition of Book 10 and the revision of Book 9 in 317; and (4) the 
revision of passages relevant to Licinius after his fall in 323 (sic). H. J. Lawlor (Eusebi- 
ana [Oxford: Clarendon, 1912] 243-6) proposed an alternative chronology, in which 
Eusebius began composition of the HE near the turn of the century and completed 
Book 8 about 311; a second edition came shortly thereafter, revising Books 7 and 8; a 
third edition, which appeared shortly after 313, involved the revision of Books 7 and 8, 
and the addition of Book 9; the fourth edition added Book 10 and appeared soon after 
324. Recently, Timothy D. Barnes (“The Editions of Eusebius's Ecclesiastical History; 
GRBS 21 [1980] 191-201) has argued that Books 1-7 were the original edition, which was 
begun and completed before 300, probably about 290. Robert M. Grant (Eusebius as 
Church Historian [Oxford: Clarendon, 1980] 14) agrees with an early date for Books 1-7, 
suggesting that they were completed about 303, a date slightly later than Barnes posits. 

4 See Schwartz, Kirchengeschichte, 3, xlvii-lxi. 
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on Books 8-10. In a recent monograph, Robert M. Grant questioned 
whether Books 1-7 had escaped the revision to which the other books 
had been subjected. He adduced six discrepancies between the first and 
second editions of Books 1-7 which betray revision. In each instance, 
the change reflects Eusebius’ indefatigable desire to remain in step with 
current religious and political fashion.5 At the end of his monograph, 
Grant tentatively suggests that Eusebius’ handling of the Paschal con- 
troversy may be another example of this tendency to revise his earlier 
work in the light of later attitudes.° 

The present study seeks to demonstrate that Eusebius’ description 
of the Paschal controversy in Book 5 is indeed another instance of 
revision inspired by later politico-religious events. Since the History 
ends before the Council of Nicaea, at which the Paschal question was 
addressed, we shall use Eusebius’ Vita Constantini to discern his post- 
Nicene disposition. The evidence presented will show that Eusebius’ 
shift in attitude is palpable, and a sterling example of the sometimes 
brutal revision to which Eusebius subjected the first seven books of 
his History. 


I. The Quartodecimans 


It is clear that the earliest Christians continued to see themselves as Jews 
(cf. Acts 2:46; 3:1; 5:42). Despite Jesus’ post-resurrection admonition to 
“make disciples of all the nations” (Matt 28:19),” the Council of Jerusa- 
lem finds “the Twelve” still in Jerusalem about the year 50, practicing 
circumcision and adhering to Jewish dietary laws. Paul’s description of 
the outcome of that meeting reflects the Judaeo-centrism of the Twelve: 
while Paul and Barnabas would go to the pagans, James, Cephas, and 
John would go to the circumcised (Gal 2:9). Given this, it would be logi- 
cal to assume that the earliest Christians, like the Twelve, continued to 
observe Passover. The evidence indicates that they did. The reason for 
this continuity becomes apparent if one examines the emotional com- 
ponents of the Jewish Passover observance. 


5 Grant, Eusebius, 15-16; 164-9. 

6 Grant, Eusebius, 166-7. 

7 The “Great Commission’ is, of course, a fiction. The author of Acts knows nothing 
of it and instead tells of the apostles’ criticism of Peter's proselytizing actions (Acts 11:1- 
3), Peter’s redundant “revelation” (Acts 11:4-17), and the apostles’ subsequent “amaze- 
ment” that “God evidently can give even the pagans the repentance that leads to life” 
(Acts 11:18). 
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Following the instructions given in Exodus, a Passover lamb was 
slain in the afternoon of the 14th day of the Jewish month of Nisan and 
roasted. That evening, after the 14th of Nisan had “dawned” into the 
15th at sunset, it was eaten with unleavened bread and bitter herbs. The 
festival marked the miraculous rescue of the Jews by God through the 
death of the first-born of the Egyptians, and the subsequent liberation 
of the Jews from slavery. In observing Passover at the time of Jesus, the 
Jews read and elaborated on Exodus 12, in anticipation of another mi- 
raculous event: the eschatological coming of the Messiah. Exodus Rab- 
bah 15.1 (apropos of Exod 12:2) speaks of the month of Nisan as the 
month of the “first and final redemption? Other emotions were thanks- 
giving for the loving-kindness of God which caused him to intervene 
and save his chosen people; the experience of liberation, so longed for; 
joy, at being free from slavery; and remembrance, for this mighty act 
of God worked so long ago, and repeated in other forms since (cf. Isa 
44:24-28). 

These same emotions were equally appropriate to early Christians as 
they looked at Passover. According to the Gospel of John, the 14th of 
Nisan was the day on which Jesus had died: he was the new “sacrificial 
lamb.” Following the chronology of the Synoptics, Jesus celebrated a 
last, eschatologically charged Passover meal with his disciples (cf. Luke 
22:16 and 18: “I shall not eat it again until it is fulfilled in the kingdom of 
God .... I shall not drink from the fruit of the vine until the kingdom of 
God comes”), and then was executed on the 15th of Nisan. Following ei- 
ther chronology, a Christian would find the night of the 14th/15th Nisan 
charged with eschatological tension,? as well as feelings of thanksgiving 
(for the manifestation of God’s love in Jesus’ sacrifice), the experience 
of liberation (from death and sin), joy (at this liberation and in expecta- 
tion of Jesus return), and remembrance (of Jesus, his acts, and words: 
“do this in remembrance of me’). 

Since Passover was a lunar festival, it rotated through all the days 
of the week. Consequently, those Christians who followed the Jewish 
calendar might find the day of Jesus’ death falling on a Wednesday. If 
they marked his resurrection as well, and that day were reckoned three 
days later, then Friday would become the day of the anastasis. This is, of 
course, at odds with the stipulation that the observance of Jesus’ death 


8 Cf. the remark of Jerome (Comm. in Matth. 4, on Matt 25:6 [ed. Emile Bonnard; 
SC 259]): “in the vigil of Pascha, before midnight the people were not permitted to 
disband, for they were awaiting the advent of Christ.” 
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always fall on a Friday, and his resurrection always on the following 
Sunday. 

Those who held a “Christian” Passover on the ı4th of Nisan were 
known as the Quartodecimans (in Greek, the teooapeokatdexatitat). 
It is self-evident that this tradition must be very ancient, for the evolu- 
tion of Christian praxis has always been away from Jewish practices, 
not towards them. Much of questionable value has been written about 
the Quartodecimans, probably because our evidence—much of it from 
Eusebius—is so meager and elusive. For example, it has been suggested 
that the Quartodecimans celebrated Easter on the fourteenth of Nisan;? 
that the Quartodeciman chronology was based on Johannine chronol- 
ogy, at the expense of the Synoptics;? and that the Good Friday-Easter 
Sunday practice supported by Victor (see below for Victor) can only 
be traced back to ca. 115 (the time of Xystus reign as bishop of Rome)." 


° So Josef Jungmann, Liturgie der christlichen Frühzeit bis auf Gregor den Grossen 
(Fribourg [Suisse]: Universitätsverlag, 1967) 38: “Die Gemeinden in Kleinasien hatten 
die Überlieferung (und sie beriefen sich dabei auf die Apostel Johannes und Philippus), 
dass Ostern immer mit dem Pascha der Juden gefeiert werden solle, nämlich am 14. 
des Monats Nisan.” Unless Jungmann is following Wolfgang Huber (Passa und Ostern 
[BZNW 35; Berlin: Tópelmann, 1969] 25-31) in arguing that the Quartodeciman ob- 
servance combined the celebration of Jesus' death and resurrection into a single event, 
he must mean that the death of Jesus (i.e., “Karfreitag” [Good Friday]), not “Ostern” 
(Easter), is to be observed with the Jewish Passover. Such terminological imprecision 
abounds in the literature; the result is confusion. 

10 So Huber, Passa und Ostern, 21-25. There is no question but that marking Jesus’ 
death on the evening of the 14th/1sth of Nisan would be in agreement with Johan- 
nine chronology, but the fact that the Quartodecimans held an eschatologically charged 
"Christian" Passover meal on that evening is a feature reminiscent of the Synoptics 
(according to the Gospel of John, Jesus was killed before the Passover meal was eaten). 
This suggests that the Quartodecimans were not totally beholden to one or another 
evangelist. See Bernhard Lohse’s objections to the theory of exclusive Johannine de- 
pendence in his Das Passafest der Quartodecimaner (Beitráge zur Fórderung christli- 
cher Theologie, 2° Reihe, 54; Gütersloh: Bertelsmann, 1953) 136-7. 

u So Lohse, Das Passafest, 117: “Irenäus sagt also, daß die römischen Christen seit 
Xystus (etwa 115 n. Chr.) uf) tpoóvrec im Sinne der quartodecimanischen Praxis ge- 
wesen sind. Will man das positiv ausdrücken, so kann das nichts anderes heißen, als 
daß sie seit dieser Zeit ihre noch heute gültige Praxis, d.h. das Osterfest, haben? In this 
Lohse is following L. Duchesne, H. Koch, K. Holl, M. Goguel, and J. van Goudoever. 

Against this, see Willi Rordorf, "Zum Ursprung des Osterfestes am Sonntag,’ TZ 18 
(1962) 167-89. Rordorf asks: if the Quartodeciman praxis were the only form prior to 
115, then (1) What (unknown) event could have precipitated such a radical changeover 
from the Quartodeciman to the present practice? (2) Whence would the present form 
have come? Was it created de novo by Xystus or some other early second-century figure? 
(3) Could one really expect such a changeover to have occurred without any comment 
in our sources, other than Eusebius’ second- and third-hand reports? (3) If the Good 
Friday-Easter sequence were relatively recent, then how can one account for the fact that 
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There is not even agreement over which documents reflect Quartodeci- 
man practices, and which do not.” 

Working conservatively with our sources, it would appear that the 
Quartodeciman observance began with a fast, which paralleled the 
Jewish fast in preparation for Passover. Ihe fast ended with the celebra- 
tion of a Passover meal, about midnight, at which time the advent of 
the Messiah was expected. It would appear that the Quartodecimans 
celebrated the Eucharist only once a year, during this meal. Our sources 
tell us nothing of how the Quartodecimans marked Jesus resurrection, 
if they did so at all. 

Liturgically, the Quartodeciman observance would have been vir- 
tually indistinguishable from the Jewish Passover. Theologically, their 
practice was more insightful than later Christian practice, for it made 
Jesus’ death the supreme moment of the religious calendar, not his res- 
urrection. After all, Christian theology does not proclaim that Jesus 
"rose from the dead for our sins"; rather, he died for our sins? His death 
is the paradoxical, salvific act, not the resurrection. This point was not 
lost on the Quartodecimans. 


II. Eusebius and the Quartodecimans 


Our first clear? description of the Quartodeciman observance comes 
from Eusebius, who writes that 


the entire Christian world (other than the Quartodecimans) was already (apparently) 
"unanimous" (Eusebius, HE 5.23.2) in supporting the new sequence by the time of Victor? 

Rordorf’s conclusion (correct, to my mind) is that “das römische Osterfest eventuell ein 
ebenso hohes (vielleicht apostolisches) Alter hat wie die quartodecimanische Tradition? (189). 

? Texts such as the mid to late second century Peri Pascha by Melito of Sardis, our 
oldest piece of Christian Kunstprosa, and the anonymous Epistola apostolorum have 
sections which may reflect Quartodeciman praxis, but the attempt to stipulate that they 
do is fraught with difficulties; see the warning of S. G. Hall, Melito of Sardis: On Pascha 
and Fragments (Oxford Early Christian Texts; Oxford: Clarendon, 1979) xxiv-xxvi. 

In addition to the above-named sources, other important studies of the Quarto- 
decimans include: August Strobel, Ursprung und Geschichte des frühchristlichen Os- 
terkalenders (TU 121; Berlin: Akademie, 1977), who provides a careful analysis of the 
various calendars, distinguishes between lunar and solar Quartodecimans, and dem- 
onstrates that the issue addressed at the Council of Nicaea was the problem ofthe lunar 
Quartodecimans (389); idem, Texte zur Geschichte des frühchristlichen Osterkalenders 
(Liturgiewissenschaftliche Quellen und Forschungen 64; Münster: Aschendorf, 1984); 
Raniero Cantalamessa, Ostern in der Alten Kirche (Traditio Christiana 4; Bern: Lange, 
1981), a convenient collection of patristic texts on the subject; and George La Piana, 
“The Roman Church at the End of the Second Century,’ HTR 18 (1925) 201-77. 

5 Cf the remarks of Hall mentioned in n. 12 above. 
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At that time [probably about 191] no small controversy arose because all 
the dioceses of Asia thought it right, as though by more ancient tradition, 
to observe for the feast of the Savior's passover the | fourteenth day of the 
moon, on which the Jews had been commanded to kill the lamb. Thus 
it was necessary to finish the fast on that day, whatever day of the week 
it might be. Yet it was not the custom to celebrate in this manner in the 
churches throughout the rest of the world, for from apostolic tradition 
they kept the custom which still exists that it is not right to finish the 
fast on any day save that of the resurrection of our Savior. Meetings and 
conferences with bishops were held on this point, and all unanimously 
formulated in their letters the doctrine of the church for those in every 
country that the mystery of the Lord’s resurrection from the dead could 
be celebrated on no day save Sunday, and that on that day alone we should 
celebrate the end of the paschal fast. (HE 5.23.1-2, modified) 


Two themes seem to be competing in this passage. It appears that the 
original point at issue is the ending of the fast: the Quartodecimans did 
so in concert with the Jewish Passover, marking the day of Jesus’ death; 
the Great Church did so on the Sunday following Passover, marking the 
day of Jesus’ resurrection. But then the topic under discussion seems to 
shift to the issue of on which day the “mystery of the Lord’s resurrec- 
tion” is to be celebrated. We learn that “meetings and conferences with 
bishops were held on this point, and all unanimously” decided that the 
celebration must be on “the Lord’s Day” (a Sunday), and “never on any 
(other) day.” Since this controversy took place about 191 (see below), 
and since the question of the day on which Easter was to be celebrated 
was still a vexed problem at the Council of Nicaea in 325, one wonders 
how “unanimous” the decision of the “meetings and conferences with 
bishops” was. 

The antipodes in the Quartodeciman controversy were, for the Great 
Church, Victor, bishop of Rome, and, for the Quartodecimans, Poly- 
crates, bishop of Ephesus. Since Victor became Roman pontiff in 189 
and died in 198 CE," we can date the controversy to that period; ca. 191 
is most commonly proposed. In Victors biography we may begin to 
discern some of the East-versus-West character of the conflict, for he 
was born in Africa, and is reported to have been the first Latin ecclesi- 
astical writer. It is Eusebius who provides us with a description of the 
roles of Polycrates and Victor in the controversy: 


^ Liber pontificatis (ed. L. Duchesne; 3 vols.; Paris: Boccard, 1886) 1.137. On Victor, 
see Otto Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur (5 vols.; Darmstadt: Wis- 
senschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1962) 1.437-9. 

5 So Jerome, De vir. ill. 53 (ed. E. C. Richardson; TU 14; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1896) 31: Ter- 
tullianus presbyter nunc demum primus post Victorem et Apollonium Latinorum ponitur. 
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Ihe bishops in Asia were led by Polycrates in persisting that it was nec- 
essary to keep the custom which had been handed down to them of 
old. Polycrates himself in a document which he addressed to Victor 
and to the church of Rome, expounds the tradition which had come 
to him as follows: “Therefore we keep the day undeviatingly, neither 
adding nor taking away, for in Asia great luminaries sleep, and they 
will rise on the day of the coming of the Lord, when he shall come 
with glory from heaven and seek out all the saints. Such were Philip of 
the twelve apostles, and two of his daughters who grew old as virgins, 
who sleep | in Hierapolis, and another daughter of his, who lived in 
the Holy Spirit, rests in Ephesus. Moreover, there is also John, who lay 
on the Lord’s breast, who was a priest wearing the breastplate, and a 
martyr, and teacher. He sleeps at Ephesus. And there is also Polycarp at 
Smyrna, both bishop and martyr, and Thraseas, both bishop and martyr 
from Eumenaea, who sleeps in Smyrna. And why should I speak of Sa- 
garis, bishop and martyr, who sleeps at Laodicea, and Papirius, too, the 
blessed, and Melito the eunuch, who lived entirely in the Holy Spirit, 
who lies in Sardis, waiting for the visitation from heaven when he shall 
rise from the dead? All these kept the fourteenth day of the passover 
according to the gospel, not swerving, but following according to the 
rule of the faith. And I also, Polycrates, the least of you all, live accord- 
ing to the tradition of my kinsmen, and some of them have I followed. 
For seven of my family were bishops and I am the eighth, and my kins- 
men ever kept the day when the people put away the leaven. Therefore, 
brethren, I who have lived sixty-five years in the Lord and conversed 
with brethren from every country, and have studied all holy Scripture, 
am not afraid of threats, for they have said who were greater than I, “We 
must obey God rather than men: ... 

And I could mention the bishops who are present whom you required 
me to summon, and I did so. If I write their names they would be many 
multitudes; and they knowing my feeble humanity, agreed with the letter, 
knowing that not in vain is my head grey, but that I have ever lived in 
Christ Jesus.” (HE 5.24.1-8) 


Polycrates' letter to Victor is poignant, if for no other reason than his 
apparent sincerity and forthrightness. The number of adherents to his 
Quartodeciman position is also impressive: he claims two apostles (the 
"Beloved Disciple" John, and Philip) and a minimum of ten bishops 
(Polycarp and Thraseas, the seven bishops of Polycrates’ family, and the 
“multitude” of “bishops who are present"), as well as Papirius, Melito,'é 
and three daughters of the apostle Philip. 


16 This is almost certainly the same Melito of Sardis who authored Peri Pascha. 
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Although both scripture" and tradition? supported the Quartodeci- 
man position, Victor's reaction was incisive: 


Upon this Victor, who presided in Rome, immediately tried to cut off 
from the common unity the dioceses of all Asia, together with the ad- 
jacent churches, on the ground of heterodoxy, and he indited letters an- 
nouncing that all the Christians there were absolutely excommunicated. 
(HE 5.24.9) 


The action of Victor is significant on two grounds. First, it is the earliest 
known incidence of excommunication on the grounds of heteropraxis; 
second, it is the earliest recorded attempt by the Roman see to impose 
its standards beyond its boundaries.’ 

At this point, according to Eusebius, Irenaeus intervened in the 
crisis. The bishop of Lyons, who in his youth sat at the feet of Poly- 
carp, and whose home was in the East, came to the defense of the 
Quartodecimans: 


Irenaeus ... though he recommends that the mystery of the Lord's res- 
urrection be celebrated only on the Lord’s day, yet nevertheless exhorts 
Victor suitably and at length not to excommunicate whole churches of 
God for following a tradition of ancient custom, and continues as follows: 
“For the controversy is not only about the day, but also about the actual 
character of the fast; for some think that they ought to fast one day, oth- 
ers two, others even more, some count their day as forty hours, day and 
night. And such variation of observance did not begin in our own time, 
but much earlier, in the days of our predecessors who, it would appear, 
disregarding strictness maintained a practice which is simple and yet al- 
lows for personal preference, establishing it for the future, and nonethe- 
less all these lived in peace, and we also live in peace with one another 
and the disagreement in the fast confirms our agreement in the faith” 
(HE 5.24.11-13) 


7 Johannine chronology supports Jesus’ death on the 14th of Nisan; Synoptic chro- 
nology supports celebration of an eschatologically charged “Christian” Passover meal. 

8 Eusebius quotes Irenaeus’ Ad Florinum as saying that “[Polycarp had] intercourse 
with John and with the others who had seen the Lord” (HE 5.20.6); this is usually taken 
to refer to John, the apostle. That Polycarp, who died in 156, knew Polycrates, who, in 
the letter cited at HE 5.24.7, says he is sixty-five years old in the 190s, is a virtual certain- 
ty, given the fact that less than fifty miles separated their respective sees, the port cities 
of Smyrna and Ephesus. At the time of Polycarp’s death, Polycrates would have been in 
his fifties. The Quartodeciman tradition, then, could claim to have originated with the 
apostles John and Philip, been passed on viva voce to Polycarp, and then to Polycrates. 

19 Such attempts were, of course, never accepted by the Eastern churches. Disagree- 
ment over limits of Roman authority was one of the causes of the eventual schism of 
1054, which created the present Greek Orthodox Church. The next known attempt of 
Rome to exercise authority beyond its boundaries is described by—and resisted by— 
Cyprian in his 51st Epistle, penned about 251. 
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Eusebius then continues to quote Irenaeus, who elaborates on the ear- 
lier disagreement: 


“Among these too were the presbyters before Soter, who presided over 
the church of which you [Victor] are now the leader, I mean Anicetus 
and Pius and Telesphorus and Xystus. They did not themselves observe it 
[un] tnpoüvtes] nor did they enjoin it on those who followed them, and 
though they did not keep it they were none the less at peace with those 
from the dioceses in which it was observed when they came to them, 
although to observe it was more objectionable to those who did not do 
so. And no one was ever rejected for this reason, but the presbyters before 
you who did not observe it sent the Eucharist to those from other dio- 
ceses who did; and when the blessed Polycarp was staying in Rome in the 
time of Anicetus, though they disagreed a little about some other things 
as well, they immediately made peace, having no wish for strife between 
them on this matter. For neither was Anicetus able to persuade Polycarp 
not to observe it, inasmuch as he had always done so in company with 
John the disciple of our Lord and the other apostles with whom he had 
associated; nor did Polycarp persuade Anicetus to observe it, for he said 
that he ought to keep the custom of those who were presbyters before 
him. And under these circumstances they communicated with each oth- 
er, and in the church Anicetus yielded the celebration of the Eucharist 
to Polycarp, obviously out of respect, and they parted from each other 
in peace, for the peace of the whole church was kept both by those who 
observed the day and by those who did not.” 

And Irenaeus, who deserves his name, making an eirenicon in this 
way, gave exhortations of this kind for the peace of the church. (HE 
5.24.14-18) 


This is the gist of Eusebius’ presentation of the Quartodeciman con- 
troversy. Since no more is heard of Victor’s excommunication, it is as- 
sumed that it was withdrawn under pressure from Irenaeus and other 
moderates. Whatever the final disposition, Quartodecimans remained 
active in Asia Minor for many years. The historian Socrates Scholasti- 
cus reports that during John Chrysostom’s reign as bishop of Constan- 
tinople (398-404), he “deprived many of the ... Quartodecimans of their 
churches” Nestorius (bishop of Constantinople from 428 to 431) took 
similar actions to combat the group." Socrates’ slightly later contempo- 
rary, Sozomen, whose history was written between 439 and 450, speaks 
of the Quartodecimans as still active.” 


20 HE 6.11 (PG 67.697C). 
^ HE 7.29 (PG 67.805A). 
? HE 7.18 (PG 67.1472-3, esp. 1473A). 
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A critical examination of Eusebius’ presentation of the events shows 
some interesting inconsistencies. First, it is strange to hear that “meet- 
ings and conferences with bishops were held on this point,’ for we re- 
main uninformed about these “meetings and conferences” from any 
other source. Second, as already remarked, it is surprising to hear that 
“all unanimously formulated in their letters the doctrine of the church 
for those in every country,’ for this “unanimity” is exactly what was 
lacking between 190 and 325, when the second—some would say first— 
item on the agenda of the Council of Nicaea? was to gain unanimity 
in the observance of Easter, a unanimity which was lacking! Third, the 
effect of Eusebius’ lengthy quotation of Polycrates’ letter to Victor, and 
of his equally lengthy citation of Irenaeus’ letter, is utterly contrary to 
the expressed “unanimous” formula of the “meetings and conferences,” 
which decided that (1) the fast should end only on the day of the resur- 
rection (against the Quartodeciman practice of ending the fast on the 
day of Jesus’ death), and (2) the celebration of the resurrection must be 
on a Sunday (against the Quartodeciman practice of celebrating it three 
days after Passover, which rotated through the days of the week). Both 
Polycrates’ and Irenaeus letters plead for tolerance, and both legitimize 
the Quartodeciman practice—Polycrates by citing apostolic authority 
and tradition, Irenaeus by citing the respect Anicetus had earlier ac- 
corded the venerable martyr and Quartodeciman, Polycarp. These in- 
consistencies suggest that something is amiss in the text. What might 
it be? 


Ill. Eusebius and His World 


In order to analyze these discrepancies, one must first discern something 
of Eusebius’ national, personal, and theological positions. Although 
we know little of his life, it is fairly certain that Eusebius was born in 
Caesarea about 263. This was the city which had ordained Origen and 
which, when he was condemned by synods in Alexandria and—signifi- 
cantly—Rome,” | sheltered him after his excommunication. It was in 
Caesarea that Origen deposited his library, began a school, and contin- 


3 So W.H. C. Frend, The Rise of Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) 499: “The 
fixing of the date of Easter, independent of Jewish calculations of 14 Nisan, was the 
emperors second reason for summoning the council? N. Zernov (“Eusebius and the 
Paschal Controversy at the End of the Second Century,’ Church Quarterly Review 116 
(1933) 32) claims that settling the date of Easter was the primary reason for the council. 

24 Jerome, Ep. 33.4 (PL 22.447): “In damnationem ejus consentit urbs Romana.” 
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ued his scholarship until his death in 254— within a decade of Eusebius’ 
birth. After Origens death, his library came under the curatorship of 
Pamphilus, who had studied in Alexandria under the Origenist teacher 
Pierius. In his youth, Eusebius assisted Pamphilus; about the year 308 
he coauthored the Apology for Origen with him.” Breathing the air of 
Origen’s own library, having learned from and assisted Origens princi- 
pal defender, it is self-evident that Eusebius was not only an Easterner, 
but also a supporter of Origen.” 

It is not surprising to learn that Eusebius should later have been Ar- 
ian in his theology." Like Origen, Arius also taught subordinationism, 
and, like Origen, Arius was also expelled from the Alexandrian church, 
in 318. Also like Origen, Arius found support in the East, from Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia, and our Eusebius, who by that time was bishop of 
Caesarea.?? In the subsequent to and fro, Arius main opponent, Atha- 
nasius, appealed to Rome, which, as in the case of Origen, supported 
the decision of the Alexandrian church.” 

Through all of this, one thread connects the parts: Eusebius’ sym- 
pathies and sensitivities were those of an Easterner. Like the rest of 
the East, Eusebius defended Origen and Arius. His interest in his local 
church is apparent in his hagiographic Martyrs of Palestine. His interest 
in Judaism is evident in the Chronicle, which attempts to show that the 
Jewish-Christian tradition is older than any other world order. And, in 
what increasingly became a bone of contention between East and West, 
namely the rivalry of Rome versus Constantinople—of Papism versus 
Caesaro-papism, Eusebius sided with the East, and became “the first 
theoretician of Byzantine Caesaro-papism.”2° 

With this information in place, we may now reflect on Eusebius’ 
ambiguous and contradictory presentation of the Quartodecimans in 
Book 5 of the History. 


3 On Pamphilus, esp. as the intermediary between Origen and Eusebius, see Barnes, 
Constantine and Eusebius, 93-95, 198-201. 

6 Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius, 81-105. [See also the essay by C. Kannengiesser 
in this collection. Eds.] 

7 Barnes (Constantine and Eusebius, 202) notes that there may be a direct link be- 
tween Arius and Eusebius in the person of Achillas, a priest in Alexandria, and another 
student (like Pamphilus) of Pierius. See also Barnes (Constantine and Eusebius, 205-6, 
213, 226-7) on Eusebius’ defense of Arius. 

28 See Frances M. Young, From Nicaea to Chalcedon (Philadelphia: Fortress; Lon- 
don: SCM, 1983) 58-64; Frend, The Rise of Christianity, 524-7. 

29 Frend, The Rise of Christianity, 529. 

3° Young, From Nicaea, 23. 
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IV. Eusebius and the Winds of Change 


In his Life of Constantine, left unfinished when he died in 339,” Eusebius 
quotes a letter of Constantine on the decision ofthe Council of Nicaea 
concerning the Paschal controversy: 


The question concerning the most holy day of Easter was discussed, and 
it was resolved by the united judgment of all present, that this feast ought 
to be kept by all and in every place on one and the same day. For what 
can be more becoming or honorable to us than that this feast, from which 
we date our hopes of immortality, should be observed unfailingly by all 
alike, according to one ascertained order and arrangement? And first of 
all, it appeared an unworthy thing that in the | celebration of this most 319 
holy feast we should follow the practice of the Jews, who have impiously 
defiled their hands with enormous sin, and are therefore deservedly af- 
flicted with blindness of soul. For we have it in our power, if we abandon 
their custom, to prolong the due observance of this ordinance to future 
ages, by a truer order, which we have preserved from the very day of 
the passion until the present time. Let us then have nothing in common 
with the detestable Jewish crowd; for we have received from our Savior 
a different way. A course at once legitimate and honorable lies open to 
our most holy religion. Beloved brethren, let us with one consent adopt 
this course, and withdraw ourselves from all participation in their base- 
ness. For their boast is absurd indeed, that it is not in our power without 
instruction from them to observe these things. For how should they be 
capable of forming a sound judgment, who, since their parricidal guilt 
in slaying their Lord, have been subject to direction, not of reason, but 
of ungoverned passion, and are swayed by every impulse of the made 
spirit that is in them? Hence it is that on this point as well as others they 
have no perception of the truth, so that, being altogether ignorant of the 
true adjustment of this question, they sometimes celebrate Easter twice 
in the same year ... We must consider, too, that a discordant judgment in a 
case of such importance, and respecting such a solemnity of our religion, 
must needs be contrary to the Divine will. For our Savior has left us one 
feast in commemoration of the day of our deliverance, I mean the day 
of His most holy passion; and He has willed that His Catholic Church 
should be one, the members of which, however scattered in many and di- 
verse places, are yet cherished by one pervading spirit, that is, by the will 
of God. And let your Holinesses’ sagacity reflect how grievous and scan- 
dalous it is that on the self-same days some should be engaged in fasting, 
others in festive enjoyment; and again, that after the days of Easter some 
should lend their countenance to banquets and amusements, while oth- 
ers are fulfilling the appointed fasts. It is, then, plainly the will of Divine 


3 See Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius, 265-6, esp. n. 66 (p. 401) for the dating of 
the work and its essentially Eusebian core. 
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Providence ... that this usage should receive fitting correction, and be re- 
duced to one uniform rule. (Vita Const. 3.18) 


The position Nicaea adopted is clear: the practice of the whole church 
was to be standardized on a non-Jewish (i.e., non-Quartodeciman) 
model. This is consistent with one aspect of Eusebius’ description of 
the much earlier controversy between Victor and Polycrates: recall that 
Eusebius states that after “meetings and conferences” it was “unani- 
mously” agreed that the paschal fast should end on no other day than 
the day of the resurrection, which must always be a Sunday (HE 5.23.1- 
2). But, as noted before, the plea for tolerance implicit in Eusebius’ pres- 
entation of the letters of Polycrates and Irenaeus, and his description of 
the Quartodecimans as preserving an apostolically founded practice, 
run counter to the position adopted at Nicaea. What can account for 
this discrepancy? 

The decision of the Council of Nicaea left no room for Quarto- 
deciman practice. Since the decision was specifically supported by 
Constantine, Eusebius would have had little choice (or little motiva- 
tion?) to do anything but support the policy. But prior to Nicaea, one 
may reasonably conjecture that Eusebius’ sympathies were with the 
Quartodecimans. 

If one ignores the anachronistic references to “unanimous decisions” 
by “meetings and conferences,” and focuses on the source documents 
Eusebius quotes, one recovers a version of the events which is literarily 
and historically consistent. Eusebius’ original edition of Book 5 would 
have presented the events surrounding the Quartodeciman controversy 
of ca. 191, in which the principal issue was the day upon which the pas- 
chal fast terminated. The report would have (1) told of the controversy 
over the date of the ending of the fast (5.23.1); (2) quoted the letter of 
Polycrates (5.24.2-8); (3) given Victor's response (5.24.9); and (4) quot- 
ed Irenaeus letter to Victor, in which he held up Anicetus and Polycarp 
and their peaceful resolution of their differences as a model for Victor 
(5.24.11-13). 

Such an account agrees with what we know of Eusebius, for it is an 
account which supports a minority Eastern practice at the expense of 
a (dominantly) Western one; it establishes the validity of the Eastern 
Quartodeciman observance by demonstrating its apostolicity; it makes 
Victor, the bishop of Rome, look like an ignorant, impulsive dolt, un- 


# Note that the day of the week on which the resurrection was observed was not the 
primary issue, but would, of course, have been implicit in the whole question. 
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worthy of respect; and it provides a precedent (the mutual recognition 
of valid praxis by Anicetus and Polycarp) for permitting allegedly “het- 
erodox” traditions within the Great Church. This last point is congru- 
ent with the autocephalous structure of the Eastern church, and nullifies 
Roman claims of primacy. Each of these points conforms with what 
we know of Eusebius personally: an Easterner; a champion of minor- 
ity, “heterodox” opinions (Origen); an opponent of Rome (which con- 
demned Origen); an exponent of the tolerance implicit in the autoceph- 
alous structure of the Eastern church. 

In addition to this circumstantial evidence, there is a small piece of 
textual evidence which may (or may not) be of import. There is a slight 
verbal similarity between the language Eusebius uses in the History (os- 
tensibly penned no later than 315, or, perhaps, if one follows Barnes, as 
early as 290) to describe the “unanimous” decision of the “meetings and 
conferences,’ and the language found in the much later Vita Const. 3.18, 
which was penned ca. 339: 

HE 5.23.1-2: ... obvodot di] kai ovykpotrjoet; ENIOKÖNWV mů TAÙTÒV 
EylvoVTO, zr&vrec TE Wid yvouy SU ETLOTOAWV EKKÄNOLAOTIKOV óyua. ... 
Vita Const. 3.18: ... &80&e KoA yvoun xa óc éyetv Ent uiác r|uépag mavtac 
TOUS áravrayoó ériveAeiv. 


Whether this similarity is the result of chance (how else would one 
speak of the agreement?), or whether it is a textual indication of revi- 
sion of Book 5 of the History under the influence of the phraseology 
current after the Council of Nicaea, will never be known. Regardless 
of how one evaluates the textual similarity, the contradictions implicit 
in Eusebius account of the Victor-Polycrates controversy suggest that 
the portion of Eusebius’ History which agrees with the sentiments and 
language of the Vita Constantini but disagrees with the overall thrust of 
Eusebius report on the debate in the History is the product of a post- 
Nicene revision of Book 5 of the History. 

Prior to the Council of Nicaea, the Quartodeciman dossier perfectly 
suited Eusebius' needs. It ridiculed Rome, supported dissent, hetero- 
praxis, and the "Eastern" way of doing things. It even suggested that 
the Quartodeciman observance, founded in the East, had greater an- 
tiquity than the observance Victor attempted to impose: ex oriente lux. 
The decision of the Council of Nicaea was, however, so sweeping, and 
Eusebius’ relationship with Constantine so supportive (or tenuous?), 
that after 325 he felt obliged to revise his account of the Quartodeci- 
man controversy in Book 5. With a not-so-deft stroke of the pen, Euse- 
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bius retrojected the unanimity of the Council of Nicaea back to ca. 191, 
creating a “precedent” for the Council’s decision. He further confused 
the account by introducing a new element, namely the issue which had 
been foremost at Nicaea: the day on which the resurrection was to be 
celebrated (the original point of tension had been the day upon which 
the fast was to end: on the day of Jesus’ death or resurrection). After 
Nicaea, Eusebius’ sympathies were still with Origen—and now Arius; 
he was still an Easterner, prizing the traditions of his own church; and 
his support of its autocephalous structure now extended to Caesaro- 
papism, all at the expense of the Roman model. But the winds of change 
were blowing, and it was time for “the first thoroughly dishonest and 
unfair historian of ancient times"? to change with them. The real ques- 
tion, however, is whether it was by intent or by oversight that Eusebius 
executed his revision of Book 5 in such a superficial manner that we 
can reconstruct his original version—a version which remains not only 
an invaluable historical source for learning about the Quartodecimans, 
but also a potent arrow directed at his opponents. 


3 Johannes Quasten (Patrology [4 vols.; Utrecht and Antwerp: Spectrum, 1966- 
1986] 3.319) credits the phrase to Jacob Burckhardt, but I have been unable to locate it 
in either M. Hadas’ 1949 English translation of Burckhardt’s Die Zeit Constantins des 
Grossen, or the fourth German edition (Leipzig: Kroner, 1924). 

[Editors’ note: the phrase can be found e.g. in the Basel edition of 1955 (Schwabe), 
262: “Euseb ist nicht etwa ein Fanatiker; er kannte die profane Seele Constantins und 
seine kalte, schreckliche Herrschbegier recht gut und wußte die wahren Ursachen 
des Krieges ohne Zweifel genau; er ist aber der erste durch und durch unredliche Ge- 
schichtschreiber des Altertums? In Hadas’ English translation (The Age of Constantine 
the Great, London: Routledge, 1949 [reprinted 1983]), 283: “Eusebius is no fanatic; he 
understands Constantines secular spirit and his cold and terrible lust for power well 
enough and doubtless knows the true causes of the war quite precisely. But he is the first 
thoroughly dishonest historian of antiquity.” The form quoted by Petersen derives from 
B. L. Wolf’s translation of Lietzmann (From Constantine to Julian. A History of the Early 
Church vol. 3, London: Lutterworth, 1950, 163).] 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


WHAT TEXT CAN NEW TESTAMENT 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM ULTIMATELY REACH*?* 


The question posed in the title’ of this paper is daunting for many rea- 
sons, but for one above all: in my opinion it strikes to the heart of the 
dilemma upon which New Testament textual criticism is caught. Our 
study begins by sketching the problems which led to the dilemma. Next, 
three exhibits which illustrate the dilemma will be presented; they will 
be glossed with remarks from other scholars. The final section uses the 
insights gained from the exhibits to answer the question ^What text can 
New Testament textual criticism ultimately reach?" 


I. Prologue 


The classicist Paul Maas observed that "The business of textual crit- 
icism is to produce a text as close as possible to the original.” Few 
would disagree with Maas' noble-sounding dictum, but applying it to 
the text of the New Testament is especially difficult. First and fore- 
most among the problems is the difficulty of defining “original.” The 


* Reproduced by kind permission of Uitgeverij Kok (http://www.kok.nl). 

1 The title was suggested by the convener of the section and our host in Münster, 
Prof. Dr. Barbara Aland. It stems from a series of discussions between us on this sub- 
ject, conducted both informally and in the Textual Criticism Seminar of the Studiorum 
Novi Testamenti Societas. 

2 P. Maas, Textual Criticism (translated from the 3rd German edition [1957]: Oxford 
1958), 3. Maas was, of course, a proponent of "stemmatics;' the school of textual criti- 
cism associated with the name of Karl Lachmann (1793-1851). While still ubiquitous in 
handbooks of New Testament textual criticism, classicists now recognize that Lach- 
manns approach is beset with problems. M. D. Reeve summed up the position of clas- 
sicists by asserting that "establishing the exclusive derivation of one manuscript from 
another is not merely difficult but impossible" (“Eliminatio codicum descriptorum: A 
Methodological Problem, in Editing Greek and Latin Texts, ed. J. N. Grant [New York 
1989], 1). See also J. Willis, Latin Textual Criticism, Illinois Studies in Language and Lit- 
erature 61 (Urbana/Chicago/London 1972), who remarks that "Lachmannian methods 
would fail every time that they were applied" (30), because the practical difficulties are 
too great: "between the sixth and ninth centuries the lives of classical manuscripts were 
liable to be of short continuance and full of trouble.” Willis goes on to observe that “a 
stemma can sometimes tell us which is the reading best attested, never which is the 
best” (32, italics added). 
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Gospel of Mark illustrates the point. Is the “original” Mark the “Mark” 
found in our fourth-century and later manuscripts? Or is it the “Mark” 
recovered from the so-called “minor agreements” between Matthew 
and Luke? And which—if any—of the four extant endings of “Mark” 
is “original”? 

And how does the “Secret Gospel of Mark”—apparently known to 
and cited by Clement of Alexandria—relate to the “original” Mark? It 
is clear that, without even having to consider individual variants, de- 
termining which “Mark” is “original” is a difficult—and perhaps even 
impossible—task. 

Another obstacle is the sheer number of sources now available to the 
textual critic. When Erasmus set out to produce his edition of the New 
Testament in 1516, he employed only six manuscripts all dating from 
the eleventh century and later; with one exception (MS 1), all were of 
the Byzantine text-type.? He also relied heavily on the Vulgate; Patristic 
evidence was ignored. Today, however, one must reckon not only with 
thousands of manuscripts, but also with hundreds of Patristic texts, 
as well as a growing miscellany of apocryphal and liturgical odds and 
ends. It should be pointed out, however, that this surfeit of evidence 
is not a new problem; it was already evident in 1720, when Richard 
Bentley rather modestly proposed not to recover a text “as close as pos- 
sible to the original,” but only to produce “an edition of the Gr. Test. [= 
Greek Testament] exactly as it was in the best exemplars at the time of 
the Council of Nice [= Nicaea]” (i.e., in 325 CE).* Bentley’s lead manu- 
script (which he described as “the oldest and best in the world”5) was 
Codex Alexandrinus (MS A, fifth century). Bentley assumed that by 
supplementing this “oldest and best” manuscript with readings from 
other manuscripts—all of which he presumed were later than Codex 
Alexandrinus—and from the Latin Vulgate, he could triangulate back 
to the single recension which he presumed existed at the time of the 
Council of Nicaea. His project, however, led to unexpected discoveries, 
especially in one of the earliest collations of Codex Vaticanus (MS B, 


3 He used MSS 1eap ir 2e 2ap 4ap 7p. Their dates are, respectively: XH, XH, XII, 
XII, XV, and XI. Note that for the gospels, Erasmus had 2 MSS, for Acts 3 MSS, for the 
corpus paulinum 4 MSS, and for Revelations, only 1 defective MS. Cp. C. C. Tarelli, 
“Erasmus Manuscripts of the Gospels, JThS 44 (1943), 155-62. 

^ “Dr. Bentley's Proposals for Printing A New Edition of the Greek Testament and 
St. Hierom’s Latin Version,” in The Works of Richard Bentley, D.D., ed. A. Dyce, Vol. III 
(London 1838; reprinted New York 1966), 487. Also reproduced in J. H. Monk, The Life 
of Richard Bentley, D.D., Vol. I (London 18337), 398. 

5 Quoted by R. C. Jebb, Richard Bentley (New York 1882), 163. 
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fourth century).° To his dismay, the recension found in this still more- 
ancient codex was different from that found in Codex Alexandrinus. 
Faced with irreconcilable recensions in his two earliest sources, Bentley 
abandoned the project. 

Bentley’s impasse also illustrates a third problem. His conviction 
that Codex Alexandrinus was “the oldest and best” manuscript of the 
New Testament was dealt a fatal blow when he received the collations 
of Codex Vaticanus. Rather than embracing the older tradition in Co- 
dex Vaticanus—and, of course, abandoning the manuscript he had con- 
sidered “the oldest and best”—Bentley was paralyzed. His experience 
points up the danger of “falling in love” with a particular manuscript 
or recension and characterizing it with a blanket value judgement such 
as “best.” A textual critic evaluates individual readings, and, as everyone 
knows, the most ancient readings are scattered through the sources; 
they are not restricted to what a particular critic may, at a particular 
time, consider the “best” manuscript or recension.’ 

Bentley’s consternation when what he had presumed to be “the old- 
est and best” manuscript—his beloved Codex Alexandrinus—was 
“trumped” by fourth century Codex Vaticanus highlights another 
problem. Although New Testament textual criticism is loath to admit 
it, evidence suggests that the discipline—like Bentley—has a profound 
ambivalence towards early evidence: it is eagerly sought, but when it 
confounds the prevailing wisdom then it is viewed with suspicion. Two 
case studies—of the papyri and of Patristic citations—illustrate the 
point. 

The papyri have been trumpeted as offering a text which is “closer to 
the original” than any other extant evidence. Yet it is simply a fact that 
nowhere in the entire apparatus for the gospels? in Nestle-Aland"/UBS^ 
is there a single instance where a reading supported just by the papyri, 
or by just the papyri and Patristic evidence has been adopted as the 


$ Codex Vaticanus had already been collated in 1669 and 1720, but the results were 
never published. Bentley's first inkling of the manuscripts content came from a new 
collation which reached him in 1726. It so disconcerted him that he dispatched his 
nephew, Thomas Bentley, to spot check three chapters; after Thomas' report, Richard 
ordered a second collation, which he received in 1729. 

7 This point is tellingly made by the so-called “Western non-interpolations.” This 
question-begging designation obscures the fact that at these points the Alexandri- 
an text (B, N, ^, etc.) contains secondary interpolations which are absent from the 
Western Text. The changes are not “Western non-interpolations; but “Alexandrian 
interpolations? 

* Given the pattern which prevails in the gospels, it seems safe to assume that it is 
applicable to the remainder of the New Testament as well. 
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text.? This poses an awkward question: If, as alleged, the papyri preserve 
a text “closer to the original,’ then why do they not contribute any new 
readings to the critical text? 

The answer is that the papyri do not really offer a text which is “closer 
to the original.” Rather, the papyri are important to some textual critics 
because they extend the manuscript evidence for a particular textual 
family—the “Alexandrian” or “neutral” family, the family upon which 
the text of modern editions of the New Testament is built—back from 
| the fourth century (the age of the great uncials B and M) to the third 
century (the epoch from which most of the papyri date). This is ap- 
parent from Metzger’s breathless (and perhaps too revealing) descrip- 
tion of why he thinks ^ is important: “The textual significance of this 
newly acquired witness is hard to overestimate, presenting, as it does, a 
form of text very similar to that of Vaticanus?” In short, the reason the 
papyri are accorded a “significance ... [which] is hard to overestimate” is 
because they confirm the status quo—in other words, they confirm our 
biases. Where readings from the papyri are printed as part of the criti- 
cal text of the gospels, they are always supported by the major uncials: 
N B C L, etc." These are the manuscripts which, since the B-N edition 
of Westcott and Hort (1881), have formed the backbone of all critical 
editions of the New Testament. 

As odd (and self-serving”) as this treatment of the papyri is, the 
handling of Patristic evidence is even more peculiar. There is abundant 
Patristic evidence for the text of the New Testament, much of it very 
ancient. Examples include Ignatius, Justin Martyr, the Diatessaron, and 


? The closest one comes are five places where the critical text depends on just the 
papyri and a single uncial: Luke 6.26 (P” B), Luke 10.35 (39^? B), John 4.15 (3*5 N), 
John 7.3 (3*7? B), and John 10.7 (9*7 B). In all other instances where a reading from 
the papyri finds its way into the critical text, the reading is supported by two or more 
uncials (and/or cursives). 

10 B. M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament (Oxford 1968?), 41, italics added. 

u E.g., at Matt 12.24; Mark 7.28; Mark 7.34. 

? As we have just seen, much is made of W”, which dates from the third century and 
agrees with the BN text. But P° also dates from the third century; why is its importance 
not "hard to overestimate”? The reason is that 1? agrees with MS D and the Western 
Text, a text which— despite the fact that "On all accounts the Western text claims our 
attention first. The earliest readings which can be fixed chronologically [i.e., Patristic 
citations] belong to it" (so B. E. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, Introduction to the New 
Testament in the Original Greek [Vol. II of The New Testament in the Original Greek] 
[Cambridge 1881 (reprinted: Peabody [Massachusetts] 1988); also in the second edi- 
tion, 1896], $ 170, p. 120), and despite the fact that it lacks the so-called ^Western non- 
interpolations"—is not the foundation for modern editions. This is circular reasoning 
at its most self-congratulatory best. Metzger, in his The Text, does not even mention Y. 
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the Didache, all of which date from before 175 cx. Nevertheless, Patris- 
tic evidence has been largely ignored, while the papyri—all but one of 
which are later,^ and whose empirical contribution to the critical text 
has been nil5—have received so much attention. Despite their superior 
antiquity, Patristic evidence has fared no better than the papyri in the 
text of N-AV/UBS*. An examination of the apparatus of the gospels | 
shows nota single instance where the text is based solely—or even prin- 
cipally—upon Patristic evidence. Orly when a Patristic reading is sup- 
ported by the uncials does it enter the critical text. In the case of the 
papyri, the failure to make a meaningful contribution to the critical text 
is at least partially explicable, for the vast majority of the papyri belong 
to the B-N recension,” and, as noted in the preceding paragraph, their 
chief function it to take the manuscript evidence for that recension 
back to the third century. But can the same be said of the Patristic evi- 
dence as well? The next section offers evidence to answer that question. 


II. Three Examples 


The cold shoulder accorded Patristic evidence is not entirely unfound- 
ed for, like manuscripts ofthe New Testament, they too have undergone 
redaction and corruption. They also offer problems unique to Patristic 
texts: 

(1) What is the precise extent of the citation—that is, where does it 
begin, and where does it end? 


5 Just how ignored is evident from a comparison of the number of pages written 
on the fourteen lines of second-century P” with the number of pages written on the 
numerous and extensive gospel citations of the second-century apologist Justin Martyr: 
p” wins hands down. 

^ Of the papyri, only P”, which is dated to the “first half of the second century,’ 
antedates 175. 

5 This is an overstatement—but only the slightest. Where the papyri assist us, they 
do so by tipping the scales of pre-existing evidence towards one or another reading. They 
help editors decide which of the readings ofthe uncials (of B or of for example, when 
they divide) will be adopted. 

16 There is only one instance where the critical text comes even close to being based 
on Patristic evidence, and that is Matt 5.39, where B and Eus(ebius) read the text. All 
other readings in the critical text which have Patristic support are overwhelmingly sup- 
ported by uncial and cursive manuscripts. 

7 See the classification by E. J. Epp, “The Significance of the Papyri for Determin- 
ing the Nature of the New Testament Text in the Second Century: A Dynamic View of 
Textual Transmission,’ in Gospel Traditions in the Second Century, ed. W. L. Petersen, 
CJA 3 (Notre Dame/London 1989), 100: the “B” Group, to which Epp assigns 42 of the 
64 papyri then classified. 
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(2) Is the citation literal, or from a perhaps-faulty memory? 

(3) Is the citation only an allusion or a paraphrase? 

(4) Have changes been made to suit the purposes—homiletical, par- 
aenetic, or illustrative—of the person writing? 

(5) Did the person citing the text “smooth” its perhaps awkward dic- 
tion, or omit an irrelevant portion? 

These problems were recently discussed in a very careful study of 
Prof. Dr. Barbara Aland.” In order to investigate the characteristics of 
Patristic quotations in this early period, Aland analyzed the citations 
from the New Testament in the Letter to Flora, composed by the Gnos- 
tic Ptolemy | about 175.?° Of Ptolemy’s citation of Luke 9.61-62 (one of 
several citations examined in Aland’s study), she noted that 


Es ist nicht unmöglich, daß Ptolemäus die Sätze wortwörtlich so, wie er 
sie zitiert, in der frühen Handschrift, die er benutzte, vorfand. ... Die Um- 
stellungen und die Glattung sind die Art von Varianten, die in frühen 
Codices vorkommen. Das zeigen die teilweisen Übereinstimmungen mit 
frühen Handschriften.” 


On the one hand, Aland found striking agreements between Ptolemy 
and Codex Bezae (fifth cent.), Ps (third cent.), and other ancient wit- 
nesses; on the other hand, this congruence was inconsistent and spot- 
ty. Ptolemy’s quotations also seemed to display a certain “freedom. 
This suggested to Aland that factors other than dependence upon a 
manuscript might also be at work: she speaks of “Umstilisierung” and 
“paraphrasing.” 

In order to explain this phenomenon of partial agreement and par- 
tial freedom, Aland makes a helpful distinction between, on the one 
hand, a real New Testament manuscript which contains a “Textiiber- 
lieferung” and, on the other hand, Patristic “citations.” According to 
Aland, the difference between citations and “Texthandschriften” is “der 
größeren Freiheit des Zitierenden im Vergleich mit dem Kopisten eines 


18 While at first sight this last point might seem to apply more to Patristic quotations 
than to manuscripts of the gospels, that is not so: even before our manuscript tradition 
of the canonical gospels begins, “Matthew” and “Luke” were busy “smoothing” Mark’s 
rough diction. 

? B. Aland, “Die Rezeption des neutestamentlichen Textes in den ersten Jahrhun- 
derten;' in The New Testament in Early Christianity: La réception des écrits néotestamen- 
taires dans le christianisme primitif, ed. J.-M. Sevrin, BEThL 86 (Louvain 1989), 1-38. 

20 The letter survives in Epiphanius Panarion 33.3-7. Edition: Lettre à Flora, ed. G. 
Quispel, SC 24 (Paris 1966). On Ptolemy, see J. Quasten, Patrology, Vol. I (Utrecht 1950), 
261-2. 

^ Aland, “Die Rezeption,” 32. 
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Manuskripts.”? Aland assumes that what she perceives to be the greater 
“freedom” found in citations before the late second century is due to 
the absence of "Textbewusstsein" on the part of the earliest Christian 
writers. The more recognizable citations found after the late second 
century are the consequence of an "awareness of the text": towards the 
end of the second century, early Christians became conscious of their 
own textual tradition and its importance, and they took the necessary 
precautions first to fix and then to preserve its form. 

Iagree with much of what Prof. Aland has said. I would, however, like 
to extend some of her insights. To do this, let us consider three exhibits. 


The FIRST EXHIBIT is drawn from the story of the "Rich Young Man" 
(Matt 19.17 and parallels). 


Matt 19.17 Mark 10.18 Luke 18.19 
eig Eotıv dyadoc- ovdeic åyadòç ovdeic ayadoc 
ei uÌ eic ó Yeöc. ei uÌ eic 6 Yeöc. 


When the verse is quoted c. 150 by Justin Martyr, it has a rather differ- 
ent text: 


eig Eotıv dyo96c, 6 MaTHp uov ó Ev roi obpavoic. 
One is good, my Father in the heavens. 
— Justin, Dial. 101.273 


The similarity of Justins eig &otıv &ya90c with Matthews eig éotiv 
åyaðóç shows that it is the Matthean version which is being cited. 
What is noteworthy about this variant is its exceptionally wide dis- 
semination at a very early date, for the identical reading (or sometimes 
a truncated form) is found in no less than seven other early witnesses: 


1) Tatian, Diatessaron (c. 172 CE), as per Ephrem Syrus, Comm. on the 
Diatessaron, XV.9 [Syr & Arm]): 
Aar cow ral, a am 13» 
Unus est bonus, Pater, qui in caelo [est]. 
2) Irenaeus, haer. 1.20.2 (pre-185 CE): 
Eig &otıv àyaðóç, 6 narıp Ev roi ovpavoic. 
3) Hippolytus, haer. V.7.25 (pre-222 CE): 
eic Eotıv dyadoc, 6 matHp ó Ev roi Ovpavoic. 
4) Clement of Alexandria, Strom. V.10.63 (c. 207 CE): 
eis &ya90c, ó maTHp. 
5) the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies XV1.3.4 (c. 260 CE): 
ó yàp ayadc eic £otıy, 6 MATHP uov ó Ev roi olpavoic. 


2 Ibid., 36. 
^ Die ältesten Apologeten, ed. E. J. Goodspeed (Göttingen 1914; reprinted 1984), 216. 
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6) Vetus Latina MS e (apud Matthew; V cent.): 
Unus est bonus, pater. 

7) Vetus Latina MS d (apud Luke; V cent.): 
Nemo bonus nisi unus Deus pater. 


Justin's text is supported by Tatian's Diatessaron,” as well as Irenaeus,” 
Hippolytus,?° and the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies.” In truncated | 
form, the same variant is found in Clement of Alexandria and two of 
the oldest Vetus Latina manuscripts of the canonical gospels. This is an 
extraordinary situation, for in strictly chronological terms, then, the 
oldest-known version of this Matthean pericope contains the phrase “my 
Father in the heavens.” 

While one might be tempted to regard the variant as an interpo- 
lation, and therefore secondary,” it should be noted that the suppres- 
sion of this indisputably primitive reading, the most ancient version of 
the passage we possess, solves the theological, the Christological prob- 
lem caused by its inclusion. In Mark 10.17 the young mans salutation, 
“Good Teacher,’ brings the riposte from Jesus, “Why do you call me 
good? No one is good except one, God.” Jesus answer, which clearly in- 
dicates that he is not óoovotoc with the Father—indeed, that he is not 
even a ÖebTepog deöc, as Origen termed him? —is clearly unacceptable 
to later theological tastes. This objectional aspect of Marks text is clev- 
erly redacted away by Matthew, who relocates the offending adjective 
"good": in Matthew the young man asks, "Master, what good deed must 
I do ... not the Marcan “Good Master" —the phrase which incites Jesus’ 


24 Ephrem (c. 365 CE) cites the text in his lemma, and he is commenting on the text 
of the Diatessaron. 

^ Irenaeus is discussing the Marcosians when he cites the passage, but he accuses 
them only of giving it a certain interpretation; he does not accuse them of altering the 
text. The preceding citation (Luke 2.49) in Irenaeus agrees with the standard text, yet 
Irenaeus also accuses the Marcosians of interpreting it improperly. The dispute, then, 
is not over the text, but its interpretation: hence, this is the "standard text" for Irenaeus. 

6 Hippolytus is discussing the Naassenes when he cites this text, but the observa- 
tion made in the preceding note also applies to Hippolytus. 

27 The Homilies also have access to very ancient traditions, for they sometimes offer 
variants in common with the Diatessaron and the Gospel of Thomas. Cp. G. Quispel, 
“LEvangile selon Thomas et les Clementines; in his Gnostic Studies II (Istanbul 1975), 
17-29 (originally published in VigChr 12 [1958], 181-96); A. E J. Klijn, A Survey of the Re- 
searches into the Western Text of the Gospels and Acts, Vol. 2, NTS 21 (Leiden 1969). 11-16. 

28 After all, the present canonical text is shorter, and one of the canons of textual 
criticism is brevior lectio potior: the shorter reading is (usually) earlier. 

29 Origen, Contra Cels. V.39; Comm. Io. VI.39.202. For other, similar statements in 
early Christian sources, see my "The Christology of Aphrahat, The Persian Sage: An 
Excursus on the 17th Demonstration," VigChr 46 (1992), 241-56 (chapter 13 above). 
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self-disclosure as a mere man. The fact that the Gospel of Matthew dis- 
plays other evidence of redactional activity for Christological purposes 
in this same pericope, and the fact that this activity took place at such 
an early date that it has left no trace in the manuscript tradition, cor- 
roborates our deductions from our textual evidence. The variant found 
in our Patristic sources must also be very early and, just like the Marcan 
reading redacted away by “Matthew,” this reading was also excised be- 
cause it was no longer theologically acceptable.3° 

The historical fact that Justin, Origen, and all the early Fathers were 
adoptionist or subordinationist (as was the early church in general?) 
agrees with the textual tradition under consideration here: the earliest 
recoverable text agrees with the earliest known theology: both are sub- 
ordinationist. This subordinationist element disappears as we slouch 
towards Nicaea. The reading, therefore, not only has textual supremacy 
in terms of age, it is also consistent with the historical circumstances as 
we know them. 

It was Francis Crawford Burkitt who remarked, 


Let us trust the earliest texts we can get ... and see whether the result does 
not justify the venture.? 


The SECOND EXHIBIT is from Luke 24.39. In our canonical text as 
presently constituted, when the disciples saw the risen Jesus they were 
terrified because they thought they had seen a nveöna (“a spirit"). In an 
effort to calm them, Jesus instructs the disciples: "handle me, and see; 
for a spirit (nveüua) does not have flesh and bones" (v. 39). But when 
Ignatius of Antioch, who died c. 107, cites this passage in his Letter to the 
Smyrnaeans (III.1.2) he quotes it as: “And when he came to those with 
Peter he said to them: "Take, handle me and see that I am not a bodiless 
phantom (dauudvıov dowpatov)? And they immediately touched him 


3° Such Christological "improvements" are characteristic of Matthew. Among the 
many: Matthew (27.54: "Truly this was the Son of God”) omits the word “man” from 
the Marcan (15.39: "Truly this man was the Son of God") Centurion's confession; alone 
of the Synoptics, Matthew replaces “I am he!” (Mark 13.6 = Luke 21.8), with “I am the 
Christ” (Matt 24.5); Matthew (21.19) omits the Marcan (11.13) “he went to see if he could 
find anything on it" (which shows Jesus lacked foreknowledge) and "for it was not the 
season for figs" (which shows Jesus was stupid [Who but a fool expects to find fruit on 
a tree out of season?]); Matthew 13.13 (like Luke 8.10) suppresses the most offensive part 
of Mark 4.12: “lest they should turn again and be forgiven” 

31 See, e.g., Peter's speech in Acts 2.22: “Jesus the Nazarene was a man commended 
to you by God by the miracles and portents and signs that God worked through him? 

32 EC. Burkitt, in his “Introduction” to P. M. Barnard's Clement of Alexandria's Bib- 
lical Text, TaS V.5 (Cambridge 1899), p. xix. 
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and believed ..”33 This is verse 39, and Ignatius—who does not name his 
source—reads óatpóviov dowpatov in place of nveðua. When Eusebius, 
c. 300, quotes Ignatius’ version of the passage in his Historia ecclesiastica, 
III.36.11, it contains the same variant.3* In the Preface to the first book 
of Origins De principiis, which dates from 220-230, we meet the reading 
again. Here, however, Origen attributes it—for the first time—to a non- 
canonical source, to the Doctrine of Peter. According to Rufinus’ Latin 
translation of de Principiis (which is the only way we know this part of 
the work), Jesus says: “Non sum daemonium incorporeum? Later, we 
meet the same variant in Jerome, who, in his Commentary on Isaiah, 
attributes it to “the Hebrew gospel which the Nazoraeans read.’ Here 
Jerome places the variant in verse 37; but since it is identical with the | 
variant found in Ignatius and the other sources, it would seem that we 
are dealing with the same tradition. A mutation of the tradition appears 
to be known to Tertullian who, in his adversus Marcionem (IV.43.6), 
written about 210, places the word “phantasma” (not the standard Latin 
“spiritus”) in the mouth of Jesus;? this variant, pavtaopa/phantasma, is 
also found in both the Greek and Latin texts of Codex Bezae (D and d). 

The variant “bodiless daemon? is clearly the most ancient extant ver- 
sion of Luke 24.39, for it is known not just to Ignatius—which means 
it was known in the first decade of the second century—but also to a 
clutch of other second and third century writers. It is interesting how 
the reading—which is apparently the standard reading for Ignatius—is 
later attributed to heretical gospels by Origen and Jerome. But it is still 
the standard text for Titus of Bostra, who died c. 370: “touch and see 
that a daemon (asx) does not have flesh and bones" (Contra Mani- 
chaeos, IV.37, Syriac version).?? 

It was Kirsopp Lake who, with Robert Blake and Sylva New, observed: 


[The evidence of the church fathers] is always the guiding star of the tex- 
tual critic in his [or her] efforts to localize and date a text. 


3 Patres Apostolici, ed. F. X. Funk, Vol. 1 (Tubingae 1901), 276. 

34 Eusebe de Césarée, Histoire ecclésiastique, Livres I-IV, ed. G. Bardy, SC 31 (Paris 
1952), 149. 

5 Origenes Werke, V, ed. P. Koetschau, GCS 22 (Leipzig 1913), 14-15 (also in Origéne, 
Traité des Principes, Tome I, edd. H. Crouzel and M. Simonetti, SC 252 (Paris 1978), ad 
loc). 

36 Jerome, Commentarii in Isaiam, PL 24, 741-2. 

3 Tertulliani, Opera, Pars I, CChr.SL 1 (Turnholti 1963), 662. 

35 Titi Bostreni contra Manichaeos libri quatuor syriace, ed. P. A. de Lagarde (Bero- 
lini 1859), ad loc. 

39 "The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of Mark” HThR 21 (1928), 258, italics added. 
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The THIRD EXHIBIT comes from Matt 22.37, with parallels at Mark 
12.30 and Luke 10.27. 
Ayannoeıg KÜpıov Tov 9eóv cov && öAng TÄS Kapdiac cov Kai && SANs TÄS 
ioyúoç cov. 
— justin, Dial 93.2 


This is the Shema, as transmitted by Justin. “You shall love the Lord 
your God from all your heart, and from all your strength” Three 
times, at Dialogue 93.2, 93.3, and in the First Apology 16.6, Justin cites 
the Shema in exactly the same binary form, in exactly the same or- 
der: “heart, strength? In the Masoretic Text (MT) and the Septuagint 
(LXX), the reading consists of three elements in the sequence “heart, 
soul, strength" (35::kapdia | Bar::yuyn | TN::Sbvauic); Matthew also 
gives a trinary form, “heart, soul, mind” (kapóía, yuxr, dıävora), but 
Mark and Luke have a four-fold version (“heart, soul, mind, strength 
[ioxvc]” in Mark; “heart, soul, strength, mind” in Luke). Regardless of 
whether three- or fourfold, all canonical versions of the Shema give 
“heart” as the first element and “soul” as the second. Prof. Eugene Ul- 
rich, co-editor of the Dead Sea Scrolls, informs me that to his knowl- 
edge, the Shema does not occur in any of the Qumran texts or other 
earlier Hebrew sources (other than the Hebrew Bible). Justins citation 
is, then, the oldest Shema we | possess. Has Justin, with his binary, re- 
sequenced Shema, simply made a mistake? Has he three times forgot- 
ten what the “real” text was? 

As we look further afield, we discover that Justin's abbreviated, reor- 
dered version of the Shema is also found in the leading afra witness to 
the Vetus Latina, Codex Bobbiensis (MS k; c. 400 CE), at Mark 12.30: “et 
diligit Dominum Deum etsum de toto corde tuo et de totis viribus tuis.”4° 
Like Justin, k gives a binary, resequenced form of the Shema, omitting 
any third element. Justin's reading, then, is not a singular oddity; rather, 
it is the reading of the second oldest Vetus Latina manuscript as well. 
The Curetonian Syriac (Syr““; fifth century) also preserves Justin's de- 
viating order when it reaches Luke 10.27: "Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God from all thy heart and from all thy power”—that is Justin’s order— 
and then continues with our present canonical version: "and from all 
thy soul and from all thy mind? 

It is a general rule of textual criticism that deviating readings are 
brought into conformity with the LXX and MT.^ The direction of evo- 


4 Itala. II. Marcus-Evangelium, ed. A. Jülicher (Berlin 1970), 115-6. 
^ During the discussion after Prof. Ehrmans paper, in which he argued that the full 
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lution of the reading, then, is clear: the reading known to Justin (in 
Greek), k (in Latin), and Syr (in Syriac) is older than our present 
canonical text. 

In the second edition (1896) ofthe second volume (Introduction and 
Appendix) of their The New Testament in the Original Greek, B. F. West- 
cott (F. J. A. Hort was by then deceased) acknowledged that 


The discovery of the Sinaitic MS. of the Old Syriac raises the question 
whether the combination of the oldest types of the Syriac and Latin texts 
can outweigh the combination of the primary Greek texts. A careful ex- 
amination of the passages in which Syr.sin and k are arrayed against SB, 
would point to the conclusion. 


(As an aside, I must observe that I find it odd how the handbooks, which 
| lavish such attention on the theories and results of Westcott and Hort's 
work, fail utterly to inform their readers of this “deathbed confession" 
of Westcott. The only exceptions are Arthur Vóóbus*? and Eberhard 
Nestle,^^ who approvingly cites the passage just quoted from Westcott. 
Incidentally, this reading—the Shema—meets Westcott's principle al- 
most exactly—a principle endorsed by A. Souter,# E. C. Burkitt,* and 
C. H. Turner^: the reading is found in k Syr?" instead of k + Syr». It 
would seem, then, that Westcott would prefer Justin's reading over the 
BN reading which now stands in our editions.) 


text of Ps. 2.7 ( "today I have generated you") should be taken as the earlier form of 
the text, Prof. Dr. Kurt Aland pointed out that as a general principle the UBS Commit- 
tee rejected variants which were in precise agreement with the LXX. The Committee 
interpreted their verbatim agreement to be a sign that they were later improvements of 
the text. While the Committee principle argues against including the fuller text of Ps. 
2.7 at Luke 3.22, it also argues against the text the Committee adopted for the Shema 
(which is in perfect agreement with the LXX and MT) and for the indisputably ancient 
and deviating version of the Shema found in Justin, k, and Syr*". 

# The citation is from an “Additional Note" to $ 170 (p. 121) printed on p. 328 of the 
Introduction and Appendix (Vol. 2 of The New Testament in the original Greek) (Cam- 
bridge 1896?). 

4 A. Vööbus, Studies in the History of the Gospel Text in Syriac, CSCO 128 (Subs. 3) 
(Louvain 1951), 3; Vööbus cites Souter for the principle. 

44 Eb. Nestle, Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament, 
translated from the 2nd German edition (London 1901), 223. 

4 "Progress in Textual Criticism of the Gospels since Westcott and Hort,’ in Mans- 
field College Essays, Presented to the Reverend Andrew Fairbairn (London 1909), 363. 

46 In his "Introduction" to P. M. Barnard, The Biblical Text, p. xix. 

47 “The Textual Criticism of the New Testament in A New Commentary on Holy 
Scripture, edd. C. Gore, H. L. Goudge, and A. Guillaume, Vol. 2, (London 1928), 729. He 
was speaking of a specific reading in Mark 14.65. 
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It is true that the accuracy of citation in our early Patristic sources is 
not all we might desire; this is acknowledged by all. On the other hand, 
it must also be admitted that what are designated “inaccurate” or “free” 
citations sometimes reflect nothing more than the limited knowledge 
of the sources by the critic making the judgment, for, as our exhibits 
have shown, if one thoroughly searches the early texts, one sometimes 
discovers that what one thought was a lapsus calami is actually a well- 
attested, very ancient variant. 

It is also true that “earliest is not always best”; this is also acknowl- 
edged by all. On the other hand, however, can the three readings just 
presented be attributed to the individual writers’ “freedom”? Can they 
be attributed to an attempt to “smooth” the text? Can they be described 
as improvements of the diction, grammar, or syntax? Can they be de- 
scribed as a “local text” or a variant particular to a certain sect? 

To each of these questions, I must answer “No, as, I think, does Prof. 
Aland, for of the first example (the interpolation of “my Father in the 
heavens") she has written: 


Handelt es sich also um eine bewusste tendenzidse Zuftigung, die not- 
wendig war, um das erwiinschte Beweisziel zu erreichen? Wohl nicht! 
Denn der Zusatz ho en tois ouranois findet sich schon bei Justin, hier ohne 
jede besondere Notwendigkeit. Diese Zufügung ist also möglicherweise 
schon sehr früh in die hand|schriftliche Überlieferung geraten, ohne sich 
darin zu erhalten, und der Gnostiker [that is, the Naassenes and Marco- 
sians, as reported by Hippolytus and Irenaeus] zitiert durchaus genau.“ 


And there, in a nutshell, is our dilemma. 

Ihe reading “my Father in the heavens” may be an early tradition 
which at one time had a place in the manuscripts, but then failed to re- 
tain that position. I agree with Prof. Aland’s analysis, but I would gloss 
it with two observations. First, there is not a shred evidence to sug- 
gest that this reading did not stand in the early manuscript tradition; 
indeed, the only way to explain its wide and early dissemination is to 
presume that it was part of the early manuscript tradition. Therefore, 
I would strike the word “möglicherweise.” Second, I would note that 
church history provides the reason the reading failed to hold its place 
in the early manuscript tradition: the reading was suppressed because 
in later times it was no longer theologically acceptable. The fact that the 


48 Aland, “Die Rezeption? 15. 
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evidence of historical theology is congruent with our empirical tex- 
tual evidence permits only one conclusion: the reading “my Father in 
the heavens” is earlier than the reading now printed as the text in our 
critical editions. Yet this reading—the earliest recoverable, and the one 
which agrees with the most ancient theology of the church—stands in 
none of our editions. Why? Similarly, applying the UBS Committees 
own criterion of dissimilarity,* the binary version of the Shema, which 
is also the oldest recoverable version, should stand in our critical text. It 
does not. Why? 

From the time of Erasmus (who relied on manuscripts from the 
eleventh century and later), through Walton (who used manuscripts 
from the fifth century and later), through Westcott and Hort (who used 
manuscripts from the fourth century and later), to the Nestle-Aland/ 
UBS editions, it has been traditional to use relatively late material to 
reconstruct the text of the New Testament. This is not surprising: Er- 
asmus did not have access to earlier manuscripts and, for the sake of 
political expediency, his edition had to conform closely to the text (i.e., 
the Vulgate) known in his day? Gradually, painfully, the terminus post 
quem for evidence has been pushed backwards: from the eleventh cen- 
tury (Erasmus) to the fifth (Walton), to the fourth (Westcott-Hort), to 
the third (present editions). Our three exhibits, however, demonstrate 
that by using multiple sources we can both readily and reliably trian- 
gulate readings from the second century. | Therefore, our reluctance to 
enter that epoch is not because we lack sources or because the evidence 
is equivocal. To what, then, can we attribute our reluctance? 

Many reasons come to mind. The culling of Patristic sources is a 
thankless, back-breaking task. The tools employed to create N-A7// 
UBS* may have lacked some of these readings; if so, then the Commit- 
tee was unaware of them. Another reason may be a defective model of 
the evolution of the New Testaments text. In the second edition of their 
Der Text des Neuen Testaments, the Alands observe: 


Der Westen hat in der Frühzeit nichts anderes besessen als der Osten 
auch: nämlich einen Text mit von Handschrift zu Handschrift individuell 
wechselnden Merkmalen. Denn im 2. Jahrhundert ist der Text des Neuen 
Testaments noch nicht endgültig festgelegt. Noch bis 150, wo wir bei Jus- 


49 See supra, n. 41. 

5° Imagine the problems Erasmus would have brought upon himself if his edition— 
regardless of the evidence he presented—had differed radically from the Vulgate! Had 
he done so, scholarship undoubtedly would have had one more martyr like Galileo. His 
experience with the comma Ioanneum proves the point. 
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tin zum ersten Mal Zitate aus den Evangelien einigermaßen fassen kön- 
nen (vorher herrscht völlige Willkür in der Zitation), werden diese “frei- 
schwebend" zitiert, erst um 180 (bei Irenäus) setzt eine Verfestigung ein.» 


This is an interesting observation, which raises two problems. 

First, simply as a point of method, how can one reconstruct a text “as 
close to the original as possible,” if the “original” was not fixed until at 
least 80 or 100 years after its “composition”? 

Second, there are consequences of adopting the Alands’ model of 
textual development. If, as the Alands suggest, there were only “free” 
citations and paraphrases’? prior to 180 which, because of their indi- 
vidual uniqueness, singularity, and unreliability, cannot be used to re- 
construct a pre-180 text of the New Testament, then one certainly has 
no incentive to attempt reconstruction of a pre-180 recension. Indeed, 
the very existence of and the possibility of recovering a pre-180 recen- 
sion is, by definition, denied. 

Now, however, set this schematic aside for a moment, however, and 
consider the evidence we have found. Does not the fact that each of 
our three exhibits occurs in multiple second-century sources which 
are widely dispersed by language (Greek, Latin, Syriac) and geography 
(from Lyon to Edessa, from Alexandria to Bobbio) suggest that, con- 
trary to the Alands assertion, there was a “fixed” manuscript tradition 
before 180? How else can one account for the wide, early, and “stand- 
ardized” dissemination of these variants? If these readings do indeed 
reflect a pre-180 manuscript tradition, then why do we not occupy our- 
selves with its reconstruction? 

The Alands are correct in citing 180 as an important date in the evo- 
lution of the New Testament text, for that is the date when the “Alexan- 
drian” or “neutral” recension was created (sic), probably by the genera- 
tion of Leonidas, the father of Origen. This is, of course, the recension 
which finally debouches in the papyri of the third century, in the great 
uncials of the fourth century, and thence into Westcott-Hort, on to 
Nestle-Aland/UBS, and finally into our vernacular translations. It is an 
important date, but only for that recension and the editions based upon 
it. As our examples have shown, evidence suggests that there were other 
recensions prior to 180, and that here and there they can be recovered. 
And that is the rub. If we wish to recover a text of the New Testament 
“as close as possible to the original,’ then we should accept the most 


* K, and B. Aland, Der Text des Neuen Testaments (Berlin 19897), 64. 
5 But “citations” or “paraphrases” of what? Even the Alands’ schematic demands the 
existence of a pre-180 “fixed” text. 
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ancient text we can recover, as Burkitt stipulated nearly a century ago.’ 
But a text reconstructed in this manner will have certain disadvantag- 
es: it will be unacceptable by today’s theological standards, and it will 
be even more “uneven” (speaking theologically) than the present text. 
Where we have ancient evidence, it will be adoptionistic, but where 
only more recent evidence is available, it will reflect a homoousion the- 
ology. But despite these disadvantages, it will be a text “as close as pos- 
sible to the original.” 

The alternative is to ignore the more ancient evidence (such as that 
presented in our three exhibits), and accept only readings from circa 
180 and later, when the “Alexandrian” or “neutral” recension—the re- 
cension with which we have been familiar for roughly 1,600 years and 
which agrees best with current Christian theology—was created. How- 
ever, if such a course is adopted, then, for the sake of honesty, it must 
be clearly stated that the critical text only approximates the text “as it 
existed near the beginning of the fixed manuscript tradition of the ‘Al- 
exandrian or ‘neutral’ recension, or about the beginning of the third 
century, and does not attempt to recover a text “as close as possible to 
the | original”5+ There is a precedent for such a disclaimer: recall that 
Bentley proposed to recover only the text as it stood “in the best exem- 
plars at the time of the Council of Nice, or 325 CE. 


In 1892, Peter Corssen noted that “unsere ältesten Handschriften, auf 
die wir wie Felsen bauen, relativ jung gegen jene Uberlieferung sind” 
He continued, observing that 


... der destillierte Text, den die Modernen aus einigen griechischen Unci- 
alen gewonnen haben, ist auch nur ein Spiegelbild einer willkürlich fixi- 
erten Recension des vierten Jahrhunderts ...55 


5 Cp. his quotation at n. 32, supra. This is not to say that "earliest is best,’ for there 
will be places where the oldest recoverable reading is clearly a corruption: an exam- 
ple is P”s reading of ó mow for the standard reading rj 90pa at John 10.7 (cp. the 
judgment of the UBS Committee that 1s variant “is an early alleviation of the text, 
introduced by copyists who found the expression ‘the door of the sheep’ too difficult" 
[A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament, ed. B. M. Metzger (Stuttgart 1971), 
229]). Leaving aside these more or less apparent corruptions, the oldest text should be 
adopted, especially when its theology agrees with the more ancient—albeit perhaps 
heterodox— theology. 

54 Note that the definition of the word “original” has now become crucial: I take “as 
close to the original" to mean any recognizable citation of a pericope, while my critics 
will interpret “original” to mean only texts generated after the "Textbewusstsein" of 
early Christians had created a settled text, i.e., after about 180 CE. 

55 P. Corssen, Der Cyprianische Text der Acta apostolorum (Berlin 1892), 24. 
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Our discipline has advanced tremendously since Corssen’s time, for we 
no longer have a “Spiegelbild einer willkiirlich fixierten Recension des 
vierten Jahrhunderts? Instead, we have—thanks to the papyri— "ein 
Spiegelbild einer willkürlich fixierten Recension des dritten Jahrhun- 
derts.” But this result has been achieved by employing principally man- 
uscripts of the New Testament, and by excluding more ancient Patristic 
evidence. 

The question facing textual critics today is not “How far back can we 
go?” for, as the second exhibit makes clear, we can go back to the time 
of Ignatius, c. 107 CE. Rather, the question is “How far back do we wish 
to go?" The answer to this question is never stated openly; rather, it 
must be intuited from the sources used to construct the critical text of 
a particular edition. 

At present it appears that the furthest back we wish to go is the third 
century, and the method we use is the agreement of the papyri and the 
uncials. If, however, we really wish to embrace Maas' charge and re- 
construct a text “as close as possible to the original,’ then we must avail 
ourselves of the Patristic sources and take their witness seriously. And 
unlike the papyri, the use of Patristic evidence will, as our exhibits have 
shown, significantly alter the shape of the critical text. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


THE DIATESSARON OF TATIAN* 


When Professor Metzger set about writing The Early Versions of the 
New Testament (1977), he followed the lead of Arthur Vóóbus' Early 
Versions of the New Testament (1954), which also begins with an ex- 
amination of Tatian’s Diatessaron. Vööbus, in turn, may have been 
influenced by Theodor Zahn, who inaugurated his Forschungen zur 
Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons und der altkirchlichen Li- 
teratur with a volume titled Tatians Diatessaron. These scholars ac- 
corded Tatians harmony of the Gospels pride of place because it is 
considered the oldest of the versions. As such, the Diatessaron is of 
fundamental importance for the study of the text of the Gospels and 
for the study of the evolution of the gospel tradition. When Tatian 
composed his harmony (probably ca. 172 CE), he was, of course, forced 
to use the Gospels in the form they then had. Reconstruction of the 
Diatessarons text therefore provides the researcher with a "snapshot" 
of the Gospels as Tatian knew them in the mid-second century. In raw 
chronological terms, the Diatessaron antedates all MSS of the NT, save 
that tiny fragment of the Gospel of John known as P=. As Louis Leloir 
observed, "Pour retrouver les plus anciennes lecons évangéliques, la 
connaissance de l'oeuvre de Tatien est d'une importance primordiale"; 
and Sir Frederic Kenyon noted that the Diatessaron "provides us with 
a text that must go back to Greek MSS. of at least the middle of the 
second century, and possibly much earlier.” 

Although the original text of the Diatessaron is lost, it left its im- 
print on many documents. Some are translations—albeit, revised—of 
the Diatessaron itself; others are patristic works that quote the Diates- 
saron. More than 170 specific MSS or works are known to contain Dia- 
tessaronic readings and sequences of harmonization. It is from these 
“witnesses” to the Diatessaron that its text is reconstructed. It has been 
argued that the Diatessaron was the first Gospel text in Latin, Syriac, 


* © 1995 Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, m1. Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher, all rights reserved. 

1 L. Leloir, “Le Diatessaron de Tatien;' OrSyr 1 (1956) 209; F. G. Kenyon, Handbook 
to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament (2d ed.; London: Macmillan, 1912; reprint, 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, n.d.) 150. 
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Armenian, Georgian, and Arabic.” Its appearance in Old High German 
and Middle Dutch lags the translation of the separate Gospels by only 
a few decades; Diatessaronic readings appear in some of the oldest Old 
Norse and Old Icelandic homily | books as well. Hence, the study of 
Diatessaronic witnesses in these diverse languages is also instructive 
of the problems the Gospels experienced in the process of translation. 
Robert Murray remarked that the study of these witnesses “offers ex- 
traordinary insights into the patterns of cultural transmission from the 
earliest Christian to the medieval world.’* 


I. Prologue 


In order to survey the last fifty years of Diatessaronic research,’ one 
must back up to 1923, when a new era in Diatessaronic studies was in- 
augurated by Daniel Plooijs monograph A Primitive Text of the Dia- 
tessaron. Prior to Plooij, most scholars (with the notable exceptions of 
O. Schade, C. W. M. Grein, Th. Zahn, and H. J. Vogels) subscribed to 
the dictum of the preeminent Germanist of the time, Eduard Sievers, 
that all the Latin and vernacular Western Gospel harmonies were de- 
pendent on Codex Fuldensis (Fulda: Landesbibliothek, MS Bonif. 1), 
a Latin copy of an older Latin Gospel harmony.$ Although this mys- 
terious older harmony vanished, Codex Fuldensis remains. Copied at 
the direction of Victor, bishop of Capua, and completed in 546, Codex 
Fuldensis is distinguished by a very pure Vulgate text. 

Plooijs monograph and a successor volume successfully challenged 
Sievers’s unsubstantiated assertion.’ The centerpiece of Plooij’s case was 
a Middle Dutch MS dated to about 1280, known as the Liege Harmony 
(Liege: Bibliothèque générale de l'Université, MS no. 437). Study of the 
MS led Plooij to propose three theses. First, he drew attention to some 


2 Each of these claims will be examined in the course of this article. 

3 A. van Arkel-de Leeuw van Weenen and G. Quispel, “The Diatessaron in Iceland 
and Norway, VC 32 (1978) 214-5; see also I. J. Kirby, Bible Translation in Old Norse 
(PFLUL 27; Geneva: Droz, 1986) 86, 101-2, 116. 

^ R. Murray, “The Gospel in the Medieval Netherlands,” Hey] 14 (1973) 309. 

5 For further details on any of the persons, texts, or issues discussed in this chapter, 
see my Tatians Diatessaron: Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance, and History in 
Scholarship (VCSup 25; Leiden: Brill, 1994). 

$ Tatian, Lateinisch und Altdeutsch, mit ausführlichem Glossar (ed. E. Sievers; 
BADLD 5; Paderborn: Schöningh, 1872; 2d ed., 1892; reprint 2d ed., Darmstadt: Wis- 
senschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1960; here cited after the 2d ed.) xviii-xix. 

7 Plooij, A Further Study of the Liege Diatessaron (Leiden: Brill, 1925). 
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variant readings in the Liege Harmony that were absent from Codex 
Fuldensis. Some of these variants found their only parallel in Eastern 
Diatessaronic witnesses, such as Ephrem’s Commentary on the Diates- 
saron, the Old Syriac separate Gospels (Syr**), Isho*dad of Merv’s Com- 
mentary (which cites the Diatessaron by name), and the Arabic Har- 
mony. Since these variants were absent from Codex Fuldensis—which 
was, according to Sievers, the “Stammhandschrift”® of all the Western 
harmonies—but were present in other Diatessaronic witnesses in the 
West and East, it was apparent that Codex Fuldensis was not the only 
purveyor of the Diatessarons text in the West. Another MS had to have 
existed, one which offered a more “Diatessaronic” form of the text than 
did the Vulgatized? Codex Fuldensis. | Since some of the variants were 
paralleled in the Old Latin (OL) Gospels, and the Middle Dutch tradi- 
tion was obviously a translation from Latin, Plooij called his hypoth- 
esized MS an “Old Latin Diatessaron” so as to distinguish it from Codex 
Fuldensis, whose text was Vulgate. 

Second, Plooij noticed that some of the variant readings in the Liege 
Harmony were duplicated only in Syriac witnesses or in Eastern witness- 
es dependent on a Syriac Diatessaron. From the hundreds of instances, 
one may point to the Liege Harmony’s reading at Matt 15:39, “so sat Ihe- 
sus altehant in en schep” (“then Jesus sat at once in a boat”), against the 
canonical Greek Matthew's évéBn eig tò mAotov (“he embarked into the 
boat”), and the Vg’s "ascendit in naviculam? The variant in the Liege 
Harmony agrees exactly with the reading of the Old Syriac (Syr*9): “he 
went and sat [yatab] in a boat? Another example is at John 7:2, where 
the Liege Harmony interpolates "Op enen tyt" (“At a time") at the begin- 
ning of the verse; the only other sources with the interpolation are the 
Arabic Harmony (“And at that time") and Syr? (“And at that time"). Since 
these variants were paralleled only in Syriac and other Eastern Diates- 
saronic witnesses dependent on a Syriac Diatessaron (the colophon in 
some MSS of the Arabic Harmony states it was translated from a Syriac 
Diatessaron), Plooij called these readings Syriasms. Since these variants 
were unattested in the Greek and Latin MS tradition, he concluded that 
the text of the Latin archetype on which the Liege Harmony ultimately 


8 Sievers, Tatian, Lateinisch und Altdeutsch, xviii. 

9 "Vulgatization" is the process of stripping away primitive Diatessaronic readings 
and replacing them with the "standard" text of a particular time and place. The term 
is used regardless of the language in which it occurs. For example, Baumstark noticed 
instances of Vulgatization in Ephrem's Commentary, which led him to conclude that 
even the Syriac Diatessaron had been Vulgatized before the time of Ephrem (fl. 340-73); 
cf. his “Zur Geschichte des Tatianstextes vor Ephrem, OrChr 30 (3d series 8) (1933) 1-12. 
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depended (the “Old Latin Diatessaron”) had been translated directly 
into Latin from Syriac, without a Greek intermediary. 

Third, since the imprint of the Diatessaron was, on the one hand, 
so strong on the Gospel text in Latin (esp. on the OL MSS) and on the 
vernacular harmonies of the West, and, on the other hand, so evident 
in the oldest Gospel texts in Syriac and the vernacular harmonies of 
the East, and since witnesses were so numerous in both the Western 
languages (at least 18 Latin Gospel harmony MSS are known; over 25 
are extant in Middle Italian, more than 10 in Middle High German, 
and over 18 in Middle Dutch) and in the Eastern languages (the Arabic 
Harmony exists in 12 MSS), but evidence for its existence in Greek or 
influence on the Greek MS tradition was virtually nil, Plooij concluded 
that the Diatessaron had been composed in Syriac.'° 

Since Plooij, all Diatessaronic research has, in one way or another, 
revolved around his theses, attempting to confirm, disprove, or modify 
them. His findings were initially supported by Anton Baumstark, Curt 
Peters, J. Rendel Harris, H. J. Vogels, and Zahn. Adolf Jülicher" and, to 
a lesser degree, F. C. Burkitt”? dissented. 


^^ Plooijs choice of Syriac echoed earlier scholarship, from Zahn onward. No Greek 
Diatessaronic witnesses were known when Plooij published his monographs; in the 
interval, only one certain Greek-original witness has appeared: Romanos the Melo- 
dist—but he was a Syrian and is ultimately dependent on a Syriac Diatessaron. The 
Dura Fragment appears to be a translation from Syriac, and its connection with the 
Diatessaronic tradition has been challenged; cf. D. Plooij, “A Fragment of Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron in Greek,” ExpTim 46 (1934-35) 471-6; and A. Baumstark, “Das griechische 
‘Diatessaron’-Fragment von Dura-Europos, OrChr 32 (3d ser., 10) (1935) 244-52. On 
the Dura Fragment, see also F. C. Burkitt, “Ihe Dura Fragment of Tatian,” JTS 36 (1935) 
255-9. Kraelings editio princeps (A Greek Fragment of Tatians Diatessaron from Dura 
[SD 3; London: Christophers, 1935]) has now been supplanted by the edition of C. B. 
Welles et al, The Parchments and Papyri: The Excavations at Dura-Europos ..., Final 
Report (vol. 5, part 1; New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959) 73-74. 

u A. Jülicher, “Der Echte Tatiantext? JBL 48 (1924) 132-71. Much of Jiilicher’s evidence 
crumbles upon examination; for example, he misquotes (in German) the Middle Dutch 
harmonys text. He also failed—perhaps because he was a Latinist—to appreciate the im- 
portance of the link between the Western witnesses and the Vetus Syra. Jülicher argued 
that many of the "variant" Diatessaronic readings (i.e., non-Codex Fuldensis readings) in 
the Liege MS were the result of the nothing more than the Dutch translators artistic free- 
dom. This argument has been repeated by later scholars, such as the medieval church his- 
torian C. C. de Bruin (Jezus: het verhaal van zijn leven [The Hague: Boekencentrum, 1980] 
204; see also his Woorden voor het Onzegbare [Leiden: Rijksuniversiteit, 1976]) and the VL 
expert B. Fischer (“Das Neue Testament in lateinischer Sprache,” in Die alten Übersetzun- 
gen des neuen Testaments, die Kirchenväterzitate und Lektionare [ed. K. Aland; ANTF 5; 
Berlin and New York: de Gruyter, 1972] 46-49). How this old canard keeps flapping amazes 
anyone who has examined the empirical textual evidence. Is it likely that—of the thou- 
sands of Greek, Latin, and vernacular Gospel MSS—only Diatessaronic witnesses should 
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Although the outbreak of World War II caused a hiatus in publication, 
research continued. The Orientalist Baumstark pressed his investiga- 
tions into the Western harmonized tradition, begun in a series of arti- 
cles in the 1930s. In these earlier studies he had adduced new evidence 
in support of Plooij’s theses; he discovered Diatessaronic | readings in 
two collections of Middle High German fragments, the Himmelgarten 
Fragments and the Schönbach Fragments.” The readings in the Him- 
melgarten Fragments were especially important, for they sometimes 


interpolate “at that time” at John 7:2, or that only Diatessaronic witnesses should have Jesus 
“sit” in a boat at Matt 15:29? Belief in the absurd may be virtuous in some circles, but not 
among scholarly textual critics. The pattern given above repeats literally hundreds of times 
among and only among Diatessaronic witnesses. If the number of such agreements were 
small, then “spontaneous” touches of translators, exercising their “artistic freedom,’ or 
some vague and unnamed Western medieval exegetical traditions might be able to account 
for the readings. But such a theory founders on the empirical facts: reading after reading 
can be adduced from the same witnesses. Note that the expertise of each of these scholars 
lies in a specific subspecialization, and specialization is the bane of Diatessaronic research. 
Further, note that neither de Bruin nor Fischer ever specifically explained whence such 
Diatessaronic readings came, as did Plooij. Rather, they left one with vague generalities. 

For additional examples of specific, unique textual agreements among Diatessaronic 
witnesses, see S. Lyonnet, Les origines de la version arménienne et le Diatessaron (BibOr 13; 
Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1950); J. fon Weringha, Heliand and Diatessaron (Stu- 
dia Germanica 5; Assen: Van Gorcum, 1965); or my The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as 
Sources of Romanos the Melodist (CSCO 475, Subsidia 74; Louvain: Peeters, 1985). 

» F, C. Burkitt, “Tatian’s Diatessaron and the Dutch Harmonies, JTS 25 (1924) 113- 
30. Burkitt’s objections are more trenchant than Jülicher's. Burkitt offered two criticisms: 
first, while the Eastern and Western witnesses had striking agreements, they also had 
some disagreements, especially in the sequence of harmonization. In some cases, the 
Liege Harmony followed the sequence of Codex Fuldensis and the other Western harmo- 
nies, against all the Eastern witnesses. If Liéges Latin archetype were independent from 
Fuldensis, then how did Liege acquire Codex Fuldensiss order? (Burkitt's point is correct, 
and a stumbling block to Plooijs theory. Two preliminary answers, however, may now be 
offered: first, the tendency of all Western harmonies to move gradually in the direction of 
the “standard” local text—here, the Vg and Codex Fuldensis—may be responsible; sec- 
ond, we know that Justin Martyr used a harmony, and it has exceptionally close connec- 
tions with the Liege Harmony, raising the possibility that one should speak of two early 
archetypes in the West: Justin’s Greek harmony, and Tatian’s [Syriac to Latin] harmony. 
The Western harmonized tradition may have arisen in some admixture of both.) Second, 
Burkitt noted that some of Plooijs examples were found in the Vg; these were inadmis- 
sible as evidence. (Today, this point is granted by all: sometimes Plooijs enthusiasm got 
the better of him. Enough valid examples remain, however, to make his case.) 

5 A. Baumstark, “Die Himmelgartener Bruchstücke eines niederdeutschen ‘Dia- 
tessaron’-Textes des 13. Jahrhunderts,’ OrChr 33 (3d ser., 11) (1936) 80-96; idem, “Die 
Schónbach'schen Bruchstücke einer Evangelienharmonie in bayrisch-österreichischer 
Mundart des 14. Jahrhunderts,’ OrChr 34 (3d ser., 12) (1937) 103-26. 
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found their only parallel in the Arabic Harmony, while at other points, 
their only agreement was with the Middle Dutch Liege, the Middle 
English Pepysian, and the Arabic harmonies. An example occurs in 
Mark 15:46, where the Himmelgarten Fragments read “en reine lilaken” 
(“a pure linen cloth") for the canonical oıvwööv1;"* here the Arabic Har- 
mony is in singular agreement with the Himmelgarten Fragments, also 
reading “a pure linen cloth In another case, the Liege Harmony, the 
Middle English Pepysian Harmony, and the Himmelgarten Fragments 
all follow Matt 27:57 with Mark 15:43—a sequence of harmonization 
identical with that ofthe Arabic Harmony. Codex Fuldensis lacks either 
reading. Readings such as these confirmed Plooij5 thesis that there had 
to have existed an “Old Latin Harmony,’ whose text had not been con- 
formed to the Vulgate, as Codex Fuldensis text had been. 

For some time Baumstark had promised a study of the Old High 
German and related traditions, but he died in 1948 and it was not pub- 
lished until 1964.5 During World War II Baumstark, then a professor in 
Bonn with strong Nazi sympathies, secured the loan of an important 
but little-studied Middle Dutch MS, the Utrecht Harmony (Utrecht: 
Universiteitsbibliotheek, MS no. 1009). It disappeared at the end of the 
war and has not yet been recovered.' 

The loss of this witness was partly assuaged by discoveries taking 
place at the same time. In 1942 Giuseppe Messina drew scholars' atten- 
tion to the existence of a Persian Harmony in the Biblioteca Medicea 
Laurenziana in Florence. Its existence had remained unremarked since 
it was first cataloged by S. E. Assemani in 1742.” Another discovery that 
would profoundly influence subsequent Diatessaronic research took 
place in 1945: the Gospel of Thomas was found in Egypt. 


^ The Greek is carried over into the Latin, where both the VL and the Vg read sin- 
donem (MS k reads palla). 

5 A. Baumstark, Die Vorlage des althochdeutschen Tatian, herausgegeben von Jo- 
hannes Rathofer (NdS 12; Cologne/Graz: Bóhlau, 1964). 

16 On the Utrecht harmony, its character and disappearance, see my Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron, 238-46. [Editors note: the Utrecht Harmony has been reconstructed by means 
of Baumstark’s files in A. A. den Hollander, Virtuelle Vergangenheit. Die Textrekon- 
struktion einer verlorenen mittelniederländischen Evangelienharmonie. Die Handschrift 
Utrecht Universitütsbibliothek 1009 (BETL 210), Leuven etc., Peters etc., 2007. See also A. 
A. den Hollander and U. B. Schmid, “Zur Geschichte einer verlorenen mittelniederlän- 
dischen Evangelienharmonie: Die Handschrift Utrecht, Universitätsbibliothek 1009,’ 
ETL 77 (2001) 402-32.] 

7 S. E. Assemani, Bibliothecae Mediceae Lavrentiae et Palatinae Codicvm mms. Ori- 
entalivm Catalogvs (Florentiae, 1742) 59. 
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Messina’s edition of the Persian Harmony appeared in 1951.8 Metzger 
was among the first to report on the harmony.” Extant in a single MS 
(Florence: Bib. Laurent., | Cod. Orient. 81, dated 1547), the Persian Har- 
mony is a striking document. On the one hand, its sequence of harmo- 
nization is almost always unique, distinct from all other Diatessaronic 
witnesses. This has led some experts to assert—probably correctly—that 
it is not a direct descendant of Tatian's Diatessaron.?? On the other hand, 
everyone agrees that its text is rich in Diatessaronic readings. Therefore, 
although the Persian Harmony may not be a Diatessaronic witness in 
the usual sense (in which the witness reflects not only Diatessaronic 
readings but also a Diatessaronic sequence), its text is nevertheless a 
valuable source of Diatessaronic variants. One investigation found that 
the Persian Harmony preserved more Diatessaronic readings than any 
other Eastern Diatessaronic witness.” The circumstances under which 
such a situation arose are unknown, but the Persian Harmony’s arche- 
type was apparently based on an ancient Syriac tetraevangelion that, 
because of its antiquity, was saturated with Diatessaronic readings. The 
Syriac tetraevangelion on which the Persian Harmony was based must 
have been more ancient than the two Old Syriac MSS known to us to- 
day (Syr‘“), for the Persian Harmony has more Diatessaronic readings 
than either of them.” Another peculiar feature of the Persian Harmony 
is its obvious dependence on an identifiable extra-canonical source in 
the Nativity account, where it incorporates readings from the Protevan- 
gelium Iacobi. 

Ihe work of Plooij and Baumstark in the 1920s and 1930s to free 
the Western witnesses from the onus of Sieverss dictum that Codex 
Fuldensis was the "Stammhandschrift" of all the Western harmonies 


18 G. Messina, ed., Diatessaron Persiano (BibOr 14; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Insti- 
tute, 1951). 

? Metzger, “Tatian’s Diatessaron and a Persian Harmony of the Gospels,’ JBL 69 
(1950) 261-80; reprinted in Chapters in the History of New Testament Textual Criticism 
(NTTS 4; Leiden: Brill; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1963) 97-120. 

20 So, e.g., Tj. Baarda: the Persian Harmony is “independent of Tatian’s Diatessaron" 
(“In Search of the Diatessaron Text,’ in Early Transmission of the Words of Jesus: Thom- 
as, Tatian and the Text of the New Testament [Amsterdam: Vrije Universiteit, 1983] 69). 

> See the statistics in my Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus, 156-7. 

? The Old Syriac separate Gospels and the Peshitta appear to be later than the Syriac 
Diatessaron, for both of these Syriac recensions contain Diatessaronic readings. This point 
has been established for more than a century; most recently, see M. Black, “The Syriac Ver- 
sional Tradition,’ in Die alten Übersetzungen des Neuen Testaments, ed. K. Aland, 120-59. 
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stimulated a new generation of scholars to reexamine the Western har- 
monized tradition. The texts were no longer automatically regarded as 
secondary witnesses to Codex Fuldensis, but were now—as they should 
have been all along—subjected to a thorough, unprejudiced examina- 
tion. New witnesses were found, buried deep in popular ecclesiastical 
literature. In 1953 Walter Henss identified Diatessaronic readings in an 
Alemannic epic poem composed about 1300, Saelden Hort (“Spiritual 
Treasure Chest").? The first third of the poem treats the life of John the 
Baptist and Jesus; it is here that Diatessaronic variants crop up. Henss 
also pointed to (but did not investigate) a Latin poem composed at the 
beginning of the twelfth century in the same general geographic region 
(southern Swabia in Germany to the Vorarlberg in Switzerland) as a 
work with Diatessaronic readings.”* This poem, the Vita Beate Virginis 
et Salvatoris Rhythmica, was investigated by R. van den Broek in 1974, 
and Henss’s premonitions were found to be correct.” 

Perhaps the finest example of method in Diatessaronic research 
appeared in 1950. Stanislaus Lyonnet' Les origines de la version armé- 
nienne et le Diatessaron examined the genesis of the Armenian version 
of the Gospels. His discovery of both Diatessaronic sequences of har- 
monization and Diatessaronic variants in the oldest strata of Armenian 
Gospel texts forced him to conclude that the first Armenian Gospel 
had been a Diatessaron. Later scholars have tentatively agreed but 
noted that another possibility existed—which Lyonnet considered but 
rejected—namely, that a Syriac tetraevangelion, more deeply imbued 
with Diatessaronic readings than the two Old Syriac MSS known today, 
might be the source of the numerous Diatessaronic readings found in 
the oldest Armenian Fathers and Gospel MSS.?5 

In the late 1950s, the first publications relating to the Gospel of Thom- 
as appeared. As its editors puzzled over Thomas's sources, one of them, 


3 W. Henss, Tatians Diatessaron im Saelden Hort (dissertation, Marburg, 1953). 

^ Idem, "Zur Quellenfrage im Heliand und ahd. Tatian,” Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch 
77 (1954) 1-6; reprinted in Der Heliand (ed. J. Eichhoff and I. Rauch; Darmstadt: Wis- 
senschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1973) 191-9. 

> R, van den Broek, “A Latin Diatessaron in the ‘Vita Beate Virginis Marie et Salva- 
toris Rhythmica; " NTS 21 (1974) 109-32. 

26 Later scholars include L. Leloir, “La Version arménienne du Nouveau Testament,” 
in Die alten Übersetzungen des neuen Testaments, ed. K. Aland, 301-2; Vööbus, Early 
Versions, 151. Lyonnet found the cross-Gospel harmonizations (switching from Mat- 
thew to Luke, for example) indicative of use of a Diatessaron, not a tetraevangelion. 
These harmonizations often agree exactly with other Diatessaronic witnesses, so one 
may exclude the possibility that the Armenian, spontaneously and by chance, time and 
again, made the identical harmonizations as the Diatessaron. 
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Gilles Quispel, noticed some agreements with various witnesses to the 
Diatessaron. An example: Logion 44 of Thomas reads: “He that shall 
blaspheme against the Father, it shall be forgiven him.” Matt 12:32 reads: 
Kal óc &àv einn Aóyov Kata Tod viod Tod AVIPWTIOV, APEINOETAL abt 
(“And if any man speaks a word against the Son of Man, it shall be for- 
given him”). The Thomas reading is paralleled in the Tuscan Harmony 
("Chiunque dirà parola contra "| Padre, gli sara perdonato”); no other 
source is known to contain this variant. In quick succession, Quispel 
published a stream of articles relating Thomas to various aspects of the 
Diatessaronic tradition." Although some of Quispel's evidence is flawed, 
a sufficient number of valid examples remain to show that some sort of 
a relationship exists between Thomas and the Diatessaronic tradition. 
A controversy—one of the more famous in recent NT studies—then 
arose as to how that relationship should be described. Three possibili- 
ties existed. First, could Thomas be dependent on the Diatessaron??? 
This seemed unlikely, given that the agreements were in specific vari- 
ant readings, not in sequence of harmonization or the arrangement of 
larger units of text. Second, might the Diatessaron be dependent on 
Thomas?” Most experts who have examined the evidence have come to 
a negative conclusion.?? The reason is that the distinctive extra-canon- 
ical logia of Thomas are | utterly absent from all known Diatessaronic 
witnesses. If Tatian had used Thomas, one would have expected at least 
one of Thomas's extra-canonical sayings to have insinuated itself into 
the Diatessaron— but none has. Third and finally, the possibility existed 
that both Thomas and the Diatessaron used a common source.? But if 
so, what was that source? Had it been an Old Syriac text of the sepa- 
rate Gospels, as A. F J. Klijn suggested??? This seemed unlikely, for it 


27 Among the many: "Ihe Gospel of Thomas and the New Testament" VC 11 
(1957) 189-207 (reprinted in his Gnostic Studies [UNHAII 34/2; Istanbul: Nederlands 
Historisch-Archaeologisch Instituut, 1975] 2.3-16); “Some Remarks on the Gospel of 
Thomas,’ NTS 5 (1958-59) 276-90; "L'Évangile selon Thomas et le Diatessaron; VC 13 
(1959) 87-117 (reprinted in Gnostic Studies, 2.31-55). 

? This position was espoused by Baarda in the volume he wrote with R. Schippers, 
Het Evangelie van Thomas (Kampen: Kok, 1960) 154. 

29 The position of, e.g., J.-E. Ménard, L’Evangile selon Thomas (NHS 5; Leiden: Brill, 
1975) 21-23. 

30 Cf. A. EJ. Klijn, A Survey of the Researches into the Western Text of the Gospels and 
Acts. Part Two: 1949-1969 (NovTSup 21; Leiden: Brill, 1969) 8-9. This study is a helpful 
synopsis of the principal issues; Klijn includes many of the key readings, so the reader 
may examine the evidence firsthand. 

* This was the position of Quispel, who spoke of Thomas having access to a “free” 
tradition, i.e., a gospel tradition independent of the canonical Gospels. 

? Klijn, Survey, ... Part Two, 15. 
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required hypothesizing the existence of a Syriac tetraevangelion before 
150— something for which there is no evidence. Indeed, all the oldest 
Syriac separate Gospels betray Diatessaronic influence?—which is why 
scholars posit the Diatessaron as the oldest Syriac Gospel. Therefore, 
Quispel’s suggestion—that the agreements were best explained by pre- 
suming dependence on a common source, probably an extra-canonical 
Judaic-Christian gospel (either the “Hebrew gospel” or the “Gospel of 
the Ebionites”)—encountered the fewest problems. It explained the oc- 
casional nature of the agreement; it dovetailed with the demonstrable 
acquaintance of, on the one hand, Thomas with the extrac-anonical 
tradition, and, on the other hand, of the Diatessaron with the extra- 
canonical tradition;34 and it conformed with the established sequence 
of evolution of the Syriac versions of the Gospels (Diatessaron first; Old 
Syriac second; Peshitta third). 

But the matter was still not resolved, for a new controversy then arose 
over the character of the common source. Was it a bona fide extra-ca- 
nonical gospel, truly a “free” tradition independent from the canonical 
Gospels, or were both the Diatessaron and Thomas merely dependent 
on a very early redaction of a “canonical” gospel whose text contained 
particular “deviations” from the redaction that would later become 
canonical? An example of a “canonical” MS with an extra-canonical, 
Judaic-Christian gospel reading is our oldest Vetus Latina (VL) MS, 
Codex Vercellensis (MS a, 4th century), which also contains the “light” 
at the Jordan when Jesus was baptized. Could such a MS, in Greek, ex- 
plain some of the readings common to Tatian and Thomas but absent 
from the current canonical text? Our present state of knowledge of the 
gospel text in the mid-second century precludes a definitive answer, al- 
though the consensus favors Thomas’s use of an independent tradition. 
What does seem certain to all, however, is that the source—whether it 
be a very early, deviating form of a “canonical” gospel, or a genuinely 
“extra-canonical” gospel—seems to have had an Eastern, Semitic cast 


33 See above, n. 22. 

34 Gos. Thom. 2 is, according to Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 2.9.45), paralleled in 
the “Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ Epiphanius (Haer. 30.13) reports that the “light” 
at Jesus’ baptism—a reading found in the Diatessaron—stood in the “Hebrew gospel.” 

3 Cf. the conclusion of R. McL. Wilson, “Nag Hammadi and the New Testament,” 
NTS 28 (1982) 297: “a majority of those who have investigated [Thomas’s relationship 
with the Synoptics] now favour the independence of Thomas.” Wilson is citing (with 
approval) G. W. MacRae, “Nag Hammadi and the New Testament,’ in GNOSIS: Fest- 
schrift für Hans Jonas (ed. B. Aland; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1978) 152-3, 
who came to the same conclusion. 
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to it. Hence, some of the readings appear to be Aramaisms or Syriasms, 
and others are found only in documents ascribed to Judaic-Christian 
circles (e.g., the Pseudo-Clementines). 

Quispel’s claim that an extra-canonical, Judaic- Christian gospel text 
might lie behind the jewel of Old Saxon poetry, the Heliand, which had 
been identified by its first editor in 1840 as related to the Diatessaronic 
tradition,‘ precipitated a reaction by the Germanist Willi Krogmann. 
Ignoring the long history of research into the matter, Krogmann as- 
serted that the Heliand's agreements with Diatessaronic witnesses were 
due to chance, poetic license, and cultural factors.” Quispel responded 
with articles that adduced additional variants. Two of Quispel's pro- 
movendi also produced studies that decisively settled the issue in fa- 
vor of dependence. J. fon Weringhas Heliand and Diatessaron is, next 
to Lyonnet's study of the relationship of the Armenian version to the 
Diatessaron, one of the finest examples of sound method in Diatessa- 
ronic studies. Fon Weringha found numerous points of contact —some 
unique—between the Heliand and Eastern as well as Western Diatessa- 
ronic witnesses. R. van den Broek' discovery of Diatessaronic readings 
in the Vita Rhythmica—some of which were shared with the Heliand— 
showed that a distinct, common tradition lay behind the readings. 
Since the Vita Rhythmica was also a poem, Krogmanns claim that the 
“poetic license" exercised by the Heliand's author was responsible for 
the agreements crumbled. Was it likely that two poets, composing har- 
monized “Lives of Jesus; writing in two different languages, should 
independently, spontaneously and at random, have made identical 
modifications in the Gospel account? Certainly not; the agreements 
suggested a common source. The obvious candidate for this common 
tradition was Plooijs Old Latin Diatessaron, since the readings in ques- 
tion were absent from Codex Fuldensis. 

When Baumstark died in 1948, he left behind in his papers a nearly 
completed manuscript (it lacked notes and required editing) on the Old 


3° J. A. Schmeller, Heliand oder die altsächsische Evangelien- Harmonie, part 1: Text. 
Part 2: Heliand: Wórterbuch und Grammatik nebst Einleitung und zwei Facsimiles 
(Monachii, Stutgartiae, Tubingae: Cotta, 1830, 1840). Here, vol. 2 (part 2), xi. 

7 W. Krogmann, “Heliand, Tatian und Thomasevangelium;' ZNW 51 (1960) 255-68; 
see also his “Heliand und Thomasevangelium;" VC 18 (1964) 65-73. After Schmeller, the 
Heliand’s dependence on the Diatessaron was investigated and independently confirmed 
by E. Windisch (Der Heliand und seine Quellen [Leipzig: Vogel, 1868], esp. 25-45) and C. 
W. M. Grein (Die Quellen des Heliand. Nebst einem Anhang: Tatians Evangelienharmonie 
herausgegeben nach dem Codex Cassellanus [Cassel: Kay, 1869]), among others. 

38 Van den Broek, “Latin Diatessaron,’ 109-32. 
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High German Tatian. The task of preparing it for publication fell to 
Johannes Rathofer, a Germanist and Heliand specialist, who saw the 
volume to press in 1964.3 The study is an important source of readings 
from the Old and Middle High German witnesses. Together with later 
work by Quispel and his students, this study refuted another of Sievers's 
unsubstantiated assertions, this time regarding the Old High German 
Diatessaronic witnesses. In 1872 Sievers had produced the first mod- 
ern scholarly edition of Codex Sangallensis, a bilingual Latin-Old High 
German Gospel harmony (St. Gallen: Stiftsbib., MS No. 56; dated ca. 
830). He asserted that the Latin column was a copy of Codex Fuldensis, 
the "Stammhandschrift" of all the Gospel harmony MSS in the West. In 
keeping with this thesis, he went on to assert that Codex Sangallensis 
Old High German column was nothing more than a slavish translation 
of its neighboring | Latin column; any deviations were due to the Old 
High German translators “Uebersetzungskunst” A close examination 
of the MS, however, led Baumstark to note numerous points where the 
Old High German column did not follow the neighboring Latin col- 
umn. In many of these, the deviating reading was OL; in others, the 
deviating reading agreed with other Diatessaronic witnesses. An exam- 
ple of Diatessaronic agreement is at Luke 3:1, where Codex Fuldensis 
and the Latin column of Codex Sangallensis read only “Abilinae”; the 
Old High German column, however, reads "in thero steti thiu Abilina 
uuas heizzan" (“there in a city that was called Abilina”), following both 
MSS of the Old Syriac (Syr**: *in the land of Abilene"); a faint echo may 
survive in the Arabic Harmony (“in Abilene"). This evidence supported 
Plooijs hypothesis of an "Old Latin Diatessaron; and was one more 
nail in the coffin of Sievers' assertion that Codex Fuldensis was the sole 
means by which Diatessaronic readings had been brought to the West. 

Later, however, Rathofer wrote a superb critique of Baumstark’s (and 
his own) work on the Old High German Tatian. Titled “Die Einwirkung 
des Fuldischen Evangelientextes auf den althochdeutschen ‘Tatian? Ab- 
kehr von der Methode der Diatessaronforschung,’4° Rathofer noted that 
Sievers's edition of Codex Sangallensis (still the only edition of the MS) 
contained many mistakes; these sometimes led to "false positives; to 
borrow a term from medicine. The misprints in Sievers’s edition and 
his failure to incorporate the corrigenda from Rankes edition of Codex 
Fuldensis into his edition of Codex Sangallensis sometimes led Baum- 


39 Baumstark, Vorlage. 
4° In Literatur und Sprache im europäischen Mittelalter (Festschrift K. Langosch; 
ed. A. Onnerfors et al.; Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1973) 256-308. 
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stark (an innocent victim of Sievers’s carelessness, one should note) to 
find “Diatessaronic” readings where there were, in reality, none. Given 
that Baumstark had “found” Diatessaronic readings in what were noth- 
ing more than between 250 and 400 misprints in modern editions, 
Rathofer posed the question: “How many more 'Diatessaronic readings 
might have been created by nothing more than scribal errors in the cop- 
ying of MSS over the centuries?” Rathofer’s critique deserves the closest 
attention from Diatessaronic scholars; not all, however, of Baumstark’s 
(or other scholars’) work falls under his strictures. Extensive agreements 
and distinct sequences of harmonization are not the result of typograph- 
ical errors in modern editions or slips of a medieval scribes pen.” 

In 1975 Quispel published a massive collection of Diatessaronic vari- 
ants in a monograph titled Tatian and the Gospel of Thomas: Studies 
in the History of the Western Diatessaron. Preceded by a hypothetical 
reconstruction of how Plooijs “Old Latin Diatessaron” might have 
come to northern Europe, seventy-nine pages of collations (prepared 
by Quispel and J. van Amersfoort) delineated agreements among the 
Gospel of Thomas, the Old High German Tatian (including the Heli- 
and), and the | full array of Diatessaronic witnesses, Eastern as well as 
Western. In this work, Quispel also introduced another Western Dia- 
tessaronic witness, Ludolph of Saxony’s Vita Jesu Christi (ca. 1345). Here 
again, variant readings were found whose only parallels lay within the 
Diatessaronic family of texts, both East and West; Codex Fuldensis, 
which lacked the readings, could not be their source. The damage done 
a century earlier by Sieverss unsubstantiated assertions was finally be- 
ing corrected by textual evidence. 

Commencing in the 1960s, our knowledge of Ephrem’s Commentary 
on the Diatessaron was immeasurably enriched by the work of various 
scholars. In 1962 a Dutch scholar, Tjitze Baarda, announced discovery 
of a fragment of the Commentary embedded in a list of testimonies.‘ 
Then, in 1957, Sir Chester Beatty acquired a lacunose MS of the Com- 
mentary in the original Syriac (now in the Beatty collection in Dublin: 
MS 709; late 5th century). He retained Louis Leloir—who had produced 


* For instance, none of the examples presented in this article is subject to Rathofer's 
critique. Another undisputed link among Eastern and Western witnesses—but not with 
Codex Fuldensis—is the incipit of the Diatessaron. While Codex Fuldensis begins with 
Luke 1:1-4, many Eastern and Western witnesses begin with John 1:1, which Dionysius 
bar Salibi states was the Diatessaron incipit. Such specific agreements in sequence can- 
not be assigned to scribal errors, ancient or modern. 

^. Baarda, “A Syriac Fragment of Mar Ephrem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron,” 
NTS 8 (1962) 287-300; reprinted in Early Transmission, 51-64. 
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in 1954 a new edition of the Commentary from its Armenian MSS—to 
prepare an edition, which appeared in 1963.43 Then, in 1966, Pedro Or- 
tiz Valdivieso published a small Syriac fragment of the Commentary.“ 
Like the Baarda Fragment, the Valdivieso Fragment preserved a por- 
tion of the text not found in the Beatty MS. Finally, in 1984, five addi- 
tional folios of the Beatty MS were acquired by the Beatty Library, and 
in 1986 an additional thirty-six folios of the same MS were purchased. 
Once again, Leloir was asked to edit the find. The forty-one additional 
folios were published in 1990, two years before his death.^ Leloir also 
published a series of substantial monographs and articles on the Dia- 
tessaron, especially concerning Ephrem and the Eastern Diatessaronic 
tradition; they are indispensable tools for research.*° 


IV. The Period 1975 to the Present 


Building on the work of Plooij, Baumstark, and Quispel, numerous 
studies in the 1970s and 19805 investigated specific witnesses to the Dia- 
tessaron. In 1975 Baarda published a model study of Aphrahat’s text of 
the Fourth Gospel; he concluded that Aphrahat knew the Diatessa- 
ronic tradition. Following a lead given by Curt | Peters, in 1985 the pre- 
sent writer published a study of Diatessaronic readings in the hymns of 
Romanos the Melodist.?? Although Romanos wrote in Greek and was 
Justinians court hyranographer, he is a witness to the Syriac Diatessa- 
ronic tradition, for he was a Syrian by birth and brought Syrian prosody 
and other (i.e., non-Diatessaronic) Syrian Gospel readings to Constan- 
tinople with him. This study also specified methodological guidelines 


8 Leloir, ed., Saint Éphrem, Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant, version armé- 
nienne (CSCO 137 [text], 145 [Latin translation] [Armen. 1 and 2]; Louvain: Imprimerie 
Orientaliste L. Durbecq and Peeters, 1953, 1954); idem, ed., Saint Éphrem, Commentaire 
de l'Évangile concordant, texte syriaque (CBM 8[a]; Dublin: Hodges Figgis, 1963). 

44 Ortiz Valdivieso, “Un nuevo fragmento siriaco del comentario de San Efrén al 
Diatésaron (P. Palau Rib. 2); SPap 5 (1966) 7-17. 

4 Leloir, ed., Saint Éphrem, Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant, texte syriaque 
(Manuscrit Chester Beatty 709). Folios Additionnels (CBM 8[b]; Louvain: Peeters, 1990). 

# Among the most useful titles: “Divergences entre loriginal syriaque et la ver- 
sion arménienne du commentaire d'Éphrem sur le Diatessaron; in Mélanges Eugene 
Tisserant, vol. 2: Orient Chrétienne (StT 232; Città del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana, 1964) 303-31; Le témoignage d'Éphrem sur le Diatessaron (CSCO 227, Subsidia 
19; Louvain: Peeters, 1962); and "Le Diatessaron de Tatien;' OrSyr 1 (1956) 208-31, 313-34. 

47 Baarda, The Gospel Quotations of Aphrahat the Persian Sage (2 vols.; Meppel: 
Krips Repro, 1975). 

48 See my Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus. 
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for determining which variants in Diatessaronic witnesses have a high 
probability of being genuinely Diatessaronic.* 

Numerous articles published during this period addressed individ- 
ual aspects of Diatessaronic research. In studies analogous to those of 
Lyonnet on the Armenian, J. Neville Birdsall made important contribu- 
tions by exploring the origins of the Georgian Gospels. He concluded 
that the oldest Georgian Gospels were translated from a Syriac tetra- 
evangelion, not a Diatessaron. This Syriac tetraevangelion was, however, 
deeply “tinctured” with Diatessaronic readings.5° Another of Quispel's 
promovendi, J. van Amersfoort, identified Diatessaronic readings in a 
new witness in Middle Dutch, Vanden Levene ons Heren ("From the 
Life of Our Lord"), which dates from the first half of the thirteenth 
century.5' Quispel noted Diatessaronic readings in the Greek homilies 
of the mystic Macarius.? R. van den Broek discovered Diatessaronic 
readings in the Amsterdam Lectionary (Amsterdam: Bib. UvA, HS 
I.G.41, dated 1348), readings that seem to reflect an even older stage 
of the Middle Dutch tradition than does the Liege Harmony. Baarda 
published over a score of articles on specific passages in the Diatessa- 
ron. Major themes in his work have been the textual value of the Ara- 
bic Harmony (obscured by the defective editions of Ciasca [1888] and 
Marmardji [1935]),°4 and investigations of unusual (and sometimes sin- 
gular) readings in Diatessaronic witnesses. An example is his analysis 
of the Diatessarons version of Luke 4:29-30, according to which Jesus 
“flies” to Capernaum from the hilltop from which the villagers of Naza- 
reth are about to cast him. The variant is found in Ephrem, Augustine, 
and the Middle Dutch Rijmbijbel.5 


^? These guidelines build on earlier work by Quispel and fon Weringha; they serve 
as a check on the excesses of a scholar like Baumstark. 

5° See his “ "The Martyrdom of St Eustathius of Mzketha' and the Diatessaron: An 
Investigation,” NTS 18 (1972) 452-6; idem, “Evangelienbezüge im georgischen Martyri- 
um der hl. Schuschaniki,” Georgica 4 (1981) 20-23. 

5: J, van Amersfoort, “De invloed van het Diatessaron op de middelnederlandse tekst 
“Vanden Levene Ons Heren; in Handelingen van het acht en dertigste Nederlands Filolo- 
gencongres (Amsterdam/Maarssen: APA-Holland Universiteits Pers, 1986) 195-207. 

5 Quispel, “Macarius and the Diatessaron of Tatian; in A Tribute to Arthur Vööbus: 
Studies in Early Christian Literature and its Environment, Primarily in the Syrian East 
(ed. R. H. Fischer; Chicago: Lutheran School of Theology, 1977) 203-9. 

5 Van den Broek, “Enkele opmerkingen over de Latijnse archetypus van het Mid- 
delnederlandse diatessaron; De Nieuwe Taalgids 70 (1977) 434-58. 

54 Baarda, “An Archaic Element in the Arabic Diatessaron? (TA 46:18 = John 15:2)" 
NovT 17 (1975) 151-5; reprinted in Early Transmission, 173-7. 

5 Baarda, “ “The Flying Jesus; Luke 4:29-30 in the Syriac Diatessaron,” VC 40 (1986) 
313-41. 
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Ihe presence of the reading in Augustine is fascinating, for it sup- 
ports the | observation (first made by Leloir and then, independently, 
by Quispel)* that Augustine, probably from his days as a Manichaean, 
occasionally lapses into citing a passage according to the Diatessaron 
used by the Manichees. Manichaean use of a Diatessaron was first as- 
serted by Schmidt and Polotsky in their announcement of the discov- 
ery of the Homilies; Baumstark produced the first readings.” Quispel, 
Werner Sundermann, and the present writer adduced additional evi- 
dence. Despite this evidence, some have disputed the claims. These 
critics, however, have neither refuted the textual evidence nor offered 
alternative explanations of the agreements—tasks which are incum- 
bent on them. This situation reminds one of Sievers’s turning a blind 
eye to the textual evidence known to him when he asserted that Codex 
Fuldensis was the archetype of all the Western harmonies, and that the 
variants in Codex Sangallensis Old High German column were the re- 
sult of artistic freedom and chance.5? 


5° Leloir, Le témoignage, passim; Quispel, Tatian and the Gospel of Thomas, 58-68. 

5 C. Schmidt and H. J. Polotsky, “Ein Mani-Fund in Ägypten,’ SPAW.PH [no num- 
ber] (Berlin: Verlag der Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1933) 58n.1. Manichaean use of 
a Diatessaron was first hypothesized by Isaac de Beausobre in 1734 (Histoire critique 
de Manichée et du Manichéisme [2 vols.; Amsterdam, 1734-39] 1.303). See Baumstark's 
review of H. J. Polotsky, Manichäische Homilien (Manichäische Handschriften der 
Sammlung A. Chester Beatty ı), in OrChr 32 (3d ser., 10) (1935) 257-68; see also his “Ein 
‘Evangelium’-Zitat der Manichäischen Kephalaia;' OrChr 34 (ad ser., 12) (1938) 169-91. 

58 Quispel, “Mani et la tradition évangélique des judéo-chrétiens;' RSR 60 (1972) 143- 
50; see also idem, "Mani the Apostle of Jesus Christ, in Epektasis: Mélanges patristiques of- 
ferts au Cardinal Jean Daniélou (ed. J. Fontaine and C. Kannengiesser; Paris: Beauchesne, 
1972) 667-72 (reprinted in Quispel, Gnostic Studies, 2.230-7); Werner Sundermann, Mitte- 
liranische manichäische Texte kirchengeschichtlichen Inhalts (Schriften zur Geschichte und 
Kultur des alten Orients; Berliner Turfantexte 11; Berlin, 1981) 76-79 (Text 4a.18); idem, 
Mittelpersische und parthische Kosmogonische und Parabeltexte der Manichäer (Schriften 
zur Geschichte und Kultur des alten Orients 8; Berliner Turfantexte 4; Berlin, 1973) 106-8 
(Texts 38, 39); idem, “Christliche Evangelientexte in der Überlieferung der iranisch-man- 
ichäischen Literatur,’ Mitteilungen des Institut für Orientforschung 14/3 (1968) 386-405; 
and my “An Important Unnoticed Diatessaronic Reading in Turfan Fragment M-18; in 
Text and Testimony: Essays on New Testament and Apocryphal Literature in Honour of A. 
E J. Klijn (ed. Tj. Baarda et al; Kampen: Kok, 1988) 187-92 (chapter 6 above). 

59 See M. Tardieu, "Principes de l'Exégése manichéenne du Nouveau Testament,’ in 
Les Régles de l'Interprétation (ed. M. Tardieu; Paris: Cerf, 1987) 126-7 (esp. n. 16), 144-5. 

5^ More recently, such claims have been made regarding the Western witnesses— 
especially the Liege Harmony— by B. Fischer and C. C. de Bruin (see the references in 
n. 11 above). But again, like Sievers before them, they ignore the textual evidence, fail to 
offer an alternative explanation (other than chance) for hundreds of agreements limited 
to Diatessaronic witnesses, and fail to adduce textual evidence to support their asser- 
tions. Until these basic requisites of scholarship are met, their rhetorical arguments do 
not warrant consideration. 
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In a finding of significance for the question of the relationship of the 
Eastern and Western Diatessaronic traditions, the present writer ad- 
duced a series of agreements between Diatessaronic witnesses and the 
Gospel citations of Justin Martyr, who was Tatians teacher in Rome.“ 
It had long been speculated that Justins “memoirs of the apostles" 
(&ànopvnpoveopara TMV AnooTöAwv) was a harmony of the Synoptic 
Gospels; that this collection of *memoirs" has agreements—including 
some harmonizations—with the Diatessaron reinforces the view that 
it was a harmony. The discovery of textual dependence raises the pos- 
sibility that Tatian incorporated parts of Justins drtouvnuovednata into 
his Diatessaron, perhaps even using | it as a foundation. There were 
other insights as well: Justin’s text had an especially strong agreement 
with the Middle Dutch Liége Harmony. This raises the possibility that 
the discrepancies noted by Burkitt and others between the Eastern and 
Western witnesses to the Diatessaron perhaps result from the continu- 
ing influence of Justins harmony on the Western harmonized tradi- 
tion—independently of, but in addition to, Tatian's Diatessaron (which 
is itself already partly dependent on Justin's harmony).* In 1992, M.-E. 
Boismard independently arrived at a similar conclusion.5? 


V. The State of the Question 


From the researches and discoveries sketched above, the state of the 
question of Diatessaronic studies is as follows. The Diatessaron was 
almost certainly composed in Syriac,°* about 172. If—in addition to 


$ See my “Textual Evidence of Tatians Dependence Upon Justins AIIOMNHMO- 
NEYMATA? NTS 36 (1990) 512-34 (chapter 11 above). 

9. See above, n. 12. 

6 M.-E. Boismard, Le Diatessaron: De Tatien à Justin (EBib 17; Paris: Gabalda, 
1992). The virtue of Boismard's study— his first excursion into Diatessaronic studies— 
lies in underlining the connection between Tatian and Justin, and between the Middle 
English Pepysian Harmony and the Arabic Harmony. He goes on, however, to create a 
complex pedigree for the Diatessaron, which involves no fewer than four harmonies: 
(1) the oldest is Justins harmony; it was, however, revised, creating (2) a "Syro-Latin 
Harmony; which was not Tatians Diatessaron but which was disseminated in the East 
and West; Justin’s original harmony was revised by Tatian and translated into Syriac, 
creating (3) the Syriac Diatessaron; this Syriac Diatessaron was (4) translated into Latin 
and introduced in the West, where it underwent various revisions. Much of Boismard's 
evidence collapses when examined closely, in part because he fails to exercise the req- 
uisite self-criticism and because he is unfamiliar with the complexities and pitfalls of 
Diatessaronic studies. 

5* This has been the position of most experts since before the turn of the twentieth 
century. Most recently, my own investigation independently confirmed Syriac as the 
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Tatians harmony—Justin’s harmony also influenced the Western har- 
monized tradition, then it is no longer necessary to attribute the har- 
monistic readings in Novatian’s Gospel text or in the Roman Antipho- 
nary to the Diatessaron,® for they may stem from Justins harmony. 
Hence, the Diatessaron need not be the oldest Gospel text in Latin; 
that honor probably belongs to the harmonized Gospel used by Justin. 
Throughout the history of Diatessaronic research, a majority of schol- 
ars have chosen Rome as the Diatessaron's provenance. This was awk- 
ward but was deemed necessary: it was awkward because the earliest 
evidence for the Diatessaron comes from the Syrian East in Aphrahat 
and Ephrem, and Syriasms in the Diatessaron suggest that Syriac was 
its original language; it was necessary, however, in order to account 
for the presence of “Tatianisms” in the oldest Latin Gospel citations.$9 
Now, however, with an alternative explanation for these "Tatianic" 
readings in the earliest Latin Gospel texts and citations— namely, they 
are “Justinisms,” not "Tatianisms" —the sole reason for placing the 
Diatessaron’s | composition in Rome is obviated. Therefore, one may 
suggest that Tatian composed his Syriac Diatessaron either in the East 
or on his way back to the East after his expulsion from the primitive 
Roman church. 

As for Tatian's sources, it is difficult to determine whether he used a 
bona fide extra-canonical gospel or only a deviating canonical gospel 
that, because of the early date, had not yet evolved into the canonical 
form we know today in the great uncials of the fourth century. What 
is undeniable, however, is that the Diatessaron contains readings that 
are now "nonstandard" (e.g., the "light" at Jesus baptism) and that are 
attributed to an extra-canonical, Judaic-Christian gospel by ancient ec- 
clesiastical writers (e.g., Epiphanius).° This suggests that, until the con- 
trary is proved, Tatian employed one or more extra-canonical sources. 


original language (“New Evidence for the Question of the Original Language of the 
Diatessaron,’ in Studien zum Text und zur Ethik des Neuen Testaments zum 80. Geburts- 
tag Heinrich Greeven [ed. W. Schrage; BZNW 47; Berlin and New York: de Gruyter, 
1986] 325-43). 

6 As done by Baumstark and others; see Baumstark's articles, “Tatianismen im 
römischen Antiphonar' OrChr 27 (3d ser., 5) (1930) 165-74; and “Die Evangelienzitate 
Novatians und das Diatessaron; OrChr 27 (3d ser., 5) (1930) 1-14. 

$6 Roman provenance was suggested by Burkitt, Vogels, Plooij, and Vööbus. All, 
however, betray their unease by having Tatian create a “second edition, revised and 
enlarged,’ of his Roman Diatessaron in Syriac. 

& Another example of such a Judaic-Christian reading in the Diatessaron is at Mark 
10:18 (Luke 18:19), where Ephrem’s Commentary and Justin read, “One is good, my Fa- 
ther in the heavens? 
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Ihe dissemination of the Diatessaron in the East begins with a Syr- 
iac Diatessaron, the first Gospel in Syriac. Its readings influenced all 
later Syriac texts: Syr**?^, Aphrahat, and so on. The Georgian and the 
Arabic Gospels were first translated from a primitive—and, therefore, 
heavily Diatessaronic—Syriac tetraevangelion. It is difficult to know 
if the first Armenian Gospel translation was made from such a tetra- 
evangelion or from a Syriac Diatessaron. In the West, it is now clear that 
Plooij was correct: an “Old Latin Diatessaron” existed, prior to Codex 
Fuldensis. The present array of Western Diatessaronic witnesses—in 
Latin, Old High German, Middle High German, Old Saxon, Middle 
Dutch, Middle English, and Middle Italian—are to varying degrees 
dependent on this lost Old Latin Diatessaron. It is possible that some 
of the unique textual characteristics of these Western witnesses result 
from various mixtures of three traditions: (1) Justins pre-Tatianic Gos- 
pel harmony; (2) Plooijs un-Vulgatized Old Latin Diatessaron; and (3) 
the Vulgatized, “domesticated” text of Codex Fuldensis. Puzzling out 
the precise mix of these three sources in each individual witness in the 
West will certainly take scholars well into the next century, if not be- 
yond. This backbreaking work would not be important save for the fact 
that it makes available to the textual critic a version of the Gospels that 
antedates all the papyri except P” by at least half a century. 

Working with the Diatessaron is challenging; Vööbus called it “one 
of the most difficult topics in all the field of New Testament textual 
criticism. 9 Logic stipulates that the Diatessaron’s text can only be re- 
covered with certainty where it differed from the canonical text. After 
all deviations from the canonical text have been logged, then a three- 
fold analysis is necessary to determine the likelihood that a given vari- 
ant stood in the Diatessaron. First, the reading should occur only in 
Diatessaronic witnesses; should it occur in a non-Diatessaronic source, 
one must exclude the possibility that this source gave the reading to 
the Diatessaronic witnesses. Second, the reading should occur in at 
least two witnesses, one in the East and one in the West. Third, all the 
sources with the reading should be | either harmonized “Lives of Jesus” 
or documents subject to influence from that tradition.“ 

Two avenues lie open for research. First, the industrious scholar 
could take an entire witness, such as the Venetian Harmony or Aphra- 


68 Vóóbus, Early Versions, 3. 
69 I discuss these criteria and give examples of their application in my Diatessaron 
and Ephrem Syrus, 55-67. 
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hat, and excise every Gospel citation.7° These would be checked against 
all variants in the canonical MS tradition in all relevant languages 
(Greek, Latin, Syriac, and the witness's vernacular), against all patristic 
citations prior to the source under examination, and against all other 
Diatessaronic witnesses. The result would be a profile of a particular 
witness's Gospel text and its agreements with other Diatessaronic wit- 
nesses. Where congruence is found, there the probable reading of the 
Diatessaron is found. A second possible approach would be to delimit 
an episode, such as the Sermon on the Mount or the Synoptic Apoca- 
lypse, and perform a similar analysis." The result would be a recon- 
struction of the Diatessarons text of that passage. An aspirant should, 
above all, immerse himself or herself in the history of Diatessaronic 
studies, for only by studying and critiquing the work of the giants— 
Zahn, Harris, Vogels, Plooij, Baumstark, Peters, Leloir, and others— 
can one hope to become a member of what Baesecke called “an order 
within an order?7? 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


A NEW TESTIMONIUM TO A JUDAIC-CHRISTIAN GOSPEL 
FRAGMENT FROM A HYMN OF ROMANOS THE MELODIST' 


The Judaic-Christian gospels? rank high on any list of early Christian 
enigmas. Since none survives (our knowledge comes from fragments 
preserved in quotations, allusions, and—in a few New Testament man- 
uscripts’—marginal glosses), their number, names, and scope are open 
to speculation. Patristic reports are tantalizing. Jerome, for instance, 


1 Research for this article was conducted in part during a leave funded by the Wil- 
liam J. and Charlotte K. Duddy Endowed Fellowship, administered by the College of 
Liberal Arts, The Pennsylvania State University, in the spring semester of the 1992-93 
academic year. 

2 On the Judaic-Christian gospels, see: P. Vielhauer and G. Strecker, ‘Jewish-Chris- 
tian Gospels in W. Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha (trans. from the 6th 
German edition: Cambridge/Louisville, kv 1991), Vol. I, 134-78 (in the German edi- 
tion [Neutestamentliche Apokryphen (Tübingen 1990°)], Vol. I, 115-47); P. Vielhauer, 
Geschichte der urchristlichen Literatur (Berlin 1975), 648-61; and A. F. J. Klijn, Jewish- 
Christian Gospel Tradition, VigChrSuppl. 17 (Leiden 1992). The articles on the individ- 
ual Judaic-Christian gospels (the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Gospel according 
to the Nazoraeans, and the Gospel according to the Ebionites) in the ABD, ANRW, and 
RGG are useful, as are the articles by Klijn (Jeromes Quotations from a Nazoraean 
Interpretation of Isaiah; RSR 60 [1972], 241-55; Jéróme, Isaie 6 et l'Évangile des Na- 
zoréens; VigChr 40 [1986], 245-50) and S. P. Brock (A New Testimonium ofthe ‘Gospel 
according to the Hebrews? NTS 18 [1971/72], 220-2). 

3 The so-called "Zion Gospel Edition’; the manuscripts were first described by W. 
Bousset, Textkritische Studien zum Neuen Testament, TU 11.4 (Leipzig 1894); the name 
was given by A. Schmidtke, Neue Fragmente und Untersuchungen zu den Juden-christ- 
lichen Evangelien, TU 37.1 (Leipzig 1911), 1-302. Cf. the article "Zion Gospel Edition’ in 
the ABD, VI, 1097-8. 

^ Although most current scholarship (e.g. Vielhauer/Strecker, Klijn) divided the 
fragments among three gospels, titled the Gospel according to the Hebrews, the Gospel 
according to the Nazoraeans, and the Gospel according to the Ebionites, near the turn of 
thelast century A. Schmidtke, Neue Fragmente (supra, n. 3), argued that there had been 
only one Judaic-Christian gospel, namely, the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Indeed, 
that is the only title transmitted from early Christianity (e.g., Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. V. 14.96). The title Gospel of the Nazoraeans first appears in Haimo of Auxerre 
(ninth cent.); the title Gospel ofthe Ebionites is entirely the creation of modern scholars. 
The inclination of the present writer is to agree with Schmidtke, for fragments which 
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says that he translated from Hebrew into Greek a Judaic-Christian gos- 
pel which was “called the original [or: ‘authentic; ‘autograph’] text of 
Matthew by a good many. The antiquity of the Judaic-Christian gos- 
pels is incontestable. Many distinctive passages in Justin Martyr (t c. 
165) agree with Judaic-Christian gospel fragments.° Both Clement of 
Alexandria’ and Origen? quote a Judaic-Christian gospel—the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews by name. 

There is no agreement as to the number of fragments which sur- 
vive or their assignation.? Erwin Preuschen (1901) collected 32 frag- 
ments and attributed all of them to a single Judaic-Christian gospel, 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews.'? Alfred Resch (1906) assigned all 


scholars disperse among the three Judaic-Christian gospels all occur in a single source: 
the Diatessaron. This suggests to him that there is a single source, which both Epipha- 
nius and Jerome name as the Gospel according to the Hebrews; see W. L. Petersen, Ta- 
tian’s Diatessaron: Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance, and History in Scholarship, 
VigChrSuppl. 25 (Leiden 1994), 29-31. 

5 Jerome, Comm. in Mattheum II, apud 12.13 (S. Hieronymi Presbyteri Opera, Pars 
1,7, CChr.SL 77 [Turnholti 1969], p. 90, lines 366-9): “In euangelio quo utuntur Naza- 
reni et Hebionitae, quod nuper in graecum de hebraeo sermone transtulimus et quod 
uocatur a plerisque Mathei authenticum .." 

$ Compare, e.g., Justin, Dial. 88.3-8 (Die ältesten Apologeten, ed. E. J. Goodspeed 
[Góttingen 1914; reprinted: idem 1984], 202-3) with Epiphanius, Panarion 30.13.7-8 
(Epiphanius I, Anacoratus and Panarion (1-33) I, ed. K. Holl, GCS 25 [Leipzig 1915], 350). 
Justin’s account of Jesus’ baptism states that (1) a “great light” shone about the place; (2) 
the “Holy Spirit” descended “in the form" (£v eiöeı) of a dove (against the canonical 
text’s “in the likeness of" or "like" a dove); and (3) the voice from heaven additionally 
proclaims, “This day I have begotten thee? All three of these extra-canonical details ap- 
pear in Epiphanius quotations from a “gospel used by the Ebionites? 

7 Stromateis II.9.45.5. (Clemens Alexandrinus II, ed. O. Stahlin, L. Früchtel, U. Treu, 
GCS [Berlin 19854], p. 137, lines 4-6). 

* Comm. in Johannem IL12 (Origenes Werke IV, ed. E. Preuschen, GCS [Leipzig 
1903], p. 67, lines 19-21). 

° This confusion is a reflection of the fragile nature of the evidence, the contra- 
dictory reports of the Fathers, and the lack of a scholarly consensus. It is worthwhile 
pointing out that no scholar has ever stipulated the criteria by which he apportions the 
fragments. 

10 E, Preuschen, Antilegomena. Die Reste der ausserkanonischen Evangelien und ur- 
christlichen Ueberlieferung (Giessen 1901), text: 3-12; translation: 106-12 (pp. 3-13 and 
136-44 in the second edition: Giessen 1905). Although he presents 32 fragments under 
the title Gospel according to the Hebrews, Preuschen divided them into two categories. 
The first consisted of 24 fragments which he attributed directly to the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews; the second consisted of eight fragments—all from Epiphanius— 
which he listed in a separate subcategory titled "Reste der Evangeliums der Ebioniten.” 
Preuschens arrangement makes it clear that he regarded Epiphanius' citations from 
a "Hebrew gospel" used by the Ebionites as coming from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews; nevertheless, his separation of the fragments betrays a certain reserve. Finally, 
it must be pointed out that Preuschen also attributed six fragments cited by Hippolytus 
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36 fragments he identified to the Gospel according to the Hebrews." Erik 
Klostermann (1929) divided 46 fragments between two gospels,” while 
Philipp Vielhauer’s collection (1959, curated in its last edition [19906] 
by Georg Strecker) apportioned 50 fragments among three gospels. 
A. F J. Klijn (1992) divided 36 fragments among three gospels^ and 
classified another 20 as “Spurious and Doubtful?» J. K. Elliott (1993) 
distributed 40 fragments among three gospels.’ It is precisely because 
these gospels are such a riddle that any new evidence—especially early 
evidence—is so significant. 


II 


In an unpublished fifteenth-century Latin” manuscript of German 
provenance, Bernhard Bischoff discovered a work titled the Historia 
| passionis domini. The most recent authority it cites is Nicholas of 
Lyra (+1340); from this Vielhauer/Strecker concluded that the Histo- 
ria was composed during the first half of the fourteenth century." At 
six points, the Historia reproduces citations which it states were found 


to a gospel used by the Naassenes and—correctly, to the present writer’s mind—in- 
cluded these citations among the Judaic-Christian gospel fragments. Virtually all later 
critics treat these fragments separately from the Judaic-Christian gospels. (To facilitate 
comparison with the number of fragments and classifications of other scholars, these 
Naassene fragments have been excluded in the figures given above in the text.) 

u A. Resch, Agrapha. Ausserkanonische Schriftfragmente, TU 30.3/4 [N.E. 15.3/4] 
(Leipzig 19067), 215-52. 

2 E. Klostermann, Apocrypha II. Evangelien, KIT 8 (Berlin 19293); 40 fragments 
were assigned to the Gospel according to the Hebrews and six to the Gospel according to 
the Ebionites. 

5 Vielhauer/Strecker, Jewish-Christian Gospels; Vol. I, 134-78 (in the sixth German 
edition, Vol. L, 115-47); see also Vielhauer, Geschichte, 648-61. Vielhauer/Strecker assign 
seven fragments to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, seven to the Gospel according to 
the Ebionites, and 36 to the Gospel according to the Nazoraeans. 

^ Klijn, Jewish-Christian, 47-115, assigns seven fragments to the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, seven to the Gospel according to the Ebionites, and 22 to the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Nazoraeans. 

5 [bid., 116-46; these include citations from Jerome, Eusebius, and various medieval 
sources. 

16 The Apocryphal New Testament, ed. J. K. Elliott (Oxford 1993), 3-16. He assigns 
seven fragments to the Gospel according to the Hebrews, seven to the Gospel according to 
the Ebionites, and 26 to the Gospel according to the Nazoraeans. 

v Klijn (Jewish-Christian, p. 23, n. 61) cites correspondence with B. Bischoff (see 
infra, n. 21) in which the latter indicated that the Latin may well be a translation from 
(sic!) “oberdeutsch.” Bischoff's opinion rests upon the presence of a very few—but oth- 
erwise inexplicable—German words in the Latin manuscripts text. 

18 Vielhauer/Strecker, Jewish-Christian; I, 151. 
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“in ewangelio Nazareorum."? While the Historia’s late date makes this 
seem improbable, one of its “Gospel of the Nazoraeans" citations agrees 
with a fragment from a “Hebrew Gospel” used by the Nazoraeans pre- 
served by Jerome.” Therefore, despite its late date, there is no a priori 
reason for doubting the Historia’s traditions. Indeed, its agreement with 
Jerome suggests that its citations warrant careful attention. 

According to the Historia, 


In ewangelio Nazareorum ponitur causa unde Iohannes notus fuerit 
pontifici, quia cum fuerit pauperis piscatoris Zebedei, sepe portaverat 
pisces ad curias pontificium Anne et Cayphe. Exivit autem Iohannes ad 
ancillam hostiariam et ab ea impetravit quo Petrus socius suus qui ante 
ianuam stetit plorans fuit intromissus ... 


In the Gospel of the Nazoraeans the reason is given why John was known 
to the High Priest. As he was the son of the poor fisherman Zebedee, 
he had often brought fish to the palace of the High Priests Annas and 
Caiaphas. And John went out to the damsel that kept the door and se- 
cured from her the permission for his companion Peter, who stood weep- 
ing before the door, to come in ...^ 


Vielhauer/Strecker assign this fragment (which they designate Frag. 
33) to the Gospel according to the Nazoraeans. Klijn, however, places it 
among the "Spurious and Doubtful" fragments (as Frag. 54). His deci- 
sion appears to turn on two facts. First, he remarks that the Historia's 


? In Klijn, Jewish-Christian, these are Fragg. 20 (p. 95), 42 (p. 129), and 52 through 
55 (pp. 142-5). In Vielhauer/Strecker, they are Fragg. 31 through 36 (I, 163-4 [German 
ed.: I, 137-8]). 

? In his Comm. in Matt. IV (at 27.51 [CChr.SL 77, p. 275, lines 1801-1803]), Jerome 
speaks of the “lintel” of the Temple breaking when Jesus is crucified; he repeats the 
tradition in his Epistle 120 (ad Hedybiam), 8.1, where he writes: “In euangelio autem 
quod Hebraicis litteris scriptum est, legimus non uelum templi scissum; sed superlim- 
inare templi mirae magnitudinis conruisse" (Saint Jéróme. Lettres, ed. J. Labourt, Vol. 
6 [Paris 1958], p. 139, lines 7-9). This same tradition is found on f. 65" of the Historia 
passionis domini, where it is ascribed to the Gospel according to the Nazoraeans: "Item 
in ewangelio Nazareorum legitur superliminare templi infinitae magnitudinis in morte 
Christi scissum? The texts are reproduced as Frag. 20 (and parallels) in Klijn, Jewish- 
Christian, 93-97. 

? The Latin text is from Klijn, Jewish-Christian, 144 (Frag. 54), italics added; the 
English translation is adapted from Vielhauer/Strecker, 1, 164 (Frag. 33). Apparently 
Bischoff has not published the text; this fragment comes from folio 35r of the MS—but 
neither Klijn nor Vielhauer/Strecker identify it further. Vielhauer/Strecker reference 
it as a "Iheolog. Sammelhandschrift,” and state that the Historia occupies ff. 8-71, but 
they inexplicably fail to name a library or catalogue number—a situation which has re- 
mained unchanged in the more than thirty years since the third German edition (1959) 
and, dependent upon it, the first English edition (1963)! 
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fragment is “not known from any other sources”; second, it is self- 
evident that the Historia's date is late. On that basis, Klijn's decision is 
not unreasonable. 


II 


Romanos Melodos, whom Karl Krumbacher characterized as “den 
grössten Kirchendichter aller Zeiten,” was born in Emesa, Syria, about 
485 CE, reportedly of Jewish stock.?* He rose to become court hymnog- 
rapher to Justinian I in Constantinople.” There he composed intricately 
structured hymns known as kontakia” which revolutionized Greek po- 
etry.7 Considered the earliest example of chancel drama,”* the | kon- 
takion is credited with introducing the “accent” (or “Byzantine”) metric 
into Greek poetry. The splendor of Romanos’ hymns—rhetorically 
elegant, artistically sublime, psychologically sophisticated, and theo- 
logically profound—accounts for their classification as “masterpieces 
of world literature.”3° 

Romanos did not compose his hymns ex nihilo. Investigation has 
shown that he drew heavily upon the hymnography, theology, and lit- 
erature of his native Syria. His dependence upon Ephrem Syrus is es- 


2 Klijn, Jewish-Christian, 144. 

3 K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur von Justinian bis zum 
Ende des oströmischen Reiches (München 18977), 316. 

24 “Tevog uèv é& Eßpaiwv” (“One of the Hebrew race”); so the Byzantine hymn for 
his feast day, most readily available in J. Grosdidier de Matons, Romanos le Melode et les 
origines de la poésie religieuse à Byzance (Paris 1977), 169. 

3 For the most comprehensive study of Romanos life and work, see Grosdidier de 
Matons, Romanos (see supra, n. 24.). 

26 From the Greek kovrög, a rod around which a scroll was rolled; for a discussion 
of the term, see P. Maas and C. A. Trypanis, Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica. Cantica 
Genuina (Oxford 1963), p. xi. 

27 C. A. Trypanis, Greek Poetry from Homer to Seferis (London/Boston 1981), re- 
gards the kontakion as “the greatest achievement of Byzantine literature” (p. 416), and 
Romanos as “the greatest of all Byzantine poets” (p. 420); on their importance in the 
history of Greek poetry, see pp. 416-24. 

28 See, e.g., the remarks of G. La Piana, Le rappresentazioni sacre nella letteratura 
bizantina (Grottaferrata 1912), passim, and A. C. Mahr, Relations of Passion Plays to St. 
Ephrem the Syrian (Columbus, oH 1942), passim. 

?» [t replaced the “quantitative” (or *Hellenic") metric. For definitions and distinc- 
tions, see 1-6 in P. Maas, Greek Metre (Oxford 1962), 1-5. 

3° ‘Romanos, St., in The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, edd. F. L. Cross 
and E. A. Livingstone (Oxford 1983211), 1196. 
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pecially profound.* Curt Peters? was the first to suggest that Romanos 
might have known Tatians Diatessaron, a gospel harmony composed c. 
172 from canonical and extra-canonical materials. Peters’ hypothesis 
was based on a single variant which cropped up in two of Romanos’ 
hymns.3* The First Hymn on the Epiphany (XV1.14.7-10) states that nip 
(“fire”) shown in the Jordan when Jesus was baptized, and the Second 
Hymn on the Epiphany (XVIL1.1-4) states that põç (“light”) illuminated 
the Jordan during the baptism.?é This distinctive variant is known to 
have stood in the Diatessaron.3” Subsequent research has confirmed Pe- 
ters’ intuition. More than a score of additional, often unique parallels 
between Romanos’ hymns and the Diatessaron have been found. 
Two remarks need to be made about this variant. First, it is a very 
ancient one, for it occurs not only in the Diatessaron, but also in Justin 
Martyr, who reports that nüp appeared in the Jordan when Jesus was 


* See W. L. Petersen, "Ihe Dependence of Romanos the Melodist upon the Syri- 
ac Ephrem: Its Importance for the Origin of the Kontakion; VigChr 39 (1985), 171-87 
(chapter 3 above); S. P. Brock, ‘From Ephrem to Romanos; in Studia Patristica 20, ed. 
E. A. Livingstone (Leuven 1989), 139-51; L. van Rompay, 'Romanos le Mélode. Un poéte 
Syrien à Constantinople; in Early Christian Poetry, edd. J. den Boeft and A. Hilhorst, 
VigChrSuppl. 22 (Leiden 1993), 282-96. 

» C. Peters, ‘Die Entstehung der griechischen Diatessaronübersetzung und ihr 
Nachhall in byzantinischer Kirchenpoesie; OrChrP 8 (1942), 474-6. 

33 On the Diatessaron, see Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron (supra, n. 4). 

34 The hymns are cited from the Sources Chrétiennes edition: Romanos le Mélode. 
Hymnes, ed. J. Grosdidier de Matons, 5 vols., SC 99, 110, 114, 128, 283 (Paris 1964, 1965, 
1965, 1976, 1981). Roman numerals designate the hymn number in the SC edition; the 
first Arabic number designates the strophe; the second Arabic number(s) gives the 
line(s) within the strophe. 

3 John the Baptist, approaching Jesus in the Jordan to baptize him, marvels at "see- 
ing in the middle of the streams ... fire in the Jordan,/ Shining, springing forth, the 
unapproachable Light" (Sewp@v Ev uow tæv pei9pov ... nüp Ev tw Topdavn / Adyuınov, 
nnyáčov, TO qc TO &npóotrov [Hymnes II, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, SC 110, 254]). 

3° "In the waters of the Jordan ... and unquenchable light has dawned” (Iopddvov 
toic bSaov ... PWS àvéreiAev üáopeorov [ibid., 270]). 

37 It is found in five Diatessaronic witnesses. In the East: Ephrem Syrus Commen- 
tary on the Diatessaron (in the Armenian version [Syriac deest]); Isho‘dad of Merv's 
Commentary on the gospels (ad loc.) specifically states that this was the reading of the 
Diatessaron. In the West: two Vetus Latina manuscripts (MSS a and g' [fourth and 
eighth cent., respectively] tell of a “lumen” shining; the Middle English “Pepysian Har- 
mony” speaks of the “briathnesse of heuene" shining in the river when Jesus was bap- 
tized. For a full presentation of the evidence with references, see W. L. Petersen, The 
Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as Sources of Romanos the Melodist, CSCO 475 [Subs. 75] 
(Louvain 1985), 76-80, or idem, Tatians Diatessaron, 14-22. 

35 See Petersen, The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus (supra, n. 37). 
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baptized (Dial. 88.3), and in the seventh Sibylline Oracle.“ All three of 
these sources date from the second century. Second, a virtually identi- 
cal tradition, telling of pac (“light”) in the Jordan at Jesus’ baptism, 
is cited by Epiphanius. He quotes the passage in his Panarion 30.13.7 
and attributes it to a gospel which he calls to 'Efpaikóv (= “the Hebrew 
[Gospel] [ = the Gospel according to the Hebrews?]).* Epiphanius states 
that this gospel, tò 'Efpaikóv, was used by a Judaic-Christian group, 
the Ebionites. 

This reading is only one of several which occur in the Diatessaron 
and in fragments of Judaic- Christian gospels preserved in the Fathers. 
They establish the incorporation of what were later defined as “extra- 
canonical; Judaic-Christian traditions into the Diatessaron. 

Since the Diatessaron is known to have been one of Romanos sourc- 
es, the route by which the tradition of the "light" or the "fire" in the 
Jordan at Jesus’ baptism reached the Melode is clear: either directly or 
indirectly,^ it was via the Diatessaron. 


IV 


There is another reading in Romanos' hymns which, although unno- 
ticed by previous scholarship, may well stem from the Judaic-Christian 
gospel tradition. The reading concerns Peter's denial. 

In the canonical gospels, Peter “weeps” after the cock crows and the 
disciple realizes that he has, indeed, denied Jesus three times (Matt. 


39 See supra, n. 6. 

^ Die Oracula Sibyllina, ed. J. Geffcken, GCS 8 (Leipzig 1902), p. 137, lines 81-84. 

# See supra, n. 6. 

* See: C. A. Phillips, '"Diatessaron— Diapente; BBC 9 (February 1931), 6-8; C. Peters, 
"Nachhall ausserkanonischer Evangelienüberlieferung in Tatians Diatessaron; AcOr 16 
(1937), 258-94; J. H. Charlesworth, “Tatian’s Dependence upon Apocryphal Traditions; 
Hey] 15 (1974), 5-17; G. Winkler, ‘Das Diatessaron und das Hebräer-Evangelium, ihr 
Verhältnis zueinander, III? Symposium Syriacum 1980. Les contacts du monde syriaque 
avec les autres cultures, ed. R. Lavenant, OrChrP 221 (Roma 1983), 25-34. The findings 
are summarized in Petersen, Tatian’s Diatessaron, 252-3, 257-9. 

4 The relative importance of this “fifth,” extra-canonical source in the Diatessaron 
has been debated. A. Baumstark, ‘Der Tatiantext von Lk. 24,13; OrChr 36 (1939), 20, 
concluded that it was Tatian's “bedeutungsmässig vielleicht sogar erste Quelle, while L. 
Leloir, ‘Le Diatessaron de Tatien; OrSyr 1 (1956), 317, suggested that it was “[une] source 
occasionnelle et secondaire? 

4 Since the variant also occurs in another of Romanos known sources, Ephrem’s 
Commentary on the Diatessaron (see supra, n. 37), he might have acquired it from the 
Commentary. Direct dependence upon a Judaic-Christian gospel is also possible, but 
less likely. 
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26.75; Mark 14.72; Luke 22.62 [although the Gospel of John contains 
Peter's denial (John 18.25-27), it omits the report that he wept]). This 
well-known detail is mentioned twice in Romanos Hymn on Peters 
Denial (XXXIV, at 18.1-2 and 19.2). But this same hymn also contains a 
detail unknown in the canonical gospels. According to Romanos, this 
is the second time that Peter wept, for he also wept earlier that evening, 
when he first entered the High Priest's house. This first, earlier episode 
of lachrymation is recounted in strophe 10, lines 1-5: 

"Ynó óia9£o£0G noAAÑG ó ANOGTOAOS TO ÖXAW npoonA£kerat 

Kal eioépyxerat OTTOVÖALWG- Kai YEVOHEVOG ÈVTÒG Tic aBANG, BAETEL éket 

TÒ nÕp Õeðeuévov Kai TOV YOPTOV ka9rjuevov, 

Xpio1óv napeotõta TH iepel- 

kai ur] PaoTacag TO KaKov, Fön SaKxpvetts 

Through the great confusion, the apostle [Peter] was 

[carried along by the crowd 
And entered eagerly. And coming within the house he sees there 
The fire [ = Jesus] bound and the fodder [ = the High Priest] seated, 


Christ standing before the Priest. 
And not bearing [to see] the veil, already he weeps. 


Is this unusual detail the creation of Romanos’ poetic imagination? Per- 
haps. But, as we have seen above (in II), a rather similar report is found 
in the Historia passionis domini, and attributed by the Historia to the 
Gospel according to the Nazoraeans. 

The differences between the tradition found in Romanos in the sixth 
century and the version found in the fourteenth-century Historia must 
not be minimized. In the Historia, the entire episode is expanded and 
embellished. Peter’s weeping is now part of a complicated explana- 
tion of how John, the High Priests’ fishmonger,*° secured Peter's entry. 
Compared with this, Romanos’ account is much less developed and 
hews much more closely to the canonical account. Attention must also 


^ Hymnes IV, ed. Grosdidier de Matons, SC 128, p. 122. 

^5 Klijn, Jewish-Christian, 144, remarks that the Heliand, an Old Saxon poem dat- 
ing from the early ninth century, also knows the tradition that it is John who knows 
the High Priest and secures Peter's admission, although the Heliand does not explain 
why he knows the High Priest (Heliand, LIX, lines 4948-4954 [Heliand und Genesis, 
ed. O. Behaghel and B. Taeger, ADTB 4 (Tübingen 19849), 169-70]). The genesis of the 
tradition that it is "the other disciple" who secures Peter's admission is, of course, John 
18.15-16, but there the disciple is unnamed (“oç uaðnthç”) and no reason for his 
acquaintance with the High Priest is given. (The Heliand is a witness to the Diatessa- 
ron, which here and there contains—probably via the Diatessaron— bits and pieces of 
the Judaic-Christian gospel tradition. See Petersen, Tatian’s Diatessaron, 105-10, 288-92, 
319-26, for the evidence and a summary of scholarship.) 
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be drawn to the fact that there are differences even at the point of com- 
parison upon which our study focuses: Peter’s weeping. According to | 
the Historia, he weeps outside the High Priests’ palace, while in Roma- 
nos’ hymn he weeps only after he has entered the house. 

Despite these differences, three parallels between Romanos’ hymn 
and the Historia remain. First, according to both, Peter experiences an 
episode of weeping before denying Jesus. Second and third, in both ac- 
counts, this episode of weeping takes place at approximately the same 
time and place: it occurs at the time of Peter's entry into, and the place 
is the vicinity of, the door of the High Priest’s residence. It must be 
pointed out that none of these three details (weeping, time, place) arises 
naturally from the context in the gospels; on the contrary, each is an 
entirely new item interpolated into the narrative. 

Without attempting to disguise the differences between the two ac- 
counts, it must be pointed out that they are ameliorated to some degree 
when one realizes almost a millennium separates the two documents, 
and the later document (the Historia) presents the more elaborate ver- 
sion. This is as one would expect, for traditions—especially when not 
transmitted under the aegis of canonical status—tend to grow over 
time. 

We conclude that while one cannot be sure of the precise contours, 
apparently a tradition existed in early Christianity according to which 
Peter wept before denying Jesus, either while waiting for (so the Historia) 
ox just after gaining entry (so Romanos) into the High Priest’s residence. 


V 


Without the evidence of the Historia, one might think that the story of 
Peters weeping upon entry into the High Priests house in Romanos 
sixth-century hymn was his own invention—an "artistic touch" or an 
instance of “poetic license?^ But this idea founders upon the evidence 
of the Historia, which appears to know the same tradition—albeit in a 
much-expanded form—and which attributes it to a Judaic-Christian 
gospel. 


47 This line of argumentation (which, it must be pointed out, is strictly rhetorical) 
has been offered before, in parallel situations (when it was asserted that poetic sources 
could preserve Diatessaronic readings). Time and again, however, the empirical textual 
evidence, independently assembled in different cases, has contradicted this position: 
see Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, 113-4, 282-92, 319-24, 341-3. Therefore, such argu- 
ments deserve no further consideration. 
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Without the evidence of Romanos, one might be inclined to agree 
with Klijn that the Historia’s fragment from a “gospel of the Nazorae- 
ans” is correctly classified as “Spurious and Doubtful” But now, with 
the identification of part of the Historia’s fragment in a sixth-century 
hymn of Romanos, both of Klijn’s reasons for this classification are ob- 
viated. At least part—Peter’s weeping—of the Historia’s | fragment is 
now confirmed by another source, and that source antedates the Histo- 
ria by about 800 years. 


VI 


In conclusion, the following points must be made. 

(1) Only a small number (somewhere between approximately 32 
and 50) of fragments from Judaic-Christian gospels survive. At least 
two“ of them appear in the hymns of Romanos Melodos. (2) Romanos’ 
hymns provide the first independent confirmation of the existence of 
the tradition of Peter “weeping” before his denial near the entrance of 
the High Priest’s house, a tradition previously known only from the 
fourteenth-century Historia passionis domini. (3) Romanos’ hymn pro- 


48 It is possible that a detail from a third fragment also entered Romanos’ hymns, 
but the case is impossible to prove. In his Second Hymn on the Resurrection (XLII.19.1), 
Romanos speaks of Jesus’ place of burial as a onnAauov ("cave"). This same word is used 
in a gloss in a “Zion Gospel Edition” MS (Gregory MS 1424: Chicago, Chicago Lutheran 
Theol. Seminary, MS Gruber 152, IX/X cent.) at Matt 27.65. (On the ‘Zion Gospel Edi- 
tion, see supra, n. 3. The gloss is assigned to the Gospel according to the Hebrews by 
Klostermann [Frag. 20b]; Vielhauer/Strecker [Frag. 22] and Klijn [Frag. 36] assign it 
to the Gospel according to the Nazoraeans.) The problems here are multiple. (1) Since 
Romanos has already used the other canonical terms for Jesus’ burial place (ráqoq 
['tomb" at Matt 28.1, etc.]; uvnuetov [“monument” at Mark 16.5, etc.]; uvfjuia [“memo- 
rial" at Mark 16.2, etc.]), might he simply be using another Biblical term (cp. the use of 
orijAatov at John 11.38 and, in the LXX, at Gen. 25.9) for variety? (2) Since Romanos 
(cp. any of his four Hymns on the Nativity) knows the widespread and very early tradi- 
tion that Jesus was born in a cave (cp. Justin, Dial. 78.5; the Protevangelium Iacobi 18.1, 
19.1, 19.2 [twice], 19.3, 21.3; and Ephrem Syrus, Comm. XX1.20 [Syr. & Armen.], Sermo 
I (ed. Beck, CSCO 363, p. 36, line 821 [text] and CSCO 364, p. 47 [trans.]), Sermo II (ed. 
Beck, CSCO 363, p. 39, line 55 and 40, line 55 [text] and CSCO 364, p. 50, line 32 and 51 
line 55 [trans.]), and Ephrem’s 13th Hymn on the Nativity (CSCO 186, p. 75, strophe 10, 
line 3 [text], CSCO 187, p. 67 [trans.]), might the poet simply be closing a huge inclusio 
which begins with Jesus’ birth in a “cave,” and therefore must also end with his burial 
inaonrAatov? (3) The tradition that Jesus was buried in a cave also appears in the Acta 
Pilati (Greek recension A), at 12.1, 13.1, and 15.6 (I owe these references from the AcPil to 
the kindness of Prof. dr. Tj. Baarda, of Amsterdam). Since the genesis of the Romanos’ 
reading might rest with any of these three possibilities—or with dependence upon a 
Judaic-Christian gospel—no argument can be mounted. 
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vides a terminus ante quem for the genesis of the tradition: it must have 
originated before the early sixth century. (4) This dating and the fact 
that the tradition is attributed to a Judaic-Christian gospel by the Histo- 
ria increase the probability that the reading does, in fact, come from an 
ancient Judaic-Christian gospel of the first or second century. Although 
it is a long jump from the fourteenth century (the date of the Historia) 
back to the first or second century, the chasm separating the time of Ro- 
manos from the first or second century is comparatively narrow: recall 
that less than a century before the birth of Romanos, Jerome claimed to 
have handled and translated a Judaic-Christian gospel.* 

While the previous four points set out what Romanos contributes 
to our understanding of the Judaic-Christian gospel tradition, the next 
two points stipulate what this fragment means for our understanding 
of Romanos. (5) The fact that the only known source from which Ro- 
manos might have acquired this variant is a Judaic-Christian gospel is a 
signal indicator of the range and depth of the poet’s erudition. Scholar- 
ship has long recognized that Romanos was dependent upon among 
others—Amphilochius, Basil the Great, Basil of Seleucia, Chrysostom, 
the Greek Ephrem, Gregory of Nyssa, Proclus, Pseudo-Chrysostom (= 
Eusebius of Alexandria?), and Theodotus.5° No one has dared suggest 
that Romanos’ acquaintance with these writers was via oral tradition. 
Yet, curiously enough, when parallels between Romanos and non- 
Greek sources have been adduced, then it has been suggested that Ro- 
manos might be dependent upon oral tradition.* This unsubstantiated 
(indeed, how could one substantiate it?) speculation not only ignores 
the precision (often verbatim) and extent of Romanos’ | often unique 
agreement with Eastern sources, but also presents no evidence to show 
why, if Romanos’ Western sources were regarded as documentary, then, 
mutatis mutandis, his Eastern sources should not also be regarded as 
documentary. Had the tradition of Peter’s weeping at the door of the 


49 Cp. Jerome, De vir. inl. 2 (Hieronymus, Liber de viris inlustribus, ed. E. C. Rich- 
ardson, TU 14.1 [Leipzig 1896], p. 8, lines 11-14): ^... Evangelium quoque quod appellatur 
secundum Hebraeos et a me nuper in Graecum sermonem Latinumque translatum est, 
quo et Origenes saepe utitur ..^; also Comm. in Matt. II, apud Matt 12.13 (see supra, n. 5). 

5° Th. Wehofer noted the agreements with the Greek Ephrem; Karl Krumbacher 
and Paul Maas with Gregory of Nyssa; Maas and J. E. Bickersteth with Basil of Seleucia 
and Basil of Caesarea; R. J. Schork with Amphilochius, Chrysostom, Proclus, Pseudo- 
Chrysostom (Eusebius of Alexandria?) and Theodotus. For references and specific ex- 
amples, see Petersen, The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus, 169-71. 

5: So D. Bundy, in a review of The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus in The Second 
Century 8 (1991), 181 (italics added): "Another assumption ... is that the allusions refer 
to texts. 
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High Priest's house reached Romanos by means of oral tradition, then 
one would expect its dissemination to be quite broad and its visibility 
in early Christian literature to be high. But that is not what we find. 
Earlier parallels are not rare; they are non-existent. The singularity of 
the evidence suggests that Romanos was exceptionally well-versed in 
antique Christian literature, had ferreted out a distinctive but forgot- 
ten (or suppressed?) source—which, until proven otherwise, must be 
regarded as a written source—specifically, a Judaic-Christian gospel, 
and cited it.» (6) Finally, this reading identifies a new source for Judaic- 
Christian gospel fragments: Romanos the Melodist. Future collections 
of fragmenta—such as those of Vielhauer/Strecker or Klijn—will have 
to take into account readings from the “greatest church poet of all time,” 
ó Taneıvög Pwuavoc.%3 


52 Since this episode of Peter’s weeping before the denial is absent from all known 
Diatessaronic witnesses (with the exception of Romanos), it seems unlikely that the 
Diatessaron was the medium by which this tradition reached Romanos. The possibility 
cannot, however, be totally excluded, for Romanos might be the sole Diatessaronic wit- 
ness to correctly preserve its text. 

5 “The humble Romanos”: in the genitive, this is the Melode’s favourite acrostic, 
each successive letter being the first letter of the first word of a strophe. 
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FROM JUSTIN TO PEPYS 
THE HISTORY OF THE HARMONIZED GOSPEL TRADITION 


Treatments of the harmonized gospel tradition usually follow one of 
two paths. Either they focus on only Tatian and his Diatessaron, or they 
deal with only a single pericope or witness. 

Both of these norms will be transgressed in this study, for it seeks 
to offer an overview—a tour d’horizon, if you will—of a literary genre: 
gospel harmonies. Tatian will, of course, loom large in this scheme, but 
our survey will not be limited to him and his Diatessaron. Rather, we 
will take bird’s eye view of gospel harmonies, commencing with their 
pre-Tatianic origins in the writings of Justin Martyr (who died some- 
time between 163 and 167 CE), and continuing down through the late 
Middle Ages. We will conclude with the Chemnitz-Leyser-Gerhard 
harmony, published in 1652. Compiled by three generations of Ger- 
mans, this harmony was not, however, the only one circulating in the 
seventeenth century, for at the same time the library of the English dia- 
rist Samuel Pepys (1633-1703) contained a Middle English manuscript 
(now in the library of Magdalene College, Cambridge, catalogued as 
MS Pepys 2698, and known to scholarship as the ‘Pepysian Harmony’) 
which is today recognized as the sole surviving witness in English to 
Tatians Diatessaron.’ 


1. Justin 


To the casual observer it may seem odd to commence with Justin, for 
the harmonized gospel tradition is usually thought to have commenced 
with Tatian. Why, then, begin with Justin? 

The reason is simple. As long ago as 1814, Johann Christian Zahn 
opined that Justins ärrouvnnuovednata àv &rootóAov, his ‘memoirs 
of the apostles—the gospel text from which he frequently (always?) 
quotes—were, in fact, for all practical purposes, the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews. And | quotations from the Gospel according to the He- 


1 The Pepysian Harmony, ed. M. Goates (EETS O.S. 157; London, 1922). 
2 J. C. Zahn, ‘Ist Ammon oder Tatian Verfasser der ins Lateinische, Altfrankische 
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brews—at least that is the name Epiphanius gives the source he cites in 
the 30th book of his Panarior?—show that this now-lost Judaic-Chris- 
tian gospel was a harmonized work, composed from the three synoptic 
gospels (or, more likely, early versions of them).4 Zahn’s suspicion has 
been echoed by many scholars since then.5 His hunch was based on 
textual as well as circumstantial evidence. Let us consider both in turn. 
First, the textual evidence. The source Justin is citing shares several 
distinctive variant readings with the document cited by Epiphanius. 
Both, for example, report that a ‘fire’ (mip) or ‘light’ (p@c) shone in the 
Jordan at Jesus’ baptism; both have the voice from heaven give the ‘full’ 
text of Ps. 2.7 when Jesus is baptized: ‘this day I have begotten/gener- 
ated you.® These textual agreements suggest a common source. 
Second, the circumstantial evidence. Justins gospel citations are dif- 
ficult to categorize, for they range from fairly lengthy quotations to 
allusions of a few words. Two characteristics are, however, clear. (1) The 
longer the citation, the more obvious it is that it is harmonized.” Zahn 


und Arabische übersetzten Evangelien-Harmonie? und was hat Tatian bey seinem be- 
kannten Diatessaron oder Diapente vor sich gehabt und zum Grunde gelegt?' in Ana- 
lekten für das Studium der exegetischen und systematischen Theologie, edd. C. A. G. Keil 
and H. G. Tzschirner, Band II, Theil 1 (Leipzig, 1814), pp. 206-7. 

3 See, e.g., Epiphanius, Pan. 30.12.2-7 and 30.16.4. The quotations are readily avail- 
able in E. Hennecke and W. Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha, Vol. I (Phila- 
delphia, 1963), pp. 153-8, with notes identifying the sources of the texts harmonized. 

^ Because of what appear to be ‘primitive’ variants, especially those congenial with 
a low’ Christology, and because these same variants appear in our oldest citations from 
the gospels (e.g., in Justin Martyr), it seems clear that they antedate the ‘edition’ of the 
gospels found in P”-B-N. These primitive elements are especially apparent in the bap- 
tismal sequence (Pan. 30.13.7-8). See also the sources cited infra, n. 10. 

5 So H. Olshausen, Die Echtheit der vier canonischen Evangelien ... (Königsberg, 
1823), p. 335; J. R. Harris, The Diatessaron of Tatian (Cambridge, 1890), pp. 54, 56; E. 
Lippelt, Quae fuerint Justini Martyris AILOMNHMONEYMATA quaeque ratione cum 
forma evangeliorum Syro-Latina cohaeserint (Halle, 1901), p. 36; A. Baumstark, ‘Die 
syrische Übersetzung der Titus von Bostra und das Diatessaron, Bib. 16 (1935), pp. 
291-9; A. J. Bellinzoni, The Sayings of Jesus in the Writings of Justin Martyr (NT.S 17; 
Leiden, 1967), p. 142; D. A. Bertrand, ‘LEvangile des Ebionites: Une harmonie évan- 
gélique antérieure au Diatessaron, NTS 26 (1980), p. 550; W. L. Petersen, “Textual Evi- 
dence of Tatian’s Dependence Upon Justins ATOMNHMONEYMATA, NTS 36 (1990), 
pp. 512-34 (chapter 11 above); M.-E. Boismard with the collaboration of A. Lamouille, 
Le Diatessaron: De Tatien a Justin (EBib 17; Paris, 1992). Although not specifically iden- 
tifying it as the Gospel according to the Hebrews, L. Cerfaux, Remarques sur le texte des 
évangiles à Alexandrie au He siècle, ETAL 15 (1938), pp. 674-82, also detected a harmony 
anterior to the Diatessaron. 

6 Pan. 30.13.7 (Epiphanius I, Ancoratus und Panarion (1-33), ed. K. Holl (GCS 25; 
Leipzig 1915), p. 350. 

7 This is evident from even the most cursory perusal of the sayings of Jesus quoted 
by Justin: see Bellinzoni, The Sayings of Jesus, pp. 33-35, 39-40, 77-78, 80-81, 87, etc. 
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knew this; it is apparent to anyone who examines Justin’s text. (2) The 
harmonizations consist of passages drawn only from the three synop- 
tic gospels; Johannine elements are absent. Zahn knew that the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, cited by | Epiphanius, also appeared to be a 
harmony, which also incorporated only synoptic texts. 

Zahn was no fool; he drew the obvious conclusion: when Justin set 
about composing his Apology and Dialogue with Trypho in the 140s and 
1508, his gospel citations were drawn from the already-existing har- 
monized source known to Epiphanius as the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews.® 

This leads us to our first important observation: the harmonized 
gospel tradition antedates Tatian, and probably even Justin. The oldest 
harmony of which we know is the harmony used by Justin—presum- 
ably the Gospel according to the Hebrews.? 

Of this harmony, we can say little, for neither the citations of Justin 
nor Epiphanius are large in number, and those which are substantial 
enough to permit analysis of the harmonizations are even fewer. Never- 
theless, three assertions can be made concerning it. First, we can assert 
that it consisted only of material drawn from the synoptics. Second, we 
can assert that the form of the gospels incorporated into this harmony 
was different from the text of the gospels found in P”, in the fourth cen- 
tury uncials B and N, and in the later canonical manuscript tradition.'? 
This assertion is not based on surmise, but upon empirical textual da- 
tum: the ‘fire’ in the Jordan at Jesus’ baptism, and the ‘full’ citation of Ps. 
2.7 (+ 'this day I have begotten you’) are only two of several examples." 
Third, we can assert that this harmony was used by Tatian when he 


8 The title given here, the Gospel according to the Hebrews, seems preferable to the 
one commonly assigned these quotations by scholarship: the Gospel according to the 
Ebionites. First, Epiphanius himself calls the source he is citing kata 'Eppatouc (Pan. 
30.3.7 (ed. Holl, I, 336-7)); second, the title Gospel according to the Ebionites never oc- 
curs in antiquity, but is entirely the creation of modern scholarship. 

? Itis worth noting that Epiphanius even (apparently) confuses the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews with the Diatessaron: A&yeraı dé tò dia tecodpwv evayyéhtov br adtod 
yeyevnodaı, ónep xarà Eßpaiovg tivéc kaAoot (Pan. 46.1.8-9 (Epiphanius II, Panarion 
haer. 34-64, edd. K. Holl and J. Dummer (GCS 66; Berlin 1980?), pp. 204-5)). 

© For additional evidence regarding the deviating form of the earliest gospel text, 
see also: W. L. Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, pp. 14-24, 384-90, 404-14, and idem, ‘What 
Text Can New Testament Textual Criticism Ultimately Reach?’ in New Testament Tex- 
tual Criticism, Exegesis and Church History, edd. B. Aland and J. Delobel (Kampen, 
1994), pp. 136-52 (chapter 16 above). 

u Cf. A Resch, Agrapha. Aussercanonische Schriftfragmente (TU 30 (NF 15), Heft 4; 
Leipzig 1906; reprinted: Darmstadt 1967), idem, Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den 
Evangelien, I-V (TU 10.1-5; Leipzig, 1893-98); Bellinzoni, The Sayings of Jesus. 
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composed his Diatessaron, which was to become the most famous gos- 
pel harmony of all time. This all-important point will be discussed later. 


2. Other Pre-Tatianic Harmonies 


Before we turn our attention to the Diatessaron itself, we must mention 
three other harmonies which would appear to antedate Tatian. 

First, although they are rarely thought of a such, it is clear that the 
canonical gospels are, in the strict sense, harmonies of earlier mate- 
rial. Whether one is a Griesbachian (who would argue that Matthew 
came first, followed by Luke, and finally Mark, who harmonized Mat- 
thew and Luke), or a ‘four-sourcer’ (who would argue that Luke and 
Matthew harmonized ‘Q’ with Mark, as well as their own individual 
‘special’ traditions (‘special Matthew’ and ‘special Luke’)), it is clear 
that the canonical gospels are harmonies. This applies even to John, 
which, through unknown means, incorporates certain synoptic mate- 
rial, a ‘signs’ source (studied by Fortna” and others), and, of course, the 
quasi-poetic Johannine ‘Prologue. 

Second, Eusebius mentions a certain Ammonius of Alexandria, 
about whom we know next to nothing. Altaner and Stuiber call him 
‘ein Zeitgenosse des Origenes.” It is therefore possible that this shad- 
owy figure might be contemporary with Tatian, or even later than him. 
Eusebius says that Ammonius created a ‘gospel dia tessaron, (in which) 
he set running beside a section of (the Gospel) according to Matthew 
the same pericope of the other Gospels’ (Ep. ad Carpianum 1).^ Wheth- 
er this was a real harmony consisting of conflated sources, or only a 
primitive synopsis is unclear, but opinion favours the latter; if so, then 
it would not be a real continuous-text harmony. 

Third, Jerome reports on another early harmony, this time com- 
posed by Theophilus of Antioch. An opponent of Marcion, Theophilus 
would have been a contemporary of Justin and, therefore, presumably, 
slightly older than Tatian.5 In his Epistula ad Algasiam (121) 6, Jerome 
states that “Theophilus ... put together into one work the words of the 


2 R, T. Fortna, The Gospel of Signs: A Reconstruction of the Narrative Source underly- 
ing the Fourth Gospel (SNTS.MS 11; London, 1970). 

5 B. Altaner and A. Stuiber, Patrologie: Leben, Schriften und Lehre der Kirchenváter 
(Freiburg 1980?), p. 210. 

^ Most readily available in Nestle- Aland?$ (Novum Testamentum Graece, edd. K. 
Aland et al. (Stuttgart 1979”), p. 73*. 

5 Altaner and Stuiber, Patrologie, pp. 75-77. 
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four gospels:'ó Nothing more is known of this work, whether it too was 
a synopsis or a real harmony. We simply know nothing, and hear noth- 
ing more of Theophilus’ composition. 


3. Tatian and the Autograph Diatessaron” 


Tatian, ‘the Assyrian, as he describes himself, is credited with com- 
piling the most famous gospel harmony in history, the Diatessaron. 
Briefly, his career is as follows. Our principal source for his life is his 
only other extant | work, his Oratio ad Graecos. He apparently came 
from the East, from a family of some means. Like Justin Martyr, he 
became a wandering student, an auditor in a series of philosophical 
schools. He appears to have passed through Greece, and eventually ar- 
rived in Rome. Prior to his apprenticeship with Justin, he seems to have 
read parts of the Septuagint, and was impressed with it. He converted 
to Christianity and joined Justins school. After Justins death (under 
the Prefect Rusticus, 163-167 CE), Irenaeus tells us that Tatian became 
‘puffed up with pride, fell under the spell of the gnostic Valentinus, 
and became an Encratite.? Eusebius tells us that the primitive Roman 
church expelled him from the congregation in 172;? Epiphanius reports 
that he returned to the East, that his teachings had great influence in 
the regions around Antioch of Daphne, and that he founded a school in 
'Mesopotamia.? We know nothing more. 

Only a few manuscripts of the Diatessaron link it with Tatian. One 
manuscript family of the Arabic Harmony does,” as does Victor of 
Capua who, although having discovered a manuscript without a title or 
an author's name, eventually concludes that the work must be the Dia- 
tessaron compiled by Tatian.?? 


16 Saint Jerome, Lettres, tome VII, ed. J. Labourt (Paris, 1961), p. 30; also in Migne, 
PL 22, p. 1020. 

7 On Tatian and the Diatessaron, see W. L. Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron. Its Crea- 
tion, Dissemination, Significance, and History in Scholarship (SuppVC 25; Leiden, 1994). 

18 Edition: Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos and Fragments, ed. M. Whittaker (OECT; Ox- 
ford, 1983). 

? Irenaeus, adv. haer. 1.28.1 (Irénée de Lyon, Contre les hérésies, Livre I, tome II, edd. 
A. Rousseau and L. Doutreleau (SC 264), pp. 354-6); cp. Eusebius, h.e. IV.29.3 (Eusebe de 
Césarée, Histoire ecclésiastique, Livres I-IV, ed. G. Bardy, I (SC 31), p. 213). 

20 Eusebius, Chron., at the year 172 (Eusebius Werke VII, Die Chronik des Hierony- 
mus, ed. R. Helm, (GCS 47; Berlin 1956?), p. 206). 

2 Epiphanius, Pan. 46.1.6-8 (edd. Holl and Dummer, p. 204). 

2 MSS A B E and Sbath 1020; see Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, p. 67, n. 92. 

3 Ibid., pp. 45-49. The ‘anonymous’ MS is now lost; Victor, however, ordered a copy 
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As remarked earlier, there are textual and sequential agreements be- 
tween Justins harmony and witnesses to the Diatessaron.?^ Therefore, 
we may conclude that Tatian did not create his harmony de novo, but 
built on and modified the pre-existing harmony used by his teacher, 
Justin. There are also circumstantial reasons for concluding that this 
was the course of events. First, creating a harmony is a big, complex job. 
If one already exists, why not adapt it? Second, Justin was not an un- 
known quantity for Tatian, and one can safely assume that Tatian knew 
the biblical text cited, expounded, and preached by Justin. Its ‘variant’ 
readings (‘variants’ only from our perspective) undoubtedly would 
have been important to Justin—and, of course, to his student Tatian— 
for a text which did not contain these particular readings would not 
have lent itself to the particular exegetical interpretations and theology 
expounded by Justin. Therefore, it would have been quite natural for 
Tatian to | have used Justin s harmony as his point of departure when 
commencing composition of the Diatessaron. 

No copy of the Diatessaron in its original form exists today. Its text 
must be reconstructed from over 160 individual sources, extant in more 
than a score of languages. One indisputable fact about the Diatessaron, 
however, is that it incorporated the Gospel of John—something Justin’s 
harmony did not do. We know this not only from the presence of Johan- 
nine passages in all of the witnesses to the Diatessaron, but also from 
a statement by Dionysius bar Salibi, the Jacobite bishop of Mar'as and 
Amida, who died in 1171. He reports that the Diatessaron was composed 
by Tatian, and that its incipit was ‘In the beginning was the word? 

Of the autograph Diatessaron, we know very little. Scholarship has 
long debated its original language and provenance. Let us follow two 
lines of inquiry (which will eventually converge), one into the question 
ofthe Diatessaron’s original language, and one into the history of schol- 
arly discussions about the Diatessaron's provenance. 

First, the question of the original language. Proceeding in chrono- 
logical order, the Diatessarons original language has been given as 


made from it, and that copy is now known as Codex Fuldensis (Fulda, Landesbiblio- 
thek, MS Bonif. 1). 

24 W. L. Petersen, ‘Textual Evidence of Tatians Dependence Upon Justins ATIO- 
MNHMONEYMATA, NTS 36 (1990), pp. 512-34 (chapter 11 above). 

^ Cp.the ‘Catalogue of Manuscripts of Diatessaronic Witnesses and Related Works’ 
(Appendix I) in Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, pp. 445-89. 

6 Dionysius bar Salibi, Comm. in Evv. (Dionysii Bar Salibi, Commentarii in Evange- 
lia, Vol. IL, pt. 1, ed. A. Vaschalde (CSCO 95 (Syri 47); Louvain, 1931), p. 173); reprinted 
with a translation in Petersen, Tatian’s Diatessaron, p. 59. 
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Greek by Harnack,” Syriac by Th. Zahn,?® Greek by von Soden, Greek 
by Vogels,3° Syriac by Plooij, Latin by Burkitt, Greek by Jülicher, 
and Syriac by Baumstark.*4 Burkitt's suggestion of Latin need not detain 
us here: it never gained any support, and founders on many empirical 
facts (among others: that Greek was the language of the Roman church 
when Tatian was in Rome, that no distinctly Latin idioms or variants 
survive in the Syriac witnesses, etc.). The arguments given for Greek are 
as follows: (1) the title (tò 614 Teooäpwv) is Greek; (2) Tatian betrays no 
knowledge of Syriac in his Oratio and, in fact, appears a skilled master 
of Greek; (3) the very idea that a Syriac text (such as | the Diatessaron, if 
it were originally composed in Syriac) could have influenced the Greek 
text of the New Testament was, in the word of von Soden ‘unmöglich; 
(4) the presence of Diatessaronic readings in our earliest Latin texts in 
Italy and North Africa (in the gospel citations of Novatian, in the 'Ro- 
man Antiphonary, and in the many manuscripts of the Vetus Latina?) 
suggests an early translation into Latin—which is thought to have been 
more likely from a Greek than a Syriac autograph. 

Observe, however, that all of these are purely rhetorical arguments. 
Further, it must be pointed out that all of them have been—in some 
cases, for more than a century—rebutted by empirical evidence. As to 
(1) the Greek title: already in 1888, Theodor Zahn pointed out that Ter- 
tullians Latin work Scorpiace (Zkopraaxr]) nevertheless bore a Greek 
title? this was not unusual in antiquity—or today. As to (2), the fact 


27 A. Harnack, "Tatians Diatessaron und Marcions Commentar zum Evangelium 
bei Ephraem Syrus, ZKG 4 (1881), p. 475. 

28 Th. Zahn, Tatians Diatessaron (FGNK x; Erlangen, 1881), p. 238, 329. 

29 Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments ..., ed. H. von Soden, Teil I, Abt. II (Berlin 
1907), p. 1583. 

3o H. J. Vogels, Die altsyrischen Evangelien in ihrem Verhältnis zu Tatians Diatessa- 
ron (BSt(F) 16; Freiburg, 1911), p. 144. 

3 D. Plooij, A Primitive Text of the Diatessaron (Leyden, 1923), pp. 68-71. 

3 E C. Burkitt, "Tatians Diatessaron and the Dutch Harmonies; JThS 25 (1924), pp. 
128-30. 

3 A. Jülicher, ‘Der Echte Tatiantext’ JBL 48 (1924), pp. 163-6. 

34 Among other places where he makes this assertion, see esp. A. Baumstark, ‘Der 
Tatiantext von Lk. 24,13, OrChr 36 (= III.14) (1939), pp. 19-20. 

5 Diatessaronic variants in these sources have been noted by, among other scholars, 
A. Baumstark (‘Die Evangelienzitate Novatians und das Diatessaron, OrChr 27 (= IILs) 
(1930), 1-14; “Tatianismen im römischen Antiphonar, OrChr 27 (= HI.5) (1930), 165-74), 
D. Plooij (A Primitive Text and A Further Study of the Liége Diatessaron (Leiden, 1925)), 
F. H. Chase (The Old Syriac Element in the Text of Codex Bezae (London, 1893)), and H. J. 
Vogels (Beiträge zur Geschichte des Diatessaron im Abendland (NTA 8.1; Münster, 1919)). 

36 "Th. Zahn, Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, Vol. L1 (Erlangen/Leipzig, 
1888), pp. 418-20. 
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that Tatian never mentions his knowledge of Syriac in his Oratio: this is 
an argumentum e silentio; to the contrary, even on the face of it, his self- 
description in the Oratio as being ‘an Assyrian?’ suggests acquaintance 
with an Eastern language. Regarding (3), the thesis which underlies this 
argument—namely, von Sodens theory that the ‘pure’ gospel texts had 
been corrupted by a single influence, Tatian’s Diatessaron?—is now 
dismissed by textual critics as nonsense (and correctly so).*? Therefore, 
the corollary drawn from this flawed thesis, namely, that this corrupt- 
ing source had to have been Greek, is a non liquet. Finally, regarding 
(4), the presence of readings in the oldest Latin texts which parallel 
readings in the Diatessaron is beyond dispute.*? That the translation 
must have been from Greek into Latin is, however, certainly disputable. 
Already in 1881 Theodor Zahn had noted that the mid-fifth century 
Latin author Gennadius of Marseille obviously has access to Syriac lit- 
erature in Latin translation, for Gennadius lists in Latin the titles of 
the Demonstrations of Aphrahat, which were written about a century 
before, in Syriac. No Greek or Latin translation of the Demonstrations is 
| known to exist, and no Greek or Latin source (other than Gennadius) 
lists the titles.* In 1888 Zahn adduced additional evidence, citing the 
fact that a Syrian businessman was appointed bishop of Paris about 590 
(according to no less a source than Gregory of Tours Historia Franco- 
rum (X.26), who also reports Syriac, Latin, and Hebrew being used in 
the city of Orleans in 585 (Hist. Fr. VIIL1)). Zahn also cited Augustine’s 
reference to Ambrose of Milans practice of having hymns sung in their 
original ‘oriental’ setting (Conf. IV.7 (sic! should be IX.7)).* 

It is obvious that while the rhetorical arguments for Greek might 
initially appear impressive, empirical evidence exists to rebut each. But 
there is also textual evidence to suggest that Greek is not the Diatessa- 
rons original language: consider the following example. 


37 Tatian, Or. 42 (ed. Whittaker, pp. 76-77). 

38 H. von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments ..., Teil I, Abt. II, 1633: “Tatian’s 
Diatessaron ist im Grund die einzige Quelle für alle irgend bedeutsameren Abwand- 
lungen des Evv-Textes. 

39 Von Soden has ignored the common tendency of scribes to harmonize gospel 
passages spontaneously and unconsciously, and the tendency to revise the text to make 
it agree with later theology: because major variants antedate the Diatessaron (in Justin, 
for example), it is impossible to attribute ‘all significant variants in the gospels to a 
single source, Tatian. 

4° See the evidence in the sources cited supra, n. 35. 

^ Th. Zahn, Tatians Diatessaron, pp. 311-3. 

# Th. Zahn, Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, L1, pp. 415-8. 
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Luke 10.33-34 consists of part of the Parable of the Good Samaritan. 
The standard Greek text is presented below: 

(33) Zanapirng dé tic 6debwv (+ Ev TH O5@ Exeivyn 477*) r]A9ev Kat’ 
abvtov Kai ióov [avtdov] EonAayxvio9n, (34) Kai mpooeA9@v karéóroev 
Ta Tpadpata adTOD Ertixewv ÉXatov Kal oivov, Erußıßäoag dé abróv mì 
TO (tov KTfvog (+ et r?) Hyayev (+ è 1047) adtov eic ravóoyeiov Kai 
EnreueÄndn avtod. 
(33) And a certain Samaritan, traveling (+ in the same way 477*), came 
upon him and seeing, he pitied (him). (34) And coming, he bound up his 
wounds, pouring oil and wine; and he set him on his own mule (+ and 
1047 r?) he led him into an inn and cared for him. 


Ihe Latin Vulgate is virtually identical with the Greek: 


(33) Samaritanus autem quidam iter faciens, venit secus eum: et videns 
eum, misericordia motus est. (34) Ef appropians alligavit vulnera eius, 
infundens oleum, et vinum: et imponens illum in iumentum suum, duxit 
in stabulum, et curam eius egit. 


(33) But a certain Samaritan as he was journeying, came beside him and 
seeing him, he was moved by pity. (34) And approaching, he bound up his 
wounds, pouring on oil and wine: and placing him on his beast, he led to 
an inn and took care of him. 


As can be seen in both the Greek and the Latin, there are six conjunc- 
tions in these two verses. The grammatical construction is good Greek, 
with five finite verbs, and five participles. 

Due to the facts that (1) large portions of the autograph Diatessaron 
agreed verbatim with the early Greek gospels out of which the Dia- 
tessaron (and Justins harmony) was created, and that (2) throughout 
the transmission history of the Diatessaron, scribes have been assimi- 
lating its deviating readings to the Greek canonical text, Diatessaronic 
research is always a search for ‘what should not be there. In the case 
of investigating the original language of the Diatessaron, that means 
hypothesizing that the Diatessaron was origi|nally composed in Greek, 
and then seeking evidence to invalidate that assumption. 

Because of the possibility that the Eastern witnesses to the Diatessa- 
ron had Semitic elements introduced into them when they were trans- 
lated from this hypothesized Greek original Diatessaron, it is easiest 
to commence our investigation with the Western Diatessaronic wit- 
nesses. In the case before us, if the Diatessaron were originally com- 
posed in Greek, then the text of its Western witnesses should comport 
quite closely with the features of Greek grammar and syntax found in 
the parallel passage in the Greek gospels, for their ancestry would have 
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been entirely Western (Greek gospels > Greek autograph Diatessaron 
> Latin translation of Diatessaron > Western vernacular harmonies 
[Middle Dutch, Old High and Middle High German, Middle English, 
etc.]). Let us look at the evidence. Below is the text of the Middle Dutch 
Liége Harmony for Luke 10.33-34. 


Doe gheschide dat en samaritaen quam gaende al din seluen wech; en alse 
hi denghenen sach so ontfarments hem; en hi ghinc ten ghenen daer hi 
lach en bant hem sine wonden en ghoeter in olie en wyn en dar na so sette 
hine op syn part en vurdene in ene herberge en plach syns. 


Then it happened that a Samaritan came going also that same way; and 
when he saw that man, he took pity on him, and he went to the man 
where he lay, and bandaged his wounds, and poured oil and wine into 
them: and after that he set him on his horse, and carried him into an inn, 
and took care of him. 


Examination shows that the number of conjunctions has grown (from 
six to nine), and the grammatical structure has also changed: what 
were participles in the Greek and Latin have now become finite verbs. 
It should also be noted that the Liege Harmony interpolates ‘that same 
way’ as well as two pleonastic pronouns: ‘on him’ and ‘into them: It 
could be argued that Middle Dutch, perhaps, requires these changes 
for syntactic or idiomatic reasons. A look at the Middle High German 
Zürich Harmony will tell us whether these changes might be Dutch 
idioms. 

Do geschach das ein Samaritani kam gande den selben weg. vnd do gein 

gesach do wart er mit barmherzekeit bewegt vnd gieng zv ime da er lag 


vnd bant ime sine wunden vnd gos dar in oele vnd win vnd dar nach saste 
er in vf sine viche vnd furte in eine herberge vnd pflag sin. 


Then it happened that a Samaritan came going the same way. And when 
he saw that man he was moved with compassion and went to him where 
he lay and bound up his wounds and poured in them oil and wine and 
after that sat him on his beast and went to an inn and cared for him. 


Here, in a different Western vernacular harmony, we find the same fea- 
tures we saw in the Middle Dutch Liege Harmony: there are nine con- 
junctions, the participles have been transformed into finite verbs, and 
‘the same way’ and ‘in them’ have been interpolated. 

It is apparent that these features, which are also found in other West- 


^ The Liege Diatessaron, edd. D. Plooij, C. A. Phillips, A. H. A. Bakker, et al. (VNAW 
31.1-8 (Parts 1 & 2 are erroneously labeled VNAW 29); Amsterdam, 1929-70), pp. 482-3. 

4 Das Leben Jhesu, ed. C. Gerhardt (CSSN series minor, tome I, Vol. 5; Leiden 
1970), p. 107. 
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ern vernacular harmonies related to the Diatessaron,* are not derived 
from the Greek or Latin gospel tradition, for they are totally absent 
from them.“ Whence, then, do they come? Let us look at the Eastern 
Diatessaronic witnesses, and see ifthey can assist us. 

The Arabic Harmony is one of the most important Eastern witnesses 
to the Diatessaron. Its text runs as follows: 


Et lun des samaritains, pendant qu'il marchait, arriva à l'endroit ou il était 
et le vit et eut pitié de lui. Et il approcha et banda ses blessures et y versa 
du vin et de l'huile. Et il le fit monter sur l'âne et l'amena a l'hótellerie et 
prit soin de lui.* 


Here we note the same number of conjunctions—nine—that we found 
in the Liége and Zürich Harmonies; we also note the interpolation of 
‘on him. As in the Western harmonies, the extra conjunctions are nec- 
essary because the (Greek) participles have been made into finite verbs. 
Let us look next at the Curetonian Syriac (Syr*). 


amas. awida ssw mhal xo réstars cas mam WaT a x» pl GL 
‚mis VM. masira arme mica» eoa Agta mnie’ Da Stodıra 
‚amusoiha wohaal mss a 


But a certain Samaritan, when he was journeying in that same way and 
had arrived by him, saw him and had compassion on him. And he drew 
nigh and bound up his wounds and poured upon them wine and oil, and 
made him ride on his ass and brought him to an inn and nourished him.“ 


Ihis Vetus Syra gospel also has nine conjunctions, exactly the same 
number as the Western Diatessaronic witnesses. The Greek participles 
have been transformed into finite verbs, as happens so often in Syriac, 
which (like Hebrew) | disdains subordination and prefers parataxis. We 
note the same interpolations: ‘that same way, ‘on him’ and ‘upon them, 
which we found in the Middle Dutch Liege Harmony. Other Eastern 


^ This reading and the additional evidence (from the Venetian and Tuscan Harmo- 
nies in the West, and from the Persian Harmony and Syr*?* in the East) are discussed 
in detail in Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, pp. 390-7. 

46 The only possible Greek source for the variant ‘in the/that same way’ is MS 477, 
which, however, reads it only in the prima manus; the corrector removed the interpola- 
tion. But more telling is the date of MS 477: the thirteenth cent., precisely the century 
in which the Liege Harmony was copied (c. 1280) and which saw a flourishing of har- 
monies in Europe (see the quotation of Plooij, cited infra, n. 108). The older Eastern 
sources (e.g.: Syr‘, the Arabic Harmony) could not have been influenced by MS 477*. 
Rather, 477* itself seems to have been influenced by the harmonized tradition, but the 
corrector expunged the intrusion. 

* Diatessaron de Tatien, ed. A.-S. Marmardji (Beyrouth, 1935), p. 329. 

^5 Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, ed. F. C. Burkitt (Cambridge, 1904), L pp. 314-7. 
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Diatessaronic witnesses with some or all of these features are the Pales- 
tinian Syriac Lectionary (Syr??), the Persian Harmony, and the Sinaitic 
Syriac (Syr). 

The unique details which we observed in the Western harmonies are 
unparalleled in the entire Greek and Latin gospel manuscript tradition; 
therefore, these features cannot have been borrowed from the Greek 
or Latin manuscript tradition. The unique details noted in the Western 
harmonies are found in multiple languages in the West (e.g., Middle 
Dutch, Middle High German, Middle Italian); therefore, it cannot be 
argued that they are the result of grammatical or idiomatic changes, 
required by a particular Western language. When we turn to the East- 
ern Diatessaronic witnesses, we find precisely the same changes there 
as well: in Syriac, Persian, and Arabic. In the East, these changes are 
understandable, for all of them are common in translation literature: 
when Greek texts are translated into Syriac, the number of participles 
is reduced; this reduction requires the addition of conjunctions to link 
the finite verbs; pleonastic pronouns abound, the result of suffix pro- 
nouns in the Semitic languages. 

If the Diatessaron were originally composed in Greek, then why does 
the text of the Western Diatessaronic tradition agree with no Greek or 
Latin gospel manuscript? Ifthe Diatessaron were originally composed 
in Greek, then why do the Western Diatessaronic witnesses display— 
against allthe Greek and Latin gospel manuscripts—the distinctive fea- 
tures of a Semitic language: parataxis and pleonastic pronouns? And 
finally, if the Diatessaron were originally composed in Greek, then why 
do the variant readings in the Western Diatessaronic tradition some- 
times find their only parallel in Eastern, Semitic-language witnesses? 
The answer is clear. The Diatessaron was not composed in Greek. 

Both the circumstantial evidence, then, as well as the internal lin- 
guistic and textual evidence are unequivocal: Tatian’s Diatessaron was 
originally composed in a Semitic language, almost certainly Syriac. 
Until this empirical evidence has been proven wrong, and some other, 
reasonable explanation for these ‘Syriasms’ in Western harmonies has 
been found, it is to be hoped that scholars would refrain from claiming 
that Greek is the original language, or that ‘experts’ favour Greek as 
the original language. Consider the evidence, not the received opinion 
which, as demonstrated above, rests on no firmer a foundation than 
rhetoric. 

Having settled the question of the original language, let us take up 
the second line of investigation, the question of provenance. Here we 
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find a most interesting situation. Other than Th. Zahn, who found for 
Syriac, and argued that Tatian composed his harmony in Mesopota- 
mia, virtually all scholars concluded that Tatian composed his harmo- 
ny in Rome. But here things get | interesting. Harnack said it had been 
composed in Greek in Rome; but he concluded that a Syriac transla- 
tion had been made back in the East at a very early date, by a person 
(or persons) unknown.“ Vogels said Greek and Rome, but then ar- 
gued that Tatian himself had made a ziemlich wortgetreue’ translation 
into Syriac once back in the East.5° Von Soden found the same: Greek 
in Rome, but then Tatian made a Syriac translation once back in the 
East.5' Plooij argued for Syriac and Rome, but then stated that a Latin 
translation must have been made, which was ‘nearly contemporary’ 
with the Syriac original. Jülicher also found for Greek and Rome, but 
also suggested that Tatian (or a younger contemporary) had translated 
the Diatessaron into Syriac.? Burkitt, of course, found for Latin and 
Rome, but then contended that Tatian had produced a 'second, re- 
vised edition’ in Syriac once back in (or on his way back to) the East.54 
Baumstark said Syriac and Rome, but said the Syriac original had been 
immediately translated into Latin. 

Ihe fact that all of these scholars, regardless of what they consid- 
ered the autograph language to have been, found it necessary to posit 
a virtually simultaneous translation into some other language, strongly 
suggests that something is defective with this model. Like all previous 
researchers, the present writer also struggled to reconcile the evidence 
concerning the original language of the Diatessaron with the problem 
of its provenance. And like all previous scholars, he too was confound- 
ed. But then it occurred to him to ask a different question: not which 
(language or place), but why: Why had all these scholars found it neces- 
sary to posit a translation virtually simultaneous with the issuance of 
the Diatessaron? The answer to this question clarified much. 


49 A. Harnack, Die Überlieferung der griechischen Apologeten des 2. Jahrhunderts in 
der alten Kirche und im Mittelalter (TU 1.1-2; Leipzig, 1882), pp. 214-5 and 226, n. 289; 
cp. Harnack’s statements in “Tatian’s Diatessaron und Marcions Commentar zum Evan- 
gelium bei Ephraem Syrus, ZKG 4 (1881), pp. 492-4. 

5 H. J. Vogels, Die altsyrischen Evangelien, p. 144. 

* H. von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments ..., Teil I, Abt. II, p. 1583. 

5 D. Plooij, A Primitive Text, pp. 72-74; cp. Plooij, A Further Study, pp. 3, 43-44. 

5 A. Jülicher, ‘Der Echte Tatiantext, pp. 166-70. 

54 F, C. Burkitt, "Tatians Diatessaron and the Dutch Harmonies; pp. 127-30, esp. 
129-30. 

5 A. Baumstark, ‘Ein weiteres Bruchstück griechischen "Diatessaron" textes, OrChr 
36 (= IIL14) (1939), p. 115, n. 1. 
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Ihe reason virtually all scholars felt obliged to posit two Diatessa- 
rons, one, the original, in language A, and a second one, a translation, in 
language ‘B, was that they needed to account for the virtually simulta- 
neous appearance of what they presumed to be ‘Diatessaronic’ readings 
in two different languages, in two widely separated geographic areas. 
They needed to account for the presence of "Diatessaronic' readings, on 
the one hand, in Latin in Rome,* and, | on the other hand, in Syriac in 
the East.” The hypothesis of a translation almost simultaneous with the 
issuance of the original also allowed for revision of the original in the 
translation. F. C. Burkitt, for example, called the translation into Syriac 
a ‘second edition, into which Tatian had introduced ‘changes and im- 
provements. This device allowed Burkitt to account for the differences 
in sequence of pericopes and, occasionally, different readings. Anton 
Baumstark, detecting two quite different Diatessaronic traditions in the 
West, even toyed with the idea that there had been ‘zwei von Hause aus 
verschiedenen Ubersetzungen eines lateinischen Harmonietextes. He 
later rejected the idea, but was still troubled by the differences.5? 

It was here that the new evidence of Tatian’s dependence upon Jus- 
tin offers a more satisfactory solution. Rather than the Diatessaron be- 
ing composed in Rome (so Harnack, von Soden, Vogels, Plooij, Jüli- 
cher, Baumstark, Vööbus), and leaving its imprint on the earliest Latin 
gospel citations and texts, it was Justin’s harmony®°—a work which, in 
many respects, was largely indistinguishable from Tatian’s harmony, 


5° Cp. the evidence in the sources cited supra, n. 35. 

57 Today it is agreed by all who have investigated the texts that the Diatessaron an- 
tedates the Vetus Syra. The point was first proven by F. Baethgen, Evangelienfragmente. 
Der griechische Text des Curetonschen Syrers (Leipzig, 1885), esp. pp. 72-73; it was con- 
firmed by F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe (Cambridge, 1904), Vol. II, 5-6; and 
again by M. Black, "Ihe Syriac Versional Tradition; Die alten Übersetzungen des Neuen 
Testaments, die Kirchenväterzitate und Lektionare, ed. K. Aland (ANTT 5; Berlin, 1972), 
p. 127. The Diatessaron obviously antedates Ephrem, who wrote a commentary on its 
text; Aphrahat, our earliest Syrian church father, also appears to cite the Diatessaron 
(see the study of Tj. Baarda, The Gospel Quotations of Aphrahat the Persian Sage (2 vols., 
Meppel, 1975), esp. Vol. L p. 350). 

58 E. C. Burkitt, “Tatian’s Diatessaron; p. 130. 

5 He suggests two archetypes in A. Baumstark, ‘Die Himmelgartener Bruchstücke 
eines niederdeutschen “Diatessaron”-Textes des 13. Jahrhunderts, OrChr 33 (= IIL11) 
(1936), p. 87; the citation is from Baumstark’s ‘Der Cambridger Text des mittelnieder- 
landischen Leven van Jezus, OrChr 35 (= IIL.13) (1938), pp. 120-1, in which he withdrew 
the opinion voiced in the earlier article. His abiding discomfort is voiced in ‘Der Tatian- 
text von Lk. 24,13, OrChr 36 (= 111.14) (1939), p. 23, n. 1. See further, Petersen, Tatians 
Diatessaron, pp. 231-4 and 236-8. 

6° Which might have been the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
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the real Diatessaron?—which bequeathed these distinctive variants 
and harmonizations to the earliest Latin gospel text. This hypothesis 
also explains the phenomenon first noted by Burkitt—the difference 
in sequence of harmonization between some Eastern and Western 
witnesses to the Diatessaron,* and also the problem which puzzled 
Baumstark: the seeming presence in the West of two harmonized gos- 
pel traditions.9 

Working from Justin’s harmony—which was a Greek harmony, and 
which was composed in or saw prominent circulation in Rome in the 
140s through 160s—Tatian created, in Syriac, something which Burkitt 
described very | well, a ‘second edition, revised and enlarged. But it was 
a second, revised edition of Justin's harmony, not Tatian's Diatessaron.“ 
Working on his way back to the East or in the East, Tatian augmented 
his beloved teacher’s harmony with the Gospel of John. At points, of 
course, this called for a roesequencing of Justin's harmony—which ex- 
plains the differences between East and West. After a brief interval, Ta- 
tian issued his harmony, the real “Diatessaron, in Syriac. Nevertheless, 
because its roots lay in Justins harmony, it shared many textual agree- 
ments—in variants, sequence, and ‘extra-canonical’ readings—with 
Justin's Greek harmony. 

At a later date, this Syriac harmony of Tatian—the real “Diatessa- 
ron of Tatian—was introduced into Europe, in its original Syriac. In 
the West, it was translated directly from Syriac into Latin, as Th. Zahn 
and Plooij argued.5 This accounts for the ‘Syriasms’ in the text of the 
Western harmonies—as we have already seen in our example from the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan. In the West, however, its text became 


$ This overlap is due, of course, to Tatian's incorporation of Justins harmony into 
the ‘real’ Syriac "Diatessaron. Justins harmony, which excluded Johannine elements, 
should not be called a dia-tessaron, for it does not harmonize four gospels. 

& F C. Burkitt, “Tatian’s Diatessaron, p. 115. 

6 See the references to Baumstark, supra, n. 59. 

64 Recently, Tj. Baarda, ‘A Staff Only, Not a Stick. Disharmony of the Gospels and 
the Harmony of Tatian (Matthew 10.9f.; Mark 6.8£; Luke 9.3 & 10.4), The New Testa- 
ment in Early Christianity, ed. J.-M. Sevrin (BEIhL 86; Louvain, 1989), p. 332, has ar- 
gued that Tatian, of necessity, before creating his Syriac harmony, would have 'to make 
first a Greek synopsis of his sources ... the next step was to combine and harmonize 
all the textual elements of his harmony which then could be translated into Syriac. If 
Tatian used Justins harmony (which was, of course, a Greek document), then these 
preliminary steps (make a Greek synopsis ... (and then) harmonize all the textual ele- 
ments’) which Baarda attributes to Tatian would be obviated, for Justin (or the compiler 
of Justins harmony) would have already accomplished them. 

5 See supra, nn. 41, 42, and 52; recall Zahn’s empirical evidence for direct Syriac- 
to-Latin translations. 
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intertwined with that of its ancestor—namely, Justins Greek harmo- 
ny—which by this time had also been translated into Latin. These two 
documents—Justin’s harmony and Tatians Diatessaron—spawned a 
clutch of medieval harmonies, which we shall examine presently. Here, 
however, let us summarize the genesis of the Diatessaron. 

Tatian's Diatessaron is a harmony, originally composed in Syriac, al- 
most certainly in the East. (This explains the familiarity of the Eastern 
church with Tatians harmony, while it remains unknown in the west 
until Victor of Capua in 546 CE. Readings in the Vetus Latina, Nova- 
tian, and the Roman Antiphonary, previously and mistakenly attrib- 
uted to the Diatessaron, should be regarded as stemming from Justin's 
Greek harmony.) Tatian’s Diatessaron was built upon the foundations 
of Justins Greek harmony of the synoptics. (This explains, first, the em- 
pirical textual agreements between Tatian’s harmony and Justin's gospel 
citations; second, it also explains how supposedly “Diatessaronic’ read- 
ings exist in the earliest Latin gospel text: they are not "Tatianisms but 
'Justinisms:) Tatian enlarged Justins harmony, adding pericopes from 
the Gospel of John, and resequencing it to suit. (This explains how the 
two families of harmonized texts, Eastern and Western, have so much 
in | common, yet still differ enough to catch the eye of Burkitt). In- 
troduced into Europe in its original Syriac form, the Diatessaron was 
translated into Latin, and spawned any number of copies and vernacu- 
lar translations (hence the Syriasms in Western vernacular harmonies), 
and began a long process of supplanting, coopting, and merging with 
the pre-existing copies of Justins harmony. (This accounts for Baum- 
starks wondering if there might have been two versions of Tatian's Dia- 
tessaron in the West: there were not, but there were two harmonies in 
the West: Justins and Tatians). These two traditions were combined in 
varying proportions in various locales.96 It would seem that Justin’s har- 
mony continued to have a lasting imprint on the Western harmonized 
tradition, discernible to the eye alerted to that fact. 


$6 For example, in one study (W. L. Petersen, “Textual Evidence, pp. 529, 532, 533-4 
[chapter 11 above, pp. 146, 149, 151]), out of eleven readings which displayed agreement 
between the harmonized gospel tradition and Justin, seven were found in Justin and 
a single western source: the Middle Dutch Liége Harmony, generally considered the 
leading Western witness to the text of the Diatessaron. This suggests that there is a par- 
ticularly strong link between the Liege Harmony and Justin’s harmony—a link which is 
not present in other Western Harmonies, such as the Venetian and Tuscan Harmonies 
in Middle Italian, or the Middle High German Harmonies. 
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Justins Greek Harmony 


' 
Tatians Syriac Diatessaron 


Syriac Hyparchetype 


Arabic Harmony 


IuSVelue yas Diatessaron commented upon 


Vetus Syra by Ephrem Syrus 


Persian Harmony 


Peshitta 
Armenian version 
of the Gospels 

Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary 


Georgian version of the Gospels 
Harclean 


Arabic version 
ofthe Gospels 


STEMMA OF THE EASTERN DIATESSARONIC TRADITION 
FIGURE 1 


4. Ihe Dissemination of the Harmonized Traditions 


In the beginning there was the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Where 
and when it was composed, we do not know. It was a harmony which 
incorporated the synoptics. Justin knew it in Rome in Greek and cited 
from it: it was his gospel: Tatian revised this, introducing Johannine 
readings, and translated the resulting work into Syriac, which he in- 
troduced into the East. Figure I traces the Diatessarons dissemination 
in the Orient. A large number of copies must have been made from 
the Syriac autograph, for the Diatessaron quickly became the standard 
gospel of the Syrian church.” As one might expect, these early copies 
underwent redaction and modification, leading to textual variations 
within the Diatessaronic tradition itself. Although Ephrem, who died 
in 373 CE, composed a commentary on the Diatessaron, Baumstark 
suggested that, by Ephrems time, many of the ‘original’ Diatessaronic 
readings had already been ‘edited out’ of the harmony that came into 
Ephrem’s hands. As evidence he adduced a number of passages where 


© See infra, n. 102. 
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the Arabic Harmony gave a ‘non-standard’ (i.e., deviating) reading, 
while Ephrem’s Commentary presented the reading of the Peshitta.‘® 
This suggested that the roots of the Arabic Harmony are deeper in the 
Diatessaronic tradition than are the roots of the Diatessaron comment- 
ed upon by Ephrem. 

A similar situation seems to prevail when one considers the rela- 
tion of the Vetus Syra to the Persian Harmony and to the oldest Ar- 
menian gospel texts. Both the Persian Harmony and the oldest gospel 
texts in Armenian evidence a greater number of Diatessaronic variants 
and more Diatessaronic harmonizations than do Syr and Syr*. At the 
same time, experts consider it more likely that the Persian Harmony— 
which has its own distinct, non-Tatianic sequence of harmonization, 
and which seems to be the original work of an anonymous harmonist— 
is dependent on separated Syriac gospels than directly upon a Syriac 
harmony. Similarly, while it is possible that a Syriac Diatessaron was 
translated into Armenian, the current consensus favours a translation 
from the separate Syriac gospels. Yet, since both the Persian Harmony 
and the oldest Armenian gospel texts contain more Diatessaronic vari- 
ants than the Vetus Syra, they must derive for a point in the tradition 
anterior to the Vetus Syra. This means we must hypothesize an “Ur’- 
Vetus Syra, namely separate Syriac gospels which were more heavily 
‘tinctured’ (to use the word of J. N. Birdsall) with Diates|saronic read- 
ings than are the extant Vetus Syra manuscripts. It is from such a tradi- 
tion that the Persian Harmony and the Armenian gospel text derives. 

Since Georgian Christianity was imported from Armenia, it is not 
surprising to find that Diatessaronic readings also appear in the old- 
est gospel texts in Georgian; experts suggest that a separate Armenian 
gospel text—redolent with Tatianisms—was the base from which the 
Georgian translation was made. 

Wherever Christianity was imported from Syria, there the Diatessa- 
rons text seems to follow. Arabic-language Christianity is no exception, 
and many manuscripts of the separate gospels in Arabic also contain 
Diatessaronic readings. 

Finally, all of the later Syriac versions (the Peshitta [Syr?], the Jerusa- 
lem or Palestinian Lectionary [Syri or Syr??!], and the Harclean [Syr^]) 
betray Diatessaronic influence; it is still quite apparent in the Peshitta. 
Although this imprint diminishes with time, it nevertheless remains. 
Additionally, all of the early Syrian fathers (Aphrahat, Ephrem), early 


68 A. Baumstark, "Zur Geschichte des Tatianstextes vor Aphrem, OrChr 30 (= III.8) 
(1933), pp. 1-12. 
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Syrian Christian literature (the Doctrina Addai, the Liber Graduum, 
etc.), as well as many of the later Syrian fathers continue to cite the Dia- 
tessaron (sometimes by name), and quote it with reverence (even as late 
as the ninth century). 

Before leaving the East, attention must be drawn to two other east- 
ern harmonized traditions. Many manuscripts of the Harclean version 
of the gospels (Syr?) contain a harmony of the Passion Narrative, which 
is apparently unrelated to the Diatessaronic tradition. Plooij, in fact, 
wondered if the Dura Fragment, thought by some to be from a Greek 
Diatessaron, might, in fact, have been a Greek translation of such a 
Syriac harmony. Second, although scholarship commonly references 
three manuscripts of the Arabic Harmony (MSS A B E), and another 
four are catalogued (MSS O, Sbath 1020, Sbath 1280, and the "Beirut 
Fragments’ [Jesuit Library, MS 429]), and another five are mysteriously 
mentioned in passing by G. Graf as ‘im Privatbesitz}7° the catalogue of 
the library of the Syrian cleric Paul Sbath lists a manuscript (MS 1029; 
sixteenth cent.) as an Arabic gospel harmony, apparently unrelated to 
the Diatessaron." Whether it is connected with the Persian Harmony, 
that other Eastern outlier which is clearly translated from a Syriac Vor- 
lage, is unknown. 

Figure 2 traces the dissemination of the Diatessaron in the West. 

Lurking in the background is Justins Greek harmony, incorporated, 
on the one hand, into Tatians Diatessaron and, on the other hand, in- 
dependently translated into Latin. Once Tatians Diatessaron had been 
imported from the East and been translated into Latin, these two Latin 
harmonies began to influence each other and their progeny. 

Whether the Greek Dura Fragment is or is not related to the Diates- 
saron has been disputed. If it is from a Diatessaron, then its date (pre- 
256/257 CE) means that it stood in very close proximity to the autograph 
(Syriac) Diatessaron. In that case, one would have to add a Greek trans- 
lation of the Diatessaron to the stemma. This Greek translation, how- 
ever, does not seem to have played any further role in the dissemination 
of the Diatessaron in the West. 

Over a century of scholarship has demonstrated convincingly, by 
means of abundant textual examples, that Codex Fuldensis, the Lat- 


6 D. Plooij, A Fragment of Tatian's Diatessaron in Greek, ET 46 (1934-35), p. 476. 

7° G. Graf, Geschichte der christlichen Arabischen Literatur, Vol. I (StT 118; Città del 
Vaticano, 1944), p. 154; cp. Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, pp. 133-8. 

^ P. Sbath, Bibliothèque de manuscrits Paul Sbath, Vol. 2 (Héliopolis, 1928), pp. 
141-3; cp. Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, p. 136, n. 195. 
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in harmony copied under the direction of Victor of Capua, is not the 
‘Stammhandschrift’ of all Western harmonies.” Rather, it is clear that 
a much older Latin version of the Diatessaron once existed, one whose 
readings show a much greater affinity with the text of the Syriac Diates- 
saron cited by Ephrem in his commentary, and translated into Arabic 
in the Arabic Harmony. Plooij called this lost Latin harmony an ‘Old 
Latin Harmony, because of the ‘Old Latin (= Vetus Latina) character 
of its text. Because they share variants with this now-lost ‘Old Latin 
Harmony’ (and, therefore, with Ephrem and the Arabic Harmony), but 
not with Codex Fuldensis, we must trace the ancestry of the Middle 
Dutch, Middle Italian, and some Old High German, Middle High Ger- 
man, and Latin harmonies back to this mysterious source. The litmus 
test used in arranging this stemma is the incipit of the harmony. As 
noted, the autograph Diatessaron began with John 1.1 (bar Salibi asserts 
this; the first verse commented upon by Ephrem in his Commentary is 
John 1.1; the Arabic Harmony commences with John 1.1). The incipit 
of Codex Fuldensis, however, is Luke 1.1-4. The Middle Dutch family 
of Harmonies all commence with John 1.1, and contain many agree- 
ments with Eastern witnesses (e.g., with the Arabic Harmony, Ephrem, 
the Persian Harmony) which are, however, lacking in Codex Fuldensis. 
Of the Dutch harmonies, the Liége Harmony is usually considered the 
closest to the now-lost Middle Dutch archetype, while the Stuttgart and 
The Hague Harmonies are the most “Vulgatized’—that is, conformed to 
the standard gospel text. 

The same situation exists with the German Harmonies. The Middle 
High German Ziirich Harmony commences with John 1.1; therefore, it 
cannot stem | from Codex Fuldensis. And although they are in Middle 
High German, the 'Himmelgarten Fragments’ show connexions with 
the ancient Eastern traditions found in the Middle Dutch harmonies, 
especially with the Middle Dutch Cambridge Harmony. Therefore, 
these witnesses stem from the lost ‘Old Latin’ Harmony, not Codex 
Fuldensis. 

The lone English witness to the Diatessaron, the Middle English 
‘Pepysian Harmony; preserves many ‘Eastern’ readings; it is, for exam- 


7 This was asserted by the eminent Germanist, E. Sievers, in the preface to his edi- 
tion of Codex Sangallensis: Tatian. Lateinisch und altdeutsch, mit ausführlichem Glossar 
(BADLD 5; Paderborn, 1872'; 18927; 2nd edition reprinted, Paderborn, 1960), p. xviii. 
This erroneous opinion continues to be repeated (e.g., H. de Boor, Die deutsche Lite- 
ratur von Karl dem Grossen bis zum Beginn der höfischen Dichtung (München, 1949), p. 
42), long after it has been disproven by empirical textual evidence. 
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ple, the sole Western witness to preserve the ‘light’ at the baptism of 
Jesus. This indicates that it too descends not from Codex Fuldensis, 
but from the ‘Old Latin’ archetype. Interestingly enough, it also proves 
the existence of a now-lost Old French Harmony, for translation errors 
show that the Pepysian Harmony was translated from an Old French 
archetype, not directly from Latin. 

Even in Latin itself, we find manuscripts (e.g.: Munich Clm. 7,946; 
Munich Clm. 10,025, Leipzig Cod. lat. 192, Leipzig Cod. lat. 193, Berlin 
theol. fol. 7) which commence with John 1.1, not Luke 1.1-4. These too 
must stem from the lost ‘Old Latin’ harmony. It is from this Latin family 
of manuscripts which commence with John 1.1 that the Middle Italian 
family of harmonies must descend: the lone manuscript of the Venetian 
Harmony, and the 26 manuscripts of the Tuscan Harmony. 

Then there is Codex Fuldensis, the thoroughly “Vulgatized’ Latin har- 
mony which commences with Luke 1.1, and whose text is described as a 
‘very pure Vulgate’ Despite this adulteration, the sequence of harmoni- 
zation—although tampered with—often matches that of other Diates- 
saronic witnesses. Codex Fuldensis is indeed the Stammhandschrift' of 
some Latin, Old and Middle High German harmonies, including the 
famous bilingual Codex Sangallensis (Latin-Old High German). 

Finally, we come to the separate manuscripts of the gospels in the 
pre-Vulgate or Vetus Latina version. These often betray harmoniza- 
tions and variant readings which are identical with those in Diatessa- 
ronic witnesses—but also sometimes with variants in Justins harmony. 
Depending upon the date at which the Syriac-to-Latin translation of 
the Diatessaron was made, these Vetus Latina manuscripts may be re- 
flecting influence from the Diatessaron, or from Justins pre-Tatianic 
harmony. 


5. Non-Diatessaronic, Post-Tatianic Harmonies 


Commencing in the fourth century and running parallel with but—as 
far as we now know—independent from the Diatessaron, there are a 
series of harmonies which bear mention. Some of them have seen little 
investigation; others have been studied, but not for their textual com- 
plexion. Therefore, it is possible that some student may yet uncover in 
one of them a link with Justins harmony or with Tatians Diatessaron. 
First, proceeding chronologically, there is a Latin harmony com- 
posed in hexameters by a Spanish cleric, Juvencus, about 330 CE. Be- 
cause of its early date and language, it should be a prime target for the 
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young graduate student interested in investigating the harmonized gos- 
pel tradition in the early church. Editions are available from Cassander 
(1537), Migne (PG), Marold (1886), and Huemer (1891).7 

Second, we posses an Evangelienbuch, a 7416 line Old High Ger- 
man poem by Otfrid of Weissenburg (c. 800-870), commonly known 
by the short title Krist.”* This work, which presents a harmonized ‘life 
of Jesus, has, however, never been critically examined for connexions 
with other harmonized traditions. In 1868, E. Windisch mentioned it 
in connexion with another poetic, harmonized ‘life of Jesus, the Old 
Saxon poem titled Heliand.” Since that time, Krist has occasionally 
be mentioned by Diatessaronic scholars and adduced for a reading or 
two.7° Because of its date—which is close to that of the Heliand—and 
the fact that Otfrid was a student of Rabanus Maurus and visited Fulda 
(the bishop who may have copied [or ordered copied] Codex Sangal- 
lensis, and the place where so much copying of manuscripts related to 
harmonies in exactly this period took place7)—it should be investi- 
gated by a Germanist. 

Third, we posses a Latin harmony composed by the chancellor of the 
University of Paris, Johannes Gerson (*1363-11429).? The title of his 
work, Monotessaron, suggests, perhaps, a knowledge of the Diatessaron, 
as does its method of signaling the source of a pericope. Gerson used a 
single letter to indicate the gospel being cited: M R L J, for respectively, 


73 Juvencus, Gai Vetti Aquilini Ivvenci, Evangeliorum Libri Qvattvor, ed. I. Huemer 
(CSEL 24; Pragae/Vindobonae/Lipsiae, 1891; reprinted: New York, 1968). 

74 Otfrids Evangelienbuch, edd. O. Erdmann and L. Wolff (Tübingen, 1962‘). 

75 E. Windisch, Der Heliand und seine Quellen (Leipzig, 1868), passim. 

76 G. Quispel occasionally adduced some of its readings in his Tatian and the Gospel 
of Thomas: Studies in the History of the Western Diatessaron (Leiden, 1975): e.g., pp. 126, 
128. Quispel has mentioned to the present author that he feels textual parallels with the 
Diatessaronic tradition are few in Otfrid; the sequence of harmonization, however, has 
not been investigated. 

77 On Rabanus Maurus, see E. Schroter, Walahfrids deutsche Glossierung zu den 
biblischen Biichern Genesis bis Regum II und der althochdeutsche Tatian (dissertation, 
Halle; Halle, 1926; reprinted: Walluf (bei Wiesbaden) 1973), pp. 143-7; E. Reuss, ‘Frag- 
ments littéraires et critiques relatifs à l'histoire de la Bible Francaise} RThPC 2 (1951), p. 
9, esp. n. 2. On Fulda as the centre of “Tatian’ copying, see J. Rathofer, “Tatian” und Ful- 
da. Die St. Galler Handschrift und der Victor-Codex in Zeiten und Formen in Sprache 
und Dichtung. Festschrift für Fritz Tschirch zum 70. Geburtstag, edd. K.-H. Schirmer and 
B. Sowinski (Köln/Wien, 1972), pp. 337-56, and idem, ‘Die Einwirkung des Fuldischen 
Evangelientextes auf den althochdeutschen “Tatian”. Abkehr von der Methode der Dia- 
tessaronforschung, Literatur und Sprache im europäischen Mittelalter (Festschrift K. 
Langosch), edd. A. Önnerfors et al. (Darmstadt, 1973), pp. 256-308. 

78 J. Gerson, Monotessaron, in Opera omnia, ed. L. E. Dupin (Antwerp, 1706), Vol. 
4, pp. 83-202; also in Oeuvres completes, ed. P. Glorieux (Paris, 1973), Vol. 9, pp. 245-373. 
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the four gospels in their usual order.7° This is the same system and these 
are the same letters used | by one family of the Arabic Harmony (MSS 
O E and Sbath 1020) to indicate its sources.®° A preliminary study of 
Gerson’s harmony by M. de Lang considered the possibility of a con- 
nexion with the Diatessaron, but found none." Her negative finding, 
however, is based on her study of the preface provided by Gerson him- 
self, in which he indicates his indebtedness to Augustine’s De consen- 
su evangelistarum, and makes no mention of Codex Fuldensis or the 
Western Diatessaronic tradition. She did not conduct a structural or 
textual investigation; therefore, her pronouncement must be regarded 
with some skepticism, for until the Monotessaron’s sequence and vari- 
ants are examined, a cautious scholar must refrain from making any 
categorical assertions about the Monotessaron’s dependence upon or 
independence from the Diatessaronic tradition. 

Fourth, in 1523, the humanist Othmar Nachtigall, known as Lus- 
cinius (*1480-11537), produced a harmony® which was mentioned in 
passing by Th. Zahn in connexion with the Diatessaron.® No inves- 
tigation into its structure or variants has been conducted to date. D. 
Wünsch, in his article on ‘Evangelienharmonie’ in the TRE, describes 
it as a "Bearbeitung der verbreiteten Epitomeform des abendländis- 
chen Diatessaron ;?* Wünsch (who offers no source or evidence for this 
statement) seems to be basing his assertion on the title of the work 
(Evangelicae historiae ex qvatvor evangelistis ... narratio ex Amonii Al- 
exandrini fragmentis ...). 

Fifth, Andreas Osiander (*1498-11552) also composed a harmony, 
this time in Greek and Latin. It appeared in 15375 Osiander’s preface 
stresses the labours he devoted to its composition, suggesting that he 
did not reference earlier harmonies. The complexity of creating a har- 
mony, however, is great, and one cannot help but wonder if, in his mo- 
ments of frustration, he availed himself of other harmonies. Osiander's 
harmony treats similar events as separate events: he does not try to ho- 
mogenize the parallel accounts into a single episode. 


7 On this detail, and on Gerson's work in general, see M. H. de Lang, ‘Jean Gerson's 
Harmony of the Gospels (1420); NAKG 71 (1991), pp. 35-47 (here, 38). 

5» Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, pp. 136-7. 

* M. H. de Lang, Jean Gersons Harmony, pp. 42-43. 

* Evangelicae historiae ex qvatvor evangelistis perpetvo tenore continuata narratio ex 
Amonii Alexandrini fragmentis quibusdam ... (Vindelicum, 1523). 

8 Th. Zahn, Tatians Diatessaron, pp. 313-5. 

% TRE Vol. 10 (Berlin/New York, 1982), p. 630. 

5 A. Osiander, Harmoniae evangelicae libri IV Graece et Latine (Basel, 1537). 
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Finally, sixth, during the life of Samuel Pepys, the Chemnitz-Ley- 
ser-Gerhard harmony appeared.?° Titled Harmonia IV evangelistarum 
(1652), it had been begun by Martin Chemnitz (*1522-11586), who 
reached the Sermon on the Mount before he died. The work was carried 
on by Polykarp Leyser (11610), | who got as far as the Resurrection of 
Lazarus. Johann Gerhard (*1582-11637) took up the task upon Leyser’s 
death, and saw it to completion. 


6. Motives for Harmonization 


By now it is apparent that the 'harmonized gospel tradition’ is (1) prob- 
ably older than even Justin, is (2) much broader than Tatian and his 
Diatessaron, and is (3) active even as late as the seventeenth century, 
when new harmonies were still being composed. What prompted the 
rise and perpetuation of this widespread yet distinctive genre of Chris- 
tian literature? Many answers have been offered, and they are as diverse 
as the harmonized tradition itself. 

No conjectures have been offered to explain the creation of the har- 
mony used by Justin, but—given the proximity in time and geography— 
it is fairly safe to presume that they would be similar to those which 
inspired Tatian. Therefore, we commence with the motives suggested for 
the creation of the Diatessaron. Many have been proffered: [1] evange- 
lization (Plooij,®* Jülicher (for the Syriac version only)®®), [2] efficiency 
(J. C. Zahn,” Jülicher (for the Syriac version only),” Petersen”), [3] 'sci- 
entific interest’ in creating an accurate ‘history of events (Preuschen,” 


3$ See H. J. de Jonge, 'Sixteenth-century Gospel Harmonies: Chemnitz and Mer- 
cator, in Théorie et pratique de lexégése: Actes du troisiéme colloque international sur 
l'histoire de lexegese biblique au XVIe siècle (Genève, 31 aoüt-2 septembre 1988), edd. I. 
Backus and F. Higman (Études de philologie et d'histoire 43; Genéve, 1990), pp. 155-66. 

*' For other less significant late medieval, Reformation, and post-Reformation har- 
monies, see summary by D. Wünsch, 'Evangelienharmonie, in TRE, Vol. 10, pp. 630-6. 

35 D. Plooij, A Primitive Text of the Diatessaron (Leyden, 1923), p. 73. 

89 A. Jülicher, Der Echte Tatiantext, pp. 166-7. 

9° Zahn, ‘Ist Ammon oder Tatian, p. 173. 

% A. Jülicher, ‘Der Echte Tatiantext, pp. 166-7. 

%2 W.L. Petersen, The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as Sources of Romanos the Mel- 
odist (CSCO 475 (Subs. 74); Louvain, 1985), p. 21. 

93 E, Preuschen, Untersuchungen zum Diatessaron Tatians: Das Diatessaron und 
seine Bedeutung für die Textkritik der Evangelien (Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse 9, Abh. 15; Heidel- 
berg, 1918), pp. 61-62. 
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Baarda°*), [4] ecclesiastical/liturgical use (Th. Zahn), [5] polemic/ 
apologetic purposes (Jülicher (for the Greek version only),° Preuschen,?7 
Baarda°®), and [6] a philosophic love of unity (Elze,?? Baarda'°°). Let us 
once again examine each in turn. 

First, evangelization. A text in the language of the common folk is 
obviously a great boon to evangelization. At an early stage, the gospels 
in the West sloughed off their Greek dress, and put on a Latin form. 
Later, in the medieval period, when Latin was increasingly becom- 
ing the language of the upper classes, and the church was expanding 
among the wretches who inhabited the swamps of Oxford, Miinster, 
and Utrecht, a text in Middle High German or Middle Dutch or Mid- 
dle English was preferable. Therefore, evangelization could have been a 
motive not only in the earliest periods of textual transmission, but also 
throughout the transmission history of the Diatessaron. 

Second, efficiency. By eliminating duplications and similar passages, 
the text of the four gospels could be reduced in size. J. C. Zahn cited 
the savings in "Zeit, Geld, und Mühe, while Jülicher cited only the cost 
savings. Copying a single, more compact text was more efficient than 
having four repetitious gospels prepared.’ 

Third, scientific interest in creating a single, accurate account. An- 
cient historians, rather like contemporary ones, attempt to conflate re- 
ports, fitting them into a framework which had been deemed the most 
likely and best attested. In the view of Preuschen and Baarda, Tatian 
and the other harmonists regarded the individual gospels almost as 
‘field dispatches’; it was the task of the harmonist to take this raw ‘intel- 
ligence’ and, by critically sifting the conflicting ‘unedited’ gospel bul- 
letins, to create the definitive ‘white paper’ report of events. 


94 Tj. Baarda, 'AIADONIA-ZYMOONIA: Factors in the Harmonization of the Gos- 
pels, Especially in the Diatessaron of Tatian, in Gospel Traditions in the Second Century: 
Origins, Recensions, Text and Transmission, ed. W. L. Petersen (Christianity and Juda- 
ism in Antiquity 3; Notre Dame, IN, 1989), pp. 148-51. 

9 Th. Zahn, Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, Vol. I, Pt. 1 (Erlangen/Leip- 
zig, 1888), pp. 387-9, 405, 408. 

96 A. Jülicher, ‘Der Echte Tatiantext, p. 166. 

97 E. Preuschen, Untersuchungen zum Diatessaron Tatians, pp. 61-62. 

° Tj. Baarda, Vier = Een: Enkele bladzijden uit de geschiedenis van de harmonistiek 
der Evangelien (Kampen, 1969), p. 12; see also his remarks in 'AIADONIA-EYMOONIA 
pp. 151-4. 

*» M. Elze, Tatian und seine Theologie (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Dogmenge- 
schichte 9; Göttingen, 1960), p. 126. 

100 Tj. Baarda, 'AIADONIA-ZYMOONIA pp. 145-7. 

11 This point has been contested by Tj. Baarda, 'AIADONIA-XYMOONIA, pp. 
143-5. 
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Fourth, Theodor Zahn, who felt that the Diatessaron had been com- 
posed in the East in Syriac, noted that it was in official ecclesiastical 
use in the Syrian church until the second quarter of the fifth century 
(between 425 and 450).'?? He infers that it had been created for official 
liturgical and ecclesiastical use. (Interestingly, this position runs coun- 
ter to the opinions of Plooij, J. C. Zahn, and Jülicher (in the East), who 
found that it was created for private, popular use, and—in the words of 
Plooij—‘never intended for ecclesiastical use’). 

Fifth, because of the nature of the criticisms levelled against Christi- 
anity by the likes of Celsus (who was a contemporary of Tatian), Julian 
the Apostate, and others, it has been suggested that harmonies were 
created as a proleptic strike against one’s critics. Everyone knows that 
there are contradictions in the gospels, in addition to stunning incon- 
sistencies and irreconcilable chronologies: How long was Jesus’ minis- 
try? Were or were not the Twelve to take a paBdoc (cp. Matt 10.10 with 
Mark 6.8) on their journeys? If, however, one handed the critic only one 
gospel, then the chances of being hung on the petard of contradictions 
and inconsistencies was vastly reduced. 

Finally, sixth, the idea of philosophical unity as a guiding force in 
Tatians life has been suggested. Indeed, in his Oratio ad Graecos, Ta- 
tian again and again contrasts the ‘unity’ of Christian truth with the 
‘disunity’ of pagan religion and philosophy.” If he applied this same 
principle to the biblical text, then his desire for unity might have been 
an impetus to produce a harmony. 

Turning to the later medieval harmonies, we are better informed. 
Gerson offers a preface to his harmony, in which he specifically sets out 
his motivation. As De Lang has described it, he was seeking to fulfill 
Augustines aims, as set out in De consensu evangelistarum. The aim 
was to remove all conflicts between the gospels, by showing how the 
varying accounts were each correct, and could be combined.'^* (Tatian, 
by contrast, excises parts of different accounts, and sometimes adopts 
one evangelists version over another). The close study of the gospels 
necessary to achieve this end was good, in Gersons eyes; first, it would 
result in a correct’ history of Jesus life and, second, it would mean that 
dogmatic theology would be Biblically based. In this, De Lang sees Ger- 
son and his harmony as a forerunner of Renaissance humanism and 


102 Theodoret of Cyrrhus states this, and the ‘Canons of Rabbula infer the same: cf. 
Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, pp. 41-45 for the evidence and discussion. 

103 Cf Or. 12 (ed. Whittaker, 25). 

104 M. H. de Lang, ‘Jean Gerson’s Harmony, pp. 36-37. 
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the Protestant emphasis on Biblical study as a necessary prerequisite to 
dogmatic theology.'^5 

Osiander’s harmony stands in direct contrast to Gerson’s earlier 
work, for it sought to distinguish each and every event, rather than 
conflate them. For Osiander, who saw the Holy Spirit active in each 
word in the gospels, and who, therefore, saw significance in the differ- 
ences among the gospels, there were, indeed, four Anointings at Betha- 
ny, not one. Contending that each evangelist had preserved the events 
and their sequence in proper chronological order, Osianders harmony 
omitted nothing, conflated nothing, but sought to interleave the events 
in a way that made sense.'°° 

The Chemnitz-Leyser-Gerhard harmony was constructed for more 
traditional purposes than Osiander’s harmony. Chemnitz began with 
three goals: (1) to defend the gospels against criticisms because of their 
contradictions (apologetic; already described as a possible motive for 
Tatian), (2) to present an accurate, edifying biography of Jesus life (also 
already described as a possible motive for Tatian), and (3) to interest 
the reader in the ‘historicity’ of the gospels themselves.” Unlike Osian- 
der, who kept parallel events separate, Chemnitz combined them into 
a single account. Chemnitz’s challenge was to order the events, using 
critical principles: should the Anointing at Bethany be placed early in 
Jesus’ ministry (following Luke's positioning of the event), or late in the 
ministry (following the account of Matthew and Mark). 

Of this panoply of motives, which were operative in the nascence of 
the harmonized gospel genre, and its growth over the millennia? Prob- 
ably all of them. Note that Jülicher distinguished between the motives 
for creating harmonies in the West (polemic) and the East (a premili- 
nary tool for evangelization, before the separate gospels could be trans- 
lated). This motive Jülicher suggested for the East (evangelization), was 
also suggested by Plooij for the sudden, unexpected flowering of gospel 
harmonies in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries.'^? To isolate a 
single cause is to ignore the complexity and diversity of the harmonized 


105 Ibid., pp. 46-47. 

16 Cp. H. J. de Jonge, ‘Sixteenth-century Gospel Harmonies; pp. 156-60, and D. 
Wünsch, 'Evangelienharmonie, pp. 631-3. 

17 H, J. de Jonge, ‘Sixteenth-century Gospel Harmonies; pp. 156-7. 

18 D. Plooij, A Primitive Text, pp. 65-66: “With the exception of two or three manu- 
scripts ... all Latin Harmony manuscripts are of the end of the 12th or of the 13th cen- 
tury; only a few of them are later. At the same time the great revival for the preaching 
of the Gospel to the people took place, for which purpose a harmonized Text of the 
Gospels was most convenient? 
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tradition both diachronically (from the second to the seventeenth cen- 
turies) and synchronically (East and West in the second or third centu- 
ry, or in the thirteenth): what may have motivated Tatian may not have 
motivated the creator of the harmony used by Justin, and the motives 
of the thirteenth century copyist of the Middle Dutch Liége Harmony 
may not have been those of the copyist of the harmony commented 
upon in the fourth century by Ephrem Syrus. 


Conclusion 


While the history of the harmonized tradition is broad, diverse, and 
sometimes convoluted, these are the very characteristics which should 
draw scholars to study it. It is a broad movement because harmoni- 
zation has been popular throughout the history of Christianity. It is a 
diverse movement because the conditions which evoked the harmonies 
were diverse, and the techniques of harmonization were also diverse 
(compare Osianders approach with that of Tatian, and both of them 
with the model of Chemnitz). It is a convoluted tradition because, save 
for the first four centuries of Syrian Christianity, harmonies never had 
an official, ecclesiastical role. As such, they flourished outside of the 
church's control. They therefore stand as unique benchmarks, mirror- 
ing both the lay persons and the scholars view of the life of Jesus at 
various times and in various places in the history of Christianity. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


OYAE ETO XE [KATA]KPINO 
JOHN 8:11, THE PROTEVANGELIUM IACOBI, 
AND THE HISTORY OF THE PERICOPE ADULTERAE* 


Many Leitmotive run through Tjitze Baarda’s scholarship: the Diatessa- 
ron, the Gospel of Thomas, Syriac studies, Paul’s epistle to the Galatians, 
and New Testament textual criticism. There is, however, one theme 
which embraces his professional career, and that is the Gospel of John. 
Many years ago he wrote his dissertation on the text of the Gospel of 
John in the Demonstrations of Aphrahat.' Now, in the year of his retire- 
ment, he and I co-direct a six-person team at the Netherlands Institute 
for Advanced Studies, investigating the text of the Gospel of John in the 
Diatessaron. It seems fitting, therefore, to offer him a study of a saying 
of Jesus drawn from the “Spiritual Gospel” 


I. Prologue 


Among the most-studied passages in the Gospel of John are the twelve 
verses which tell of the woman caught in adultery—the so-called peri- 
cope adulterae (John 7:53-8:11). This story contains one of the best- 
known sayings in world literature, namely: “Let him who is without 
sin cast the first stone.’ It also contains another saying of Jesus, less 
well-known, perhaps, but certainly more important: obde &yw oe 
[kata]Kpivw? (“Neither do I | [condemn/] judge you”). The author of 


* Tj. Baarda, The Gospel Quotations of Aphrahat the Persian Sage. I. Aphrahats Text 
of the Fourth Gospel, 2 vols. (Meppel [the Netherlands] 1975). 

2 While most apparatuses (e.g., N-A”/UBS#) provide no variants to Katakpivw, C. 
von Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Graece (Lipsiae 1869°), Vol. I, p. 834, provides 
two: kpivw (read by many unspecified MSS) and kpıv (read by E F G K). Tischendorf 
also notes a similar division in the Latins, with iudico (= xpivw) read by e and con- 
demnabo (= kataxpivw) read by c ff g 18 (cp. A. Jülicher, Itala. I. Matthäus-evangelium 
[Berlin 1963], p. 87, who refines Tischendorf’s list slightly, listing damnabo as the read- 
ing of fP, condemnabo as the reading of aur c [j] r vg, condemno as the reading of d, 
and iudico as the reading of e). Similarly, H. von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testa- 
ments, Teil 2 (Göttingen 1911?), p. 428, in the apparatus: kpivo is read by his u5 group 
(which consists of about 130 MSS, among them: 343 529 548 563 785 1379 [all Gregory 
numbers]). See his discussion in idem, Teil 1.1, pp. 487-8, and esp. Teil 1.2, pp. 739-45. I 
have not been able to locate any listing of the entire u5 group; one can, however, deduce 
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the pericope adulterae also thought this saying the more important, for 
he placed it at the end of the story, where it functions as a brilliant coup 
de theätre. 

The theological and literary genius of the story has not escaped notice. 
F C. Baur praised “die hohe absolute Wahrheit” of the narrative, whose 
lesson was “der eigentliche Mittelpunkt des christlichen Bewußtseins.’3 
The textual critic H. von Soden was moved as well: he concluded a 
thirty-seven page excursus on the textual history of these verses with a 
single word having nothing to do with the text: “Meisterstil.”4 

The problem, as all scholars know, is that the entire twelve verses of 
the pericope adulterae are completely absent from all of the oldest man- 
uscripts of the Gospel of John.5 They first appear in a Greek manuscript 
of John only in the early fifth century. Thereafter, their spread in the 
manuscript tradition is very slow; it is not until the thirteenth century 
or so that a majority of new manuscripts include the verses. H. J. Vogels 
put the predicament well when he remarked: 


Das Problem beginnt erst bei der Frage, wie es möglich war, daß ein so 
umfangreiches und inhaltschweres Stuck Eingang in die Hss fand und 
sich so stark und sicher durchsetzte, daß Ambrosius und Augustinus 
es fur echt ansahen und Hieronymus ihm Aufnahme in die Vulgata 
gewáhrte.$ 


Scholarship has, almost universally, regarded the episode as "insérée 
dans lévangile7 The reasons are massive, convincing, and obvious. 
First, as already noted, its utter absence from all the Greek manuscripts 
of John before the early fifth century—and | then its only gradual pen- 
etration of the tradition— speak against it. Second, when it finally en- 
ters the gospel manuscript tradition, it intrudes in no fewer than five 
different places;? such "bouncing around" in the manuscript tradition 
is one of the characteristics of a "floating" logion, as scribes try to fit it 
in, first here, then there. Third, the literary features of the passage are 


a partial list from the information on pp. 739-41. 

3 F C. Baur, Kritische Untersuchungen über die kanonischen Evangelien, ihr Verhält- 
nis zu einander, ihren Charakter und Ursprung (Tübingen 1847), p. 171. 

^ Von Soden, Die Schriften, Teil L1, p. 523. 

5 See infra, n. 12. 

$ H. J. Vogels, Handbuch der Textkritik des Neuen Testaments (Bonn 1955?), p. 161. 

7 M.-J. Lagrange, Évangile selon Saint Jean (Paris 1948), p. 222. 

8 They are: (1) after John 7:52 (the “normal” position); (2) at the end of John (i.e., 
post John 21:25), as an appendix of sorts; (3) after John 7:44 (in some Georgian MSS); (4) 
after Luke 21:38 (in the MSS of f^); (5) after John 7:36 (MS 225); see any of the standard 
handbooks or editions for farther specifics. 
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not Johannine,’ suggesting that some other writer composed it. Fourth, 
in its present position (viz. post John 7:52), it interrupts the flow of the 
narrative, which moves quite smoothly from John 7:52 to John 8:12.1° 
Fifth, the passage appears unknown to any church father prior to the 
late fourth century; no earlier father cites it. Sixth, the vast majority 
of scholars have found—in a report in Eusebius’s Historia ecclesiastica 
(III.39.17)—a convenient explanation for the genesis of the story, its 
absence from the early manuscripts of John, and its gradual encroach- 
ment upon the gospel tradition. Writing about 300 CE, Eusebius passes 
on a report which he says comes from Papias (fl. c. 130): the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews contained a story about “a woman accused of 
many sins before the Lord?" According to this scenario, the origin of 
the passage lies in a Judaic-Christian gospel, from which it eventually 
passed into the Gospel of John. 

This is a very convincing array of evidence and argumentation. 
However, new facts (or at least facts unknown to those drawing these 
conclusions) can alter the balance of the evidence. 


II. Known Evidence for the Pericope Adulterae 


Before plunging into the matter at hand, it is necessary to review briefly 
the textual evidence for the pericope adulterae. This can be broadly di- 
vided into four categories, each of which will be | considered in turn: 
(1) Greek NT manuscripts, (2) the versions, (3) patristic and (4) apoc- 
ryphal sources. 

(1) In the Greek manuscript tradition of the Gospel of John, the peri- 
cope adulterae makes its first appearance in the early fifth-century Co- 
dex Bezae Cantabrigiensis (D).^ Although absent from all sixth- and 
seventh-century manuscripts, it reappears in a lone eighth-century 


> On the differences in style, vocabulary, etc., between the pericope adulterae and 
either John or Luke, see U. Becker, Jesus und die Ehebrecherin, BZNW 28 (Berlin 1963), 
DP- 43-74, esp. 68-74. 

10 See, e.g., Becker, Ehebrecherin, p. 79. 

" Eusébe de Césaree. Histoire ecclésiastique, Livres I-IV, ed. G. Bardy, SC 31 (Paris 
1952), p. 157: Ext&dertaı dé [IIaríac] kai &AArv iovopiav mepi yuvatkóc ri ntoAAaí 
apaptiatc StaBAnVeions emi tod Kupiov, fjv TO Kad’ "Eßpaiovg ebayy£Mov nepiéyet. 

2 The passage is absent from P“ (which dates from about 200), P” (third cent), and 
from the fourth-century MSS N B and the fifth-century MSS A C T W. As for Codex 
Bezae, D. C. Parker, Codex Bezae. An early Christian manuscript and its text (Cam- 
bridge 1992), dates the MS to "about 400" (p. 281), and places its origin in Berytus (pp. 
267-78). 
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manuscript, Codex Basiliensis (E). In the ninth century it is read by ten 
manuscripts (F GH K M UII Q 565 892). In the tenth century, it is read 
by three manuscripts (T 1076 1582). While Codex Bezae belongs to the 
Western Text type, all of the later manuscripts belong—broadly speak- 
ing—to the Byzantine Text type. After the tenth century, the number of 
manuscripts with the passage expands, for the story is insinuating itself 
into the Byzantine Text, the most reproduced form of the text in this 
later period. Among the many manuscripts which read it are: 28 700 
1006 1570 (all XI cent.) 225 1071 (both XII) as well as the manuscripts of 
the Lake Group (f [XII and later]'3) and the Ferrar Group (f [XIII and 
later]'+). Von Soden states that, in total, about a thousand manuscripts 
offer the passage. 

(2) Among the versions, the passage first appears in the Old Latin 
half of bilingual Codex Bezae (d; early fifth cent), and two other fifth- 
century codices of the Vetus Latina (b* and ff). Later | Vetus Latina 
manuscripts with the passage are: c e r' and [j].7 Despite the divided 
evidence of the Vetus Latina, Jerome included it in his Vulgate (trans- 
lated c. 383); therefore, the Vulgate must be counted among the oldest 
Latin witnesses offering indirect evidence for the passage in the Gospel 
of John." The story is also found in all major Western Diatessaronic 


5 These MSS place the passage post John 21:25. 

14 These MSS place the passage post Luke (!) 21:38. 

5 Von Soden, Die Schriften, Teil I, Abt. 1, p. 487. 

16 For some inexplicable reason, Eb. Nestle, Introduction to the Textual Criticism of 
the Greek New Testament, trans. from the 2nd German edition (London 1901), p. 142 
(italics added), when commenting on the Georgian version, states in an aside that “in 
Old Latin Codex b, the passage from vii.44 onwards has been erased” (cp. p. 283, where 
the assertion is repeated). B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment in the original Greek [Cambridge 1896’; reprinted Peabody, MA 1988], p. 85, leave 
a similar impression when they speak of the “obliteration” of the passage in MS b. U. 
Becker, Ehebrecherin, p. 31, speaks—ambiguously—of a “Liicke” at this point in MS b. 

In contrast to these assertions, consider the words of the manuscript’s editor, E. 
S. Buchanan, The Four Gospels from The Codex Veronensis .... OLBT 6 (Oxford 1911), 
pp. viii-ix (italics added): “The two centre leaves of Q.[uire] xiii which contained the 
pericope de adultera have vanished and left no trace behind. The passage has not been 
erased. The text of b must have been closely akin to that of ff; for the two lost leaves in b 
would be exactly filled by the text of ff” [It should be noted that—in what may be only 
a striking coincidence—some MSS of the Georgian version place the pericope adulterae 
after John 7:44, that is, exactly at the point at which MS b breaks off (see B. M. Metzger, 
A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament [corrected edition; Stuttgart 1975], 
p. 221, n. 4)]. 

7 MS j contains only vv. 6-7. 

18 "Indirect" because we have no Vulgate MSS of the gospels before the fifth century, 
the date of Sankt Gallen MS 1395 (S); yet, because of Jerome’s comments (see infra, n. 
32), we can be quite certain it stood in the Vulgate of 383. 
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witnesses, including Latin Codex Fuldensis, the Middle Dutch Liege 
Harmony, and the Old High German Codex Sangallensis. 

As for the Syriac versions, the passage is absent from all Eastern wit- 
nesses to the Diatessaron. Baarda has correctly remarked that it ^was 
not transmitted in the early Syriac versions. Not only Sy** and Sy?, but 
even the original text of Sy" are witnesses of this state of affairs"? Even 
the evidence of the eleventh- and twelfth-century manuscripts of the 
Palestinian Syriac Lectionary (Syr?!) is divided.? 

In the Armenian version, the passage is absent from the three oldest 
Armenian manuscripts, dating from 887 ce (Moscow, Inst. Lazareff), 
901/902 (Venice, San Lazaro MS 1144), and 986 (Erevan, Matenadaran 
MS 7445).” The first manuscript with the story is a codex dating from 
989 CE discovered in 1891 by F C. Conybeare at Edschmiadzin.” Its 
version of the story is, however, different from the standard form found 
in John. For example, the woman is accused of “sins” (Arm: malitiis), 


19 Tj. Baarda, The Gospel Quotations of Aphrahat, Vol. I, p. 125. Baarda’s statement is 
correct for all the ancient witnesses to these versions; J. Gwynn, Remnants of the Later 
Syriac Versions of the Bible, part I [NT] (London/Oxford 1909), pp. 2, 3, and 46, notes 
that several very late (fifteenth cent, and later) Peshitta MSS give the passage. 

20 Of the three known MSS, the passage is found in MS “A” (which gives John 8:1,3- 
11; dated 1030); MSS “B” (dated 1104) and "C" (dated 1118) lack the full passage (all three 
give John 7:37-8:2, as do fragments of an unknown lectionary, found in the binding of 
MS “B”). See A. S. Lewis and M. D. Gibson, The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gos- 
pels (London 1899), pp. xii (dating), lv (variants in the Syriac MSS against the Greek), 
242-3 (text of MS “A”), 58-60 (text of John 7:37-8:2 in all three MSS), 320 (fragments 
from the binding of MS “B”); cp. esp. the remarks of Lewis on p. xv, where she suggests 
that the original pericope adulterae consisted of only John 8:2-11. (Cp. her suggestion 
with Gwynn, Remnants, pp. 46-49, where he presents the *Mara" form of the passage, 
which commences with John 8:2 [cp. infra, n. 40].) 

^ Metzger, A Textual Commentary, p. 220, n. 2, quotes a note in J. Zohrabs edi- 
tion (1805) as reporting that only "five of the thirty manuscripts we used preserve [the 
pericope adulterae in its usual position in John] .... The remainder usually ... placing it 
as a separate section at the end of the Gospel .... But in six of the older manuscripts the 
passage is completely omitted in both places? Tracking these six MSS is difficult: E. G. 
Kenyon, The Text of the Greek Bible, revised by A. W. Adams (London 1975), pp. 132-3, 
gives the dates of four MSS which omit the pericope, three of which can be identified 
from the list of Armenian MSS in B. M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testa- 
ment (Oxford 1977), pp. 158-61. 

? Now housed in the Matenadaran in Erevan, catalogue no. MS 2374; formerly it 
had been catalogued (and was sometimes referenced) as Edschmiadzin MS 229. 

23 These differences led Conybeare, “The Last Twelve Verses of St. Mark's Gospel? 
Exp, fifth series, Vol. 2 (1895), pp. 401-21, to argue that the form of the story found in 
the Armenian codex was older than any other: “I have nowhere met with it in the more 
archaic form in which the Edschmiadzin codex gives it” (p. 406); “The shorter text of 
the Edschmiadzin codex represents the form in which Papias and the Hebrew Gospel 
gave the episode” (p. 408). 
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and the concluding dialogue with the woman is abbreviated: Jesus final 
words are, “Go in peace, and present the offering for sins, as in their law 
is written"; it lacks the words ovd6é żyw oe [kata]Kpivw. 

The Georgian version also lacks the story in all of its oldest manu- 
scripts (the codices of Adysh [dated 897], Opiza [913], and Tbet' [995]).^4 

(3) To the Patristic evidence, commencing with the Greek. Almost all 
modern scholarship mentions—with varying enthusiasm—a comment 
attributed to Papias, which survives only because Eusebius included it 
in his h.e. (III.39.17). Eusebius says that Papias “set forth another nar- 
rative about a woman who was accused before the Lord of many sins 
(èm nodais åuaptiaic), | which is contained in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews? Although a majority of scholars interpret this refer- 
ence as an allusion to the pericope adulterae (or some Ur-form of it), 
there are four rather obvious reasons for not doing so. (1) The Papias/ 
Eusebius report contains no direct quotation or paraphrase from the 
story; there is, therefore, no assurance that it is the pericope adulterae 
which is being referenced. (2) Papias’s report is much more congruent 
with the Lucan version of the “Anointing at Bethany" (Luke 7:36-50, 
which, in v. 47, informs us that ai duaptiat adtijs were noAAat [cf. also 
vv. 37, 39, 48]: note the verbal similarity with the nodais ápapríouc of 
Papiass report) than with the pericope adulterae. (3) The Papias/Eusebi- 
us account—which speaks of the woman's unspecified “sins” as noai 
(“many”)—disagrees with the Johannine pericope adulterae, in which 
the woman is charged with only one sin, namely, a single instance of 
adultery.” (4) The language used by Eusebius and the context in which 
he places this report in the h.e. do not make it clear whether Papias 
said the story was from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or whether 


24 See Metzger, A Textual Commentary, p. 220, n. 3 (cp. also supra, nn. 8 and 16). 

235 See supra, n. 11. 

26 So, for example, Becker, Ehebrecherin, pp. 105-16, B. D. Ehrman, “Jesus and the 
Adulteress; NTS 34 (1988), pp. 29-30, and D. Lührmann, “Die Geschichte von einer 
Sünderin und andere apokryphe Jesusüberlieferangen bei Didymos von Alexandrien,’ 
NovT 32 (1990), pp. 304-7. The report is viewed ambiguously by J. H. Bernard, A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to St. John, ed. A. H. McNeile, ICC 
(Edinburgh 1928; reprinted 1963), Vol. 2, p. 716. A. E J. Klijn, Jewish-Christian Gospel 
Tradition, VigChr.S 17 (Leiden 1992), pp. 116-9 (Frag. XXXVII), regards the report as 
untrustworthy, however, for he categorizes it as “Spurious and Doubtful” 

27 This remains so even if a much-discussed variant in verse 3 in Codex Bezae were 
accepted as the text (D and 1071 read ri änapria instead of mì poiyeiq): first, this 
substitution still leaves the disjunction between the plural and the singular unresolved 
(Papias/Eusebius = plural [“many sins”]; John = singular [^in sin" or “in adultery"]); 
second, that the issue is “adultery” (and not some unstipulated "sin[s]") is made explicit 
in all MSS of John—including D and 1071—in v. 4. 
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Eusebius—as a courtesy to his readers (or, perhaps, as a display of his 
erudition?)— supplied this information. 

If one sets aside this ambiguous Papias/Eusebius reference, then the 
oldest Greek patristic reference to the pericope adulterae occurs in a 
Commentary on Ecclesiastes by Didymus the Blind (*c. | 313— 1398). 
But as with the Armenian MS Edschmiadzin anni 989 (see above), 
Didymuss story deviates considerably from what we now have in John: 
the woman is accused of ápapría (“a sin"); no attempt is made by the 
Jews to entrap Jesus who, instead, intervenes of his own volition; the 
story's most famous line becomes “He who has not sinned, let him take 
a stone and cast it^; the story ends there, and lacks the writing on the 
ground; also missing is the concluding dialogue between Jesus and the 
woman, which contains the saying we are investigating. 

After Didymus, the next known Greek patristic reference occurs in 
the twelfth-century writer Euthymius Zigabenus, who states that roi 
axpiBéow avttypag@oics f| obx evpetat T] wBEAtotat (“in the most ac- 
curate manuscripts [the story] either is not to be found or has been 
obelized").?9 

Among Latin writers, no fewer than five reference the passage at 
about the same date. The oldest of these appears to be Pacien of Bar- 
celona (1379-397), whose brief comments indicate only that he knew a 
story in which the Lord did not condemn an “adulteress” (= John, but 
not Papias/Eusebius) and that it stood in a “gospel.”3° 

Ambrose of Milan (c. 378) knows the passage, quotes snippets of it 
(“Let him who is without sin .."; the woman is an "adulteress"), but 
never indicates where he found the story. He provides an important in- 
sight into the reception of the episode when he remarks that some were 
disturbed by it, because Jesus did not condemn the adulteress.? 

Jerome also knows the passage and includes it in his Vulgate (383). 
In his adversus Pelagianos 11.17, he observes that “in Evangelio secundum 


^ Didymos der Blinde. Kommentar zum Ecclesiastes (Tura-Papyrus). Teil IV (Komm. 
zu Eccl. Kap. 7-8,8), edd. J. Kramer and B. Krebber, PTA 16 (Bonn 1972), p. 88 (fol. 223, 
lines 7-13); the editors remark on the parallel with John on p. 89, n. 1. 

29 Comm. Io., Migne, PG 129, col. 1280D. 

3° See his Contra Tractatvs Novatianorum XX.2 (cited here after Pacien de Barcelone. 
Écrits, ed. C. Granado, et al., SC 410 [Paris 1995], p. 254 [the text is also available in 
Migne, PL 13, col. 1077A]): *Nolite in Euangelio legere quod pepercerit Dominus etiam 
adulterae confitenti, quam nemo damnarat, .." 

* Ambrose, Apologia David altera 1.1.1-3 (S. Ambrosii opera, pars 2, ed. C. Schenkl, 
CSEL 32 [Pragae/Vindobonae/Lipsiae 1897], pp. 359-60); cp. idem, Ep. L25 (ed. Migne, 
PL 16, col. 1041 A), and Apologia David X.51 (Ambroise de Milan. Apologie de David, ed. 
P. Hadot and M. Cordier, SC 239 [Paris 1977], p. 142). 
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Joannem in multis et Graecis et Latinis codicibus | invenitur de adultera 
muliere, quae accusata est apud Dominum” (“in the Gospel according 
to John, in many manuscripts, both Greek and Latin, is found [the sto- 
ry] of the adulterous woman, who is accused before the Lord”). 

Rufinus seems to be the first to link the Papias/Eusebius report with 
the pericope adulterae. In 402 CE he translated Eusebius’s h.e. into Latin, 
and apparently altered the indefinite Papias/Eusebius phrase “[a wom- 
an accused of] many sins” to “an adulterous woman [who is accused by 
the Jews before the Lord]?* This change is, however, of little value for 
discerning what Eusebius meant; it only suggests how Rufinus under- 
stood Eusebius. 

Often overlooked is the fact that both Jerome and Rufinus were stu- 
dents of Didymus the Blind in Alexandria, the last head of the city’s 
famed catechetical school.^^ This suggests that the evidence of these 
three men should be considered collectively, rather than in isolation. 

Ambroses famous protege, Augustine of Hippo (c. 415), remarks tell- 
ingly that "certain persons of scant faith—or better, I believe, enemies 
of the true faith—fearing that their wives be given impunity in sinning, 
removed from their manuscripts the Lord's act of kindness toward the 
adulteress, as if ... [the Lord] had given permission to sin.’ This testi- 


? Jerome, adv. Pelag. 11.17 (ed. Migne, PL 23, col. 579AB). 

3 Rufinus substituted "muliere adultera" for Eusebiuss yvvatóg émi moAAaig 
äpaprlaıg. See Th. Mommsen edition of the Latin translation (Die lateinische Über- 
setzung des Rufinus), published in Eusebius Werke II. Die Kirchengeschichte I, ed. E. 
Schwartz, GCS 9.1 (Leipzig 1903), p. 293: “.. de muliere adultera, quae accusata est a 
Judeis apud dominum ..? (“... concerning the adulterous woman who is accused by the 
Jews before the Lord"). One cannot (pace Klijn, Jewish-Christian, p. 117, n. 149) categori- 
cally rule out the possibility that Rufinus was translating from (older? more reliable?) 
Greek MSS of Eusebius accessible to him at that early date, which read ¿mì noıgeia. 

34 See J. Quasten, Patrology (Utrecht 1950; reprinted Westminster, MD 1983), Vol. III, 
p. 85. Only Lührmann, “Die Geschichte, p. 292, n. 16, remarks on the teacher-student 
relationship between Didymus and Jerome—but even Lührmann ignores Rufinus link 
with Didymus. 

5 Jerome’ strong endorsement of the passage as Johannine suggests that Didymus 
might have known it as part of John as well; Rufinuss apparent alteration of the h.e. 
(which brings it closer to the version ofthe story now found in the Johannine text) may 
well point in the same direction. 

3° Augustine, De adulterinis coniugiis, VII.6 (Sancti Avreli Avgvstini, Sec. V, Pars III, 
ed. I. Zycha, CSEL 41 [Pragae/Vindobonae/Lipsiae 1900], pp. 387-8). It is ironic that 
those (see, e.g., infra, n. 98) who would defend the originality of the pericope adulterae 
as part of the Gospel of John because of its presence in the Byzantine Text (or Textus 
Receptus) enthusiastically cite Augustine on this matter; they fail to note the absurdity, 
however, of arguing that such a theologically motivated excision occurred here, but 
nowhere else in the entire NT. 'This is indeed cutting the evidence to fit your theories. 
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mony, together with the | remark of Ambrose about the unease caused 
by the passage, and the omission in many sources of the words ovdé 
&yo oe [kata]Kpivw, suggest a motive for the suppression of the story— 
which Augustine unambiguously says occurred. 

In Syrian patristic sources, the story is wanting before the late sixth 
century. It is absent from Aphrahat's writings," and it is not found any- 
where in voluminous works of the other great fourth-century Syrian 
father, Ephrem. It first appears in a late sixth- or early seventh-century 
Syriac manuscript (British Library, Add. 17202) which is a translation 
(or expanded version) of an anonymous Historia ecclesiastica originally 
composed in Greek and sometimes attributed to Zacharias Rhetor (of 
Mitylene; + c. 550).3® The story is prefaced with a remark that it came 
from "the Gospel of the holy Bishop Mara, in ... a chapter which be- 
longs uniquely to John ... and in other copies [of John’s gospel] this pas- 
sage is not found.” Mara (t c. 527) was bishop of Amida; he is reported 
to have fled to Alexandria c. 525, amassed a substantial library, had a 
good command of Greek, and—presumably—translated this passage 
from a Greek manuscript he came across there? This "Mara" version 
of the pericope, which consists only | of John 8:2-11, deviates consider- 
ably from the standard Johannine form. There is no attempt to entrap 
Jesus, who voluntarily interpolates himself into the scene; there follows 
a revised, less-pointed version of the challenge to the sinless one to cast 
the first stone; when finally alone with the woman, only Jesus speaks, 
and while he directs her not to commit this sin again, the words odd 
&yo oe [kata]Kpivw are once again lacking.*° 

The next Syrian father to mention the story appears to be Agapius 
(Mahboub) of Hierapolis (Syria). In his Kitab al-'Unvan (Universal 


37 See supra, n. 19. 

38 Bk. 8.7 (Historia ecclesiastica. Zachariae Rhetori vulgo adscripta, II, ed. E. W. 
Brooks, Syriac text in CSCO 84 [Syri 39] [Parisiis 1921; reprinted Louvain n.d. (prob- 
ably 1974)], pp. 86 [line 24]-87 [line 20], and Latin translation in CSCO 88 [Syri 42] 
[Lovanii 1924; reprinted Louvain 1965], pp. 59-60 [Becker's reference (Ehebrecherin, p. 
16, n. 29) is incorrect]). See also J. Gwynn, Remnants, pp. 3 (Gwynn's MS A), 46-47 (the 
“Mara” introduction), 48-49 (Syriac text), 91-92 (Greek reverse translation). On (Ps.-) 
Zacharias Rhetor, see B. Altaner, Patrology (London 1961), p. 276, or the Introduction 
of E. W. Brookss English translation (The Syriac Chronicle known as that of Zachariah 
of Mitylene [London 1899], pp. 1-10, esp. 1-5). A. Baumstark’s brief reference, Geschichte 
der syrischen Literatur (Bonn 1922), pp. 183-4, is so short as to be useless. 

39 On Mara, see (Ps.-)Zacharias Rhetor, Hist. Eccl., 8.5 and 8.7 (CSCO 88, pp. 54 and 
57-60, resp.); his command of Greek is also mentioned in a manuscript (Dublin, Trin- 
ity College, B.2.9; dated 1197) of Dionysius bar Salibi's Commentary on the gospels (cp. 
Gwynn, Remnants, pp. 47 and 3 [Gwynns MS f]). 

4 Hist. eccl. 8.7 (CSCO 88, pp. 59-60 [supra, n. 38]); cp. Gwynn, Remnants, pp. 43-49. 
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History), composed about 942 in Arabic, he refers to “a sage” (usually 
understood to be Papias, who was Bishop of Hierapolis in the early sec- 
ond century) who came to Hierapolis and wrote five books (presum- 
ably Papias’s Explanation of the Sayings of the Lord); in his book on the 
Gospel of John, this “sage” recounted (according to Agapius) that “in 
the book of John the Evangelist, there is the matter of awoman who 
was an adulteress,’ and offers a precis of the story.” Despite the fact that 
this version is obviously abbreviated (there is no writing on the ground, 
no dialogue between Jesus and the woman), there are nevertheless dif- 
ferences between it and the standard form of the story. These are most 
obvious in the (apparently) direct quotations from Papias’s book: Jesus’ 
challenge to the mob becomes, “The one among you who is certain of 
his innocence of the sin of which she is accused, let him witness against 
her with the proof that he is [innocent] 

Finally, commencing with a manuscript of Dionysius bar Salibi's 
Commentary on the gospels dating from 1197 (Dublin, Trinity College, 
B.2.9), we find the standard Johannine version of the story; it is intro- 
duced by a statement asserting that "[it] is not found in all the copies; 
but the Abbot Mar Paul found it [in one of the Alexandrian copies], 
and translated it from Greek into | Syriac ... from the Gospel of John? 
"Abbot Paul" is often presumed to be Paul of Telia or his contemporary, 
Abbot Paul.4 

(4) In the apocrypha, we are told that the oldest evidence for the 
pericope adulterae is the Didascalia apostolorum. Originally composed 
in Greek, it survives today only in translations into Syriac (complete, 
very early) and Latin (partially preserved in a palimpsest in Verona). 


^ Kitab al-'Unvan. Histoire universelle écrite par Agapius (Mahboub) de Menbidj, ed. 
A. Vasiliev, PO tome 7, pars 4 (Paris 1909), pp. 504-5 (Arabic text and French transla- 
tion). See also J. Linder, "Papias und die Perikope von der Ehebrecherin (Jon [sic] 7,53- 
8,11) bei Agapius von Mambig,” ZKTh 40 (1916), pp. 191-9. Note that this description of 
what Papias (presumably) wrote—which explicitly describes the woman as "an adulter- 
ess" —is at odds with Eusebiuss account of what Papias reported (“a woman accused of 
many sins"). Might Papiass text have been correctly preserved by Agapius, and errone- 
ously transmitted by Eusebius (whose error Rufinus attempted to correct)? 

*? Gwynn, Remnants, p. 41 (text); the MS is Gwynn’s f (p. 3: Dionysius bar Salibi's 
Commentary on the gospels, which also contains the older “Mara” tradition and its ver- 
sion of the story [cp. supra, nn. 38-40]). 

43 Both Pauls flourished in the first quarter ofthe seventh cent.; on Paul of Telia (who 
resided in Alexandria from 615 to 617), see Baumstark, Geschichte, pp. 186-8; "Abbot 
Paul" is reported to have translated the works of Gregory Nazianzus into Syriac in 624. 

^ The Syriac text was first published by P. de Lagarde, Didascalia apostolorum syri- 
ace (Leipzig 1854); only 100 copies were printed; one resides in the Oriental Reading 
Room of the Library of the University of Leiden. The passage in question is found on 
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In Didascalia 7 we find portions of the story quoted (including John 
8:11), as a cautionary example directed at bishops: when dealing with 
sinners, they should be as indulgent, merciful, instructive, and reticent 
as Jesus was with the adulteress. Since the Didascalia is usually dated to 
the first half of | the third century,* it is, in absolute terms, the oldest 
reference—or so we are told—to the story. 

We have reached the end of our tour d'horizon. The various forms in 
which the story is found suggest that it changed over time, either evolv- 
ing (with the addition of v. 11, for example) or, alternatively, “shrinking” 
(through the suppression of v. 11 [recall the testimony of Augustine]). 
Citing such differences as (a) the transgression of the woman (adul- 
tery, or an unstipulated sin), (b) the manner in which Jesus is brought 
into the matter (by the Jews to entrap him, or of his own volition), (c) 
the presence or absence of Jesus writing on the ground, and (d) the 
presence or absence of Jesus’ concluding dialogue with the woman (in- 
cluding our text in v. 11), B. D. Ehrman has suggested that there were 
originally two distinct stories, one known to Papias and Didymus (and 
found in the Gospel according to the Hebrews), and another known to 
the author of the Didascalia apostolorum, the present pericope adulte- 
rae is the result of the combination of these two originally independ- 
ent stories.^é D. Luhrmann criticized this reconstruction, arguing that 
the present Johannine account is simply a more-developed form of the 
story which stood in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which was 


p. 31. It is perhaps more readily available in The Didascalia apostolorum in Syriac, ed. 
M. D. Gibson, HSem 1 (London 1903), p. Xm (= p. 63), with an accompanying English 
translation in her The Didascalia apostolorum in English, HSem 2 (London 1903), pp. 
39-40. A German translation of the Syriac is found in H. Achelis and J. Flemming, 
Die ältesten Quellen des Orientalischen Kirchenrechts. Zweites Buch. Die Syrische Di- 
daskalia, TU 25 (N.S. 10.2) (Leipzig 1904), p. 39. The Latin palimpsest was edited by 
E. Hauler, Didascaliae apostolorum fragmenta Veronensia latina (Leipzig 1900). F. X. 
Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones apostolorum (Paderbornae 1905; reprinted, Torino 
1962), presents a Latin text, reconstructed from the Syriac and the Verona palimpsest, 
on facing pages with the related but later work, the Apostolic Constitutions. Another 
English translation is found in R. H. Connolly, Didascalia Apostolorum. The Syriac ver- 
sion translated and accompanied by the Verona Latin fragments (Oxford 1929). 

^ On the date, see esp. P. Galtier, “La date de la Didascalie des Apótres? RHE 42 
(1947), pp. 315-51, who would place it in the first half of the third century (esp. p. 351: "le 
premiere moitié du III° siècle”). See also Gibson (The Didascalia apostolorum in Syriac, 
p. v [third century”]), and Achelis and Flemming (Die ältesten Quellen, p. 377 [third 
century, with a weak preference for the latter half]). As for its provenance, Achelis and 
Flemming, p. 366, opt for Coele-Syria; Connolly, Didascalia Apostolorum, p. lxxxix, 
specifies the Antioch-Edessa region, but would not exclude southern Syria or Palestine. 

4 B. D. Ehrman, “Jesus and the Adulteress,” pp. 24-44, esp. 32, 37-38. 
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known to Papias and Eusebius and Didymus in a primitive form, and 
which gradually evolved into the story which now stands in John and 
the Didascalia apostolorum.* 

Tracing the history of the story would be facilitated if the full range 
of evidence were considered (for example, both of the reconstructions 
just outlined ignore the evidence of Armenian codex Edschmiadzin 
anni 989 as well as Agapius of Hierapolis). But all of these reconstruc- 
tions have proceeded on the assumption that the oldest evidence for 
the story (excluding the ambiguous Papias/Eusebius report) is the third 
century Didascalia apostolorum, in doing so, they have ignored or dis- 
missed the most ancient evidence for the pericope adulterae. 


III. John 8:17 and the Protevangelium Iacobi 


Given what has been described by commentators and textual critics 
as the oldest evidence for the pericope adulterae, your author was sur- 
prised to find the following words in the Protevangelium Iacobi. They 
are uttered by a male Jewish religious judge, adjudicating a case of sex- 
ual misconduct: 

Ei Kóptoc ó Beög ook &qavépooev TO åuáptnua buóv, o068 éyo Kpivw 

vas. Kai &néAvoev abrobc.* 

"If the Lord God has not made your [pl.] sin manifest, neither do I con- 


» 


demn you [pl.]? And he let them go. 
— Protev. Iac. XV1.3 


The Protevangelium Iacobi is an apocryphal Christian romance, dating 
from the second half of the second century.^? The judge in this instance 
is the (High?) Priest, who is acquitting a pregnant young woman/girl 
(Mary), and her "guardian" (Joseph) 

Ihe plot of the Protevangelium is well-known; it is sufficient to say 
that Mary, a young girl pledged to the Temple, must leave when her 
first menses occurs. By lot she is placed in the care of an older widower, 
Joseph. When Mary is later discovered to be pregnant, a crowd of Jews 
brings her and Joseph before the Priest to be tried for their self-evident 


47 D. Lührmann, “Die Geschichte" (supra, n. 26), pp. 289-316, esp. 310-2. 

^5 E. de Strycker, La forme la plus ancienne du Protevangile de Jacques, SH 33 (Brux- 
elles 1961), p. 140. 

^ De Strycker, La forme, p. 417, sets the terminus post quem as "le deuxiéme quart 
du II? siècle” (because of its knowledge of II Peter), and gives his dating (“la seconde 
moitié du II° siècle”) on p. 418. 
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sexual sin. Joseph is subjected to a trial by ordeal: he drinks a poison, 
and is sent into the wilderness. When he returns alive—a sign of his 
innocence—Mary is put to the same test. When she too returns alive, 
the Priest pronounces the words given above— which, allowing for the 
plural (Önäcg, that is, Mary and Joseph) in place of the singular, and the 
transposition of the last two words, are an exact parallel for the text of 
John 8:11: 

Protev. Iac.: obö£ éyw [kata] Kpivw® buds 

John 8:11: 0962 żyw oe [kata]kpivw 


The question poses itself: Is this parallelism the result of chance, or does 
the Protevangelium betray knowledge of the story which now stands in 
the Gospel of John? 

First, one must ask whether or not the passage belongs to the old- 
est stratum of the Protevangelium. The answer is that although scholar- 
ship recognizes the interpolation of certain blocks of material into the 
Protevangelium," the section with this passage is universally regarded 
as part of the oldest layer of the work.* Indeed, the lengthy section 
telling of Marys birth, placement in the Temple, “adoption” by Joseph, 
pregnancy, and trial (chaps. I-XVI) presupposes her acquittal—which 
finally occurs in XVI.3 with these words which parallel John 8:11. Struc- 
turally, then, the passage does not appear to be a later addition. 

Next, one must see if there are any textual variants within the Pro- 
tevangelium which might affect the apparent parallel with John 8:11. 
Since the oldest manuscript of the Protevangelium—Bodmer Papyrus 
5 (Greek; fourth cent.)9?—contains these words, no textual difficulties 
are obvious. Among the many languages and manuscripts in which the 
Protevangelium survives, only two variants appear. (1) The verb is found 


50 Although de Strycker, La forme, p. 140, does not show any MSS in any language 
reading Katakpivw (the only variant he offers is between the present [xpivw] and the fu- 
ture tense [kptv@]), C. von Tischendorf, Evangelia apocrypha (Leipzig 18767; reprinted 
Hildesheim 1966), p. 31, in the apparatus, lists one MS (Tischendorf's "E? which is 
Paris, Bib. Nat., 1468 [XI cent.]) with katakpivw. I trust in Tischendorf. 

* E.g., the death of Zacharias (Protev. Iac. XXII-XXIV) is universally considered a 
later addition. 

5 On the source criticism of the Protevangelium, see de Strycker, La forme, pp. 6-13 
(with bibliography and summary of earlier studies). 

5 Papyrus Bodmer V. Nativité de Marie, ed. M. Testuz (Cologny/Geneve 1958). It is 
noteworthy that this papyrus—although containing the full text of the passage under 
examination—generally has a "short" text, which caused de Strycker, La forme, to de- 
scribe it as “un abrégement arbitraire de l'original" (p. 34). This is further evidence that 
the portion of the Protevangelium which contains the parallel with John 8:11 is part of 
the work's oldest stratum. 
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in both the simple (kpivw: “judge”) and the compound (kataxpivu: 
“condemn’”) form. This is of no moment for our investigation, for the 
identical phenome|non is found in the Gospel of John as well.5 (2) 
One of the two extant Armenian recensions, Arm (a paper manuscript 
which dates from after the fall of Constantinople [i.e., post 1453]), omits 
the words which parallel John 8:11. However, the other Armenian re- 
cension, Arm? (paleography and codicology suggest a late thirteenth- 
or early fourteenth-century date), includes the words, in agreement 
with the entire Greek tradition.5 This division of the Armenian is of 
no significance for our investigation, for the entire Armenian version is 
described by its editor, H. Quecke, as “assez gravement corrompu, with 
the sense of the original text frequently being lost. 

Ihe question still remains, however, whether the parallel is the result 
of chance or of dependence—either direct or indirect. Since one cannot 
logically prove that a parallel is the result of “chance,” one must shape 
the investigation as a negative inquiry by hypothesizing that the parallel 
is the result of chance, and then seek to disprove the hypothesis. One 
way to do this is to see ifthere are specific “fingerprints” associated with 
this passage in the Protevangelium which might reveal something about 
its origin. 

It is here that form criticism comes to our aid, revealing a wealth of 
parallels between the Protevangelium and the Johannine pericope adul- 
terae. (1) In both, the words are part of a “confrontation story.’ (2) In 
both, the accusation is one of sexual misconduct, and (3) in both the ac- 
cused is female. (4) In both, the accusation is made by the same group: 
the Jews, especially religiously scrupulous Jews. (5) In both, the accused 
is presented to the judge for a ruling; in neither story does the judge 
interpolate himself into the situation. (6) In both, the scene is the same, 
in that the accused woman is brought by a crowd to stand | before a 


54 See supra, n. 2 (for MSS of John) and n. 50 (for MSS of the Protevangelium). 

5 H. Quecke made Latin translations of the Armenian versions; they are published 
in de Strycker, who used them when constructing his apparatus. See Quecke in de 
Strycker, La forme, p. 455 (for the “first” Armenian recension [Arm*], which gives the 
reading, in agreement with the Greek), and p. 467 (where the “second” Armenian re- 
cension [Arm] omits the words). Quecke’s dating of the manuscripts is in de Strycker, 
pp. 442-3. 

56 Quecke remarks: “il sécarte fréquemment de la teneur originale de la version ... il 
est dénué de sens" (Quecke in de Strycker, La forme, p. 443). 

5 V. Taylor, The Formation of the Gospel Tradition (London 1957 [= second edi- 
tion of 1935, reprinted]), pp. 83-84, perversely (in your author's opinion) classifies the 
pericope adulterae as a “pronouncement story”; Becker, Ehebrecherin, p. 83, correctly 
classifies it as a “confrontation” story. 
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male religious figure. (7) In both, the words are spoken as the dramatic 
climax to a tension-filled scene. (8) In both, the woman is acquitted, 
despite overwhelming evidence of her guilt (according to John 8:4, the 
woman is "caught" in the act of adultery; in the Protevangelium it is vis- 
ually self-evident that Mary is pregnant [XV. 1: “Annas (the scribe who 
alerts the authorities concerning Mary) ... saw Mary great with child"]). 

Because of the form-critical congruity of these features and because 
of the virtually verbatim literary agreement, we are driven to conclude 
that some sort of dependence exists between the Protevangelium and 
the pericope adulterae. Furthermore, we may stipulate that the form of 
the pericope adulterae from which the Protevangelium borrowed these 
words must have been similar to the form the episode now has in the 
Gospel of John, in that the transgression was (1) explicitly sexual in na- 
ture, (2) the accused was presented by a mob to the authority figure for 
judgement, and (3) the story contained the words "Neither do I judge 
you. All of these features—while present in the Protevangelium and 
in the Gospel of Johns version of the story—are not only absent from 
Papias/Eusebius and Didymus the Blind, but specifically contradict 
their information;>* therefore, we may reject them as possible sources 
for the words. 

The words “Neither do I judge you” are, then, textual evidence that 
three constitutive elements of the pericope adulterae, as it is now know 
to us from the Gospel of John, were known in the second half of the 
second century, the date assigned to the Protevangelium Iacobi.5 

The evidence of the Protevangelium is important for three reasons. 
(1) It establishes the presence of these three distinctive elements in the 
story as far back as we can find evidence for it. Working without the evi- 
dence of the Protevangelium, Ehrman and Lührmann$? presumed that 
these elements were later accretions, absent from its earliest form of the 
story (for, indeed, they are absent from Didymus and Papias/Eusebius). 
Such a position is no longer tenable. (2) In absolute terms, it moves 
back the date for the first reference to the story from the third century 
(the date of | the Didascalia apostolorum) to the second half of the sec- 
ond century—or between fifty and one hundred years earlier. And this 


58 Papias/Eusebius, for example, speaks of “many sins,’ and says nothing of their na- 
ture; in Didymuss account, rather than a mob bringing the woman to Jesus for judge- 
ment, Jesus interpolates himself into the scene to defend her. 

>» See supra, n. 49. 

6° Luhrmann was aware of the Protevangelium's evidence, but dismissed it (see in- 
fra, n. 68). 
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earliest evidence for the story shares recognizable, distinctive elements 
with the Johannine version of the story. (3) As we will see, it provides 
additional information for determining the provenance of the story.‘ 


IV. Previous Scholarship 


Despite the apparent relevance of the Protevangelium’s words to the 
matter of the origin of the pericope adulterae, none of the major com- 
mentaries (over forty were consulted, in English, French, German and 
Dutch) even mentions the parallel. 

Apparently the first scholar to comment on the parallel was F. C. Co- 
nybeare. A specialist in the Armenian tradition, it was he who discov- 
ered the Armenian manuscript Edschmiadzin anni 989 (this is the same 
Armenian manuscript mentioned above [see SII]; it was introduced in 
the review of the versional evidence for the pericope adulterae). In pass- 
ing, Conybeare noted that the words ode żyw oe [kata]kpivw were 
absent from this Armenian manuscript, but present in both John and in 
the Protevangelium Iacobi.“ He did not pursue the matter, however, for 
his principal concern was the presence in this manuscript of the “long” 
ending of Mark with a gloss attributing it to a certain “Ariston.” 

The next recognition of the parallel seems to be in A. Meyers ar- 
ticle on the Protevangelium in E. Henneckes Handbuch zu den Neu- 
testamentlichen Apokryphen (1904). Meyer's negative appraisal sets the 
tone for subsequent scholarship. In a curious twist of logic, he remarks 
"Selbst wenn eine Erinnerung an dies Wort [viz. John 8:11] vorläge, was 
nicht notwendig anzunehmen ist, so wäre damit noch nicht Rückgang 
aufs Joh.-Ev. erwiesen, da bekanntlich die Geschichte von der Ehe- 
brecherin ursprünglich nicht dazu gehörte?! While one may excuse 
Meyers failure | to apply form-critical analysis to the passage (for he 
was writing before the development of form-critical tools), it is more 
difficult to excuse his logic. According to it, the literary parallel to John 
8:11 in the Protevangelium need not be taken as evidence of the presence 


& See infra, n. 99. 

9 Conybeare, “On the Last Twelve Verses,” pp. 405-8, 416-7. Conybeare is also the 
only scholar to comment upon the difference between the Protevangelium's kpivw and 
the canonical text's atakpivw: “In the Greek texts of the Protevangelium there is the 
same variation between kpivw and katakpivw as in the MSS. at John viii.11” (p. 416). 

55 A. Meyer, in E. Hennecke, Handbuch zu den Neutestamentlichen Apokryphen 
(Tübingen 1904), p. 124. I thank Dr. Johan Vos of Amsterdam for calling to my atten- 
tion this and the sources consulted in the next two notes. 
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of the pericope adulterae in John, because “ursprünglich” the pericope 
adulterae was not part of John. Meyer's error is that he presumes the 
point under investigation (viz., that John did not originally contain the 
pericope adulterae); the consequence is that he dismisses the evidence 
of the Protevangelium—as he would (presumably) any evidence which 
might suggest that the pericope adulterae were originally part of John. 

Similar logic is found in other scholars: there is an obvious reluc- 
tance (all too apparent from our vantage point) even to acknowledge 
that a verbal parallel exists between the Protevangelium and John. An 
example is the Dutch scholar H. Bakels, who grudgingly admits that the 
Protevangelium gives “Ongeveer dezelfde uitdrukking” (“Approximate- 
ly the same expression”) as John; he hastens to add, however, “Dit wil 
niet zeggen dat het Voorevangelie haar aan Johannes heeft ontleend” 
(“This is not to say that the Protevangelium has borrowed [the expres- 
sion] from John"). The reasons are two-fold: according to Bakels, 
John was composed + 125, while the Protevangelium (again, according 
to Bakels) was written “vöör het jaar 100 [before the year 100]”; sec- 
ond, Bakels (using Meyer’s a priori reasoning) points to the fact that 
the pericope adulterae was not originally part of John, hence the Pro- 
tevangelium could not be dependent upon John. Another example is W. 
Michaelis, who—even in the age of form criticism—limits his remarks 
to the following, relegated to a note: “Kaum Zusammenhang mit Joh 8, 
1176 “Kaum”? One wonders what is required for “Zusammenhang, if 
not the virtually verbatim literary parallel and form-critical congruity 
between the two sources! 

The most extensive study to date of the pericope adulterae, U. Becker’s 
1963 monograph Jesus und die Ehebrecherin, also noted the parallel with 
the Protevangelium, and even applied form criticism to it, finding three 
points of congruity.® But Becker's | conclusion is consistent with Meyer: 
even the new form-critical parallels do not allow one to admit depend- 
ence. Becker offers two arguments. First, he attempts to dilute his own 
form-critical findings by observing that the theme of the acquittal of a 
woman is also found in the Susanna story and other “volkstiimliche[n] 
Erzahlungen’; hence, a link with John is not necessary. (This silently 


64 Nieuwtestamentische Apocriefen of het nadere over Jezus (Amsterdam 1922), Deel 
I, p. 147, n. 1. 

6 Die apokryphen Schriften zum Neuen Testament (Bremen 19625), p. 94. 

66 BZNW 28 (Berlin 1963), p. 118; the three points of congruity are: (1) both are set 
in scenes of judgement; (2) in both the transgression is sexual; (3) in both the accused 
is acquitted. 
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ignores, of course, the facts that [1] none of these “volkstümliche[n] 
Erzählungen” has a verbal parallel with the pericope adulterae, and that 
[2] none has the extensive, explicit form-critical congruence we have 
found between the Protevangelium and the pericope adulterae.) Sec- 
ond, despite the fact that the Protevangelium contains other apparent 
citations from other New and Old Testament books, introduced “ohne 
Einführungs- oder Zitationsformel und für seine Zwecke leicht modi- 
fiziert;’ ... “eine Benutzung des vierten Evangelisten im Protevgl. Jako- 
bi nicht nachweisbar ist”;7 on the other hand, an acquaintance with 
“judenchristliche[n] Traditionsstoffe[n]” is demonstrable. Since Johan- 
nine dependence is out ofthe question for Becker, he concludes that the 
pericope adulterae originated in the Gospel according to the Hebrews (he 
accepts that the Papias/Eusebius report references the pericope adulte- 
rae, and not Luke 7:36-50, or some other [perhaps unknown] story), 
and that from there it later spread to both John and the Protevange- 
lium. One wonders what it would take to establish use of John in the 
Protevangelium, for apparently a virtually verbatim literary parallel and 
extensive form-critical congruency are, in Becker’s eyes, insufficient. 
More recently, D. Luhrmann logged the parallel in a note in an article, 
but then dismissed it, referring the reader to Becker’s argumentation. 
Leaving aside (1) the fallacious logic of Meyer (namely, “since the 
pericope adulterae was not part of John, the passage in the Protevan- 
gelium cannot be dependent upon John”)—which assumes the point 
under examination, (2) the erroneous dating of the Protevangelium by 
Bakels, and (3) Becker's purely rhetorical argument that the Protevange- 
lium’s words might stem from the Susanna story or “volkstümliche[n] 
Erzählungen” (which, however, begs the question at hand, namely, the 
existence of a virtually verbatim literary parallel), one is left with only 
one substantive argument against dependence, and that is Becker’s as- 
sertion that use of John in the Protevangelium is “nicht nachweisbar. 


V. The Protevangelium Iacobi and the Gospel of John 


Becker’s statement leaves one with the impression that there are no oth- 
er parallels between the Protevangelium Iacobi and distinctively Johan- 
nine material; absent further parallels, dependence might correctly be 
described as "nicht nachweisbar? But this is not the case, for although 


7 Ibid., p. 119. 
68 D. Lührmann, “Die Geschichte,” p. 311, n. 103; cp. p. 291, n. 12. 
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Becker does not mention it, at least one® other parallel between the 
Protevangelium and the Gospel of John is known to exist.7° 

According to the Protevangelium, after Mary and Joseph are freed 
by the Priest with the words “neither do I judge you, they depart for 
Bethlehem. En route, Mary goes into labour. Joseph finds a cave”! where 
he leaves Mary while he goes to get a midwife. In a manner and in 
language which evokes the sphere of the birth of the Buddha,” Mary 
gives birth without travail, and Jesus is born in a cloud and light. The 
midwife exits the cave in amazement, and comes upon Salome.” She 
tells Salome ofthe | “wonder” she has just seen. Salome, however, scoffs 
and says that she “will not believe that a virgin has brought forth unless 
I can put my finger (&àv un BaAw tov SaxtvAdv pov) and prove her na- 
ture (tr|v pboıv avtijc)” (Protev. Iac. XIX.3).^ De Strycker’s notes liken 
this passage to John 20:25 (uniquely Johannine), where the words are 
spoken by the apostle Thomas, who will not believe that Jesus has risen 
"unless I can see the holes that the nails made in his hands and can put 
my finger (&àv ur] ... BaAw TOV SaKTVAOV uov) into the holes they made? 
Placing the two passages side-by-side, one sees that they are identical: 


Protev. Iac.: &àv un Badw tov SAKTVAOV LOU 
John 20:25: éav un... BáAc TOV SaKTVAOV uov 


69 De Strycker, La forme, p. 436, actually lists a third parallel between John and the 
Protevangelium, namely, between John 6:17b (kai oxotia dn éyeyovet) and Protev. Iac. 
XIVA (kai kateAaßev adtov vot; in de Strycker's edition, p. 128, lines 5-6). Your author 
regards this parallel as dubious for two reasons: (1) the parallelism is far from exact (dif- 
ferent words are used [darkness::night, became::overcame]), and (2) the expressions 
are "generic" and, unlike the other two parallels discussed in the text above, have no 
distinctive qualities. 

7° The passage about to be discussed has been noted by de Strycker; the Biblia Pa- 
tristica; Meyer in Hennecke, Handbuch, p. 127; Michaelis, Die apokryphen Schriften, p. 
95; H. Bakels, Nieuwtestamentische Apocriefen, p. 152; and H. R. Smid, Protevangelium 
Iacobi. A Commentary (Assen 1965), p. 140. Once again, I am indebted to Dr. Vos, who 
drew my attention to the last four of these sources consulted (Meyer through Smid). 

7 This tradition of Jesus birth in a cave is also known to Justin Martyr, Ephrem 
Syrus, and Romanos Melodos, and has, of course, overtones of Mythraic rites and the 
birth of that god (the references may be found in W. L. Petersen, “A New Testimo- 
nium to a Judaic-Christian Gospel Fragment from a Hymn of Romanos the Melodist; 
VigChr 5o [1996], pp. 115-6, n. 48 [chapter 18 above, p. 269 n. 48]). 

72 The parallels are striking, not only with the account in the Protevangelium, but 
also with the canonical accounts: cp. Asvaghoshas The Buddha-Karita, Bk. L 9-55 
(available in World of the Buddha, ed. L. Stryk [Garden City, NJ 1968], pp. 12-17). 

73 The name is popular in apocryphal literature (cp. the Gospel of Thomas, log. 61, or the 
Gospel of the Egyptians [see The Apocryphal New Testament, ed. J. K. Elliott (Oxford 1993), 
pp. 143 and 16-19, respectively]), but found in the canonical gospels only in Mark 16:1. 

74 De Strycker, La forme, p. 158, lines 6-7 (15-16). 
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The literary parallelism is, once again, beyond dispute. However, before 
pronouncing on the legitimacy of this parallel as evidence for depend- 
ence upon the Gospel of John, we must first determine—as we did in 
the other case—whether this passage is genuinely part of the Protevan- 
gelium and, if so, if there are any textual variants which might affect its 
use as a parallel for John 20:25. 

As for the passages position within the Protevangelium, it appears 
to belong to the oldest stratum of the text: the main aim of the work 
is to establish Mary’s virginity post partum—for which this examina- 
tion provides the definitive proof. As for variants, they are present; both 
Tischendorf and de Strycker, however, adopt the text given above. This 
is the text found in the oldest manuscript of the Protevangelium (Bod- 
mer Papyrus 5; fourth cent.), and most other early manuscripts. Later 
manuscripts | sometimes substitute “hand” for “finger” (a substitution 
also found in manuscripts of John: in N*). The tendency of history 
would certainly be to move away from such a direct demand for a digi- 
tal gynecological examination of the Mother of God; and indeed, this is 
what later manuscripts offer: “unless I see [+ with my eyes] her nature,” 
etc. But the logic of the variants, as well as the dates of the manuscripts, 
unequivocally posit the explicit Johannine parallel as the oldest text, as 
do both modern editors. 

The question remains whether the Protevangelium’s word-choice 
is a random event (and therefore unrelated to the Gospel of John), or 
whether there is literary dependence (once again, either directly upon 
John, or upon a common source). Form-critical analysis once again pro- 
vides an impressive list of parallels. (1) Both statements are uttered by 
a doubter. (2) The thing doubted is one of the major “miracles” which 
bracket Jesus’ earthly existence (the virgin birth in the Protevangelium; 
his resurrection in John). (3) The method of examination is identical: 


75 De Strycker lists MSS D (XI cent.) and F^ (XI) as reading the text with PBodmer 
5 (IV); substituting "hand" for “finger” are MSS G (XII) and H (XV-XVII); reading “un- 
less I examine her nature" (omitting the Johannine parallel—and the offensive digital 
examination) are MSS B (XII-XIII cent), I (XIII-XIV), L (XVI), and R (c. 1600). The 
reading "unless I see [I will not believe]" is found in MSS A (X-XIV), (C) (X), and E 
(XI). The versions are as follows: the Latin agrees with the Bodmer Papyrus, with one 
MS substituting "hand" for "finger"; the Georgian follows the Bodmer Papyrus; the Ae- 
thiopic and the Syriac read with MSS A (C) E ("unless I see"), with some of the Syriac 
interpolating “with my eyes" post “see”; the Armenian has its own garbled reading; cf. 
de Strycker, p. 158 in the apparatus, and pp. 30-45 for the MSS. De Strycker's reasoning 
for preferring the reading with the digital examination is made explicit in a remark on 
p. 159: "Une partie des variantes provient de Jn. 20.25; les autres semblent dues au désir 
datténuer le réalisme du passage.” 
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in both a digit is used. (4) In both cases the result of the examination is 
identical: the doubter is converted into a believer (after Jesus reappears 
and orders Thomas to perform a digital examination of his wounds, 
Thomas offers his confession [John 20:28]; after performing her digital 
examination, Salomes hand is immediately afflicted with “fire.” which is 
cured by touching the infant Jesus—which elicits a confession of faith 
[Protev. Iac. XX.4]). This form-critical congruity indicates that some 
sort of dependence exists between the two texts. It suggests that (unless 
one wishes to posit a common, pre Johannine source) the author of the 
Protevangelium—pace Becker—both knew and used the Gospel of John. 

It is important to note that both of these parallels display exactly the 
same literary technique. In each case, a few words of direct speech have 
been lifted from passages which are now part of John—and only known 
through John’°—and are inserted into the | mouths of different people— 
but in situations which are form-critically identical—in the Protevangeli- 
um." Although the explicit details of the situations may have changed, 
the implicit details remain unchanged. 


VI. The Origin of the Pericope Adulterae 


By now it should be clear that we can trace the existence of certain con- 
stitutive elements of the Johannine pericope adulterae—including oùôè 
éyw oe [kata]kpivw—to the last half of the second century, if not earlier. 
The question remains, however, whence did the author of the Protevan- 
gelium Iacobi acquire these words?”® 


76 Here we deliberately ignore (and dismiss) the placement of the pericope adulte- 
rae in the Gospel of Luke by the Ferrar Group (f3)—MSS which date from the twelfth 
cent. and later. We must also clarify our claim that the passage is “only known through 
John”: what we mean is that, in the late second century, when the Protevangelium was 
being composed, there is no other known source from which the “digital examination” 
might be derived. Similarly for the clause “Neither do I judge you’: it is uniquely Johan- 
nine among the gospels, canonical or non-canonical; after the Protevangelium the first 
source to cite the clause is the Syriac Didascalia apostolorum, which cites it and Jesus’ 
actions in the story as a model for bishops to emulate when dealing with sinners. 

77 This technique is used elsewhere in the Protevangelium, and with other gospels: 
e.g., at Protev. Iac. V.2 (ed. de Strycker, p. 88, lines 5-6), when Mary’s mother Anna gives 
birth to her and is told that the child is a girl, Anna says ’EueyaAbv9n rj yvxń uov (“My 
soul is magnified ..”)— which is part of the “Magnificat” spoken by Mary at the Annun- 
ciation in the Gospel of Luke (Luke 1:46: Meyadvvet f| wuyxr] Lov). 

78 It should be noted that the author of the Protevangelium—like other authors of 
other early apocryphal works—seems wont to lift his material from “authoritative” 
sources. This suggests that the source in which ovd2 éyw oe [kara]kptvo stood had 
some gravitas in the eyes of the Protevangelium’s author. 
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There are three”? possibilities for the origin of the clause in the Pro- 
tevangelium Iacobi. (1) It is the original creation of the unknown author 
of the apocryphal work. In that case, it would not be drawn from any 
source. (2) It is drawn from the Gospel of John, whose text already con- 
tained the pericope adulterae in the second half of the second century. (3) 
Both the Gospel of John and the Protevangelium Iacobi independently 
drew on some earlier, now-unknown document (perhaps, e.g., the Gos- 
pel according to the Hebrews), and independendy preserve this clause. 

The first option (the complete independence of the Protevangelium) 
is untenable. The verbal parallels are too exact; the con|text in which the 
words are uttered is too similar; and, of course, like virtually all apocry- 
phal documents, the Protevangelium displays knowledge of the ([proto-] 
canonical) gospel tradition, including another passage (the digital ex- 
amination which causes belief) known only from the Gospel of John. 

Ihe second option (dependence of the Protevangelium upon the 
Gospel of John) has become much more likely than generally pre- 
sumed, given the discovery of a second parallel between the Protevan- 
gelium and another uniquely Johannine passage, namely the “digital ex- 
amination" of Mary's hymen/Jesus wounds. There is admittedly much 
evidence against this possibility—it has been enumerated above (cf. SI, 
Prologue). However, all of the commentators who have so authorita- 
tively stated that the pericope adulterae was not part of the early text 
of the Gospel of John have been either ignorant of or willfully ignored 
both this parallel and its significance. 

The third option (mutual dependence upon an earlier, unknown 
source) is also possible. We have no knowledge of the extent or genre of 
the source, nor can we stipulate the precise context in which the saying 
occurred. However, given the similar contexts in John and the Protevan- 
gelium, it seems reasonable to presume that the words were uttered by 
a male authority figure/judge (presumably Jesus) to a woman accused 
of a capital crime, whose nature was almost certainly sexual; she was 
presented to him by a mob demanding a judgement. While we cannot 
stipulate the name ofthis source, tradition has—perhaps— given us one 
in Papiass report (as transmitted by Eusebius): the mysterious Gospel 
according to the Hebrews.°° What little we know of this Judaic-Christian 


79 We exclude at the outset the possibility that the entire pericope adulterae in the 
Gospel of John grew from this one clause in the Protevangelium Iacobi; therefore we 
limit our investigation to the question of whence the Protevangelium derives the text. 

8° The matter of the number and assignation of fragments to the three Judaic-Chris- 
tian gospels hypothesized by modern scholarship is fraught with problems: cp. Peters- 
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gospel fits the known parameters of our source: it must antedate 150 CE 
(the Gospel according to the Hebrews does*); it probably was composed 
in Greek (apparently it was®); it must preserve narratives about Jesus 
as well as logia (it does); | and it must have circulated in Egypt? at this 
early date (apparently it did*^). 

One way to gauge the likelihood that this logion entered the Pro- 
tevangelium from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, is to examine 
the Protevangelium for indications that it preserves elements otherwise 
known to be part of the Judaic-Christian gospel tradition. There ap- 
pears to be only one passage which offers an explicit parallel, and that 
is at Protev. Iac. XIX.2: when Jesus is bora in the cave, a cloud appears, 
Kal £pavn Pac u£ya £v TH onNAaiw (“and a great light appeared in the 
cave"). According to the report of the late fourth-century writer Epipha- 
nius (Pan. 30.13.7), when Jesus was baptized in the Jordan, the “Hebrew 
gospel" stated that kai edYbg meptéAapye TOV tónov Mac uéya (“and 
immediately a great light shone around the place"). The verbal parallel- 
ism (@@c u£ya [^a great light"]) is exact, and while the circumstances 
are not identical, there is no denying the similarities—and concomitant 
confusion among early Christians*—between Jesus’ birth and baptism. 
Hence, it is not surprising to find a description associated with Jesus' 
baptism in a Judaic-Christian gospel transposed to Jesus birth, as it ap- 
pears to be in the Protevangelium. 

While this link with the Judaic-Christian gospel tradition is fairly 
clear, it is not unambiguous, for the same tradition of a light at Jesus’ 


en, “A New Testimonium; VigChr 50 (1996), p. 105 (chapter 18 above, pp. 260-262), and 
idem, Tatians Diatessaron, VigChr.S 25 (Leiden 1994), pp. 29-32. Therefore, it is pos- 
sible that the name and/or date and/or provenance of one of the other Judaic-Christian 
gospels should be substituted for those given. Also, recall once again (see supra, in the 
text at nn. 26 and 27) the numerous arguments against identifying the Papias/Eusebius 
report with the pericope adulterae. 

* Cp. the date suggested by Klijn, Jewish-Christian, p. 30. 

® Ibid., p. 33. 

3 The Protevangelium's provenance, according to de Strycker, La forme, p. 423. 

84 Egyptian provenance is presumed for the Gospel according to the Hebrews; see, for 
example, Klijn, Jewish-Christian, p. 30. 

#5 Recall the interesting variant in many very early sources (Justin, Clement, Origen, 
Augustine, the Gospel of the Ebionites, D, d, etc.) at Luke 3:22: at Jesus' baptism, the voice 
from heaven states "You are my Son; today I have begotten you? This, and the linked 
variant (found in many of the same sources) which has the “Holy Spirit" in the form of 
the “dove” either “entering into him,” or “rested upon him,’ or “rest in [him]; suggests 
that there was, in addition to the virgin birth tradition, another tradition, according to 
which Jesus' conception was by sexual intercourse (cp. Epiphanius, Pan. 30.13.7; 30.14.4; 
Jerome, Comm. Is. at 11:2), and his “divinity” was acquired only at his baptism. 
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baptism is found not just in the fragment of a Judaic-Christian gospel 
quoted by Epiphanius, but much earlier, in Justin Martyr (Dial 88.3), 
several Diatessaronic witnesses,° and in two Vetus Latina manuscripts 
(ante Matt. 3:16: a [fourth cent; our earliest Vetus Latina manuscript]; 
g [sixth cent.]). Therefore, it is not clear whether this variant circu- 
lated only in a Judaic-|Christian gospel, or whether at one time—in 
very early, second-century Christianity—it circulated in an Ur-version 
of one of the (proto-)canonical gospels. If it were (as the evidence of a 
and g' suggests) part of a very early recension of the Gospel of Matthew, 
then the Protevangelium might be dependent upon it for this reading, 
and not upon a Judaic-Christian gospel. 

We have exhausted the evidence available to us, and still no answer to 
the question of the origin of the pericope adulterae is obvious. It might 
have come from a Judaic-Christian gospel—perhaps the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews. There is much to commend this viewpoint, which 
has been popular since it was first suggested to modern scholarship by 
J. Drusius (1595), from which it passed to the Dutch polymath Hugo 
Grotius (1641),°® and thence to J. A. Fabricius (1703-1719). Apparently 
this was also the understanding of Rufinus, as evidenced by the altera- 
tions he apparendy made when translating Eusebiuss h.e. into Latin.?° 
It would explain why Eusebius preserved Papiass remark (he did so be- 
cause it was "new" information).?' It would explain the non-Johannine 
style of the language in the pericope,” and its awkward position in the 
manuscripts of John (and Luke): bumped about, marked with obeli 


86 For the evidence, see Petersen, Tatian’s Diatessaron, pp. 14-20. 

87 J. Drusius, De quaesitis per epistolam (Franeker 1595), Ep. 25: ^... ut suspicari mer- 
ito quis possit ex Evangelio illo [ad Hebraeos] in nostra exemplaria eam [narrationem de 
muliere adultera] dimanasse? My good friend, Prof. H. J. de Jonge of Leiden, rescued 
me from an error (I would have credited Grotius with the introduction of the idea) by 
drawing my attention to this reference in Drusius, for which he deserves the credit. 

88 H. Grotius, Annotationes in Libros Evangeliorum (Amsterdami 1641), p. 4b: ^... 
historia de adultera, quam nos a Ioanne proditam habemus, in illorum [Nazaraeorum] 
Evangelio legebatur" (for Grotius and most scholars before 1920, the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews and the Gospel of the Nazoraeans were identical). 

89 J. A. Fabricius, Codex Apocryphus Novi Testamenti (Hamburgi 1703- 1719"), p. 358: 

“quod non vere sit Johannis, aut ex Evangelio ad Hebraeos illuc insertum, ..! 

9° See supra, n. 33. 

% This is, after all, the context in which Eusebius places all of the “stories from Pa- 
pias" he transmits: “And he [Papias] also presents other strange/unheard of (£&voc) 
stories and teachings of the Savior, which came to him from the unwritten tradition, 
and certain tales/myths" (Eusebius, h.e. I11.39.11). 

9” See supra, n. 9. 

93 See supra, n. 8. 
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and asterisks, adorned with cautionary marginal glosses. It would also 
explain the absence of the pericope from all the oldest manuscripts of 
John. 

On the other hand, we can be certain that some form of the pericope 
adulterae—in a form similar to that which it now has in the Gospel of 
John—was known to the author of the Protevangelium Iacobi, which 
was composed in the second half of the second century. And the Pro- 
tevangelium cites another uniquely Johannine passage (the digital ex- 
amination) in exactly the same "transposed" fashion. When commen- 
tators penned their opinion that the pericope adulterae was not part 
of the Gospel of John, they did so under the mistaken impression that 
there was no evidence for the pericope adulterae before the Didascalia 
apostolorum (that is, before the first half of the third century). We now 
know better. 

Similarly, when Becker opted for the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
as the source of the pericope adulterae, he did so under the mistaken 
impression that the Protevangelium evinced no dependence upon the 
Gospel of John. Here too, we now know better. 

Finally, since the testimonies of Papias/Eusebius, Didymus the Blind, 
Agapius of Hierapolis, and the Armenian MS Edschmiadzin anni 989 
contain neither the words oùôè éyw oe [kata]kpivw nor stipulate the 
nature of the womans sin[s], it has been suggested that these writers 
were referencing some story other than (or in an earlier form than) the 
one now found in the Gospel of John. The inference is that the story 
which now stands in John is either a later fusion of two earlier stories 
(so Ehrman), or a later, more developed version ofa story which stood 
in the Gospel according to the Hebrews (so Lührmann).? Here we do not 
know better, but our evidence casts doubt upon either scenario, for now 
we know that (1) the words of Jesus oùôè ¿yw oe [xara ]kpivo— conspic- 
uous by their absence from so many of the early accounts (Papias/Euse- 
bius, Didymus, the Syriac “Mara” tradition, Armenian MS Edschmiad- 
zin anni 989)— were known in the second century, and (2) this saying 
of Jesus was linked to a story about a woman whose transgression was 
not some vague, unstipulated “sin[s],” but rather a sin which was spe- 
cifically sexual in nature; furthermore, (3) this story did not have Jesus 
come to the womans rescue uninvited (as he does in Didymus and the 
Syriac "Mara" tradition), but rather has the woman presented to him 


94 So Ehrman (supra, n. 46), the one circulating in the Gospel according to the He- 
brews, and the other known from the Didascalia apostolorum. 
95 So Lührmann (supra, n. 47). 
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for judgement and sentencing. And these three points are consistent 
with the pericope adulterae as it now stands in the Gospel of John. 

Despite the more complete picture we now have before us, we are still 
left with the problem of deciding which source—the Gospel of John, 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or some other as-yet-undiscovered 
source (another Gospel according to Thomas?’ Papiass Explanation of 
the Sayings of the Lord**") —first contained the pericope adulterae. Solv- 
ing that problem is a very difficult task, fraught with uncertainty. In- 
deed, it is a problem which, given our present state of knowledge of the 
sources, cannot be solved. 


VII. Postscript 


In the course of our investigation, we have indirectly come across sev- 
eral things which are worthy of special mention. First, many commen- 
taries offer an inadequate depiction of the textual evidence. For exam- 
ple, none of the more than forty commentaries consulted mentions the 
Protevangelium lacobi in connexion with the pericope adulterae. 

Second, we have found that much can be learned by reading widely 
in earlier, apparently unrelated scholarship. This was how we stumbled 
upon the fact that it was Conybeare who apparendy first discovered the 
Protevangelium's parallel with John 8:11.98 

Third, it is important to double-check the explicit and implicit as- 
sertions of authors. If one had accepted Becker's assertion that depend- 
ence of the Protevangelium upon John was “nicht nachweisbar,’ then 
one would not have investigated de Strycker's edition, and discovered 
that a second, verbatim parallel existed. 


9° A marginal gloss stating “This section [the pericope adulterae] is from the Gospel 
of Thomas,’ is found in Greek MS 1006 (eleventh cent.); cp. Becker, Ehebrecherin, p. 145. 
Of course, the Coptic Gospel according to Thomas—at least in the form in which it has 
come down to us— lacks this story. 

? Might the story have originated (that is, first been written down/composed by 
Papias, dependent only upon oral traditions) here? If so, then it would be Eusebius, not 
Papias, who (erroneously?) attributed the story to the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
(cp. supra, n. 41). 

9$ The irony is heavy when Z. C. Hodges, “The Woman Taken in Adultery: The Text,” 
BS 136 (1979), pp. 318-32, takes Metzger to task for ignoring evidence (p. 320: he faults 
Metzger for ignoring Jerome and for only mentioning [but not quoting] Augustine), for 
Hodges himself (1) utterly ignores Beckers monograph (whose twenty-nine pages of tex- 
tual evidence surpass both the length and the coverage of Hodges entire article), and (2) 
ignores the evidence of the Protevangelium—evidence which, had he known it, he could 
have used in his defense of the “Majority Text" (which presents the story at John 7.53ff.). 
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Fourth, while some scholars have debated the genesis of the pericope 
adulterae and sought to reconstruct the various stages in its evolution, 
this has usually been done with incomplete evidence. Sources such 
as the Armenian MS Edschmiadzin anni 989, Agapius of Hierapolis, 
and the Protevangelium Iacobi have been ignored, even though they 
have much to contribute to the necessary task of tracing the form(s) in 
which the story circulated, as well as the date and original provenance 
of the story (namely, Egypt, probably in or near Alexandria, in the sec- 
ond century”). 

Fifth and finally, the more one delves into the puzzle of the origins 
of the pericope adulterae, the more one sees how difficult it is to cut 
the knot cleanly. Deciding for either position leaves messy problems 
remaining. For example, if one were to conclude that the story origi- 
nated in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, then, mutatis mutandis, 
should we not suspect the same genesis for the other story which was 
also adapted by the author of the Protevangelium Iacobi, and which 
is also now known only from John, namely, the “Doubting Thomas" 
episode with the saying “unless I put my finger ..”? Is this story also 
originally from the Gospel according to the Hebrews? And why, if the 
pericope adulterae originated in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
does Papias/Eusebius report that she is accused of *many sins" when, 
in fact, she is accused of only one sin, a single instance of adultery? On 
the other hand, if one were to conclude that the story originated in the 
Gospel of John, why, then, are all of the most ancient witnesses—in all 
of the languages—lacking these verses?" And if the verses were origi- 
nally part of the Gospel of John, then what can account not only for 
their insertion at no fewer than five different places in the gospels— 
including Luke!— but also for the non-Johannine vocabulary and style 
found in the passage?! Neither solution resolves these issues in a sat- 
isfactory manner. 

All of these points are, I think, close to the heart of Tjitze Baarda, 
who is the most circumspect scholar I know. Some of this caution may 
arise from his character; but there is no doubt | that much of it stems 


» The confluence of the provenances of (1) the Protevangelium Iacobi (viz., Egypt 
[see supra, n. 83]), (2) the Gospel according to the Hebrews (see supra, n. 84), (3) Didy- 
mus the Blind, and (4) the Syrian reports that the story was copied from Alexandrian 
MSS by either Bishop Mara (so [Ps.-]Zacharias Rhetor) or “Mar Paul” (see supra, nn. 39 
and 43), suggests that the pericope adulterae originated in Egypt (probably in Alexan- 
dria), in the first half of the second century. 

100 Recall that Augustine provides a possible explanation (see supra, n. 36). 

101 See supra, n. 9. 
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from his encyclopedic knowledge of the texts of ancient Christianity, 
in nearly all of her many languages. His publications are distinguished 
by a careful summary of previous scholarship, often giving not just the 
preferred texts of earlier editions, but even the variant readings found 
in the apparatuses—stretching back to Erasmus, Beza, Grotius, Mill, 
and Fabricius. Before theorizing about Ur-forms of a pericope, he 
exhaustively excavates the literature of early Christianity, logging every 
allusion, paraphrase, and citation; only then does he begin to assemble 
the evidence and see where it leads him. His discreet criticism of many 
commentaries comes from having assembled a vast collection and ob- 
served the uncritical transmission of defective information from one to 
another. To guard against this, he continually forces himself to emulate 
the Renaissance dictum, Ad fontes! 

Although it was never my good fortune to have been a student of 
Tjitze Baarda, it has been my great privilege to sit at his elbow for over 
fifteen years, and to learn from one of the true masters of our disci- 
pline. This small contribution has sought not only to bring to scholars’ 
attention something of great importance which has been inexplicably 
ignored, but also to illustrate several constitutive elements of our hono- 
ree’s style of scholarship. 

Behind the scholar, however, there always stands the man; and in 
this case, it is a creature singularly composed: a magnanimous friend, 
mentor, and colleague who, in his daily life, demonstrates that he has 
learned what few ever do, namely, the true, profound meaning of the 
words ovdé Eyw oe Kpivw. 


102 An example is his address “Textual Criticism on the Threshold of a New Centu- 
ry: A Step Forward?” delivered 22 November, 1993, in Washington, D.C., at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


THE VORLAGE OF SHEM-TOB’S ‘HEBREW MATTHEW’* 


A recent article by R. E Shedinger sought to describe “The Textual Re- 
lationship between P“ and Shem-Tobs Hebrew Matthew‘? The Hebrew 
Matthew in question is contained in the twelfth (or, in some manu- 
scripts, the thirteenth) book of the Even Bohan (‘The Touchstone’), 
an anti-Christian polemic treatise completed in 1380 CE (but revised 
at least three times: in 1385, about 1400, and once more, still later) by 
Shem-Tob ben-Isaac ben-Shaprut, a Castilian Jew. In 1987, George 
Howard published the editio princeps with an English translation and 
introduction.3 The Hebrew Matthew incorporated into the Even Bohan 
antedates Shem-Tob,* but by how much is unknown. The methods and 
presuppositions Howard and Shedinger employ to analyse the Vorlage 
of this Hebrew Matthew are flawed. This article will (1) specify these 
errors and (2) stipulate the correct Vorlage. 


I. Shem-Tobs Hebrew Matthew 


The existence of a Hebrew version of Matthew has been known since 
Sebastian Münster’s 1537 edition of such a manuscript. In 1555 Jean du 
Tillet edited another, slightly different Hebrew Matthew. At least seven 
such Hebrew Matthews (some fragmentary) are known to exist; in ad- 
dition to Shem-Tob and the manuscripts edited by Minster and du Til- 
let, there are the Book of Nestor, the Milhamot HaShem, the Sepher 
Joseph Hamekane, and the Nizzahon Vetus.5 According to Howard, 


* Originally published in New Testament Studies 44.4 (1998) 490-512. © Cambridge 
University Press. Reproduced with permission. 

1 Much of this article was written while a Fellow-in-Residence 1997/98 at the Neth- 
erlands Institute of Advanced Studies, Wassenaar, the Netherlands, the research arm of 
the Royal Netherlands Academy of Arts and Sciences. More generous hosts cannot be 
imagined, nor more pleasant surroundings. 

2 NTS 43 (1997) 58-71. 

3 G. Howard, ed., The Gospel of Matthew according to a Primitive Hebrew Text (Ma- 
con, GA/Louvain, 1987). 

4 In the second, retitled edition, Hebrew Gospel of Matthew (Macon, 1995) (hereafter 
cited as ‘Howard”) 160-75. 

5 So Howard?, 160-1 (with bibliography). 
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they all share common variants, suggesting a common textual tradi- 
tion; however, each of them also displays its own textual independence, 
suggesting (as one might expect) that each has its own transmission 
history.° Howard's edition is based on nine manuscripts of Shem-Tob, 
which date from the fifteenth to seventeenth centuries.’ 


II. Howard’s Analysis of Shem-Tobs Matthew 


Since Shedinger adopts Howard’s analysis, we must begin with Howard. 
In his first edition (1987), Howard argued that Shem-Tob’s Hebrew Mat- 
thew was ‘primitive —the word stood in the books title. While most of 
the evidence and arguments put forward in that edition has been with- 
drawn in the second edition (1995), Howard’s conviction that Shem- 
Tob’s Matthew is ancient remains constant. 

Howard begins his case by citing the reports of the early Fathers 
(Eusebius, etc.) concerning a Hebrew version of Matthew. But Howard 
himself acknowledges that ‘A comparison of the quotations [from this/ 
these “Hebrew Matthews’ of the early church] with the text of Shem- 
Tob’s Hebrew Matthew reveals little or no relationship between them’? 
One wonders why this evidence was introduced for, given the lack of 
parallels, it is obviously irrelevant. 

Howard next argues that the style of Shem-Tobs Hebrew Matthew 
(which he terms ‘basically biblical Hebrew with a healthy mixture of 
Mishnaic Hebrew and later rabbinic vocabulary and | idiom"?) must 
be antique. He cites, for example, the use of the waw-consecutivum." 
But this is very tricky terrain, for Asianic Greek—so ably described by 
Zuntz and found in so many Greek Christian sources (both early and 
late)—is redolent of these same characteristics.” Moreover, as we will 
presently see, this same style is also found in medieval works translated 
from Latin—a fact of which Howard appears unaware. 

Howard’s crowning evidence for the antiquity of Shem-Tobs He- 
brew Matthew consists of lists of parallels with early Christian texts and 


6 Ibid., 160-4; 165-73. 

7 [bid. xii. 

8 See supra, n. 3. 

9 Howard’, 160. 

© Ibid., 178; cf. also infra, n. 53. 

ʻu Ibid., 179. 

2 G. Zuntz, A Piece of Early Christian Rhetoric in the New Testament Manuscript 
1739, JTS 47 (1946) 69-74; idem, ‘Melito-Syriac?, VC 6 (1952) 193-201. 
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manuscripts which were rediscovered only in modern times. Examples 
include parallels with (1) Codex Sinaiticus (N), (2) the Vetus Latina, 
(3) the Gospel of Thomas, and (4) the Vetus Syra. The argumentation 
from each of these lists is the same. For example, Howard reports he has 
"isolated five readings in Shem-Tob's Matthew that are found elsewhere 
only in Codex Sinaiticus. He continues: “The agreement ... is signifi- 
cant. Why? Because 


Codex Sinaiticus was discovered in the middle of the nineteenth century 
by Constantine von Tischendorf at the monastery of St. Catherine .... The 
type of text it represents, Alexandrian ..., fell out of general use during the 
Middle Ages and was replaced by the Byzantine text. 

The disparity in time and geography between Shem-Tob and Codex 
Sinaiticus strongly suggests that the polemist had no direct knowledge of 
or contact with the biblical manuscript. The roots for their agreement, 
therefore, must go back to the early centuries of the Christian era.” 


There are problems here. At an elementary level, Howards lists are un- 
convincing because he has failed to be self-critical. For example, his list 
of parallels between Shem- Tob and Codex Sinaiticus (8) consists of five 
readings, four of which are omissions. But arguments from omissions 
are intrinsically unsound because—unlike interpolations or substitu- 
tions—omissions can arise from any number of reasons which do not 
require an omission in the exemplar (e.g. parablepsis, homoioteleuton, 
homoioarcton, fatigue, lacunae, shortage of materials). Furthermore, 
Howard appears oblivious to the fact that Shem-Tob is, by and large, 
an abbreviating text. Under these circumstances, how can one expect 
arguments from omissions to be taken seriously? 

Another more serious problem is that the portée of Howard’s lists 
resides solely in the presumption that no work between the early | Chris- 
tian ‘target’ text (the Gospel of Thomas, for example) and Shem-Tob con- 
tains these same variants, for if some other text does, then Shem-Tob 
might have obtained its reading from the more recent interloper, not 
the ‘target’ text. Howard explicitly states that two of his lists are without 
other parallels; in order for the remaining lists to be relevant to the case 
Howard argues, this claim must be extended to them as well. But has 
Howard conducted a sufficiently thorough examination of the sources 
to allow him to make these claims—either explicitly or implicitly? 

In 1989 the Journal of Biblical Literature published a review by your 
author of the first edition of Howard's book. It noted that 


5 Howard?, 191-2, italics added. 
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Howard’s analysis of the genesis of [Shem-Tob’s Hebrew Matthew] is un- 
satisfactory, however, for significant evidence—much of it textual —con- 
tradicts his conclusions. As proof, consider the readings from a single 
MS, Liége University 437 (known as the Liége Harmony), copied ca. 1280 
(prior to Shem-Tob) in a dialect of Dutch, Zuid Limburgs. Numerous 
readings in Shem-Tob are paralleled in the Liege MS ...'4 


Eleven parallels between Shem-Tob and the Liége Harmony— some of 
them unique—were then presented. 

Now in his second edition—which appeared six years after that re- 
view—Howard presents a list of twelve agreements between Shem-Tob 
and the Vetus Latina. He claims that these agreements are ‘against all 
other Matthean witnesses. But this simply is not true, for six of his 
twelve readings are also found in the Middle Dutch Liege Harmony. 

Another of Howards lists presents twenty-one agreements between 
Shem-Tob and the Gospel of Thomas." Howard invokes his standard 
analysis: ‘It is highly unlikely that Shem-Tob had direct contact with 
the Gospel of Thomas. The agreement of his Matthew with Thomas, 
therefore, must be traced to the early centuries of the Christian era? 
But eleven (and possibly as many as thirteen) of Howard's twenty-one 
readings are also found in the Middle Dutch Liege Harmony.” 

Still another of Howard’s lists presents fourteen agreements between 
Shem-Tob and the Vetus Syra. Once again, he employs his stock ex- 
planation: since both manuscripts of the Old Syriac were lost until the 
nineteenth century, it is 'highly unlikely that [Shem-Tob] had access to 
the Old Syriac’; therefore, ‘the many readings shared by Shem- Tob and 
the Old Syriac ... strongly suggest a relationship, whose roots go back 
to the early centuries of the Christian era‘”° And once again, Howard 
claims that the agreements are ‘against all other Matthean witnesses.” 


14 W. L. Petersen, review of Howards first edition, JBL 108 (1989) 723. 

5 Howard", 195. 

'5 Numbering Howard’s unnumbered readings, nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 10, 11 are in Liege (D. 
Plooij et al., ed., The Liege Diatessaron [VNAW 31; Amsterdam, 1935-70] 19, 115-6, 252, 
127, 282, 292). 

7 Howard?, 204; Howard presents 22 readings, but one (no. 9) is a non liquet, and 
has therefore been eliminated. 

8 Ibid., 205, italics added. 

9 Numbering Howard’s unnumbered readings, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 13, 17, 20, 21, 22 are 
in the Liege Harmony (Plooij, 353, 180-1, 181, 83, 67, 67, 125-6, 169, 110, 110, 111); Howard’s 
nos. 5 and 16 are very similar to Liége (Plooij, 67, 177); Howard’s no. 10 is found in the 
Middle Dutch Stuttgart Harmony, a close relative of the Liege Harmony (on Stuttgart, 
see infra, n. 36). 

20 Howard", 195-6, italics added. 

2 Ibid, 194. 
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But this simply is not true: four (possibly five) of his fourteen readings 
are found in the Liege Harmony.” 

The most important of Howard’s lists is of eighteen Johannine el- 
ements found in Shem-Tobs Matthew. What does he make of these? 
They ‘suggest that the author of the Fourth Gospel knew a Shem-Tob 
type text of Matthew and used this text when he wrote his gospel? 
Since )*—dated to about 125 CE—is our oldest evidence for the Gospel 
of John, this means that Howard would date a Shem- Tob type of Mat- 
thew to before 125. That is, indeed, ‘primitive. But Howard’s unfound- 
ed speculations ignore the fact that nine of these eighteen readings— 
which he takes as evidence of this texts pre-Johannine antiquity—are 
also found in the Middle Dutch manuscript— which was copied about 
a century before Shem-Tob, and whose ancestry is Latin.^^ Howard him- 
self repeatedly draws attention to Shem- Tobs harmonizing character. 
Why, then, when examining a medieval, Western, harmonized text, has 
Howard not searched the sources closest to Shem-Tob in chronology 
(medieval), geography (Western), and genre (texts related to gospel 
harmonies)—in other words, the Western harmonized gospel tradi- 
tion—for parallels? More to the point, has Howard considered the pos- 
sibility that Shem-Tob might be dependent upon the same Vorlage as 
that used in Spain by Isaac Velasquez in 946 CE when he translated the 
| separate gospels into Arabic? Velasquez's translation has been known 
for over a century, and more than sixty years ago Anton Baumstark 
remarked on the extraordinary fact that this Arabic translation con- 
tained numerous variant readings which were also found in the Middle 
Dutch Liége Harmony. Baumstark concluded that the Latin separate- 
gospel Vorlage from which Velasquez worked was related to the West- 
ern harmonized gospel tradition, especially the Middle Dutch tradition. 


2 Numbering Howard unnumbered readings, nos. 10, 11, 13, 14? are in the Liege 
Harmony (Plooij, 217, 217, 476, 560); no. 5 is very similar (Plooij, 105). 

23 Howard’, 199. 

^ Howards nos. 1, 2, 3, 7, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 are found in the Liege Harmony (Plooij, 45, 
45, 46, 196, 691, 691, 699, 723, 723). 

25 ‘A characteristic feature of Shem-Tobs Hebrew Matthew is its harmonistic read- 
ings (Howard?, 196); "There are many more readings in Shem- Tobs Matthew that agree 
with Mark and Luke than with John’ (ibid, 199). 

26 A. Baumstark, ‘Markus Kap. 2 in der arabischen Übersetzung des Isaak Ve- 
lasquez. Veróffentlicht und unter dem Gesichtspunkt des Zusammenhangs mit dem 
Diatessaron gewürdigt, OrChr 31 [III.9] (1934) 226-39. His apparatus gives about one 
parallel per verse (cf. B. M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament [Oxford, 
1977] 21, 260). Velasquez's translation remains unedited, precluding comparison with 
Shem-Tob’s Matthew. 
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Howard, however, either is ignorant of this very important text, or finds 
no significance in these numerous similarities, for he never mentions 
Velasquez, just as he either is ignorant of or finds no significance in the 
parallel-rich Liege Harmony, which he also fails to mention. 

Because it is based on demonstrably false claims, displays a defective 
knowledge of the pertinent sources, and fails to account for the paral- 
lels with the Liege Harmony, Howard's analysis of Shem-Tob’s Vorlage 
must be rejected. 


Ill. The Textual Evidence 


The Liege Harmony is not a rabbit pulled from a hat. It was first edited 
in 1835 by G. J. Meijer, and was introduced to textual studies by J. A. 
Robinson in 1894. It has been the subject of books and articles by Plooij, 
Burkitt, Jiilicher, Vogels, Rendel Harris, van den Broek, and Quispel, 
among many others;? it has been cited as manuscript evidence for the 
Gospel of Matthew in the editions of Merk and UBS". Because of this 
intensive study, we have a rather clear picture of the Liége Harmony's 
position within the Western harmonized gospel tradition. Before pre- 
senting parallels with Shem-Tob, this position must be described. 

The Liége Harmony is part of a family of Middle Dutch harmonies, 
all with related texts. This family includes (among others) the Stuttgart 
and The Hague Harmonies. Dependent upon this Middle Dutch tradi- 
tion is a family of Middle High German (MHG) harmonies, the most 
famous being the Zürich Harmony. 

The Vorlage of the Middle Dutch tradition lies within the Latin har- 
monized tradition.?? The Latin harmonized tradition (extant in over a 
score of manuscripts, including Codex Fuldensis [F] and the Latin col- 
umn of the bilingual Codex Sangallensis [2:]) fathered not just the Mid- 
dle Dutch tradition, but also vernacular harmonies in Old High Ger- 
man (OHG; the other column in Codex Sangallensis) and in two Middle 
Italian dialects (Venetian and Tuscan), as well as in Old French. While 
no Old French harmony survives today, we know with absolute cer- 
tainty that such a harmony once existed, for we possess a harmony in 
Middle English, the Pepysian Harmony (once owned by Samuel Pepys). 


7 W. L. Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron. Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance, and 
History in Scholarship (VC.S 25; Leiden, 1994) 144-7, 170-95. 

28 This (1) is explicitly stated in the prefatio of the Liege Harmony, (2) conforms 
with the known practice of the period, and (3) is demonstrated by textual parallels with 
the Latin tradition. 
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Translation errors in the Pepysian Harmony show that it was translated 
from an Old French archetype, not a Latin archetype.” Finally, since 
the Latin harmony tradition also influenced the Vetus Latina, one of- 
ten finds identical readings in the harmonized tradition and the Vetus 
Latina. 

Because of their common Latin ancestry, all of these Western ver- 
nacular gospel harmonies share common sequences of harmonization 
and also common variant readings. Often, however, both the sequence 
and the deviating readings have been removed, or “Vulgatized’ In other 
words, since each manuscript has its own transmission-history, and 
since the tendency was always to suppress deviating sequences or read- 
ings, the text of each manuscript was pushed—each at its own speed 
and each in its own way—in the direction of the standard text of the day 
(i.e. the Vulgate in the West—hence “Vulgatized’). 

Au fond, the Western harmonized tradition goes back to Tatian’s 
Diatessaron; and perhaps even to Justins harmonized ånouvnuo- 
vevpata.2* There are, therefore, common readings (both in sequence 
and in variants) between these Western harmonies and those Eastern 
sources influenced by the Diatessaron, specifically: the Arabic Harmo- 
ny, the Persian Harmony, and, of course, Ephrems Commentary on the 
Diatessaron. And since the harmonized tradition in the East also influ- 
enced all the separated-gospel texts there, all of the recensions of the 
Syriac versions (Syr**?^) also contain readings which crop up in West- 
ern harmonies. Furthermore, as stipulated in the literature for more 
than | forty years, there are common readings between Diatessaron- 
influenced texts (both East and West) and the Gospel of Thomas and the 
Pseudo-Clementines.? 

With this 'family tree' of the Liége Harmony in place, we may now 
turn to the matter at hand. 


?» The Pepysian Harmony, ed. M. Goates, EETS O.S. 157 (London, 1922) xv-xviii. 

3° First deduced by Bishop Victor of Capua in 546, and confirmed by numerous 
scholars since (cf. Metzger, Early Versions, 20-30, or Petersen, Tatians, 92-356). 

3 W, L. Petersen, “Textual Evidence of Tatians Dependence upon Justins ATIO- 
MNHMONEYMATA, NTS 36 (1990) 512-34 (chapter 11 above). 

3 Among the many studies: G. Quispel, ‘Some Remarks on the Gospel of Thomas, 
NTS 5 (1958/9) 276-90; idem, ‘LEvangile selon Thomas et les Clémentines, VC 12 (1958) 
181-96; idem, ‘LEvangile selon Thomas et le Diatessaron, VC 13 (1959) 87-117; and, esp, 
idem, Tatian and the Gospel of Thomas (Leiden, 1975) 175-90, where over 150 paral- 
lels are given. While debate has raged over the relationship of these readings to the 
synoptics (independent or dependent), their existence is simply a fact: see C. Tuckett, 
“Thomas and the Synoptics, NovT 30 (1988) 132-57, esp. 157, n. 99. 
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Ihe Vorlage of Shem-Tob’s Hebrew Matthew can be determined by a 
careful examination of its text. The evidence cannot consist of omis- 
sions or readings found in other intervening, unrelated documents 
from which Shem-Tob might have acquired them. Rather, it must con- 
sist of unique, distinctive parallels between Shem-Tob and the source 
document. 

Ten such readings are presented below. None are omissions 
and all are absent from the apparatuses of Tischendorf, von Soden, 
Wordsworth/White, Legg/IGNT, and Jülicher. However, when deal- 
ing with a text which may have had contact with the harmonized tra- 
dition, this is not sufficient; one must also check the major families 
within the harmonized tradition. Therefore, in addition to the Liége 
Harmony, the following were also checked: in the East, Ephrem’s Com- 
mentary (in Syriac), the Arabic Harmony, the Persian Harmony, and 
the Syriac versions (Syr**?^); in the West, Latin Codex Fuldensis, the 
bilingual (Latin and OHG) Codex Sangallensis, the Venetian and Tus- 
can Middle Italian harmonies, the MHG Zürich Harmony, and the 
Middle English Pepysian Harmony.? Agreements with any of these are 
specified. 


(1) Matt 19.12 


Greek: eioiv yap edvobyot otttvec &x kotia uNTPöG Eyevvndnoav ouTwg, 
kai eioiv evvodxol otttvec ebvovyío9roav UNO TMV AVIPWIIWV ... 
For there are eunuchs who have been born [thus] from their mother’s 
womb, and there are eunuchs who have been made eunuchs by men... 

Shem-Tob: Because there are eunuchs from their birth; these are | those 
who have not sinned. There are eunuchs made by man ... (Howard, p. 
95) 

Liege: There are some people castrated X% who were so born from their 
mother; and there are some people castrated who are made so by men 
... (Plooij, 320) 
Where the X is inserted, there is an interlinear gloss: ‘die suuer leue 
leiden’: ‘who lead a pure life. 


While Shem-Tob and the Liege Harmony each use slightly different 
words, it is self-evident that both reflect the identical extraordinary 
gloss. No other manuscript examined, East or West, contains this 
reading. 


3 For the editions consulted, see the ‘Catalogue of Manuscripts’ in Petersen, Ta- 
tians, 458 (for Ephrem), 448 (Arabic), 457 (Persian), 464 (Fuldensis), 465 (Sangallen- 
sis), 485 (Venetian and Tuscan), 481 (Zürich), 481 (Pepys). 
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The textual evidence shows that this gloss is (1) exclusively Western, 
(2) found only in Middle Dutch, and (3) late (Liege was copied c. 1280).3* 


(2) Matt 11.25 


Greek: ... 6tt Expvpac tabta and copav Kal ovvet@v Kai damexdhvyac 
abta varios. 
... that you have hidden these things from the wise and the under- 
standing, and revealed them to babes. 

Shem-Tob: ... because you have hidden these words from the wise and 
prudent and have revealed them to the humble (0w). (Howard, 51) 

Liege:. .. dat du verborgen hefs dine verholnheit den vroeden en den 
wisen en hefs se vertoegt den cleinen en den oedmudegen. (Plooij, 153) 
... that thou hast concealed thy mystery to the wise and the prudent, 
and hast revealed it to the little ones and the humble. 


Shem-Tob substitutes ‘the humble’ for the standard Greek ‘babes; 
while the Liege Harmony conflates the two. As part of Matthew, 
the reading is unique to these two sources; its genesis is, however, 
discernible. 

About 1150 CE, Zacharias Chrysopolitanus (Besancon) wrote a com- 
mentary on a Latin gospel harmony. Although the harmony is now 
lost, Zachariass commentary survives. Plooij found numerous parallels 
with the Liége Harmony in Zachariass commentary; this | suggests that 
Zachariass Latin harmony was related to an ancestor of the Liege Har- 
mony. While ‘humiles does not seem to be the lost harmony' reading 
(although that cannot be precluded), Zachariass commentary equates 
‘parvulis with ‘humiles’. Why? In keeping with the practice of the times, 
Zacharias reproduces a remark of Bede, who writes of the parallel at 
Luke 10.21: “.. sed paruulos, id est humiles ..235 

This example is, then, another gloss; it appears to originate in the 
West with the Englishman Bede (fl. 720). Note that in both this ex- 
ample and Reading 1, the Liége Harmony preserves the more ancient 
form of the text: in this Reading, Liege conflates the Bede/Zacharias 
gloss with the standard Greek reading, while Shem-Tob substitutes the 


34 Echoes of this gloss resonate in other members of the Western harmonized gos- 
pel tradition, two of which speak not of eunuchs (as do both Shem-Tob and the Liege 
Harmony), but only of ‘the pure’ or ‘the chaste’: cf. the Middle Dutch Stuttgart Har- 
mony, copied in 1332 (J. Bergsma, ed., De Levens van Jezus [Leiden, 1895-98], 138), and 
the Middle English Pepysian Harmony, copied c. 1400 (Pepysian, 67). 

3 Zacharias Chrysopolitanus, In unum ex quatuor, Migne, PL 186, 214A-B, cf. 85B; 
Bede, In Lucae Evangelium Expositio, in Bedae Venerabilis Opera, Pars II.3 (CChr.SL 
120; Turnholti, 1960) 220 (also in PL 92, 466C). 
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gloss for the Matthean reading; in Reading 1, Liege restricts the medi- 
eval ‘eunuch’ gloss to an interlinear position, while Shem-Tob includes 
it as part of Matthews text. These are signal indicators of the secondary 
character of Shem-Tob’s text. 

The textual evidence is, then, unambiguous: as part of the text of 
Matthew, the reading is (1) exclusively Western, and (2) known only in 
Middle Dutch. (3) The source of the word ‘humiles appears to be Bede. 
(4) In the sources, one can follow the movement of the word from a 
commentary (Zacharias, c. 1150), to a conflation (Liége, c. 1280), to a 
replacement for the ‘standard’ text (Shem-Tob, 1380). 


(3) Matt 17.5 


Greek: Obtd¢g E&otıv 6 vids Lov ó &yanróc, Ev à ebóókroa- KKOVETE 
avtod. 
“This is my beloved Son, with whom I am well pleased; listen to him? 

Shem-Tob: ‘Behold, this is my son, my beloved, my delight is in him, you 
shall obey him (]Wwi3Ur)? (Howard, 83) 

Liége: Dit es myn lieue sone in welken dat ic myn behagen hebbe ghelegt 
hem hoert en weest onderdaen. (Plooij, 267) 
"Ihis is my beloved son, in whom I have laid my pleasure; hear him 
and be obedient: 


The interpolation of ‘obey/obedient’ is found only in Shem-Tob, the 
Liege Harmony, and two later Middle Dutch cousins of the | Liege Har- 
mony, namely, the Stuttgart Harmony (which dates from 1332 [about 
50 years before Shem-Tob]) and the The Hague Harmony (copied in 
1473).3° The textual evidence demonstrates that this reading is (1) exclu- 
sively Western, (2) found only in the Middle Dutch tradition, and (3) 
late (Liege is the oldest source with it). 


(4) Matt 12.1 


Greek: "Ev Exeivo và kaip@ énopev9n 6 Inoods toic oápfaotv dia vàv 
OTOPLUWV ... 
At that time Jesus went through the grainfields on the sabbath ... 

Shem-Tob: At that time Jesus passed through the standing grain (MAP2) 
on the Sabbath day ... (Howard, 53) 

Liege: Op enen saterdach so geuil dat ihc en sine yongren leden dor coren 
dat stont op en velt ... (Plooij, 159) 
Upon a Saturday it so happened that Jesus and his disciples went 
through grain that stood upon a field ... 


3° Bergsma, 124. 
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The common Hebrew word for 'grain' is 737 (e.g. Gen 27.28, etc.) Shem- 
Tob, however, uses AP, which specifies ‘standing grain.” The identical 
variant also occurs in the Liege Harmony. It is unattested elsewhere, 
except in a child of the Middle Dutch tradition, the MHG Ziirich Har- 
mony (13th/14th cent., or about a century before Shem-Tob: ‘dur das 
korn das da stuont vf dem velde’3*). 

The reading is, then, (1) exclusively Western, (2) restricted to two 
manuscripts, both directly related to the Middle Dutch tradition, and 
(3) late (Liége is the oldest evidence for the reading). 


(5) Matt 8.27 


Greek: oi d& dv9pwrot &9aópacav A€yovtec, Horanóg éottwv obroc Stl... 
And the men marvelled, saying, ‘What sort of man is this, that ..’ 

Shem-Tob: When the men who were there saw, they marvelled and said: 
Who is this that ... (Howard, 35) 

Liége: Alse dat sagen die daer waren so worden si beuaen met groten won- 
dre en spraken onderlinge aldus: wie mach dese grote here syn- die ... 
(Plooij, 113) 

When they that were there saw that, they were seized with great amaze- 
ment, and spoke among themselves thus: Who may this great Lord be 
that ... 


The interpolation of the introductory clause 'When the men who were 
there saw’ (so Shem-Tob; Liege reads “When they that were there saw’) 
is found only in Shem-Tob, the Middle Dutch Liége Harmony, and the 
related MHG Zürich Harmony.*? This establishes that the reading is (1) 
exclusively Western, (2) restricted to the Middle Dutch tradition, and 
(3) late (Liége is the oldest evidence). 

Note that a structure similiar to the waw-consecutivum, which How- 
ard interpreted as a sign of antiquity, is also found in the Liége and 
Zürich Harmonies (‘they were seized with great amazement and spoke’; 
cf. Shem-Tob’s ‘they marvelled and said’), yet the Vorlage of the Liege 
and Zürich Harmonies is Latin.*? 


37 Cf. L. Koehler & W. Baumgartner, ed., Lexicon in Veteris Testamenti Libros (Lei- 
den, 1958) 842, s.v. AP. 

38 C, Gerhardt, ed., Diatessaron Theodiscum (CSSN 1.4; Leiden, 1970) 51. 

39 Ibid., 38: ‘do das gesahen die da waren do wurden sv bevangen mit grossem wun- 
der vnd sprachen vnder ein ander ..! 

4 The use in the Liege Harmony of parataxis where in Hebrew the waw-consecuti- 
vum is used is ubiquitous: Matt 3.15 (cited in the 1989 review); 22.7; Luke 10.33-34; John 
4.73 4.16; 4.17, etc. 
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(6) Matt 8.29 


Greek: kai idovd Expafav Aéyovrec, Ti hiv Kal coi, vié tod Jeoð; HAVEc 

wde npó katpo? Bacavioaı Hudc (8.30) fjv dé nakpav an’ abtov &yéAn 
xolpwv noÀAGQv Bookopuévn. (8.31) oi 62 Saipoves mapeKdAovv adtov 
héyovtec, Ei &xQáAAetc rjuác, andotetrov hdc eis tiv ayéAnv vàv 
xolpwv. (8.32) Kai enev adtoic, “Yadyete. oi 5é &ed9dvtec anhAVov 
eig TODG xolpovc- 
And behold, they cried out, “What have you to do with us, O Son of 
God? Have you come here to torment us before the time?’ (8.30) Now 
a herd of many swine was feeding at some distance from them. (8.31) 
And the demons begged him, ‘Tf you cast us out, send us away into the 
herd of swine? (8.32) And he said to them, ‘Go. So they came out and 
went into the swine; 

Shem-Tob: Then they cried out to him saying: What is between you and 
us, Jesus son of God? Have you come before the time to grieve us and to 
destroy us? Jesus said to them: Come out from there evil host. (Howard, 
37) 

Liege: [...] en ripen met groter stemmen aldus- wats ons metti ghemeine 

ihu des almechtegs gods sone? Du best comen ons quellen- vor onsen 
tyt- En ihc antwerdde den ghenen die dar sprac aldus- var ut onreine 
ghest [...] (Plooij, 115) 
[...] and [they] cried with a loud voice thus: What have we in common 
with thee, Jesus, son of the Almighty God? Thou art come to torment 
us before our time. And Jesus answered the one that spoke there thus: 
Go out, unclean spirit [...] 


The identical harmonization is found in Shem-Tob and the Liége Har- 
mony, combining elements from Matt 8.29-32, Mark 5.7, and Luke 8.28 
in a unique sequence. The elements are: 


(a) Matt 8.29 = 'us/we (plural) [Mark/Luke = ‘me’ (singular)] 

(b) Mark 5.7 or Luke 8.28 = ‘Jesus’ [Matthew = ‘you’ 

(c) Matt 8.29c = “Have you come ..? [Mark/Luke = T beseech you ..’] 

(d) omit Matt 8.30-31 

(e) Matt 8.32 = command in direct speech [Mark/Luke = indirect speech] 


This harmonization is found only in Shem-Tob, Liége, and four other 
members of the Western harmonized gospel tradition (Latin: Codices 
Fuldensis and Sangallensis; OHG: Codex Sangallensis; MHG: Zürich 
Harmony [dependent upon the Middle Dutch]). The harmonization 
does not occur in any Eastern witnesses; hence the tradition found 
in Shem-Tob is (1) exclusively Western, (2) unique to the Latin, OHG 
and Middle Dutch harmonized tradition, and (3) first found in Codex 
Fuldensis (copied in 546). 
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(7) Matt 20.34 

Greek: kai ed9Ewg àvéBAevav Kal r]koAob9noav avrà. 
And immediately they received their sight and followed him. 

Shem-Tob: Immediately they saw, and [they] praised God (Osb mm), 
and followed him (Howard, 101). 

Liege: [...] en si worden altehant siende en si volgden hem en lofden gode. 
(Plooij, 402). 
[...] and they became seeing at once, and they followed him and [they] 
praised God. 


The clause ‘glorifying God’ is from the Lucan parallel (18.43: 60&4Lwv 
tov 9edv)—but since Luke has one blind man and Matthew has two, 
the interpolation also requires modification of the number of the verb. 

Ihe sequence of the Liege Harmony (Matt 20.34c + Luke 18.43b) is 
also found in five other Western harmonies (Latin: Codices Fulden- 
sis and Sangallensis; OHG: Codex Sangallensis; Middle Italian: Tuscan 
Harmony; MHG: Zürich Harmony). The reading is, however, absent 
from the Eastern harmonized tradition. Therefore it cannot be claimed 
as a truly ‘primitive, Diatessaronic reading, for no evidence of it is found 
in the East; rather, the reading is part of the Western harmonized tradi- 
tion, traceable back to 546. The reading obviously stood in the Latin 
harmonized tradition, whence | it entered the OHG and Middle Dutch 
(and, from the Dutch, the MHG) traditions. 

While a critic might object that Shem-Tob places the interpolation 
before the verb ‘follow while the harmonies place it after, it must be 
pointed out that the only sources with this harmonization are those 
listed above. 


(8) Matt 9.24 


Greek: é\eyev, Avaywpeite, ob yàp ané9avev TO kopáctov dAAG Kadevdet. 
Kal kateyéAwv avdtod. 

He said, ‘Depart, for the girl is not dead but sleeping: And they laughed 
at him. 

Shem-Tob: He said to them: Go outside all of you and stop weeping be- 
cause the girl is asleep and not dead. But in their eyes he was as one 
who jests. They were saying: Have we not seen that she is dead? 

Liege: Den ghenen sprac ihc toe aldus waromme weendi en meslaett v 
gaet en wege- de yonfrowe en es nit doet mar si slaept en di dat hoerden 
bespotten ihesum want si wale wisten dat si doet was. (Plooij, 135) 
Jesus spoke to them thus: Why do ye weep and wail? Go away, the girl 
is not dead but she sleeps. And they that heard it mocked Jesus for they 
well knew that she was dead. 
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Once again Shem-Tob harmonizes Matthew, Mark, and Luke. ‘Weeping’ 
in direct speech comes either from Mark (5.39) or Luke (8.52). Yet Jesus’ 
command to ‘Go outside’ in direct speech is distinctly Matthean. But the 
observation that the crowd laughed at Jesus because they knew ‘that she 
was dead’ is uniquely Lucan (8.53). In addition to Shem-Tob, this harmo- 
nization is found in virtually identical form" in the Middle Dutch Liege 
Harmony and four other Western harmonies (Latin: Codices Fuldensis 
and Sangallensis; OHG: Codex Sangallensis; MHG: Zürich Harmony). 

The textual evidence affords a clear image of the source and trans- 
mission of this reading: it originated in the Latin harmonized gospel 
tradition (Codex Fuldensis is the oldest evidence). The OHG and the 
Middle Dutch traditions acquired the reading from their Latin Vorla- 
gen; the MHG manuscript inherited the reading from its Middle Dutch 
Vorlage. The reading is exclusively Western. 


(9) Matt 20.1 


Greek: Opoía yap Eotıv f| Bacıkeia TWwv obpavóv ... 
‘For the kingdom of heaven is like ..! 

Shem-Tob: After that Jesus said to his disciples (TADS yw Jar arn): 
"Ihe kingdom of heaven is like ..? (Howard, 97) 

Liége: dar na so sprac hi noch ene ghelikenesse en seide aldus Ghelijc es 
hemelrike ... (Plooij, 368) 
After that he spoke yet a parable and said thus: "Ihe kingdom of heaven 
is like ..? 


Both Shem-Tob and the Liege Harmony (1) provide a chronological 
marker (‘After’), and (2) identify who spoke (Tesus'/'he), and do so in a 
virtually identical manner. The reading in Liege Harmony is, however, 
longer, going on to mention ‘yet a/another parable. Liéges longer read- 
ing is once again paralleled in the MHG Zürich Harmony: ‘dar na seite 
er ein gelichnisse.*? More interesting, however, is the fact that for the 
first time an Eastern harmonized document also gives a similar read- 
ing: the Persian Harmony states that “He proposed another parable and 
said.* This reading is lacking in all other sources consulted. 

The conjunction of Eastern and Western members of the harmo- 
nized gospel tradition (viz. the Persian, Liege, and Zürich Harmonies) 


^ The sole difference is the order of terms in Jesus’ direct speech: *weep-go' in the 
harmonies, ‘go-weep’ in Shem-Tob. 

4 Diatessaron Theodiscum, 91. 

4 G. Messina, ed., Diatessaron Persiano (BibOr 14; Roma, 1951) 227. I thank Dr. Pe- 
ter Joosse of Frankfurt for translating the Persian. 
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suggests that the words ‘a [another ?] parable’ and ‘he said’ stood in 
the Diatessaron. Although no Latin witness extant today contains it, we 
may be quite certain that it stood in the Liege Harmony’s Latin Vorlage, 
for not only is that Liege’s ancestry, but also because the Liege and Per- 
sian Harmonies contain other unique agreements (due, of course, to 
their relationship to the Diatessaron). 

The chronological marker ‘after’ (found in the Liege and Zürich Har- 
monies, and in Shem-Tob) is, however, unique to the Western, Middle 
Dutch tradition. Therefore, while the kernel of this interpolation ap- 
pears to stem from the Diatessaron (and, therefore, be truly ‘primitive’), 
the specific form in which it occurs in Shem-Tob is closest to the form 
found in the Middle Dutch tradition (with the chronological marker 
'after) and not the form found in the Diatessaron (which appears to 
have contained the word ‘parable, but lacked 'after"). 


(10) Matt 3.9 


Greek: Tlatépa £youev tov ABpadu. 

“We have Abraham [as] father: 
Shem-Tob: ‘Abraham is our father (O7728 12728)’ (Howard, 11) 
Liége: onse vader es abraham (Plooij, 42) 

‘Our father is Abraham? 


Howard's English translation unnecessarily inverts the nouns in Shem- 
Tobs nominal sentence; there is no reason not to translate the sentence 
as ‘Our father is Abraham? 

Shem-Tob’s nominal sentence agrees with the older Middle Dutch 
Liege Harmony. Both lack an equivalent for the verb éyouev (‘we have’), 
which also supplies the sentences subject. To compensate, both have 
added a modifying pronoun to ‘father’ (a suffix pronoun in the case 
of the Hebrew: 13°- [‘our’]). In essence, Liege presents the same nomi- 
nal sentence as Shem-Tob, save that it has the copula (Middle Dutch, 
like all Western languages, lacks nominal sentences). Although Liéges 
reading is absent from all other Western harmonies, it is—as one might 
expect, because of its distinctive Semitic syntax—found in all versions 
of the Syriac (Syr**P^: soie e dur’ or: Father/is/to-us/ Abraham 
[note that the Syriac, just like Liége, has the copula]), and also in the 
Arabic Harmony. 

It is possible that here, for the first time, we have stumbled upon a 
reading which may be ‘primitive; for it occurs in both the Eastern and 
Western branches of the harmonized gospel tradition, but in no other 
sources. It is therefore probable that this is the reading of the second- 
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century Diatessaron of Tatian. The Semitic character of the reading— 
quite unnatural in a work composed in a Western language— supports 
this. The Liege Harmony presumably inherited this reading from its 
Latin Vorlage. All other Western gospel harmonies have lost this read- 
ing, presumably through “Vulgatization. 

This reading perfectly illustrates what your author meant when he 
wrote in 1989: ‘Shem-Tobs Matthew contains many interesting read- 
ings, some of which, when and only when corroborated by ancient wit- 
nesses, may be judged “primitive” + 

These ten readings (to which may be added eleven readings from 
the 1989 review, and between thirty and thirty-three from just four of 
Howard's lists) are irrefutable evidence of a unique, close textual link be- 
tween Shem-Tobs Hebrew Matthew and the medieval harmonized gospel 
traditions which are found in the Middle Dutch Liege Harmony. More 
parallels are to come. 


44 Petersen, JBL 108 (1989) 725. Note that the mere presence of a reading in Shem- 
Tob and an ancient source is not sufficient to make such a claim; only if the reading 
were absent from other intervening sources can such an argument be mounted. (This 
is, of course, the one of the major flaws in Howard’s—and, as we will presently see, 
Shedingers—work.) In the case of the Diatessaron, very precise criteria exist for gaug- 
ing what is likely to be a Diatessaronic reading and what is not. Developed over eighty 
years of research, these criteria have three requirements: (1) the reading must be in 
both the Eastern and Western harmonized traditions (Readings 1-8 fail this test); (2) 
the reading must not be found in sources unrelated to the harmonized tradition (e.g., 
the Greek MS tradition or Fathers), from which members of the harmonized tradition 
might have acquired it; and (3) the genre of all the sources with the reading should be a 
gospel harmony or show evidence of contact with the harmonized tradition. Reading 
10 satisfies these criteria. (For the history of the development of the criteria, a fuller 
explanation, and examples of their application, see Petersen, Tatian’s, 164, 222, 253-4, 
319, 327, 342, 358-425.) 

It must be cautioned that finding the occasional ‘ancient’ Diatessaronic reading here 
and there in a document does not make the document itself ‘ancient —as Howard (and 
Shedinger) is wont to do. For example, Readings 1-8 are found only in Western mem- 
bers of the harmonized tradition; indeed, many occur only in the Middle Dutch tradi- 
tion. These particular readings are neither ‘ancient’ nor Diatessaronic, despite the fact 
that they stand in the Liege Harmony, a document which elsewhere contains genuine 
Diatessaronic readings. And even when a Diatessaronic reading is found in the Liége 
harmony, it must be remembered that the reading comes only from Liége’s Latin Vor- 
lage—which, in turn, only stands at the end of a long chain of transmission extending 
back to the second-century Diatessaron. The same applies to Shem-Tob: its text is only 
‘ancient’ where Diatessaronic readings can be documented—and even then it must be 
remembered that they have entered Shem-Tob from no more exotic a source than the 
medieval Latin manuscript from which the translator of Shem-Tob’s Hebrew Matthew 
worked. 
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Howard’s inadequate analysis of Shem-Tobs Vorlage has had conse- 
quences. One has been Shedinger’s article. Shedinger’s research was not 
thorough enough to notice the 1989 review, and his knowledge of the 
transmission-history of the gospels is on a par with Howard’s. The re- 
sults are predictable. 

Shedinger asserts that in the fourteenth century ‘the only Greek 
manuscripts available to [Shem-Tob] would have likely contained a 
Byzantine Imperial type of text.# This is demonstrably false. Codex 
Bezae was apparently taken to the Council of Trent (1545, about 150 
years after Shem- Tob), suggesting that it was known and respected;*° 
even more devastating, Shedinger has not noticed that a third of the 
parallels he presents are contained in a single medieval Greek manu- 
script, MS 700 (11th cent.). 

Shedinger presumes to exclude the possibility of a Latin Vorlage by 
stating: ‘Howard has already shown that the Shem-Tob text is | not a 
translation from the Vg. But does not Shedinger realize that numer- 
ous Latin texts other than the Vulgate circulated in the middle ages? 
What of the Latin separate gospel text, containing many agreements 
with the Liege Harmony, which Isaac Velasquez used in Spain in 946 as 
his exemplar for translating the gospels into a Semitic language? What of 
Codex Colbertinus (MS c), copied in the twelfth or thirteenth century? 
What of the Latin gospel harmonies Berlin Phillipps 1707, Leipzig Cod. 
lat. 192, and Munich Clm. 10 025, all copied in the thirteenth century 
and all related to the Western harmonized gospel tradition?4* What of 
the Latin gospel harmony commented upon by Zacharias Chrysopoli- 
tanus, which obviously circulated c. 1150 (and which may have a paral- 
lel with Reading 3)? What of the lost Latin exemplar from which the 
Middle Dutch archetype of the Liege Harmony was translated c. 1225? 
Although some (but not all) of these Latin sources are lost, all of them 
have left offspring; and through an examination of these offspring, the 
textual complexion of their lost Latin exemplars can be determined. 
Might Shem-Tob be related to any of these? Shedinger does not even 
ask the question, let alone answer it. 


^ Shedinger, 58. 

46 C£. D. C. Parker, Codex Bezae (Cambridge, 1992) 283. 

47 Shedinger, 58, n. 4. 

^5 H. J. Vogels, Beiträge zur Geschichte des Diatessaron im Abendland (NTS 8.1; 
Miinster, 1919). 
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Shedinger divides his nine parallels between Shem-Tob and P“ into 
‘strong’ (nos. 1-5) and ‘not as strong” (nos. 6-9) readings.*? But Shedinger 
merely repeats Howard's errors. (1) Shedinger ignores the elementary 
text-critical dictum that one does not base arguments on omissions; he 
is also unaware that Shem-Tob is an abbreviating text. The result is that 
three of his five 'strong' readings are omissions. (2) Only one of Shed- 
inger’s five ‘strong’ parallels compares 9*s Matthew with Shem-Tobs 
Matthew; of his total of nine parallels, only two compare *'s Matthew 
with Shem-Tobs Matthew. All the remaining parallels are drawn from 
Ps Marcan or Lucan text, for no more profound a reason than that 
the fragmentary state of the papyrus means the Matthean parallel is 
missing! (3) Most astonishing of all, not a single one of Shedingers nine 
readings is unique to D^ and Shem-Tob. All of his parallels are found in 
Greek and/or Latin manuscripts; one is even found in the Vulgate, and 
two more are the reading of the textus receptus. Below are Shedinger's 
five ‘strong’ readings. 


S-1: At Matt 7.11, Shem-Tob reads '[his] good spirit’ (2107 1779) instead 
of ‘good things’ (&ya9à); at Luke 11.13 D^ reads nveðpa | &ya96v. Prob- 
lems: (A) Shedingers P“ evidence is Lucan, not Matthean, where the 
papyrus is defective, (B) Shedinger himself informs us that in Matthew 
the identical variant, ‘spiritum bonum; is found in a Vulgate (!) manu- 
script (he does not specify which one, but it is Willelmo [dated 1245 
(!)]). (C) At Luke 11.13, the Vulgate (!) and Vetus Latina MS aur read 
‘spiritum bonum’—just like p^ 


S-2: At Luke 10.14, D^ omits ‘judgement’ as does Shem-Tob at Matt 11.22. 
Problems: (A) The reading is an omission. (B) Shedinger compares *'s 
Luke with an ostensibly Matthean text (Shem-Tob); one needs to see 
the same omission in P*”s Matthew. (C) Shedinger himself notes that in 
Luke MSS D 472 1009 1241, Vetus Latina MSS e d l, and the Adysh codex 
all contain the same omission. 


S-3: At Luke 11.33, P“ omits ‘under a basket, as does Shem-Tob at Matt 
5.15. Problems: (A) the reading is an omission, (B) it is found in Luke, 
not Matthew, and (C) Shedinger himself informs us it is also omitted in 
Luke in (among more than twenty Greek MSS): D^ LT E 0124 f 700 (!) 
1241 2148 Syr?" Sah Arm Geo. 


49 Shedinger, 67. 
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Unbeknownst to Shedinger, he has found another parallel between 
Shem-Tob and the Liege Harmony. Shedinger lists Shem-Tobs se- 
quence as (a) Matt 5.15/Luke 11.33, (b) Luke 11.33, (c) an item unique to 
Shem-Tob, (d) Matt 5.15/Luke 11.33, and finally (e) Matt 5.15. Save for 
the omission of the unique item (c) and a short interpolation at the end 
of (a), Shem-Tobs sequence (a)-(b)-(d)-(e) is identical with the Liege 
Harmony (Plooij, 67). 


S-4: At Mark 9.2a, P“ interpolates And while they were praying”; Shem- 
Tob has a similar interpolation at Matt 17.1. Problems: (A) Shedinger 
compares P®’s Mark with an ostensibly Matthean text: what we need 
is D^s Matthew with this interpolation. (B) Once again, Shedinger ac- 
knowledges that, in addition to ^, this same interpolation is found in 
Mark in manuscripts W © f? 28 472 543 565! 

Unbeknownst to Shedinger, he has found another agreement be- 
tween Shem-Tob and the Liége Harmony, for at Matt 171 the Middle 
Dutch manuscript reads: “And while he was doing his prayer, he was 
transfigured ..? (Plooij, 265)—an exact parallel with Shem-Tobs ‘And 
while he was praying, he was ... (Liéges parallel is better than P**s, 
which reads: ‘while they were praying’). 


S-5: At Matt 26.3 Shem-Tob and P“ both omit ‘and the scribes (N.B.: 
this is Shedinger’s first comparison of Ps text of Matthew with Shem- 
Tob). But problems remain: (A) The reading is an | omission. (B) Shed- 
inger himself admits that the omission is also found in ‘a wide array 
of other witnesses —among which are eight Vetus Latina manuscripts, 
including g' (8th/oth cent.). 


This exhausts Shedinger’s self-characterized ‘strong’ evidence; his ‘not 
as strong’ readings follow. 


S-6: In Matt 26.23a Shem- Tob and P“ invert the standard word order 
from pet &uo0 tv xeipa to tiv xeipa uer &uob. But problems remain. 
Shedinger fails to disclose that this same inversion is also found in P” 
D © 700 (!) d Syr**?j Sah Boh Geo!.5° 

Unbeknownst to Shedinger, the Liege Harmony also gives this read- 
ing (‘sine hant met mi, ‘his hand with me’ [Plooij, 641])! Ignorant of this 


5° S. C. E. Legg, ed., Nouum Testamentum Graece ... Euangelium secundum Mat- 
thaeum (Oxonii, 1940) ad loc. 
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medieval parallel, Shedinger writes: ‘It is possible that Shem-Tob’s word 
order is original and gave rise to the same word order in P*.5' 


S-7: At Luke 12.4, Shedinger argues that P*”s reading ntondfite (against 
the standard qofi9fqre) is closer to Shem-Tob’s rien at Matt 10.28 
than is qopn9fqre. Problems: (A) Shedinger is comparing Luke with 
Matthew. (B) There is no need to question Shedinger's analysis of the 
translation equivalencies, for "'s Lucan reading is also found in MS 
700—as were Shedinger’s readings nos. 3 and 6! This means that three of 
Shedinger’s nine readings are in a single eleventh-century manuscript! 
Why, then, has Shedinger asserted that ‘the only Greek manuscripts 
available to [Shem-Tob] would have contained a Byzantine Imperial 
type of text’? 


S-8: At Luke 10.15, Shedinger likens "s kataßıßaod9non (‘you will be 
made to go down) to Shem-Tobs "mN (‘you will be brought down’) 
at Matt 11.23. Problems: (A) He is comparing Luke with Matthew; (B) 
Shedinger himself acknowledges, ‘Of course, kavapipao9rjor is the 
Majority Text reading in both Matthew and Luke? There is, therefore, 
no need to question Shedinger’s analysis of the translation equivalen- 
cies of Shem-Tobs very mixed Hebrew (which Howard described as 
‘standard biblical Hebrew with a mixture of Mishnaic Hebrew and even 
late medieval vocabulary’), for the reading of P” is also that of the 
textus receptus in both gospels. 

It must be noted that the Liege Harmony’s reading (‘du sout genedert 
werden: ‘you shall be lowered’ [Plooij, 150]) appears closer to Shem- 
Tobs reading than does that of D^/textus receptus. 


S-9: Shedinger compares "s interpolation of the word ‘great’ in Luke 
13.19 with Shem-Tobs ‘a great tree’ (Matt 13.32). Problems: (A) Com- 
paring Luke with an ostensibly Matthean text, and (B) the fact, which 
Shedinger himself points out, that )*"s reading in Luke is not only iden- 
tical with two Vetus Latina manuscripts (c m), but also with the textus 
receptus! 

Unbeknownst to Shedinger, he has pointed to yet another parallel 
between Shem-Tob and the Liége Harmony: ‘en alst op wast so werdet 
groet' (‘and when it grows up it becomes great/big’; Plooij, 171). 


5: Shedinger, 67. 
5 Ibid., 68. 
5 Howard?, 178; cf. the quotation, supra, n. 10. 
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Summarizing, then: (1) Three of Shedinger' five ‘strong’ readings are 
omissions. (2) Only two of his nine readings compare "'s Matthew 
with Shem-Tob's Matthew. (3) Every reading he presents is also found 
among standard Greek and/or Latin manuscripts, including the Vul- 
gate and the textus receptus. In short, nothing in Shedinger's readings 
suggests even the slightest link between Shem- Tob and *— much less, 
as Shedinger put it in the pages of this journal, that his readings ‘give 
us reason to consider the idea that the Shem- Tob text may retain very 
ancient readings of synoptic source material. 

Shedinger' article is not without benefit, however. The acid test of 
any theory is how it performs on sets of datum not selected by the the- 
orys proponent. We have already seen how the theory of a common 
Shem-Tob/Liege Vorlage fared on Howard's lists: about half of the read- 
ings selected by Howard had parallels in the Liége Harmony. Now Shed- 
inger has provided us with another list upon which to test the theory. 
Ihe results are identical with those from Howard' lists: about half of 
the readings selected by Shedinger have parallels in the Liége Harmony. 


V. The Vorlage of Shem-Tobs Hebrew Matthew 
The context is circumscribed by the following facts: 


(1) Numerous Latin harmonies circulated during the period 550-1500. 

(2) The Liege Harmony’s Latin Vorlage is one of these harmonies. 

(3) Latin-to-Semitic-language translations were being executed in 
Spain during this period. 

(4) Atleast one such translation (Isaac Velasquez) was made from a 
Latin separate-gospel text which had numerous agreements with the 
Liége Harmony. 


This establishes that a Latin text of the separate gospels, with a text-type 
related to that found in the Liége Harmony, was known in Spain in the 
tenth century.5 

Turning to Shem-Tob, we know that: 


(5) Numerous distinctive—often absolutely unique— textual links ex- 
ist between Shem- Tob and the Middle Dutch harmonized gospel 


54 Shedinger, 67. 
5 Cf. supra, n. 26. 
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tradition, just as they do between Isaac Velasquez’s translation and 
the Middle Dutch tradition. 

(6) A Middle Dutch-to-Hebrew translation (or a Hebrew-to-Middle 
Dutch translation) is precluded. 


One is forced to conclude that the Vorlage of Shem-Tob’s Hebrew Mat- 
thew was a medieval Latin manuscript of the separate gospels, whose text 
had been profoundly influenced by the same harmonized gospel tradition 
found in the Middle Dutch family of harmonies. 

The date of this translation into Hebrew must be relatively late (say, 
1100-1200), for many of the distinctive readings (e.g., Readings 1 & 
2 [the glosses on eunuchs and ‘the humble, found only in the Liege 
Harmony]) are clearly Western and late (c. 1280 [the date of the Liege 
Harmony]). 

Future attempts to stipulate Shem-Tobs Vorlage cannot—as Howard 
and Shedinger have done—ignore the unambiguous, irrefutable textual 
links between this Hebrew text and the Middle Dutch harmonized gos- 
pel tradition; rather, they must explain these textual links in a man- 
ner consistent with the known Vorlage of the Middle Dutch tradition 
and the documented practice in Spain, during this period, of making 
translations into Semitic languages from Latin exemplars of the sepa- 
rate gospels influenced by the same harmonized gospel tradition found 
in the Middle Dutch Liege Harmony. 


56 This solution not only accounts for the parallels with the Liege Harmony, but 
also explains many of Shem-Tobs distinctive features: the harmonizations, 'Semitisms, 
and parallels with the Gospel of Thomas, the Pseudo-Clementines, and the Vetus Syra. 
All of these features are common to the entire Western harmonized gospel tradition, and 
have been noted in the literature for decades. The facility with which our solution—in 
a single stroke—explains all these distinctive features confirms the conclusion already 
reached on the basis of the parallels with the Liege Harmony. 

57 W. Horbury, in an Appendix entitled “The Hebrew Text of Matthew in Shem Tob 
ibn Shaprut’s Eben Bohan; in W. C. Davies and D. C. Allison, A Critical and Exegeti- 
cal Commentary on the Gospel according to Saint Matthew 3, Commentary on Matthew 
XIX-XXVIII (ICC; Edinburgh, 1997) 729-38, examines seven readings which Howard 
used to show the evolution of the Hebrew Matthew tradition. Horbury's conclusions— 
reached independently, with different readings, and with different evidence (most no- 
tably Horbury’s mastery of medieval Hebrew literature)—are in agreement with our 
own, to wit: <.. their [the deviating readings in the Hebrew Matthews] origin seems 
likely to lie in the Latin textual tradition’ (p. 731), and ‘Much in [Shem-Tob’s] Hebrew 
Matthew ... points to medieval origin' (p. 738). (Ihe author is indebted to the journal’s 
anonymous reader of this article and Prof. H. J. de Jonge of Leiden who independently 
called his attention to Horbury's study.) 
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Postscript 


In November 1997, twenty-two file-card drawers filled with 7 x 10 cm. 
slips of paper came into the possession of two members of our research 
team at the Netherlands Institute for Advanced Studies. Written by An- 
ton Baumstark, each slip logs a variant from a text related to the gos- 
pel harmony tradition. Hundreds of the slips record variants in Isaac 
Velasquez’s Arabic gospel translation. The comprehensiveness and ac- 
curacy of the collations are unknown. Nevertheless, other than the un- 
edited manuscripts of Velasquez, they are our only access to Velasquez’s 
text of Matthew. With the assistance of our Arabist, Dr. Peter Joosse, the 
ten readings in this article were compared with these slips. At least six 
agreements appeared; here, however, we restrict ourselves to presenting 
only those which are unique (i.e., not found in the texts and editions 
listed in the article [cf. supra, in the text, at n. 33]). 

At Reading 2 (Matt 11.25: babes] the humble), Velasquez, just like 
Shem-Tob, substitutes ‘the humble’ (Arb: al-mutawadi*ina) for babes. 
The Liege Harmony—the only other known Matthean text to read ‘the 
humble’—conflates the two readings. 

At Reading 8 (Matt 9.24), there is also a new, unique parallel between 
just Velasquez and Shem-Tob: both invert the order of ‘not dead but 
sleeping’ to ‘sleeping but not dead‘ 

No other sources are known to have these readings. This is textual 
evidence of a unique connection not just between Shem-Tob and Ve- 
lasquez’s Arabic gospel translation, but also among Shem-Tobs Hebrew 
Matthew, the Middle Dutch Liege Harmony, and the Arabic gospel 
translation of Isaac Velasquez. The most satisfactory explanation for 
these agreements is, as already suggested, a common Latin Vorlage. 
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EPHREM SYRUS AND THE VENERABLE BEDE 
DO EAST AND WEST MEET? 


I. Introduction 


More than a century ago, in 1895, J. Rendel Harris noted ‘some curi- 
ous coincidences between the Ephrem Commentary [on the Diatessa- 
ron] and the Commentaries ofthe Venerable Bede, which suggest that 
the extreme East and West are in contact at some unknown Patristic 
point! 

Harris proceeded to list nine agreements between Bede's commen- 
tary on Luke and Moesinger’s Latin translation of the Armenian version 
of Ephrem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron (the Syriac original would 
not be discovered until the early 1950s, and published only in 1963). 
Consider three of Harris’ examples: 

At Luke 1,13, in his commentary on Luke, Bede remarks: 


lohannes ergo interpretatur in quo est gratia uel domini gratia.” 


John then is rendered: ‘in whom is grace; or grace of the Lord. 


Ephrem, according to the Syriac, remarks in his Commentary on the 
Diatessaron, apud Luke 1,13: 


... lohannes, nomen quod indicat indigentiam misericordiae. 


... John, a name which means ‘need of grace/mercy. 


Although the explanation of the name of John the Baptist is not identi- 
cal, it is very similar, and one can see why Harris’ interest was piqued.* 


1 J. R. Harris, Fragments of the Commentary of Ephrem Syrus upon the Diatessaron 
(London 1895), p. 98. 

2 Bede, in Lucam I (Bedae Opera, Pars 11.3 [In Marci Evangelium Expositio, In Lucae 
Evangelium Expositio], ed. D. Hurst, CChr.SL 120 [Turnholti 1960], p. 25, lines. 229-30). 

3 Ephrem, Comm. Diat. 1.20 (Saint Ephrem, Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant, 
texte syriaque, ed. L. Leloir, CBM 8[a] [Dublin 1963], pp. 18-19). 

^ The author is indebted to Prof. Tj. Baarda, of Amsterdam, for drawing his atten- 
tion to the presence of this same definition of the name John in other early Christian 
name lists; e.g., in Jerome’ Liber Interpretationis Hebraicorum Nominum (see P. de La- 
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The next example concerns Luke 1,40. Bede comments on the text “Et 
intravit in domum Zachariae, et salutavit Elisabeth .. as follows: 


Maria ad Elisabeth, dominus uenit ad Iohannem ... maiorumque humili- 
atio minorum est utique exaltatio.5 


Mary [went] to Elizabeth, the Lord went to John ... surely the humbling 
of the greater is the exaltation of the lesser ones. 


Harris compared this with Ephrem's remark, on the same passage, in 
the Commentary on the Diatessaron: 


Et iterum ascendit Maria ad Elisabeth quae minor (erat) ea, sicut Dominus 
noster ad Iohannem.$ 


And again [or: ‘another interpretation], Mary went up to Elizabeth, who 
(was) lesser than her, just like our Lord [went] to John. 


This time, the ‘lesson’ drawn from the text is identical, and the words 
very similar. Note that there are, in fact, actually two parallels here: first, 
the major figure goes to the minor figure; this juxtaposition is then ex- 
tended by a second parallel: a comparison is made between this visit of 
Mary to Elizabeth and 'the Lord' going to John (for baptism). 

Finally, concerning Luke 5,1, Bede writes: 


Duae naues secus stagnum positae circumcisionem et praeputium figurant. 


The two ships lying by the lake represent circumcision and foreskin. 


This Harris compared with Ephrem's Diatessaron commentary, V.18: 
Naves duae «repraesentant» circumcisionem et-praeputium.* 


"Two ships represent circumcision and foreskin. 


What could explain these rather striking—and certainly unexpected— 
agreements? Harris began by noting that some of Bede's sources are 
known: Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory the Great, Jerome and Origen 
(in Rufinus' Latin translation). Clearly Bede had drawn some of these 
ideas and images from earlier commentaries. Upon further investiga- 
tion, Harris found that one of his nine parallels appeared to have come 


garde, Onomastica Sacra 1,2 [Göttingen 1870], pp. 62, 69, 76 [reprinted in CChr.SL 72, 
pars L1 [Turnholti 1959], where the references are pp. 136, 146, 155]), and in various 
other name lists (cp. de Lagarde, pp. 174, 176, 179 [twice], 183, 193, 202-3). 

5 Bede, in Lucam I (Bedae Opera, CChr.SL 120, p. 35, lines 648-9). 

6 Ephrem, Comm. Diat. 1.27 (Saint Ephrem ..., CBM 8[a], pp. 28-29). 

7 Bede, in Lucam II (Bedae Opera, CChr.SL 120, p. 113, lines 540-1). 

8 Saint Éphrem, Commentaire de l'Évangile Concordant, texte syriaque [Manuscrit 
Chester Beatty 709]. Folios Additionnels, ed. L. Leloir, CBM 8[b] [Leuven 1990], pp. 50-51. 
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to Bede from a homily of Gregory the Great. But upon closer exami- 
nation, Harris found that this parallel could be traced back not just to 
Gregory, but further: to Origen’s 22nd Homily on Luke. As Harris put 
it: "Ihe coincidence is now not one between Bede (i.e. Gregory) and 
Ephrem, but between Origen and Ephrem’? 

Harris went on to note that (as in the three examples presented 
above) most of the parallels between Ephrem and Bede occurred in 
short, explanatory interpretations. Harris described them as 'constitut- 
ing a sort of Targum on the text. It was the high antiquity of some of 
these readings (some of them occur in sources like Origen and Aphra- 
hat) and their character (short explanatory notes) that led Harris to hy- 
pothesize that there must have been ‘a primitive Targum on the Gospel; 
from which Ephrem and Gregory had drawn their common images. 
Harris felt there was evidence for the existence of such a document in 
a passage in Origen’s 34th Homily on Luke. There, apropos of the 'Par- 
able of the Good Samaritan’ (Luke 10,25-37), Origen (in Rufinus Latin 
translation) reports that: 


Aiebat quidam de presbyteris, volens parabolam interpretari, hominem, 
qui descenderit, esse Adam, Hierusalem paradisum ..." 


Someone of the elders/presbyters, when he wished to explain the parable, 
said that the man who descended was Adam, Jerusalem [was] paradise ... 


The same interpretation was found in Bede.” Harris presumed that this 
explanation of the presbyter, which obviously antedated Origen, had 
been part of a written document, which was used by Origen—and oth- 
ers, such as Ephrem and Gregory the Great (or their predecessors). It 
was in this hypothesized document—which he called the “Targum of 
the Presbyters —that Harris found the explanation for the ‘many ... co- 
incidences in interpretations and glosses between Eastern and Western, 
and Syrian and non-Syrian fathers. 

Ephrem Syrus, of course, lived at the easternmost frontier of the Ro- 
man Empire, and wrote in Syriac. A 'theological star of the first mag- 
nitude, Ephrem was born about 306 in or near Nisibis, a city about 140 
miles due east of Edessa. Ordained a deacon, he gained fame not only 
for his piety and purity, but also for his metrical sermons and hymns, 


? Harris, Fragments, p. 99. 

1° Ibid., p. 100. 

" Origen, Hom. XXXIV.3 (Origene. Homélies sur S. Luc, edd. H. Crouzel, F. Four- 
nier, P. Périchon, SC 87 [Paris 1962], p. 402). 

? Bede, in Lucam III, at Lk. 10:30 (Bedae Opera, CChr.SL 120, p. 222, lines 2210-2215). 

5 Harris, Fragments, p. 101. 
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as well as prose compositions. During the repeated attempts (in 338, 
346, and 350) of the Sassanid king Shapur II to take Nisibis, Ephrem 
composed his "Nisibine Hymns’; when the city was finally ceded to the 
Persians in 363, Ephrem retreated to Edessa, the centre of Syrian Chris- 
tianity. It is thought he composed the majority of his works, includ- 
ing his famous Commentary on the Diatessaron, in Edessa. He died in 
Edessa in 373. 

Bede, however, lived at the other extreme of the Roman Empire, in 
Roman Britain, in comparative tranquility, and wrote in Latin. He has 
been called ‘the | foremost and most influential scholar from Anglo- 
Saxon England:^ Born about 673, near Wearmouth, in Northumbria, 
he was sent, at age seven, to the monastery of Wearmouth. At age six- 
teen (682) he moved to the abbey at Jarrow. There he remained until his 
death in 735. The only known excursions in an otherwise undisturbed 
life of study were brieftrips to Lindisfarne and York. The enduring fame 
of his Historia ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum has often obscured the fact 
that he wrote numerous commentaries, including one on each of the 
gospels. 

In the century since Harris’ observation linking these two great ex- 
egetes and commentators, little has been done, first, to see if other par- 
allels exist, and, second, if other parallels are found, to examine the 
means by which the agreements arose. Our study undertakes to per- 
form these two tasks. 


II. The Method 


Ephrem’s prose and metrical works constitute a prodigious volume of 
material: Beck’s edition of Ephrem’s hymns and sermons spans more 
than eighteen volumes in the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Ori- 
entalium; other editions exist as well, with different works. The Com- 
mentary on the Diatessaron is, however, a single work, available in the 
Syriac, in a modern edition. Since this was where Harris had first noted 
agreements between Ephrem and Bede, that is the sole Ephremic work 
examined. 


^ The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, edd. F. L. Cross and E. A. Living- 
stone (Oxford 19973), p. 177. 

5 His commentaries on Mark and Luke are available in a modern edition: Bedae 
Opera, Pars II, 3, ed. D. Hurst, CChr.SL 120 (Turnholti 1960), pp. 427-648 (Mark) and 
pp. 1-425 (Luke); his commentaries on Matthew and John are available in Migne, PL 92 
(Parisiis 1862), coll. 9-132 (Matthew) and coll. 633-938 (John). 
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Bede also had a large literary output. However, since the Diatessaron 
was a harmony of the four gospels, and since we have Bedes commen- 
taries on the four gospels, our examination was limited to his gospel 
commentaries. 

The method employed in our examination emphasized efficiency, 
rather then completeness. Using Ephrems commentary as our base, its 
gospel citations were looked up in the corresponding commentary of 
Bede. The explanation of the gospel text was then compared in the two 
commentaries, and agreements noted. Finally, after parallels had been 
identified, the equivalent commentaries of Bedes known sources (i.e., 
Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome and Origen) were examined for parallels 
at the passage being commented upon. 

Two caveats must be issued at the outset regarding these procedures. 
First, experience has shown that ancient and medieval Christian au- 
thors often trans|posed tropes. For example, Romanos the Melodist 
might borrow a trope that Ephrem employed in association with Jesus' 
baptism, but Romanos would then associate it with Jesus' death. How- 
ever, since our method compared the exegesis of identical gospel texts 
(e.g., Bede’s exegesis of Matt 8,3 with Ephrem’s exegesis of Matt 8,3), it 
would probably miss such transpositions. For example, if Ephrem used 
the ‘sea’ as an image of the ‘world’ in association with John 18,36 (‘my 
kingship is not of this world’), and Bede used the same image of the 
‘sea representing the ‘world; but in connexion with Matt 5,14 (“You are 
the light of the world ...’), then the similarity (both use the trope ‘sea 
to interpret ‘world’) would probably be overlooked. Second, because 
of our arbitrary restriction of our field of witnesses to Ephrem’s Com- 
mentary on the Diatessaron and Bede' four gospel commentaries, it is 
a certainty that we are overlooking many parallels in the remainder of 
these two prolific authors’ works. 

Our research independently identified Harris’ nine parallels, and 
also found new parallels. They are not numerous, but they are not neg- 
ligible, either. Below are five of these new parallels, as well as some notes 
on other minor textual agreements. In each exhibit, the text of Bede is 
presented first, followed by a translation; Ephrem’s text (in Leloir’s Latin 
translation) and an English translation follow. 


III. The Evidence 


EXHIBITS ı AND 2: Two parallels occur in that odd episode in Luke 
4,29-30, where Jesus is taken up to the mountain top to be thrown down 
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by the inhabitants of Nazareth, but then mysteriously ‘passes through the 
midst of them; and then ‘comes down’ into Capernaum. Bede remarks: 


... necdum locum passionis qui non in Nazareth sed Hierosolimis hostiarum 
sanguine figurabatur adierat sed nec hoc genus mortis qui crucifigendus a 
saeculo praeconabatur elegerat. Non igitur a Nazaraeis praecipitari non 
ab Hierosolimitis lapidari non inter pueros Bethleemitas ab Herode perimi 
non alia uel alia uoluit morte consummari." 

Bede, in Lucam II, (apud Luke 4,29-30, but linked with Luke 13,33) 


... he had not yet arrived at the place of the Passion—which was repre- 
sented by the blood of the sacrifices, not in Nazareth, but in Jerusalem— 
neither had he—of whom from eternity it was proclaimed that he should 
be crucified— chosen this mode of death. Therefore he did not want to be 
hurled down by the people of Nazareth, nor to be stoned by the people of 
Jerusalem, nor be killed by Herod among the boys of Bethlehem, nor to 
be finished off by one or the other kind of death. 


Ephrem writes: 


Nec occidit eum Herodes cum pueris bethlehemiticis, nec (occiderunt eum) 
Nazarei, quando praecipitarunt eum de monte, quia non habebat ille li- 
centiam extra lerusalem moriendi. ‘Neque, ait, oportet prophetam perire 
extra lerusalem." 

Ephrem Comm. Diat. XVIIL10o 


Herod did not kill him [Jesus] together with the boys of Bethlehem, 
nor (did) the people of Nazareth, when they hurled him down from the 
mountain, because he had not the freedom to die outside of Jerusalem. 
"No prophet; he says, 'ought to perish outside of Jerusalem: 


The first parallel in this passage is the fact that both Bede and Ephrem 
explicitly cite Herod, and his attempt to kill the baby boys in Bethlehem 
(Matt 2,16f.), and link that episode with the attempt of the Nazarenes to 
kill Jesus (Luke 4,29-30). 

A second parallel occurs when both writers link Luke 13,33 (for it 
cannot be that a prophet should perish away from Jerusalem’) with 
this Nazareth episode (Luke 4,29-30). The idea is implicit in Bede, who 
states that Jesus cannot die here at Nazareth, because ‘he had not yet 
arrived at the place of the Passion —which was ‘not in Nazareth, but 
Jerusalem: In Ephrem, the verse (Luke 13,33) is explicitly cited. 


16 Bedae Opera, CChr.SL 120, p. 109, lines 360-3. 

7 Saint Éphrem, Commentarie de l'Évangile concordant, version arménienne, ed. L. 
Leloir, CSCO 145 [Arm. 2], p. 186, lines 10-14 (this passage is preserved only in the 
Armenian recension of Ephrem’s commentary; the Syriac has a lacuna at this point: see 
Saint Ephrem ... texte syriaque, ed. L. Leloir, CBM 8[a], pp. 208-9). 
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EXHIBIT 3: When commenting on Matthew 6,10 (the Lord’s Prayer), 
Bede references the ‘angels’ who do the will of God in heaven: 


Fiat voluntas tua, sicut in coela et in terra’ Id est, sicut est in angelis volun- 
tas tua, qui sunt in caelis, ita fiat in hominibus, qui sunt in terra ...'? 
Bede, in Matt. I (apud Matt. 6,10) 


“Thy will be done in heaven as in earth! That is, as your will is in the an- 
gels who are in the heavens, so be it in men, who are on earth ... 


Ephrem does likewise: 


Fiant voluntates-tuae sicut in caelo, sicut perficiunt angeli voluntates-tuas, 
‘ita et in-terra' sint te sanctificantes.' 
Ephrem, Comm. Diat. VI.16a 


"Your will[s] be done as in heaven; just as the angels accomplish your 
will[s], ‘so also on earth’ they will be for you sanctifiers. 


EXHIBITS 4 AND 5: Two parallels occur in the exegesis of Luke 2,4. 
The first concerns the matter of genealogies, and the lack of a female 
genealogy for Mary. Bede remarks that it is ‘not in the habit of scrip- 
ture to construct genealogies of women; while Ephrem puts it slightly 
differently: he speaks, first, of the ‘silence’ of scripture about Marys ge- 
nealogy, and then goes on to remark that ‘if Scripture had been in the 
habit’ of creating female genealogies, then we might be justified in seek- 
ing one for Mary. While direct literary parallelism is not in evidence, 
the underlying idea—that a justification must be found for the lack of 
a genealogy for Mary, and the explanation is the fact that scripture ‘is 
silent’ about or ‘is not in the habit’ of giving womens genealogies—is 
identical. 

The second parallel here is the fact that both Bede and Ephrem go 
on to assert that Mary, too, was of the house of David. (This reading is, 
however, a well-attested variant in Luke 2,4: the abtóv of the Received 
Text becomes avtovc in Syr? Eph Aph 348 827 1216 1510 1579 and Vetus 
Latina MS e.?°) 


18 Migne, PL 92, col. 32D. 

9 Saint Ephrem ... Folios Additionnels, ed. L. Leloir, CBM 8[b], pp. 70-71. 

0 So the The New Testament in Greek. The Gospel according to St. Luke, Part I (Ox- 
ford 1984), apud Luke 2,4. Two other, similar agreements between Ephrem and Bede 
might initially suggest their use of the same deviating gospel text. (1) At Luke 9,58 (par. 
Matt 8,20), the text used by both appears to interpolate locum (‘non habebat locum’); (2) 
at Luke 3,22, both appear to omit sicut in the descent of the dove (‘in specie columbae). 
Both readings are, however, found in numerous other manuscripts and/or Patristic 
sources. See L. Leloir, Le témoignage d'Éphrem sur le Diatessaron, CSCO 227 [Subs. 19] 
(Louvain 1962), pp. 131, 105. A link is, therefore, questionable. 
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Here is Bedes text: 


Primo uidelicet ut per generationem Ioseph cuius Maria cognata erat Mar- 
iae quoque nosceretur origo. Neque enim moris est scripturae feminarum 
genealogiam texere. Nam et de utroque potest intellegi quod dicitur de 
domo Dauid.” 

Bede, in Lucam I (apud Luke 1,27) 


First so that through the descent of Joseph, to whom Mary was kindred, 
also the origin of Mary would be known. For it is not in accordance with 
the habit of Scripture to construct the genealogy of women. For what is 
said about the house of David can also be understood as applying to both 
of them. 


Now Ephrems text, for comparison: 


Et quod tacuit Scriptura (de Mariae genere, hoc est) quia generationes viro- 
rum numerat et computat. Si enim consuevisset (Scriptura) manifestare ge- 
nus ex matribus, iure aliquis quaereret genus Mariae ... Et ecce dixit (evan- 
gelista alio loco) de Iosepho et Maria, quod ambo de domo erant David? 

Ephrem, Comm. Diat. 1.25 


And as for the fact that Scripture has been silent (about Mary's family, 
that is) because it enumerates and computes the generations of men. For 
if it (Scripture) had been in the | habit of indicating the descent of people 
through their mothers, one would rightly look for the descent/family of 
Mary. And behold he says (i.e., the evangelist elsewhere) about Joseph 
and Mary that ‘they were both from the house of David. 


IV. Conclusions 


First, it is to be observed that, like most of the parallels Harris found, 
the parallels we discovered seem to consist of brief exegetical glosses 
on the gospel text. This consistency suggests that these are not chance 
agreements, but part of some sort of exegetical tradition—written or 
(in its earliest stages) oral. 

Second, we know from examination of Bede’s compositional tech- 
nique that he often used—without acknowledgement—the works of 
earlier exegetes. There are large blocks of Bede which have been bor- 
rowed, verbatim, from Gregory the Great and Ambrose. The corollary 
of this is that where we cannot identify or locate a source for Bede (as 
we cannot for most of our newly-found parallels), we should presume 


^ Bedae Opera, CChr.SL 120, pp. 30-31, lines 458-62. 
? Saint Éphrem ... texte syriaque, CBM 8[a], pp. 24-25. 
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that he is using some source, for that is his habit. Hence, the agreements 
are not chance occurrences. 

Ihe problem arises in constructing a likely scenario which would 
have led to the agreements between Ephrem and Bede. Harriss “Tar- 
gum of the Presbyters’ seems unlikely, for the evidence in Origen is 
feeble at best: Harris appears to have invented a source to solve the puz- 
zle. An examination of the historical context and evidence suggests a 
far more likely possibility. 

First, we must realize that cultural, literary, and scholarly contacts 
between East and West began in earliest Christianity, and continued 
until the age of Bede. We know, for example, that Anicet, bishop of 
Rome (and, therefore, pope) from 154 to 165, was a Syrian, born in Eme- 
sa. Later, Gennadius of Marseilles’ De viris inlustribus, composed in 
Latin between 461 and 469, mentions the Demonstrations of Aphrahat 
(which were composed in Syriac), and lists their titles. Syrian influence 
is also discernible in the foundation of a theological school in Rome 
by Pope Agapetus (535-536), patterned on the school of Nisibis. While 
in Constantinople, Junilius Africanus (fl. 550) took notes in Latin of a 
lecture delivered in Syriac by Paul of Nisibis, and later published them. 
Gregory of Tours’ Historia Francorum mentions the use of Syriac, Latin, 
and Hebrew in Orléans in 585, and goes on to describe the appointment 
of a Syrian businessman as bishop of Paris about 590. The Syrian bishop 
of Paris, says Gregory, immediately set about installing his Syrian coun- 
trymen as clerics in his diocese.” 

Because of this long, constant, and rather intimate contact between 
East and West, it seems probable that some sort of exegetical tradi- 
tion—in the form of glosses, a commentary or commentaries, or ser- 
mons—may be responsible for bequeathing these traditions to Bede. 

Until recently, such a suggestion had no factual foundation; such 
a source (or sources) would have been pure speculation. However, in 
1994, M. Lapidge and the late B. Bischoff published Biblical Commen- 
taries from the Canterbury School of Theodore and Hadrian.” The com- 
mentaries consist largely of glosses, whose genre is virtually identical 
with what we have found in common between Bede and Ephrem. These 


23 The evidence and references are collected in W. L. Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron. 
Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance, and History in Scholarship, VigChr.Supp 25 
(Leiden 1994), pp. 125, n. 159; 139, n. 212. 

24 CSASE 10 (Cambridge 1994). I am indebted to my good friend Dr. Sebastian 
Brock, of the Oriental Institute, Oxford, for drawing my attention to Lapidges work, 
and its significance for the matter of the relationship between Bede and Ephrem. 
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Canterbury commentaries can be traced to Theodore, archbishop of 
Canterbury from 668 to 690, and his companion, the abbot Hadrian (d. 
c. 709). And Iheodore was born in Tarsus, and may have visited Edessa 
before being posted to Canterbury by Pope Vitalian.* At one point the 
Canterbury biblical commentaries quote Ephrem by name, and show— 
here and there—acquaintance with things Syrian.” Together with a se- 
ries of apparently related glosses (now in Leiden, Cambridge, Fulda, 
Karlsruhe, and elsewhere”), we have here, then, a pre-Bede link be- 
tween East and West, whose genre and ‘Syrian’ content are congruent 
with the type of agreements between Ephrem and Bede logged by Har- 
ris and by our investigation. 

While the Canterbury commentaries are not the source of the com- 
mon readings between Ephrem and Bede (for they lack the readings we 
have discovered), they conclusively demonstrate that (1) Syrian exegeti- 
cal tropes—sometimes identified as such—were in circulation in Brit- 
ain in the seventh century; that (2) the genre of these tropes is identical 
with the genre of the parallels found between Ephrem and Bede; that 
(3) Ephrem was known and cited by name in Latin commentaries pro- 
duced in the Canterbury school in the seventh century; and that (4) a 
document like the one we hypothesized (in genre, scope, and sources) 
was the source for some of Bede's parallels with Ephrem | is not a hy- 
pothesis, for such a document exists. It is, therefore, likely that Bede ac- 
quired some of his parallels with Ephrem from a document akin to the 
Cambridge commentaries. Other parallels may have come from other 
intermediaries, such as Gregory the Great. The most striking realiza- 
tion, however, is that the East and West do not suddenly ‘meet’ in Bede 
and Ephrem, for—despite the common perception of much scholarship 
today—they had never been out of contact. 


23 On Theodore’s biography see Lapidge and Bischoff, Biblcal Commentaries, pp. 
5-81. On the alleged sojurn in Edessa, see esp. pp. 27-37. The link with Theodore turns 
on a supposed ‘report of personal observation’ (so Lapidge) on the size of cucumbers in 
Edessa. Your author regards the link as tenuous, and Theodore may never have been to 
Edessa. Nevertheless, it seems beyond dispute that the commentaries contain a stratum 
of material derived from Syria, Syriac, and/or Syrian sources. On Ephrem as a source of 
the Canterbury commentaries, see Lapidge and Bischoff, Biblical Commentaries, pp. 36, 
206, 234, 241, 402-3, and esp. pp. 35-37; more generally, on the commentaries’ links with 
Syria, see ibid., pp. 205, 233-40, 247, 442-3, 519, 521. 

26 See the preceding note. 

7 See J. D. Pheifer, "The Canterbury Bible Glosses: Facts and Problems, in Archbish- 
op Theodore. Commemorative Studies on his Life and Influence, ed. M. Lapidge, CSASE 
11 (Cambridge 1995), pp. 281-333. 
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CONSTRUCTING THE MATRIX OF 
JUDAIC CHRISTIANITY FROM TEXTS? 


I. The Problem 


One of the most embarrassing features of research into early Christian- 
ity is the short shrift given Judaic Christianity. W. H. C. Frend’s justly- 
praised The Rise of Christianity? is representative. Although more than 
a thousand pages in length, the index of this standard work contains no 
entry for the subject, and Frend’s chapters flow from “Jesus of Nazareth” 
(chapter two) to “Paul and the First Expansion, 30-65” (chapter three). 

A similar situation prevails in the Patrology of J. Quasten.* Although 
its four volumes contain over 2,000 pages, not a single article is devoted 
to an Eastern Father. And while the more recent Patrologie of B. Al- 
taner and A. Stuiber? includes articles on Aphrahat and Ephrem (both 
of whom betray the imprint of Judaic Christianity), the presence of 
these two lone Eastern fathers only highlights the imbalance between 
Graeco- Roman Christianity and Judaic Christianity. 


1 This study was completed while Fellow-in-Residence, 1997-98, at the Netherlands 
Institute for Advanced Studies (NIAS), in Wassenaar, the Netherlands. The kindness 
of the staff at NIAS and the excellent surroundings provided an ideal atmosphere for 
work. I especially appreciated the collegiality of the other five members of our team 
working on the text of the Gospel of John in the Diatessaron. 

? W.H. C. Frend, The Rise of Christianity, Philadelphia, 1984. 

? The closest one comes to a treatment of Judaic Christianity is in Frend's fourth 
chapter (“Ihe Christian Synagogue, 70-135"), but even here the focus is on Greek 
sources and on the relationship between Hellenistic Jews and Gentile Christians. In the 
"Bibliography" at the end of this chapter, Frend notes that the period is "lengthy and 
difficult" (p. 151); but then he cites only one study (he terms it “key”) for this "lengthy" 
period—J. Daniélou, The Theology of Jewish Christianity, London, 1964 (original French 
edition: Paris, 1958)—whose defects he also enumerates. One might have hoped that 
more attention would have been given to such a "lengthy and difficult" —not to men- 
tion important—period. The fact that Frend can find only one study—and a flawed one, 
at that—for this period reinforces our point. 

4 J. Quasten, Patrology, 4 vols., Utrecht, 1950 (originally published without vol. 4)— 
reprinted and augmented with a fourth volume, Westminster, MD, 1983-1986. 

5 B. Altaner-A. Stuiber, Patrologie, Freiburg, 1980°. 

$ For information on Eastern Fathers, one must turn to specialized studies: for the 
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What can explain this dearth of tools and studies? Why has this cru- 
cially important subject—which encompasses the genesis of Christian- 
ity and its most ancient theology—been so ignored? 

The reasons are numerous and not hard to discover. First, there is the 
theological problem created by acknowledging Judaic Christianity as the 
earliest legitimate form of Christianity. Such an acknowledgement chal- 
lenges the legitimacy of all Christian groups extant | today, for they also 
claim to be the direct heirs of earliest Christianity.” In the early centuries 
of Christianity, when Judaic Christianity still existed, the Great Church's 
response was destruction and persecution.’ After it had been extermi- 
nated, the Great Church simply passed over Judaic Christianity in silence. 

Another very significant reason for ignoring Judaic Christianity has 
been anti-Semitism. Whether sacred (and it infects the New Testament as 
well as all Christian groups) or secular, it has profoundly colored virtually 
every corner of Western scholarship, especially church history and New 
Testament studies. It is self-evident that a person steeped in anti-Semi- 
tism is hardly likely to investigate Judaic Christianity. And in the unlikely 
event that such a person should undertake an investigation, the result 
would be nothing more than the distillate of two millennia of prejudice. 

Another reason for neglecting Judaic Christianity has been aca- 
demic hegemony. Almost without exception, Western historians and 
philosophers have regarded Christianity as a point on the straight line 
of Western civilization, a line which stretches from Athens and Plato to 
Rome and Aquinas and, finally, to Marburg and Tillich. Judaic Chris- 


Syrian Fathers: A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, Bonn, 1922; for Arabic 
Writers: G. Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, 5 vols., Vaticana, 1944- 
1953 (Studi e Testi 118, 133, 146, 147, 172). 

7 This sort of tension between Judaic Christianity and other forms of Christianity— 
especially Western, Gentile, Pauline Christianity—is nothing new: St. Paul's numerous 
attempts to legitimize his vocation (compare Rom 1:1; 1 Cor 1:1; Gal 1:2, 11-12; etc.), and 
the antipathy with which he regards the "leaders" and "pillars" in Jerusalem (Gal 2:2, 6, 
9), are the first hint of the danger Judaic Christianity poses to Western (and, therefore, 
Pauline) Christianity. 

* To "Judaize" was tantamount to heresy. It is not by chance that only fragments of 
the Judaic Christian gospels (the Gospel according to the Ebionites; the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews; the Gospel according to the Nazoraeans) survive—the documents must 
have been subject to systematic destruction (compare the systematic destruction of 
copies ofthe Diatessaron by the bishop of Cyrrhus, Theodoret, in the early fifth century 
[Haereticarum fabularum compendium 1.20 (Patrologia Graeca 83:372)]). The Church 
historian Socrates Scholasticus recounts the measures John Chrysostom (Historia eccle- 
siastica 6.11 [Patrologia Graeca 67:805A]) and Nestorius (Historia ecclesiastica 7.29 | Pa- 
trologia Graeca 67:697C]) took against the Quartodecimans (a group which followed 
the Judaic-Christian practice of keeping Passover). 
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tianity— which is Semitic in language, character, sensibility, theology, 
and history—is incompatible with this neat, linear schematic; conse- 
quently, it has been marginalized. 

Another reason for ignoring Judaic Christianity is less sinister. 
Since Christianity became so preponderantly a Western religion, stu- 
dents (some of whom later become scholars) are much more likely to 
learn Greek and Latin rather than Hebrew and Syriac. Editions, mono- 
graphs, and tools (such as concordances) are much more likely to con- 
cern themselves with Augustine or Aquinas rather than | Aphrahat or 
Ephrem. This is, of course, a vicious circle, for the tools necessary to 
make a field attractive to the aspirant will never be created unless some- 
one is brave enough to enter the field and start creating them. 

Finally, there is one more reason for the scant attention accorded 
Judaic Christianity, and that is the alleged lack of information—espe- 
cially textual information—about it. This can best be illustrated by an 
example. A recent monograph lamented the fact that the Judaic-Chris- 
tian gospels “tell[s] us nothing about Jewish-Christian relations”; the 
monograph drew attention to the fact that these fragments contained 
no “criticism of the temple cultus?’ 

Both ofthese assertions are simply false. Fragment six (in Hennecke- 
Schneemelcher’s numbering'?) of the Gospel according to the Ebionites, 
transmitted by Epiphanius, reads as follows: 


As their [the Ebionites] Gospel mentioned [previously] says: “I have 
come to abolish sacrifices, and if you do not cease from sacrificing, the 
wrath will not cease from you? (Epiphanius, Panarion 30.14.5)" 


It is self-evident that this fragment contains criticism of the Temple cul- 
tus. It is also obvious that this fragment tells us much about “Jewish- 
Christian relations;' for normative Judaism at this time required Temple 
sacrifices; yet, in this fragment, Jesus directs his followers to cease from 
sacrificing. Nevertheless, the monographs author overlooked this evi- 


9 J. T. Sanders, Schismatics, Sectarians, Dissidents, Deviants: The First One Hundred 
Years of Jewish-Christian Relations, Valley Forge, PA, 1993, p. 57 and 81, respectively. 

10 W, Schneemelcher-R. McL. Wilson (Ed.), New Testament Apocrypha, vol. 1, Cam- 
bridge, 1991, p. 170 (= W. Schneemelcher (Ed.), Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, vol. 1, 
Tübingen 1990, p. 142); the fragment is number seven in J. K. Elliott, The Apocryphal 
New Testament, Oxford, 1993, p. 15; in E. Klostermann, Apocrypha, II. Evangelien, Ber- 
lin, 19295, p. 14, it is fragment number five; A. Resch, Agrapha: Aussercanonische Schrift- 
fragmente, Leipzig, 1906, pp. 227-9 (reprint, Darmstadt, 1967), designates the fragment 
as “Apokryphon 11? 

u K, Holl, Epiphanius (Ancoratus und Panarion), vol. 1: Ancoratus und Panarion 
haer. 1-33, Leipzig, 1915, p. 354, lines 6-8 (GCS 25). 
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dence. Once again, we find ourselves confronted with a vicious circle: (1) 
the perception that there is a dearth of evidence guides the scholar’s intu- 
ition; (2) this perception encourages a careless, cursory reading of docu- 
ments; (3) the cursory, insensitive reading of the texts means that the 
scholar finds “nothing’—which merely reconfirms the perception that 
there is a dearth of evidence. This entire process reinforces the impres- 
sion | that reconstructing the matrix” of Judaic Christianity is “difficult” 
because of a lack of textual sources. But the reality—as this example con- 
cerning the Temple cultus and sacrifices makes patently clear—is quite 
different. A rich, largely untapped—often, simply ignored—mass of tex- 
tual evidence is at our disposal. We must, however, train ourselves to 
recognize these sources, for unless we do, we cannot use them. 

Let us now consider some texts that have significance for the study 
of Judaic Christianity, but which have been ignored in modern discus- 
sions, either because their value was unrecognized, or because they 
were simply unknown to researchers. For convenience, the texts are 
divided into two categories: first we will consider the New Testament 
itself; second, we will examine some patristic materials. 


II. The New Testament 


It is well-known that certain passages in the New Testament are con- 
genial with a Judaic-Christian perspective; the “Sermon on the Mount” 
(especially Matt 5:18-7:12) is an example. But if one reads a synopsis 
with a sharp eye, many additional texts can be found which seem to re- 
flect a Judaic-Christian perspective; as such, they help us to understand 
this most ancient form of Christianity, and assist us in reconstructing 
its ideas, beliefs, and practices. Five examples are presented below. 


1. Matthew 18:12-14 and Luke 15:3-6 


The “Parable of the Lost Sheep” needs no introduction. It is set out be- 
low, in parallel columns. The “core” of the parable (which is found in 


2 “Matrix” is used not in its French sense, but in its English sense, where the word 
suggests the parameters, the outlines, the components of something: the sociological, 
philosophical, political, and cultural specifics which shape a particular person, event, 
or movement. For example, among the elements of the matrix within which St. Augus- 
tine decided to become a Christian were his difficult relationship with his mother, his 
experience of Manichaeism, his ambition, his excessively scrupulous conscience, and 
his status as a provincial from North Africa. 

5 To paraphrase W. H. C. Frend, op. cit., Philadelphia, 1984. 
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Matt vv. 12-13, and Luke vv. 4-6) is, rather like a fine painting, both 
preceded and followed by a “frame,” which serves to highlight the par- 
able and complement it. In the text below, the “core” of the parable—the 
artistic creation itself, the painting—is set in bold type, while the sur- 
rounding “frame” is set in normal type, and enclosed by lines. 


Matthew 18 


Luke 15 


(2) And calling a child to him, 
he put him in the midst of them, 
(3) and said, “Truly I say to you, 
unless you turn and become like 
children .. (6) “But whoever 
causes one of these little ones 
believing in me to sin, it would 
be better ... (10) See that you do 
not despise one of these little ones; 
for I tell you that their angels in 
heaven always behold the face of 
my Father who is in heaven? [u: 
om.] 


(1) And all the tax collectors and 
sinners were drawing near to hear 
him. (2) And the Pharisees and 
the scribes murmured, saying: 
"This man receives sinners and 
eats with them.” (3) But he told 
them this parable, saying: 


(12) “What do you think? If a 
man has a hundred sheep, 

and one of them has gone astray, 
does he not leave the ninety-nine 
on the hills and going, seeks the 
one that went astray? 


(13) And if he finds it, 


truly, I say to you, 


he rejoices over it 


more than over the ninety-nine 
that never went astray. 


(4) *What man of you, having a 
hundred sheep, 

and losing one of them, 

does he not leave the ninety- 
nine in the wilderness, and go 
after the one that is lost, until he 
finds it? 

(5) And when he finds it, 

he puts it on his shoulders re- 
joicing. (6) And when he comes 
home, he calls together the 
friends and neighbors, 

saying to them, 

‘Rejoice with me, 

for I found my sheep which was 
lost. 


(14) So it is not the will of your 
Father who is in heaven that one 
of these little ones should perish.” 


(7) I tell you that thus will be the 
joy in heaven over one sinner 
repenting than over ninety-nine 
righteous men who have no need 
of repentance.” 


Before presenting our conclusion, three points must be made. 
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(1) The “core” of the parable—set in bold type—is essentially identi- 
cal in both gospels. This agreement means that the same literary source 
must lie behind both gospels—at least for the “core” of the parable. 

(2) The “frame” of the parable—that is, the introduction and the con- 
clusion—is, nevertheless, very different in each gospel. 

In Matthew, the parable is told to the disciples. The point being ad- 
dressed is the fate of the “little ones,’ and the necessity of “not | leading 
little ones astray”. The purpose of the parable is apparently to instruct 
the disciples how to care for the “little ones? 

In Luke, the parable is addressed to the Pharisees (not the disciples), 
who have criticized Jesus for associating with "tax collectors and sin- 
ners”. The purpose of the parable is to defend Jesus actions. The role of 
the shepherd is here taken on by Jesus; the "tax collectors and sinners" 
with whom he is associating are the “lost sheep.” 

To summarize, then: in each parable, the audiences are entirely dif- 
ferent, the matter which precipitates the telling of the story is entirely 
different, and the final concluding point is entirely different." 

(3) Although the "core" of the parables is virtually identical, our in- 
terpretations of each parable are entirely different. How can this be? If 
the cores are essentially identical, should not the interpretations also be 
identical? 

The answer to this puzzling disjunction lies in the "frames; for 
these are what control our interpretations, by means of allegorical 
identifications.» 

In Matthew, the parable is framed by a discourse about “little ones.” 
The “top” of the frame (Matt 18:2-5) reads as follows: 


And calling a child to him, he put him in the midst of them, and said, 
“Truly, I say to you, unless you turn and become like children, you will 
never enter into the kingdom of the heavens. Whoever humbles himself 
like this child, he is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven ... [v. 10]. See 
that you do not despise one of these little ones ..” 


^ In form-critical terms, the Matthean version is “parenesis,’ while the Lucan ver- 
sion is a “confrontation story.” 

5 Allegorical identifications are generally regarded—correctly, in your author's 
opinion—as the product of later redaction. In its earliest form, the audience would 
have instinctively and intuitively understood the meaning of the parable; no “cue cards” 
would have been necessary for that audience. Only later, when the original meaning 
had become obscured or obsolete would it have become necessary to supply allegori- 
cal “tags” for the characters. An excellent example of this phenomenon is the “Parable 
of the Sower” (see the remarks of V. Taylor, The Gospel according to St. Mark, London, 
19667, pp. 250-62, especially p. 258). 
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Then comes the core of the parable. But it is followed by the “bottom” 
of the frame (v. 14), which reiterates the theme found in the “top” of the 
frame: “So it is not the will of your Father who is in heaven that one of 
these little ones should perish.” This consistency between the “top” and 
“bottom” of the frame betrays the insistence of the redactor in pressing 
this allegorical identification: you are given the “key” before the parable 
is related, and then are reminded once again after the parable has been 
told, lest you forget. The disciples (or their successors), who are the au- 
dience for the parable, | are placed in the role of the shepherd; the “little 
ones” are the “lost sheep.” 

In Luke, the “top” of the frame also stipulates the allegorical iden- 
tifications necessary for its interpretation of the parable. The “lost 
sheep” is the group with whom Jesus is eating, namely, the “sinners” 
(vv. 1, 2); Jesus is placed in the role of the shepherd. Here too, as in 
Matthew, the allegorical identification made in the “top” of the frame 
is restated in the “bottom” of the frame, after the parable has been 
told: in v. 7 we are reminded of the shepherd’s joy over the retrieval of 
even one “sinner.” 

What can explain these divergent “frames”? Why do we have what is 
obviously the same parable placed in such different and contradictory 
settings? 

In order to answer that question, one must recall the title of the par- 
able, even in modern times: it is the “Parable of the Lost Sheep.” If one 
were living in Jerusalem about the year 7o CE and hearing the parable 
without the Matthean and Lucan "frames; then how would one in- 
terpret it? What tools would one use to determine the meaning of the 
parable? 

Since no “New Testament” would have existed, one would have 
taken to the Hebrew Bible as a guide for decoding the meaning of the 
words “lost sheep.” In the Hebrew Bible,‘ we find the following refer- 
ences: npößatov TAavwpevov IopanA (Jer 27:17 [MT 50:17]); npößata 
anohwhota Eyevn9n ó Aaög pov (Jer 27:6 [MT 50:6]); nävtes we 
npópaxa Enkavrdnuev (Isa 53:6); &nuAaviri9v wo npößatov AnoAwAög 
(Ps 118:176 [MT 119:176]).” 


16 We cite from the Septuagint, for it is the text known to and most frequently used 
by the New Testament authors; using the Hebrew text would make no difference, and 
lead to the identical conclusions. 

7 Seealso Jer 231 and Isa 13:14; in neither case, however, is the sheep explicitly lost" 
or “astray”; rather, these texts speak of sheep without anyone to gather them, or the 
"scattering" of the sheep. 
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If Jesus ever spoke of “lost sheep” to a first-century Jewish audience, 
then the words would have immediately evoked this image, so promi- 
nent in the Hebrew Bible: the “lost sheep” is Israel, God’s chosen peo- 
ple, who repeatedly stray, but whom He never abandons as irretriev- 
ably lost. To modern Christian ears, this identification sounds strange, 
even unlikely, for one is so familiar with the image of Jesus, a child on 
lap, speaking of the “lost sheep? Therefore, it may be beneficial to see 
if there is additional evidence to confirm that the image of the “lost 
sheep” was known and used in New Testament times. 

To achieve this confirmation, we may turn to the New Testament 
itself. There we discover a striking fact: every single use of the phrase | 
“lost sheep” in the New Testament, except for—ironically enough!—the 
“Parable of the Lost Sheep,” references Israel and the Jews. 

Other than the parable we are examining, the image of the “lost 
sheep” occurs only twice in the entire New Testament. At Matt 10:5- 
6, Jesus sends out of the Twelve with these instructions: “Do not go 
into the way of the Gentiles, and do not enter the city of the Samari- 
tans; but go only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel” The only 
other use of “lost sheep” also comes from Jesus’ lips, which suggests 
a connection between him and this phrase. The usage occurs in the 
story of the “Canaanite (or Syrophoenician) Woman” (Matt 15:21-28), 
who begs Jesus to heal her sick daughter. At the beginning of the 
story, Jesus simply—one might even say, cruelly—ignores her (Matt 
15:23). When she persists in begging—so much so that the disciples 
ask him to do something—Jesus responds tartly: “I was sent only to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” Both of these usages are entirely 
consistent with the repeated use of the image of the “lost sheep” in 
the Hebrew Bible.'? 

This consistent pattern, in which the words “lost sheep" are asso- 
ciated with Israel, only highlights how exceptional—indeed, how bi- 
zarre—the associations made by the Matthean and Lucan versions of 
the “Parable of the Lost Sheep" are. 


18 The same association (“lost sheep" = Israel, Jews) is also found in Rabbinic sourc- 
es (see infra, n. 22); these are, of course, hard to date, but since many of the references 
are from relatively early Rabbis, it suggests that the traditional typo- logy ofthe Hebrew 
Bible, which equated the *lost sheep" with Israel and the Jews, continued to be known 
and used not only through the intertestamental period (and, therefore, during the time 
of Jesus), but even beyond, into the first centuries ofthe Christian era and into the Rab- 
binic period. Likening the Jews to "sheep" (who require a shepherd, but who are not 
explicitly “lost”) is a metaphor also found in the Qumran texts (for example, CD XIII 9 
[E. Lohse, Die Texte aus Qumran, Munich, 19864, pp. 94-95]). 
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We are still left with the question as to why, if the image of the “lost 
sheep” were so clearly linked with Israel and the Jews, did Matthew and 
Luke find it necessary to supply a new interpretation for the “Parable of 
the Lost Sheep”? There are four possibilities: 

(1) there was no interpretative framework in "Q"'5; independently of 
each other, Matthew and Luke invented his own; 

(2) “Q” had some interpretative framework, but neither Matthew nor 
Luke transmitted it, and each independently invented his own; 

(3) Matthew preserves the original “Q” framework, while Luke has 
invented his own; 

(4) Luke preserves the original “Q” framework, while Matthew has 
invented his own. 

Of these possibilities, the first or second seems the most likely: in 
“Q” the parable had no interpretative framework or, if it did, neither 
gospel has transmitted it. The parable stood on its own, replete with its 
implicit message—namely, that the centre of Christian Heilsgeschichte 
was the rescue of Israel, the “lost sheep'—which was unpleasant for 
Gentile Christians, as well as inapplicable to them. Therefore, either to 
provide an intelligible interpretation for Gentiles (who, generally speak- 
ing, would have been oblivious to a typology based on the Hebrew Bi- 
ble), or to universalize an ethnocentric, anti-universalist saying of Jesus, 
Matthew and Luke fitted “frames” around the parable in order to ob- 
scure its earlier message and to proffer new interpretations which were 
congenial for the new Gentile audience. 

A critic might point out that no such “retro-fitting” seems to have 
been carried out in the other two instances where the words “lost sheep” 
are used in the New Testament: when Jesus sends out the Twelve, and 
when Jesus refuses to heal the Canaanite woman's daughter. But such a 
claim founders on the facts. The sending out of the Twelve “only to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel” is corrected by the utterly fictitious? 


? For the purposes of this study (but without any profound partisanship), we adopt 
the “Four Source” hypothesis of the origins of the synoptic Gospels; if, however, one 
prefers to adopt the Griesbach hypothesis, then one merely substitutes “the source(s) 
behind Matthew” for “Q; and has Luke alter Matthew’s frame. Mutatis mutandis, our 
arguments are applicable to either solution of the synoptic problem. (However, see in- 
fra, n. 33, for an instance where Marcan priority seems likely.) 

2° For Griesbachians, read: “in the sources incorporated into Matthew, the parable 
had ..? 

2 The utterance of the Trinitarian formula by Jesus in this passage is profoundly 
anachronistic and contradicts the actions of Peter in Acts 10:48 (where Peter “ordered 
[Cornelius household] to be baptized in the name of Jesus"). Furthermore, had Jesus 
uttered a command to “make disciples of all nations,’ then why is this defi- nitive, 
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“Great Commission” (Matt 28:19: “Go and make disciples of all nations 

..). The purpose of the “Great Commission” is simple: as Jesus’ last ut- 
terance on earth, it supercedes evidence anywhere else in Matthew (for 
example Matt 10:5-6) which might suggest that Christianity was not, 
from the time of the death/ascension of Jesus, a universal religion. 

As for the story of the “Canaanite Woman,’ note that Jesus eventu- 
ally does heal her daughter. Therefore, although the statement is allowed 
to stand, Jesus’ own act “corrects” it. 

Finally, it must be noted that the Gospel of Thomas, which indisput- 
ably contains a layer of Judaic-Christian traditions (for example, logion 
14, about the world having come into being for the sake of “James the 
Just”), contains a “Parable of the Lost Sheep” (logion 107) in precisely 
the form we suggested it originally had: devoid of the “frames” which 
lead the interpreter’s mind away from the association one finds in every 
other New Testament usage of the “lost sheep” image. Thomas, then, 
is indisputable evidence that the parable circulated in early Christian- 
ity—apparently in Judaic-Christian circles—without an interpretive 
“frame” —just as we hypothesized.” 


2. Luke 6:4 


Because it is a variant reading, not printed as part of the text, the logion 
in Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis at Luke 6:4 is often overlooked. After v. 
4, and in place of v. 5 (which Codex Bezae transposes to a position after 
v. 10), we read the following: 


Tfj ari] "uépa Yeaoäyevös tiva £pyalöpevov To coppáro einev auto, 
Av9pone, ei uèv oidac ti toteic, nakäpıog el: el 2 p] oldac, érikarápatoc 
kai napaßarng ei tod vópov. 


Dominical statement never appealed to in the first Kirchenkampf the battle between 
Paul and the “Judaizers”? Why, indeed, does Peter not cite it in Acts 11:16 when he seeks 
to justify his baptism of Gentiles? (Instead, Peter offers a vague appeal to Jesus’ nebu- 
lous prediction that “John baptized with water, but you will be baptized with the Holy 
Spirit”) And why, if the risen Lord instructed his disciples to “baptize all nations,’ does 
the news that non-Jews can be baptized come as a surprise to the primitive church in 
Jerusalem: “When they heard [Peter’s account] they were silenced. And they praised 
God, saying, Then God has given even to the Gentiles the repentance that leads to life” 
(Acts 11:18)? Against this, however, one must also recall that the Trinitarian formula 
occurs in the baptismal liturgy of the Didache (7), whose date is usually given as early 
second century. 

? For a more detailed examination of this parable and its Judaic- Christian context 
(including Rabbinic evidence), see W. L. Petersen, “The Parable of the Lost Sheep in 
the Gospel of Thomas and the Synoptics, in Novum Testamentum 23 (1981), pp. 128-47 
(chapter 1 above). 
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On the same day, seeing someone working on the Sabbath, he said to 
him: “Man, ifindeed you know what you are doing, you are blessed; but 
if you do not know, you are cursed and a transgressor of the Law.” 


The common impression is that Judaic-Christianity was nomo-cen- 
tric—that is, it advocated strict adherence to the Jewish Law. This view 
has been reinforced both in antiquity by the portrayals of Judaic Chris- 
tians, such as James the Just,» and in modern scholarship.*4 But the 
reality appears much more complex. Recall that the Judaic- Christian 
gospel fragment from Epiphanius introduced at the beginning of this 
chapter (the one in which Jesus demands that one cease from sacri- 
ficing) requires violating the Jewish Law, not obeying it. Here, in this 
logion in Codex Bezae, one also finds an implied criticism of the Jew- 
ish Law as practiced by the Jews, similar to that found in Epiphanius 
fragment. The Bezae logion consists of | two finely balanced “if—then” 
clauses: the first clause offers the option of breaking the Law, provided 
that you "know what you are doing"; otherwise, says the second clause, 
you are a "transgressor of the Law? The logion is not mindlessly “pro- 
"nomian; the situation is much more complex than that. This suggests 
several possibilities: that Judaic Christianity itself made more subtle 
discriminations within the Law—regarding some parts of it as obso- 
lete or corrupt, and other parts as still binding—than modern scholar- 
ship generally recognizes; that Judaic Christianity was not monolithic, 
but was divided (as we know it was [Ebionites, Nazoraeans, Elkesaites, 
etc.]) into various sects, each of which had its own attitude towards the 
Law, with some groups perhaps being stricter, and others less so. 


3. Matthew 8:4 


This is the first of three related logia. In the story of the "Cleansing of 
the Leper” (Matt 8:4; N.B., this is another Matthean variant!), we find 
an interesting variant. According to the text of Nestle-Aland”, Jesus 
says: 
Ünaye ceavtov deigov tà iepei Kal npooéveykov TO S@pov 6 npooéra&ev 
Mwöorjs, eig uaprópiov avtoic. 
“Go, show yourself to the priest, and offer the gift that Moses command- 
ed, in a witness to them.” 


23 See Flavius Josephus, Antiquitates judaicae 20.197-203. 
24 For example, see J. T. Sanders, op. cit., Valley Forge, PA, 1993, p. 24, 39, 81, et 
passim. 
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Ihe variant is found in many witnesses to the Diatessaron; elsewhere, 
your author has suggested that this is the reading of Tatian’s second- 
century harmony.” From the conjunction of Ephrem Syruss Commen- 
tary on the Diatessaron (mid-fourth century; in both the original Syriac 
as well as the Armenian translation), Romanos Melodos (early sixth 
century), Isho‘dad of Merv’s commentary on Matthew (ninth century; 
he sometimes cites the Diatessaron by name), the Middle Dutch Liége 
Harmony (thirteenth century), and the Old Italian Venetian Harmony 
(thirteenth/fourteenth century), we may reconstruct the Diatessaron’s 
reading as: 


“Go, show yourself to the priests, and fulfill the Law.” 


The Diatessaron—composed about 172 cE—apparently contained a 
Dominical command to “fulfill the Law” in Matt 8:4. This explicit re- 
quirement is absent from the more recent manuscript tradition. 

We know thatthe Diatessaron was popular among Judaic Christians.? 
We also know that, generally speaking, Tatian accurately reproduced 
the text current in the mid-second century." Critics have sometimes 
suggested that the terms “Law, found in the Matthean version of this 
episode, and the phrase “what Moses commanded,” found in the Dia- 
tessaron, are synonymous. This suggestion founders upon the distinc- 
tion frequently made, in both Jewish and Christian sources, between 
the “Law” (nomos, twrh) and a “commandment” (entole, mswh).?? The 
ancients did not speak imprecisely of such matters, and we, therefore, 
should be sensitive to those places where “Law” is substituted for some 
other term, and vice-versa. One cannot deny the fact that, according to 
the text of Tatian, a version of the “Healing of the Leper” circulated in 
the second century with a Dominical order to “fulfill the Law.” 


3 See W. L. Petersen, The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as Sources of Romanos the 
Melodist, Louvain, 1984, p, 80-83 (CSCO 475), or W. L. Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron: 
Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance, and History in Scholarship, Leiden, 1994, pp. 
22-24. 

26 The most obvious evidence is found in Epiphanius, Panarion 46.1.8-9, where he 
observes that “the Diatessaron” was referred to by some as “[the Gospel] according to 
the Hebrews”? 

7 This is demonstrated by the parallels between the Diatessaron and other second- 
century writers and texts, such as Justin Martyr, the Gospel of Peter, the Gospel of Thom- 
as, the Judaic-Christian gospel fragments, etc. (see W. L. Petersen, op. cit., Leiden, 1994, 
pp. 14-22). 

28 See Matt 22:36 where, as in later texts in the Hebrew Bible, a “commandment” is 
only a component of the larger, overarching “Law. 
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4. John 8:11 


This theme of Jesus requiring—with, perhaps some modification — 
obedience to the Law crops up again, in almost identical words, in a 
little-known source. In 1891, F. C. Conybeare discovered a very ancient 
Armenian manuscript of the New Testament. Now housed in the 
Matenadaran in Erevan and catalogued as MS 2374, it is dated to 989 
cE.*° It is the oldest Armenian manuscript with the pericope adulterae, 
and its version of this story is quite different from that transmitted in 
our Greek and Latin codices. For example, instead of ending with the 
familiar "Neither do I condemn you; go, and sin no more" ( v. 11), the 
story in the Armenian manuscript concludes thus: 


"Go in peace, and present the offering for sins, as in their law is written? 


This is a striking climax to a story which, since its first unambiguous 
mention, has been the quintessential antinomian passage in the New 
Testament.? Its import— in the standard version—was | regarded as so 
devastating to morals that Augustine reports some pious folk even ex- 
cised the episode from the gospel.? In the Armenian version, the word 
"their" may well be a tell-tale trace of a redactor's hand, and it is pos- 
sible that this concluding line was altered so as to make the story more 
palatable to those who, elsewhere (cp. Augustine’s report), were excis- 
ing the entire story from John. But the word "their" can also be read 
in the Sitz-im-Leben of ancient Judaic Christianity, where the Judaic 
Christians—former Jews—had been expelled from their synagogues 
(cp. Luke 6:22: "exclude you"); nevertheless, they still sought to be 
"good Jews" by following the Law. Regardless of how one resolves the 
matter of "their" what is striking about this variant is the utter novelty 
of concluding this supremely anti-nomian story by having Jesus order 


2 F, C. Conybeare, “Ihe Last Twelve Verses of St. Marks Gospel, in Expositor 2 
(1895), pp. 401-21. 

3 The manuscript was formerly catalogued—and is sometimes referenced—as 
manuscript 229. 

31 For a more detailed examination of John 8:11, see: W. L. Petersen, “OYAE ETO, XE 
[KATA]KPIN©. John 8:11, the Protevangelium Iacobi, and the History of the Pericope 
adulterae,’ in W. L. Petersen-J. S. Vos-H. J. de Jonge (Ed.), Sayings of Jesus, Canonical 
and Non-Canonical: Essays in Honour of Tjitze Baarda, Leiden, 1997, pp. 191-221 (chap- 
ter 20 above). 

* Augustine, De adulterinis coniugiis 7.6: “certain persons of scant faith—or better, 
I believe, enemies of the true faith—fearing that their wives be given impunity in sin- 
ning, removed from their manuscripts the Lord's act of kindness towards the adulteress, 
as if [the Lord] had given permission to sin" (I. Zycha, Sancti Aureli Augustini, sec. 5, pt. 
3, Vienna, 1900, pp. 387-8 [CSEL 41]); your author's translation. 
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the woman, in the “punch line” of the story, to take any sort of action in 
accordance with the Law".99 


s. Matthew 19:17 


At Matt 19:17 (N.B.: the reading is once again found in Matthew), one 
finds Jesus answer to the “(Rich) Young Man" who has asked what 
"good deed" he must do to have eternal life.? In the standard Greek 
text, Jesus replies “Why do you ask me about what is good? One there is 
who is good. If you would enter life, keep the commandments." 

There is, however, a very interesting variant, preserved only in the 
East. Instead of the standard "If you would enter life, keep the com- 
mandments,’ Ephrems Commentary on the Diatessaron, Aphrahat, the 
Sinaitic Syriac (the Curetonian is lacking at this point), and the Geor- 
gian version all read: “If you would enter life, do the Law." 

Taking these last three readings collectively, it would seem that in | 
some quarter of early Christianity there was a clear tendency to have 
Jesus end his interactions with people—the leper in Matt 8:4, the adul- 
teress in John 8:11, the “(Rich) Young Man” in Matt 19:17— with an in- 
junction to "fulfill/do the Law? Although these injunctions are con- 
spicuously absent in later Western texts, they are found in some early 
and Eastern texts. But note also: the injunction to "fulfill/do the Law" is 
sometimes balanced with a critique of the Law, as we saw in the logion 
from Codex Bezae and in the Judaic-Christian gospel fragment about 
ceasing from sacrificing. The issue is not simply one of obedience to the 
Law; it is much more subtle than that. 


III. Patristic Evidence 


It is not just within the apparatus of the New Testament or hidden in 
the redactions of the gospels that untapped evidence for reconstructing 
the matrix of Judaic Christianity lies. It is also found in patristic texts. 
Consider a single example, drawn from "the Persian Sage,’ Aphrahat. 
We know little of Aphrahat’s life, other than that he was a slightly 
older contemporary of Ephrem. Since Ephrem died in 373, one might 


3 The question put to Jesus and his reply offer a strong argument that—at least in 
this pericope—Marks version of the story antedates Matthew’s: the unpalatable theo- 
logical inference to be drawn from Jesus’ answer in Mark 10:18— namely, that Jesus is 
not God—is cleverly doctored away by Matthew’s version of the question and Jesus’ 
answer. 
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presume that Aphrahat died about 350 cE. Despite the strenuous at- 
tempts of older scholars to make Aphrahat conform with the symbol of 
Nicaea,3* it is clear that Aphrahat knew and subscribed to many non- 
Nicene, Judaic-Christian traditions. For example, he seems to have 
observed the Quartodeciman Easter and been a chialist.5 The most 
striking example of Aphrahat’s ties with Judaic Christianity is, however, 
found in a remarkable passage in the only work of his which has been 
transmitted, his Demonstrations. 

The Demonstrations—which were written in Syriac in 343-344 CE— 
consist of a series of questions put to Aphrahat by Christians in his 
Syrian community, to which he gives answers. In the seventeenth Dem- 
onstration, Aphrahat is asked how Christians should respond to Jews 
who claim: 


You [Christians] worship and serve a man who was begotten, and a son 
of man who was crucified, and you call a son of man “God.” And al- 
though God has no son, you say about this crucified Jesus that he is the 
Son of God ... Therefore, you are opposing God in that you call a man 
God. (Demonstrations 17.1.) 


It is the answer of Aphrahat which deserves our utmost attention. Before 
citing it, one should bear in mind what F. C. Burkitt said of Aphrahat: 


It is necessary to emphasize beforehand the official position and the un- 
blemished repute of Aphraates ... Later generations of Syriac writers ... all 
alike, both Nestorian and Monophysites, testify to the orthodoxy of this 
fourth century Father. 


Aphrahats reply is simply astonishing. He writes: 


34 Examples of these attempts to make Aphrahat “orthodox” by the standards of 
Nicaea and Chalcedon include: N. Antonelli, Sancti Patris Nostri Jacobi Episcopi Nisi- 
beni Sermones ..., Rome, 1756; J. Forget, De Vita et Scriptis Aphraatis, Sapientis Persae, 
Dissertatio Historico- Theologica ..., Louvain, 1882; A. Hudal, “Zur Christologie bei Afra- 
hates Syrus; in Theologie und Glaube 3 (1911); I. Ortiz de Urbina, Die Gottheit Christi 
bei Afrahat, Rome, 1933. Perhaps the most perverse of these is Forget, whose work, R. 
Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, Cambridge, 1975, p. 2, observed, *horrifies us 
today by unabashedly wringing a whole list of post-Tridentine controversial theses out 
of the Persian Sage.” Ortiz de Urbinas work is, however, equally appalling: P. Bruns, Das 
Christusbild Aphrahats des persischen Weisen, Bonn, 1990, p. 1, n. 3, is excessively chari- 
table when he writes that it “entspricht wegen seines stark apologetischen Ansatzes 
nicht mehr der heutigen dogmengeschichtlichen Fragestellung" 

3 For a list of agreements between Aphrahat and Judaic Christianity, see W. L. Pe- 
tersen, "Ihe Christology of Aphrahat, the Persian Sage: An Excursus on the 17th Dem- 
onstration”, in Vigiliae Christianae 46 (1992), pp. 249-50 et passim (chapter 13 above, 
pp. 171-173 etc.). 

3° E. C. Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity, London, 1904, p. 82. 
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(17.2) ... while we grant to [the Jews] that he is a son of man, and at the 
same time we honor him and call him God and Lord, it is not in any 
strange fashion that we so call him, nor do we apply to him a novel name, 
which they [the Jews] themselves do not use. Yet it is a sure thing with 
us that Jesus our Lord is God, the Son of God, and the King, the King’s 
Son, Light from light, Creator and Counselor, and Guide, and Way, and 
Redeemer, and Shepherd, Gatherer, and Door, and Pearl, and Lamp; and 
by many names is he sumamed. But we shall leave all of them aside, and 
prove concerning him that he is the Son of God and “God” who comes 
from God. 

(3) The venerated name of Godhead has been applied also to righteous 
men, and they have been held worthy to be called by it. And the men with 
whom God was well pleased, them he called “My sons” and “My friends.” 
When he chose Moses his friend and his beloved and made him chief 
teacher and priest unto his people he called him God. For he said to him: 
“I have made you a God unto Pharaoh” [Exod 7:1]. And he gave him 
His priest for a prophet, “And Aaron your brother shall speak for you to 
Pharaoh, and you shall be unto him a God, and he shall be unto you an 
interpreter.” Thus not alone to the evil Pharaoh did He make Moses God, 
but also unto Aaron, the holy priest, He made Moses God. 

(4) Again, hear concerning the title Son of God, as we have called 
Him. [The Jews] say that “though God has no son, you make that cru- 
cified Jesus the firstborn son of God? Yet He [God] called Israel, “My 
firstborn, I have said unto you, let My Son go to serve me... Out of Egypt 
I have called my Son.” ... So also we call the Christ the Son of God, for 
through | him we have gained the knowledge of God; even as He called 
Israel “My firstborn son,’ and as He said concerning Solomon, “He shall 
be to mea son.” And we call him God, even as He surnamed Moses by His 
own name... 

(5) For the name of Godhead is given for the highest honor in the world, 
and with whomsoever God is well pleased, He applied it to him... 

(6) ... Though He is the great King, He grudges not the name of King- 
ship to men. And though He is the great God, yet He grudged not the 
name of Godhead to the sons of flesh ... 

(7) ... no one should suppose that there is another God either before or 
afterwards ... 

(8) Now by these things the stubborn will be convinced that it is noth- 
ing strange that we call Christ the Son of God ... And they will be forced 
to admit that the name of Godhead also belongs to him [Christ], for He 
[God] also associated the righteous in the name of God. (Demonstrations 
17.2-8.)37 


In short, Jesus is a man, like Moses or Solomon, upon whom God chose 
to bestow the names “god” and “son,” just as God had bestowed these 


Y I. Parisot, Aphraatis Sapientis Persae Demonstrationes, Paris, 1894, pp. 785-801 (PS 
1); your author’s translation. 
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honorific titles upon other mortals who pleased him: upon Moses, Sol- 
omon, and even upon the Jews collectively, as “sons of God.” 

It is hard to imagine anything further from the Nicene formulation 
than Aphrahat’s Christology; indeed, there is—from the standpoint of 
Nicaea or Chalcedon—nothing “orthodox” about this theology. This 
explains why scholars have felt such unease about Aphrahat, and why 
his works have either been ignored or obfuscated. The Oxford Diction- 
ary of the Christian Church provides us with a marvelous example of 
this double-talk: “[Aphrahat’s] writings show ... that, at least in inten- 
tion, he was orthodox in his theology”? 

When Aphrahat’s Demonstrations were first published, the great 
Theodor Nöldeke—perhaps because he was a grammarian, and not 
a theologian—saw quite clearly what Aphrahat was saying. Nöldeke 
wrote: “Damit wird also die Gottheit Christi fiir nicht viel mehr als 
einen Ehrentitel erklärt.’ Indeed, that is Aphrahat's understanding. As 
Burkitt observed of this passage: “It is not exactly what we are accus- 
tomed to read in the Fathers”; Burkitt went on to note that it was “sur- 
prising [to find this sort of statement] ... in the middle of the | fourth 
century. 4° The explanation for its unusualness is that it is a relic from 
primitive, Semitic, Judaic Christianity. 

Can Aphrahats striking Christology be confirmed from other sourc- 
es—thus showing that his views were shared by other Judaic Chris- 
tians? Yes, we can find the same theology in other contemporaneous 
Judaic-Christian sources. Consider the following quotation, from an- 
other work which is distinctly Judaic Christian in outlook*: the Pseu- 
do-Clementine Recognitions 2.41.3-42.1: 


(2.41.3) Thus, although there are many that are called gods, yet there is one 
who is greater than all of them, namely the God of the Jews, who is also 
called God of Gods. (4) For not everyone who is called “god” is necessar- 
ily God. Indeed, even Moses is called the god of Pharaoh, and it is certain 
that he was a man; and Judges were called gods, and it is evident that they 
were mortals ... (42.1) Therefore, the name god is applied in three ways: [1] 
either because he is truly [God], or [2] because he is the servant of Him 


38 E L. Cross-E. A. Livingstone (Ed.), Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, 
Oxford, 19747; p. 69, Oxford, 1983 (revised reprint), p. 69, italics added; Oxford, 19973, p. 
82, this phrase continues to stand, unchanged. 

39 Review of W. Wright, “The Homilies of Aphraates ...” in Göttingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen (1869), p. 1524. 

4° F, C. Burkitt, op. cit., London, 1904, p. 93. 

^ The Judaic-Christian nature of the Pseudo-Clementines is universally acknowl- 
edged; see, for example, G. Strecker, Das Judenchristentum in den Pseudoklementinen, 
Berlin, 19812. 
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who truly is [God], or [3] for the honor of the one who sent him, that his 
authority may be full, this one is called [god], which is [the name of] He 
who sends him ...? 


Here we find the same theology—indeed, the same example of Mo- 
ses is used—as we saw in Aphrahat. And it is another Judaic-Christian 
source. This same idea can even be found in yet another source which 
had contact with Judaic Christianity, namely Justin Martyr, in his Dia- 
logue with Trypho, 126.1-127.4.® 

In Aphrahat we have stumbled upon one of the most ancient Chris- 
tologies extant. Notice how it scrupulously preserves Jewish monothe- 
ism; notice how it also preserves Jesus full humanity. Aphrahat's Chris- 
tology is certainly pre-Nicene, and it is certainly Semitic. In contrast to 
the Nicene Christology (which is ontological, speculative, and relies on 
the concepts of Greek philosophy [logos, homoousios, etc.]), this Semit- 
ic Christology is titular, functional, and justifies itself by citing passages 
from the Hebrew Bible.* 


IV. Conclusion 


Our brief exploration has shown that many texts and documents lie 
ready for use in constructing the matrix—that is, the theology, prac- 
tices, and cultus—of ancient Judaic Christianity. Two very important 
issues which we have not discussed are the matter of method and the 
question of the criteria by which something is judged Judaic Christian 
or not. But these omissions are remedied in part by other chapters in 
this book and also by the criteria and methods implicit in our exam- 
ples above. The task we set for ourselves was more limited: it was to 
demonstrate that numerous texts—texts which have almost always been 
ignored—are available and are invaluable resources for constructing the 
matrix of Judaic Christianity. It is, however, up to scholars to recognize 
these texts, read them intelligently, and then use them responsibly. 


^ B. Rehm-G. Strecker, Die Pseudoklementinen, II. Rekognitionen, Berlin, 1994’, p. 
76 (GCS 51); your author's translation from the Latin text (the original Greek is lost; the 
variants of the ancient Syriac translation need not be addressed in this context). 

^ E. J. Goodspeed, Die ältesten Apologeten: Texte mit kurzen Einleitungen, Göttin- 
gen, 1914, pp. 246-7 (reprint, Góttingen, 1984). 

44 For a more detailed analysis of this passage in Aphrahat, its Judaic-Christian con- 
text, and scholarship on it, see W. L. Petersen, op. cit., in Vigiliae Christianae 46 (1992), 
pp. 241-56 (chapter 13 above). 
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THE GENESIS OF THE GOSPELS* 


One of the strengths of Prof. Joël Delobel’s research is that he has never 
lost sight of the fundamentals of textual criticism; indeed, he has often 
used his publications to call readers gently back to them. For example, 
his chapter “Textual Criticism and Exegesis: Siamese Twins?” reminds 
scholars (and novices) of the circular (or reflexive) relationship between 
textual criticism and exegesis: one's preferred variant in a given passage 
is dependent upon one’s exegesis of the passage; but at the same time, 
ones exegesis of a passage is dependent upon ones choice of variants. 
As fundamental as this concept is, it is often overlooked. 

The chapter in hand, offered to this esteemed colleague of more than 
twenty years, seeks to highlight another fundamental aspect of New 
Testament textual criticism, also often overlooked, ignored, or even de- 
nied. The issue upon which we will focus is the empirically observed dif- 
ference between, on the one hand, the text of the gospels found in our 
modern critical editions (which is primarily based on Codex Sinaiticus 
[N] and Codex Vaticanus [B], both dating from the mid-fourth century) 
and, on the other hand, what we can recover of the text of the gospels 
from sources prior to about 180 CE. Examination of these pre-180 texts 
is revealing not just for demonstrating the broad deviation from the N- 
B text, but also because it offers insight into the attitudes Christians in 
the pre-180 period had towards the documents that became part of the 
New Testament. We will limit ourselves to the gospels, but the facts and 
insights obtained from our investigation are equally applicable to the 
other parts of the New Testament. 

The selection of 180 CE as the point of inflection is not capricious. 
Rather, it is imposed upon us by our evidence. As the Alands have 
observed, “erst um 180 (bei Irenäus) setzt eine Verfestigung ein”? In 


* Reproduced by kind permission of Peeters Publishers, Leuven. 

1 J. Delobel, Textual Criticism and Exegesis: Siamese Twins?, in B. Aland & J. Delobel 
(eds.), New Testament Textual Criticism, Exegesis and Church History: A Discussion of 
Methods (CBET, 7), Kampen, Kok-Pharos, 1994 (currently distributed by Peeters, Lou- 
vain), pp. 98-117. 

2 K. Aland & B. Aland, Der Text des Neuen Testaments, Stuttgart, Deutsche Bibel- 
gesellschaft, 1982, p. 64. 
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other words, it is first in Irenaeus that one finds the New Testament 
text beginning to assume a more fixed form, and the characteristics of 
the | pre-ı80 text (which would include: a casual attitude toward the 
use of the text, its harmonization and revision to suit the situation, and 
the non-prejudicial use of what later came to be regarded as “extra- 
canonical” traditions; the Alands use the felicitous word freischwebend 
to describe this pre-180 text) starting to fade. 

From the perspective of church history, the reasons for this Verfes- 
tigung are easy to identify. First, after the emerging “Great Church” 
realized that the principal instrument used by the heretics Marcion, 
Valentinus, Bardaisan, Tatian, and others, had been literature, the im- 
portance of the text of Christian documents probably began to dawn 
on them. Specifically: Marcion’s program was aided by and was in part 
concerned with his revision of the Gospel of Luke and the (reduced) 
Pauline Epistles, and then “fixing” their form in his canon; Valentinus’ 
agenda was furthered by the (his?) Gospel of Truth? Bardaisan’s doc- 
trines entered the early Christians mind through his brilliant hymns— 
so enchantingly memorable that Ephrem Syrus still railed against 
them two centuries later; Tatians Diatessaron was uprooted only long 
after his death (the first attempts to ban it in Syria seem to date from 
about 425, but it continued to be cited by orthodox divines as late as 
the 1200s). Second, as the church began to grow and evolve into an 
institution, standards of orthodoxy and heresy became a necessity, al- 
lowing persons and doctrines to be accepted or rejected. Third, with 
the fading of apocalyptic expectations, the church began to dig in for 
the “long haul" —and this meant creating a touchstone of traditions 
inherited from the past. Fourth and finally, with the spread of Chris- 
tianity throughout the world, inconsistencies within this "universal" 
and “one, true” religion became intolerable. The Quartodeciman con- 
troversy of the 150s (when it involved Anicet and Polycarp) and 190s 
(when it involved bishop Victor of Rome, Polykrates, and Irenaeus) was 
one example; the virtually simultaneous ordination (in Caesarea) and 
excommunication (in Alexandria) of Origen was another. If universal 
truth were to be claimed by this new religion, then it had better have 


3 Cp. the Introduction by G. W. MacRae, The Gospel of Truth (1,3 and XIL2), in J. M. 
Robinson (ed.), The Nag Hammadi Library in English, Leiden, Brill, 1977, p. 37, where he 
opines it “may have been written by a member of the Valentinian school”. G. Quispel 
has suggested that the document comes from the hand of Valentinus himself (The Jung 
Codex and its Significance, in G. Quispel, Gnostic Studies I, Istanbul, Nederlands His- 
torisch-Archeologisch Instituut, 1974, p. 10). 
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universal standards. All these (and other) forces urged a “standardized” 
textual tradition.* 

Our investigation will focus on the evidence from the pre-180 era, 
for this is the material that is closest to the “genesis of the gospels”. And 
after following the empirical evidence as far as it can lead us (back to 
about 100 CE), we will then use the textual features and characteristics 
found there to project the probable trajectory of the text of the gospels 
in the pre-100 period. 


I. Preliminary Matters 


When one turns to the pre-180 evidence, one is immediately faced with 
the question of sources. Only one papyrus of the gospels— P”—is in- 
disputably dated to this period, but its evidence is insubstantial^ What 
we mean by “insubstantial” is this: P? (Manchester: John Rylands Gr. 
P. 457) dates from about 125, but it consists of only one small (approx. 
6,5 cm. by 9 cm.) irregularly shaped fragment from a single leaf. Tak- 
ing the recto and the verso together, only 32 words or parts of words are 
preserved. As meager as this number is, it is deceiving for, because of 
extensive damage, no more than three words or parts of words are pre- 
served in succession. The consequence is that P” offers insufficient raw 
material for an authoritative analysis of either the sequence of pericopes 
or the textual character of the manuscript from which it came. Conse- 
quently, prior to 180, our sole source for "substantial" evidence about 
the gospels are Patristic citations and evidence from the apocrypha. 

As is well known, there are significant problems in analyzing Patris- 
tic and apocryphal parallels to the gospels.” Nevertheless, these sources 
offer us our only access to this period. Therefore, we are compelled to 
use them— albeit with caution. 


^ It is perhaps noteworthy that a date of 180 or so coincides with the generation of 
Origens father, the Alexandrian martyr Leonidas. Might this have been the generation 
that began the first attempts to standardize the NT text? 

5 Of papyri with portions of the gospels, P“, P“ and P” are dated by the Alands to 
"um 200”—after the crucial date of 180; only P” is dated to before 200. On the recent 
sensational claims for P“ by C. Thiede, see infra, n. 69. 

$ While P” is usually described without a moment’ hesitation as a fragment from 
the Gospel of John, it must be pointed out that this attribution is by no means certain. 
While its text parallels small portions of John, we have no assurance that it is not a 
manuscript of (1) source material used by the author of the Gospel of John, or (2) an 
early quotation from either John or his source material (see # 1). 

7 G. D. Fee, The Text of John in Origen and Cyril of Alexandria: A Contribution to 
Methodology in the Recovery and Analysis of Patristic Citation, in Bib 52 (1971) 357-94. 
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While the usual caveats for using such materials are well known 
(one cannot be certain whether one is dealing with a quotation, a para- 
phrase, or an allusion; one cannot know whether the author is citing | 
from memory or from a written source; etc.), there is another caution 
that is almost always overlooked. When dealing with Patristic citations 
and evidence from the apocrypha, one must be very circumspect about 
terminology. Since we know next to nothing about the form in 100 or 
140 CE of the text of the gospels (or proto-gospels) which later became 
known as canonical, is it really legitimate to speak of Justin Martyr or 
the Didache “quoting” from the “Gospel of Matthew”, or claiming that 
they knew “the canonical gospels”?! There are two related problems 
here. First, how do we know what Justin’s (or the Didache’s) source(s) 
was (were)? It is never named, and what we recognize today as parts of 
our Gospel of Matthew may well have been known to Justin or the Di- 
dachist from pre-gospel traditions or catenae compiled from oral tra- 
ditions (to mention only two of many possibilities). Portions of these 
catenae or oral traditions may have parallels in the Gospel of Matthew 
as we know it today; but to speak of Justin or the Didachist quoting 
"Matthew" seems tendentious, for (and here is the second problem) 
it retrojects into the first half of the second century the "Matthew" we 
know today, thus prejudicing at the outset a dispassionate search for 
Justin’s or the Didachist’s source, its form, and its text.? Hence, in what 
follows in this chapter, it should be understood that when we use the 
words gospel, quotation, and citation, these should be read as if enclosed 
in quotation marks, a sign of our uncertainty as to whether what is 
being referenced can really be considered a "quotation" from a “gos- 
pel" known to us today, or whether it might be a reference drawn from 
a proto-gospel or some other collection of material which, merely by 
coincidence, happens to have parallels we can today recognize as also 
occurring in a gospel now considered canonical. 

Since the ultimate focus of our investigation is the genesis of the 
gospels, our survey is presented in reverse chronological order. This al- 


* An example of this "reverse" lack of caution is found infra, n. 67, concerning the 
Didache, where Tuckett concludes that the Didache presupposes "the finished gospels 
of Matthew and Luke”. 

? Your author has addressed this problem before, and adduced examples of what 
appears to be an early, widely-disseminated alternate form of the text (alternate to what 
we know today in our critical editions) in: What Text Can Textual Criticism Ultimately 
Reach?, in B. Aland & J. Delobel (eds.), New Testament Textual Criticism (n. 1), pp. 136-52 
(chapter 16 above). For a compelling (to your author's mind) reconstruction of a proto- 
gospel, see P. Parker, The Gospel before Mark, Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953. 
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lows us to investigate and stipulate the characteristics ofthe gospel text 
prior the point (about 100 CE) when the extant evidence ends. It is at 
that point that we will draw upon the observed characteristics from the 
period | 200-100 CE to project the circumstances in the period of the 
genesis of the gospels, roughly 65-110. 

We begin by looking at the late second century, about the year 200, 
or slightly later than our inflection point of 180. 


II. The Period circa 200 


Clement of Alexandria. Clement's literary output is assumed to have 
come from his tenure in Alexandria, prior to his presumed flight in the 
face of persecution about 203. We are fortunate in having a recent, very 
thorough study of Clement' text of the gospels, by Mees.'? He excised 
every gospel citation in Clements works, and then compared them with 
our gospel manuscripts and other Patristic citations. His conclusions 
are given on a book-by-book basis. In John and in Luke there is a rela- 
tionship with the text form found in ^ and B; but there are also clear 
links with the “Western Text" of Codex Bezae (D) as well." In Matthew, 
Clements citations show a relationship to the text of both Codex Vati- 
canus (B) and Codex Bezae (D); to place Clements citations in either 
camp is, however, simplistic.^ The difficulty in classifying Clement’s 
text is complicated by the fact that he either treated the text very freely, 
or, if he were quoting accurately, then he was acquainted with a very dif- 
ferent text than our text today. Quis dives salvetur 4 is a prime example. 
There, Mark 10,17-31 is reproduced in a very free form, with bits from 
other gospels inserted. We cite only a brief excerpt (4,4-6) from the 
passage, with the letters A through K interpolated to aid our subsequent 
discussion: 
(A) éxmopevopévov abro? ei; ó6óv npocseA9Qv tic EyovuTtétet Aéyov: 
(B) 6i8áckaAe Aayade, ti noujoc, tva wv aic viov xAnpovourioo; (C) 
ó 6& 'Incoóc A&yeı- TI ue åyaðòv Aéyeic; obdeic åyaðòç ei ur] eig ó 9eóc. 
tag évroAàg oidac: (D) ur] potyevons, un povevong, un KAéwns, (E) 
un wevöonaptvpriong, Tina tov matépa cou Kai tiv untepa. (F) ó &è 
àrokpi9elc Aéyet abvà- (G) nävra tadta EpbAafa <ék vEÖTNTög pov». 
(H) 6 d& 'Inooóc égpAévac rjy&ánnosv avtov Kal einev- Ev cot bovepet- (I) 


10 M. Mees, Die Zitate aus dem Neuen Testament bei Clemens von Alexandrien (Qua- 
derni di Vetera Christianorum, 2), Bari, Istituto di Letteratura Cristiana Antica, 1970. 

u Ibid., pp. 84-86; 105-7. 

» Ibid., pp. 52-54. 
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ei édes véAetoc eivau, (J) TWANOOV doa £yetc Kal Stad0¢ ntwyoig, (K) Kal 
etc INoavpöv Ev odpav@, Kal Sedpo dxohovVet yor.” 


Element A seems to parallel Mark (which alone of the synoptics speaks 
of “going forth into the way” and the interlocutor “kneeling”, according 
to the base for all our comparisons, Nestle-Aland”), but the conclud- 
ing A&ywv is paralleled only in Luke (at 18,18). The next element, B, 
must be Mark or Luke, for Matthew has rephrased the question to read 
diddoxake, ti dya9ov moujow ..., probably in order to avoid the theo- 
logical problem posed by Jesus’ answer in Mark 10,17 (and Luke 18,19). 
The next element, C, also seems to be from either Mark or Luke, for 
both have Jesus’ name rather than the pronoun “he” (which Matthew 
uses). Element D, however, has its only parallel in Luke 18,20, for only it 
has Clement's “adultery—murder—steal” sequence; Matthew and Mark 
have the sequence as “murder—adultery—steal”. In element E, Clement 
is following either Matthew or Luke, for only they follow the prohibi- 
tion against bearing false witness with the command to honour ones 
father and mother; Mark inserts the command not to defraud between 
bearing false witness and honouring ones parents. Hence, Clement's 
text departs from our critical text of Mark—although apparatuses of 
Mark note the omission of the offending clause in MSS B* W A VY Syr 
and others. The narrative setup for the mans reply (element F) appears 
closest to Matthew (Aéyet abt), but it lacks the distinctive Matthean 
veavioxoc. However, once again, if one abandons our critical text, and 
adopts variants found in the apparatus for Mark, one can come close to 
Clements text (several manuscripts interpolate anoxpwWeic, but none 
also add Clement's A&yeı). The source of the next element, G, is difficult 
to determine, for it differs from the critical text of all the gospels, yet 
can be reconstructed (with very minor differences) for any one of the 
gospels from variants in the apparatus. Element H, however, is uniquely 
Marcan (10,21). But element J, by contrast, is uniquely Matthean (19,21). 
The next element, J, lacks the imperative Umaye, which is also missing 
in Luke; the construction 60a éyetc and the verb form óiáóoq (versus 
ôóç in Matthew and Mark) also suggest that Luke offers the best par- 
allel for this element. The final element, K, could be from any of the 
three synoptic gospels, although the singular “heaven” agrees with Mat- 
thew (who usually has the plural) and Mark against the critically recon- 
structed text of Luke (which has the plural). 


5 Q. Stáhlin, L. Früchtel & U. Treu (eds.), Clemens Alexandrinus III. Stromata Buch 
VII und VII... (GCS, 17), Berlin, Akademie Verlag, 1970, p. 162, lines 19-27. 
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Obviously, from our perspective, Clements text is a very complex 
harmonization. What is striking, however, is that after further quo- 
tations from this same story in Q.d.s. 4, Clement begins Q.d.s. 5,1 by 
announcing that "These things are written in the Gospel according to 
Mark, and in all the others [= the other gospels] in a slightly irregular 
fashion, perhaps each of the utterances modified, but all display identi- 
cal agreement | in intent” This clearly indicates that Clement knows 
written gospels, and is quoting from a written source; he is also aware 
of the differences among the gospels. He asserts, however, that here he 
is quoting the Gospel of Mark. Well, if that is so, then Clement’s Mark 
is not our Mark today. 

Harmonization is, however, only one aspect of Clements handling 
of the text, for he also often presents material which is now regarded 
as extra-canonical: Mees devotes more than fifteen pages to listing and 
discussing such readings. 

These circumstances forced Mees to look beyond our present (3^, N, 
B, D, etc.) constellation of texts for an explanation. Although he does 
not explicitly state it, Mees appears to realize that attempting to align 
Clement with any of these later manuscripts is probably anachronistic. 
In the end, Mees concluded that Clements spontaneous use of scripture 
in teaching and preaching led him to harmonize texts into a "genus 
simplex". This, suggests Mees, and the adaptation of the text (by chang- 
ing it) for the purpose at hand account for Clements deviating text." 

Mees' conclusions are well-founded, and they illuminate a conun- 
drum we will face again and again: Clement knows written gospels, 
cites them by name, and even comments on their differences (Q.d.s. 
5,1); yet his citations suggest that either (1) the form of these gospels 
was rather different from the same gospels as we know them from our 
later sources, or (2) Clement felt free to harmonize, adapt, and embel- 
lish these sources more-or-less at will, sometimes with what we now 
consider extra-canonical material. 


III. The Second Century 


Theophilus of Antioch. 'This apologist and, reportedly, bishop of Antioch 
from 169, wrote Ad Autolycum after the death of Marcus Aurelius (180). 
Theophilus is literate and quotes both classical sources and the Hebrew 
Bible (OT) frequently. His New Testament citations are mostly from 


4 Mees, Die Zitate (n. 10), pp. 52-54, 84-86, 105-7, 212. 
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the Pauline epistles; his gospel citations are few but significant. Like his 
contemporaries Tatian and Irenaeus, Theophilus knows written gospels 
(Matthew and John for certain, and probably also Luke). He occasion- 
ally introduces his quotations with formulae, such as “from one [of the 
holy scriptures] John says’, followed by a quotation from John 1,1 (Ad 
Autol. 2,22). The form of the gospel quotations found in | Theophilus is, 
generally speaking, rather close to our modern text, but there still are 
differences. For example, at Ad Autol. 3,14, Theophilus quotes part of 
the “Sermon on the Mount” in this manner: 

Ayanärte, qnoív, tovs &y9pobc ouv Kai MpocebyeoVE 

drép vv Ennpealövtwv duäc. 

&àv yàp ayandte Todg Ayanwvrag bác, TTOIOV LLODOV Éxere; 

toto Kai oi AjoTai Kai ol TEA@vat noroğov” 
Compare this with the canonical parallel at Matt 5,44-46 (cp. Luke 
6,32-33): 

Äyanäte tobc ex9povc budv Kal tipooeóyeo9e 

bn£p TOV ÖLWKÖVTWV BLAS. 

[verse 45 stands here; Theophilus omits it] 

&àv yàp ayamrjonte tobs &yanóvrac bude, tiva HLOYOV Éxeve; 

ovyi Kal oi TeA@vat TO AUTO noroðotv; 
We can identify a parallel for Theophilus’ text in our Matthew, but verse 
45 is missing, and there are other changes as well. Among them: Theo- 
philus reads émmpeaCovtwv (“abusing”, a word found in the Lucan par- 
allel [Luke 6,28] and in some manuscripts of Matthew [D W ® and oth- 
ers]) for Matthew's dtwkdvtwv (“persecuting”); Theophilus reads rtoiov 
for tiva; Theophilus’ structure for the last line (roto kat)— which 
reads as a statement—differs from Matthew’s (ooyi kat)—which reads 
as a question; and, finally, Theophilus speaks of doing what oi Anotai 
kai oi teA@vat do, while Matthew speaks only of oi teA@vau. 

One may conclude that Theophilus knew a written gospel, whose 

form appears rather similar—but was probably not identical—with that 
of our present critical text. 


Irenaeus. Bishop of Lyons in the 180s, Irenaeus is significant for he is the 
last example we will encounter in our trip backwards in time of a writer 
with a text recognizably akin to our text today. While no comprehensive 
study of his gospel citations exists, it is interesting—perhaps even sig- 


5 R. M. Grant (ed.), Theophilus of Antioch. Ad Autolycum (OECT), Oxford, Claren- 
don, 1970, p. 118. 
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nificant—that the “Father of Orthodoxy” (he introduced the ideas of a 
four gospel canon, the monarchic episcopate, and apostolic succession) 
is also the oldest Father in which we meet a text which is clearly recog- 
nizable as similar to ours today: recall the Alands’ observation that it is 
first in Irenaeus that we encounter a more-or-less stabilised text.’ 

As we move to writers earlier than Irenaeus, the forms of the citations 
we encounter deviate further and further from the form of the text we 
have today: we have reached the point of inflection—about 180. Recall 
our earlier caution about the use of the words “citation” or “quotation”. 
These actually indicate nothing more than that there is a recognizable 
parallel between a passage in the Father (or apocryphal source) and our 
present canonical gospels—we cannot be sure what, if anything, is being 
“quoted”. At least five possibilities exist for the sources of the Fathers’ quo- 
tations: they might be (1) actual citations from the gospels; (2) citations 
from antecedent forms of the gospels (i.e., from proto- or Ur-gospels); (3) 
citations from the sources of the gospels ("Q^ etc.); (4) free adaptations 
of either (1) or (2) or (3); or, finally, (5) reproduction of oral traditions. 


Tatian. It seems that Tatian did not create his gospel harmony, the Dia- 
tessaron, de novo, but probably built upon and revised a harmony of the 
synoptic gospels (or of the sources of the synoptic gospels, or, alterna- 
tively, of the proto-synoptic gospels) used by his teacher, Justin Martyr.” 


The Diatessaron itself is usually dated to about 172 cE. Reconstructing 
its text remains a problematic affair, fraught with difficulties and pit- 
falls. Three points, however, are beyond dispute. First, the mere crea- 
tion of a gospel harmony (or the adaptation and revision of Justin's har- 
mony) shows that the text of the source documents of the harmony was 
not sacrosanct. Tatian—apparently like Justin before him—felt free to 
rearrange, edit, and augment the text of the gospels (or proto-gospels). 
Second, the text of the Diatessaron, even when following a known gos- 
pel passage, frequently has variant readings. Often the only parallel for 
these variants is in the Vetus Syra and Vetus Latina versions, not the 
Greek—at least in the manuscripts known to us today.? This suggests 


16 See supra, n. 2. 

7 W, L. Petersen, Textual Evidence of Tatians Dependence upon Justins AIIOMNH 
MONEYMATA, in NTS 36 (1990) 512-34 (chapter 11 above). 

18 The classic study of this well-known phenomenon is F. H. Chase, The Syro-Latin 
Text of the Gospels, London, Macmillan, 1895; cp. also his The Old Syriac Element of 
Codex Bezae, London, Macmillan, 1893, and Th. Zahn, Zur Geschichte von Tatians Dia- 
tessaron im Abendland, in NKZ 5 (1894) 85-120. 
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that the Vorlage from which Tatian worked had a textual complexion 

closer to that ofthe Vetus Syra and Vetus Latina, rather than the Greek. 

Third, the Diatessaron contains material, which, today, we would clas- 

sify as extra-canonical. Four examples illustrate this: 

(1) At Jesus’ baptism in the Jordan River (Matt 3,15-16 parr.), a “light” 
is reported to have shone in the water; 

(2) at Matt 8,4, Jesus apparently instructs the healed leper to “Go, ful- 
fill the Law”;° 

(3) at Luke 4,29-30, Jesus is apparently thrown from the hilltop by the 
mob, but, unhurt, flies away, eventually landing in Capernaum;” 

(4) at Luke 23,48, the Jews apparently say something like: “Woe to us, 
what has befallen us? The destruction of Jerusalem is nigh!” 

None of these variants is found in any Greek? gospel manuscript; two 

of them are, however, found in non-canonical gospels.”* They may, 

therefore, be considered extra-canonical traditions. Five possibilities 
exist to explain this phenomenon: 

(1) Tatian’s Vorlage consisted of the canonical gospels, which, at this 
time, contained these readings (the consequence of accepting this 
possibility is that one must then acknowledge that portions of 
what constituted the text of the canonical gospels c. 170 were later 
purged, for these readings are absent from our gospels today); 

(2) Tatian’s Vorlage consisted of proto-canonical gospels, or Ur-ver- 
sions of the canonical gospels, which contained these readings 
(the consequence of accepting this possibility is that one must 
then acknowledge that these readings did not survive in the later 
canonical gospels, which evolved from these proto-gospels; this 
possibility also suggests that by 170 the text of the gospels which 
later became known as canonical had not yet reached a stable 
form”); 


19 W.L. Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron. Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance, and 
History in Scholarship (SVigChr, 25), Leiden, Brill, 1994, pp. 14-21. 

2 W, L. Petersen, The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as Sources of Romanos the 
Melodist (CSCO, 475; Subs. 74), Louvain, Peeters, 1985, pp. 80-83; see also his Tatian’s 
Diatessaron (n. 19), pp. 22-24. 

> Tj. Baarda, The Flying Jesus. Luke 4:29-30 in the Syriac Diatessaron, in VigChr 40 
(1986) 313-41. 

2 Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron (n. 19), pp. 414-20. 

23 Reading 1 (the "light" in the Jordan) is found in two Vetus Latina MSS (a and g’); 
Reading 4 is found in both Vetus Syra MSS (Syr**) and in Vetus Latina MS g. 

24 Reading 1 is, according to Epiphanius (Haer. 30,13), also found in the “Hebrew 
Gospel" used by the Ebionites; Reading 4 is also found in the Gospel of Peter 7. 

3 Recall that this is the opinion of the Alands: see supra, n. 2. 
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(3) Tatian actively made use of extra-canonical materials alongside his 
canonical materials, incorporating both into the Diatessaron (the 
consequence of accepting this possibility is that one must then ac- 
knowledge that, at least for Tatian, there was little or no distinction 
between canonical and extra-canonical traditions: both seem to | 
have had equal validity, and could be seamlessly combined with- 
out warning the reader?‘); 

(4) Tatian found these traditions circulating in oral form, and is him- 
self responsible for putting them into writing (the consequence 
of accepting this possibility is that one must then acknowledge 
that certain of these extra-canonical traditions, first put in written 
form by the heretic Tatian, later found their way into at least some 
manuscripts of the canonical gospels”); 

(5) Tatian is himself responsible for creating these traditions; they 
were unknown until he fabricated them and put them in his Dia- 
tessaron ([this possibility can be rejected in the case of Readings 
1 and 4, for they antedate Tatian?*]; the consequence of accepting 
this possibility is that one must then acknowledge that in the last 
third of the second century, Tatian, at least, felt free to fabricate 
stories about Jesus, and to insert them into his gospel harmony 
[which became the standard gospel text of the Syrian church for 
the next two centuries or more??]). 

None of the five options above is attractive to anyone who wishes to 
argue that the text of the gospels was clearly established and their "sanc- 
tity" recognized by the time of Tatian. The Diatessaron is evidence that, 
by 172 or so, there appears to have been neither an established text of 
the gospels nor a reverential attitude towards their text; rather, the tra- 
ditions we now regard as parts of the canonical gospels were malle- 
able, rearrangable, and subject to the whims of any writer, editor, or 
harmonist. 


26 Since there was no official NT canon at this date, this is clearly the situation. But 
what is significant is that, despite the fact that Tatian used the (apparently) popularly 
perceived, de facto four-gospel canon, just what those gospels consisted of was, appar- 
ently, not yet defined. 

V See supra, n. 23. 

28 Reading (1) is already in Justin Martyr, and Reading (4) is in the Gospel of Peter, 
which is usually dated prior to Tatian. 

?» So the explicit report of Theodoret of Cyrrhus (haer. fab. comp. 1,20), and the 
Doctrina Addai; cp. the inference to be drawn from Canon 43 of Rabbula of Edessa, 
and Ephrem Syrus' composition of a commentary on its text (the references and a dis- 
cussion are in Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron [n. 19], pp. 41-42, 38-39, 42-43, and 44, 
respectively). 
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Justin Martyr. The citations of this mid-second century Father are sig- 
nificant both for their number and length. Because of this, they have 
been studied extensively for more than one hundred fifty years.3° But 
| even the most cursory examination of Justin's citations demonstrates 
that, whatever he is quoting from, it is not the gospels we know today, 
in the form they now have. The majority of his citations are harmo- 
nized— that is, they combine sections from what we now call Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, and weave them into a single whole. Examples include 
1 Apol. 15,2, which harmonizes Matt 5,29 with Matt 18,9 and Mark 9,47, 
or 1 Apol. 15,12, which harmonizes Matt 16,26 with 6,20 and Luke 9,25.? 

Because Justin provides us with neither a canon nor a name for the 
source(s) he is quoting (he usually calls his source[s] àrouvnuoveopara 
TOV àrtootóAov, “memoirs of the apostles”; he uses the word evayyéAtov 
only three times, twice in the singular, and once in the plural; it is clear 
that these are written documents, and that Justin knows more than 
one written "gospel"*), it has forced scholarship to divine what the 
source(s) of these deviating quotations might be. Earlier suggestions 
that Justin's citations came from memory (and were, therefore, garbled) 
or that Justin was simply careless in his manner of citation? are not 
supported by the facts. Smit Sibinga’s investigation of Justin's quotations 
from the Pentateuch34 showed that what—at first glance—appeared to 
be deviating citations (i.e., differing from both the MT and the LXX) 
often found parallel in the Dead Sea Scrolls or the “Old Greek” (i.e., ci- 


3° See, for example: K. Semisch, Die apostolischen Denkwürdigkeiten des Mártyrers 
Justinus, Hamburg, Berthes, 1848; Th. Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, 
1.2, Erlangen, Deichert, 1888, pp. 463-585. 

3 See the text, analysis and parallels in A. J. Bellinzoni, The Sayings of Jesus in 
the Writings of Justin Martyr (NTSup, 17), Leiden, Brill, 1967, pp. 87-88 and 89-92, 
respectively. 

32 H. Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, Philadelphia, Trinity; London, SCM, 1990, 
pp. 40-41. 

3 So Semisch and Zahn (see supra, n. 30). Note how these suggestions (1) pre- 
suppose something for which there is no good evidence (namely, that the text of the 
gospels was “set” in the mid-second century in the form in which we now have them 
today) and (2) assert something for which there is also no good evidence (namely, it 
is Justin who must be confused, careless, or possessed of a poor memory). If one had 
taken the empirical evidence of Justin seriously (which suggests that the gospels had 
not yet attained the form in which we now know them) and let the empirical evidence 
guide us, then one would have come to the conclusion that the gospels had a different 
form in the second century, and had not yet attained a “set” form or “sacred” status. 
Such conclusions, however, fly in the face of the ecclesiastical desire to have “reliable” 
early tradition upon which to ground believers’ faith. 

34 J, Smit Sibinga, The Old Testament Text of Justin Martyr, I. The Pentateuch, Leiden, 
Brill, 1963. 
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tations in other writers which seem to come from a pre-LXX form of a 
Greek translation of a Hebrew text). In other words, | what seemed to 
the uneducated eye to be “singular” forms of a text actually turned out 
to be forms of the text known to and cited by other ancient writers. The 
same may be said of Justin's gospel citations. Bellinzoni's investigation** 
showed that many of them found parallels in other very early Christian 
sources, such as Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, 
or the Vetus Latina, to name only a few. Additionally, on more than one 
occasion Justin cites the same pericope in exactly the same deviating 
manner. This is hardly what one would expect if he were careless or 
subject to lapses of memory. In short, Justin’s deviating citations are not 
always lapses of his mind or pen; rather, they often appear to be part of 
a tradition that was current in the early church and prized by the mar- 
tyr Justin, but which later died out. 

The character of Justin’s gospel text is difficult to determine, for he 
may be citing from multiple sources; to presume that all his citations 
come from a single source is to presume too much. Recent examina- 
tions confirm earlier suggestions that many of his citations come from 
some sort of a harmony composed of the material today found mostly 
in the synoptic gospels.3® There is only a vague, questionable indica- 
tion that he might have been familiar with the Gospel of John. But 


5 Cp. also the work of D. Barthélemy, Redécouverte d'un chainon manquant de 
l'histoire de la Septante, in RB 60 (1953) 18-29, who found that the "deviating" (from 
the LXX) text of Micah in this Greek fragment, which dated from near the end of the 
first century, and which was found near Qumran, found parallel in the Hebrew Micah, 
Symmachus, Aquila, and the Quinta known to Origen—as well as Justin's citations in 
Dial. 119. 

36 Bellinzoni, The Sayings of Jesus (n. 31). Cp. the long lists of parallels on, e.g., pp. 19 
(to 1 Apol. 16,7 and Dial. 101,2), 21 (to 1 Apol. 16,10 and 63,5), 24-25 (to 1 Apol. 16,11 and 
Dial. 76,5), and 26-28 (to 1 Apol. 63,13 and Dial. 100,1). 

7 For example, Justin quotes the Shema three times (at Dial. 93,2, 93,3, and 1 Apol. 
16,6) in exactly the same deviating, binary form: you shall love God from “all your heart 
and from all your strength”. The same binary form is found in Vetus Latina MS k (at Mk 
12,30) as well as Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Athanasius, and others. See the evidence 
in Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron (n. 19), pp. 420-4, esp. n. 147. Interestingly enough, Jus- 
tins form is identical with the text of the Samaritan Pentateuch (cf. A. von Gall [ed.], Der 
hebräische Pentateuch der Samaritaner, Giessen-Berlin, Tópelmann, 1918, ad loc.). 

33 Petersen, Textual Evidence (n. 17) confirming the findings of Bellinzoni, The Say- 
ings of Jesus (n. 31), who was himself following—among others—the conclusions of J. C. 
Zahn (1814), J. R. Harris (1890), and E. Lippelt (1901). For the complete references, see 
Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron (n. 19), pp. 28-29. 

39 1 Apol. 61,4 contains what might be a garbled adaptation of John 3,3 and 3,5. But 
there is no assurance that this lone reference is from our Gospel of John, and not some 
pre-Johannine tradition, or other non-Johannine tradition. 
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that is not all. Justin's “quotations”, from whatever his (apparently) har- 
monized source or sources were, sometimes contain episodes or events 
which are not usually considered to be part of the canonical gospels 
today. Two examples occur in his recitation of the baptism of Jesus in 
the Jordan River. In the first instance, Justin states that when Jesus en- 
tered the water nip avnip9n Ev tw "lopóávn (Dial. 88,3).4° This is | the 
same variant already introduced above, as an extra-canonical variant 
in Tatian’s Diatessaron. Although a very similar reading is found in two 
Vetus Latina manuscripts of the Gospel of Matthew (“lumen ingens cir- 
cumfulsit de aqua" [MS a]; “lumen magnum fulgebat de aqua" [MS g']) 
and in other early Patristic sources, it is absent from all extant Greek 
manuscripts of Matthew. But Epiphanius (haer. 30,13) informs us that a 
virtually identical variant (... kai eb90G nepiéAapye TOV TOTOV PWC uéya 
..) was the reading of a "Hebrew gospel" used by the Ebionites. In 
these circumstances, we are confronted with a vexing puzzle as to what 
was Justin's source for this detail. The same five possibilities listed above 
for the source of Tatian's extra-canonical material also exist for Justin's.? 

The second example, also from the baptismal account, is Justin's re- 
production of the speech from the heavens: the voice gives the "full" 
citation of Ps 2,7. He reports (Dial. 88,8) that the voice also said éyw 
oruepov yeyévvnká os. Like the “fire” in the Jordan, this reading finds 
wide dissemination in the early church. In this instance, however, the 
variant occurs not just in Vetus Latina manuscripts (at Luke 3,22, in 
MSS a b c d fP lr), but also in Codex Bezae (D), Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen and Augustine, among many others. And like the "fire" variant, 
this reading is also found, according to Epiphanius, in the *Hebrew gos- 
pel" used by the Ebionites.^* In evaluating the significance of this vari- 
ant for the genesis of the gospels, the same five possibilities reviewed 
above obtain once again, with the same consequences. In the case of 
the “full” citation of Ps 2,7, however, there is also an obvious theological 
motif. If Jesus were "generated/created" on the day of his baptism, then 
the logical consequence is that he was a man, a normal human being 
from his birth until this point. What would be the rationale for a virgin 
birth if Jesus were only to be “generated/created” by God when he was 


4 E. J. Goodspeed (ed.), Die ältesten Apologeten, Göttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht, 1914 (reprinted, 1984), p. 202. 

^ K. Holl (ed.), Epiphanius I, Ancoratus und Panarion haer. 1-33 (GCS, 25), Leipzig, 
Hinrichs, 1915, pp. 350-1. 

* See supra, pp. 42-43. 

4 Goodspeed, Die ältesten Apologeten (n. 40), p. 203. 

^* Holl, Epiphanius I (n. 41), p. 350. 
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an adult receiving baptism? The theological dimension to this variant 
has been well known to scholars for several centuries, and your author 
does nothing new when he points out the adoptionistic theology it pre- 
supposes.^ And adoptionism was, of course, a theology | present—per- 
haps (probably?) even dominant—in the oldest strata of Christianity, 
insofar as we can tell. It was later replaced by other theologies, which 
made Jesus a divinity or superhuman figure from the time of his birth. 


P Egerton no. 2. This papyrus, dated to the “middle of the second cen- 
tury” by its editors (Bell and Skeat) and published under the title “Un- 
known Gospel’,# consists of three Fragments. Examination shows that 
this gospel harmonized material that is now found in all four canonical 
gospels with extra-canonical materials. The form of the recognizable 
material is, however, different from that now in the canonical gospels. 
An example is the verso of Fragment 1. To avoid confusing the reader 
with lacunae, the editors’ English translation is present below, with 
identifying letters A through G interpolated for reference in our sub- 
sequent discussion: 


(A)? And Jesus said] unto the lawyers, [? Punish] every wrongdoer and 
transgressor, and not me, [...] (B) And turning to the rulers of the people 
he spake this saying, (C) Search the scriptures, in which ye think that ye 
have life; these are they which bear witness of me. (D) Think not that I 
came to accuse you to my Father; there is one that accuseth you, even 
Moses, on whom ye have set your hope. (E) And when they said, (F) 


^ See, e.g., A. Resch, Agrapha. Aussercanonische Evangelienfragmente (TU, 5.4), 
Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1889, pp. 346-57, esp. 354 (at Resch’s point 7); A. von Harnack, Lehr- 
buch der Dogmengeschichte, Tübingen, Mohr/Siebeck, 41909, Vol. I, p. 211, n. 2. It is curi- 
ous how modern studies—by failing to mention any of this previous scholarship—leave 
the reader with the impression that this connexion is a “new” link discovered by the 
modern researcher; nothing, however, could be further from the truth. The scholars 
of a century ago wrote more thoroughly and more perceptively—and buttressed their 
arguments with more and better evidence—than do the moderns. 

4° Adoptionistic theology crops up throughout the NT, and not just in the older 
strata: cp. the sermon of Peter, Acts 2,22: “Men of Israel, listen to these words: Jesus the 
Nazarene, a man (ávópa) commended to you by God .." 

^ H. I. Bell & T. C. Skeat (eds.), Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and other early 
Christian papyri, London, Trustees of the British Museum, 1935; see p. 1 for the dating. 
In 1987, M. Gronewald suggested that the date should be closer to 200, citing a newly 
edited fragment, which he believes is part of P. Egerton 2. W. Schneemelcher, Neutes- 
tamentliche Apokryphen, Tübingen, Mohr/Siebeck, 51990, I, p. 82 (with literature) re- 
frained from adopting either date. We have followed the traditional dating, but whether 
the papyrus is from 150 or 200 is oflittle concern for our purposes for, as already shown, 
Clement of Alexandria displays precisely the same characteristics as P. Egerton 2, and 
Clement dates from the period to which Gronewald would date the papyrus. 
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We know well that God spake unto Moses, but as for thee, we know not 
whence thou art, (G) Jesus answered and said unto them, Now is your 
unbelief accused [... 48 


Elements A, B, E, and G are without parallel in the canonical gospels. 
These sayings of Jesus and the connecting material are, therefore, ei- 
ther the creation of the composer of this “Unknown Gospel’, or he is 
quotling from some older source—today unknown—which is respon- 
sible for this material. Element C has a partial parallel in John 5,39, but 
there are differences: 
John 5,39  épavváre tac ypaqác, Sti buic SoKeite Ev adtaic 
Cwiy alwvıov Exeiv- Kal éxeivai eiow ai paptupodoat 
nepl Euoü- 
P. Eg. 2 épav[vate tac ypapäc- év aic bueig dolkeite] 
twy Éyetv éxeivat ei[o]tv [at papt]vpotoat nepi guod-49 


Numerous differences are evident, as noted by the editors.*? If one ac- 
cepts the editors’ reconstructions, then one finds: év aíc in place of the 
Johns óu (with the év occurring later in the line), meaning John reads 
"Search the scriptures because you think in them ..? while P. Eg. 2 reads 
“Search the scriptures in which you think ..”. John speaks of “eternal 
life’, while the papyrus speaks only of “life”. John has the conjunction 
kat, which is lacking in the papyrus. 
Ihe same pattern repeats in element D, which is a partial parallel in 
John 5,45. But here too, there are differences: 
John 5,45 Mn dokeite ötı £yo katryoprjoo úuðv npóc TOV rarépa- 
Eotiv ó katnyopõv ouv Mobor|c, eic öv Dueig HATiKate. 
P. Eg. 2 un ölokeite öltı &yw NAdov kavnyo[p]fjoat [bp] 
TIPO TOV nlatE)pa uov: Eotıv [ó KaTH] yopóv du@v 
Mw(üons) eic öv [bpeic] NAmiKkate-> 


Here we note the interpolation of NAYov in the papyrus and the related 
transformation of the verb katnyopéw from the Johannine future (“I 
will accuse”) to the aorist infinitive (“to accuse”). The papyrus also in- 
terpolates uov post matépa. 


48 Ibid., p. 28 (the diplomatic text is on p. 8; Plate 1 [after p. 63] contains a photo- 
graph of Fragment 1). 

49 [bid., p. 9, lines 7-10; cp. p. 26. 

5° Ibid., p. 17: “The verbal differences are interesting, for these very differences [in 
the “in which you think that ye have ..” clause and in the omission of “eternal”] are at- 
tested in one form of the ‘Western’ text”. 


5: Ibid., p. 9, lines 10-14; cp. p. 26. 
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The final portion with a canonical parallel—also from John, in this 
Fragment of the papyrus—is F, which echoes John 9,29. But the text 
known to the composer of the “Unknown Gospel” in the mid-second 
century is once again not identical with our text today: 

John 9,29 fuic oldanev ötı Mwüoei AeAáAnkev ó deög, 
tobtov dé ox oldapev nó9ev Eotiv. 

P Eg. 2 eld] oidapev ötı Mw(doet) &a[Anoev] 6 9(eó)c[:] 
oè 6 ovdk oldanev [1ó9ev ei] +5 


Here again we find minor but not insignificant changes. The pronoun 
ueis in John is gone; e[5] has appeared in its place. The most interest- 
ing change is the shift from indirect address in John (“but this man, we 
do not know from where he is”) to direct address in the papyrus (“but 
you, we do not know from where you are”). In John (9,18), these words 
are spoken by “the Jews” and appear directed to the bystanders; in the 
Egerton Papyrus, these words are spoken by “the lawyers” (cp. element 
A) directly to Jesus. 

There is clearly some sort of a textual relationship between the tradi- 
tions we now find in the Gospel of John and elements C, D, and F in 
the papyrus. The most astonishing feature of this example, however, is 
neither the redactional changes nor the introduction of material not 
found in the canonical Gospel of John today. It is, rather, the auda- 
cious combination into the same episode of words of Jesus which, in 
our John, are separated by four chapters (elements C and D are from 
John 5; element F is from John 9). The result is an entirely new episode 
in the life of Jesus, with new dialogue and a new setting; parts of this 
episode have parallels in our Gospel of John, but other parts are with- 
out any parallel whatsoever. 

Elsewhere in P. Egerton 2 we find sections identifiable as part of Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke subjected to similar treatment: they are harmo- 
nized, redacted, and combined with non-canonical material. 

Accounting for what we find in P. Egerton 2 can only be done by 
choosing between two options—each of which contains a significant 
insight into the genesis of our present gospel text. 


Option 1: The composer of P. Egerton 2 (or, if he is not doing it himself, 
then the source he is using) is freely adapting, rearranging, editing and 
combining words of Jesus and narrative material about Jesus. If this is 
the case, then it shows that in the middle of the second century (if we are 
speaking of the compiler of P. Egerton 2) or even earlier (if we are speak- 


5 Ibid., p. 9, lines 15-17; cp. p. 26. 
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ing of the source used by the compiler of P. Egerton 2), authors felt free 
to make radical excisions, rearrangements, and interpolations in the text 
of the gospels which would later be known as "canonical" —indeed, they 
felt entitled to create entirely new episodes in the life of Jesus by plucking 
attractive passages from wherever they wished. Equally important is the 
insight that, for the creator of this text (be it the compiler of P. Egerton 
2 or his source), no distinction exists between traditions which would 
later become recognized as "canonical" and traditions—including words 
of Jesus—which would later be excluded from the canon. 


If one finds this conclusion unpalatable, then one is compelled to adopt 
the only other possibility: 


Option 2: If neither the composer of P. Egerton 2 nor his source is respon- 
sible for the observed editorial activity, then one must conclude that, in 
the | first half of the second century, the Gospel of John either had a very 
different form than it now has’? or that there was no Gospel of John as 
we now think of it.54 In short, “John” as we know it either did not exist, or 
had a radically different form from what it now has in our canon. 


Note how our findings regarding P. Egerton 2 and the options available 
to us to explain the observed phenomena echo what we have already 
discovered in Clement of Alexandria, Theophilus of Antioch, Tatian, 
and Justin. 


Ignatius of Antioch. While Eusebius' Chronicon dates his martyrdom to 
108, it has been argued that the works passed on to us under the name 
of Ignatius are pseudonymous, and actually date from the middle of 
the second century or later. Regardless of which is correct, there is 
little material in Ignatius’ seven epistles that has any parallel with the 
gospels. Only four recognizable utterances of Jesus are found in Igna- 


5 I say “a very different form’, for if neither the composer of P. Egerton 2 nor his 
source is responsible, then the only other option is to assume that they are accurately 
reproducing what was transmitted to them in older materials. 

54 I say “as we now think of it”, for: (1) this source contains material (identified above 
as parts A, B, E and G) that are without parallel in our present Gospel of John; (2) where 
there are echoes or parallels in our present Gospel of John, none presents a verbatim 
parallel—all have been (extensively?) redacted; (3) the "John" being quoted lacked John 
5,40 to 5,44, and followed 5,45 with 9,29 (did it omit 5,45 to 9,28?); (4) the setting (date, 
time, audience, context, etc.) in which things occur in P. Egerton 2 is very different 
from our present Gospel of John. In view of this, can what P. Egerton 2 is citing really 
be considered the same Gospel of John we know today? The common-sense answer 
must be “no”. 

5 See the summary of scholarship on this point in T. Lechner, Ignatius adversus 
Valentinianos? Chronologische und theologiegeschichtliche Studien zu den Briefen des Ig- 
natius von Antiochien (SVigChr, 47), Leiden, Brill, 1999, pp. xvi-xxvi. 
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tius, but two of the four seem proverbial, and are not even placed in 
Jesus mouth by Ignatius.5° (The identical phenomenon— "removing" 
what we know as words of Jesus from Jesus mouth—is found elsewhere 
in the early centuries: we will presently discover that the Didache does 
the same thing.) Ofthe remaining two sayings of Jesus, one, at Ep. Smyr. 
3,2, has its closest parallel is in the “Hebrew Gospel” used by the Nazo- 
raeans (so Jerome, in Is. 18, prologue’”); the other (at Ep. Smyr. 6,1) is a 
brief echo of Matt 19,12. Koester’s conclusion, that “[Ignatius] weist nie 
darauf hin, daß ihm ein schriftliches Evangelium bekannt gewesen sei’, 
seems accurate. The remaining scant echoes of gospel material which 
crop up here and there (only three are even remotely notable5®) “lassen 
sich sämtlich aus der freien Überlieferung erklären”. 


ı Clement. The First Epistle of Clement, addressed to the church at 
Corinth, is usually dated to about 96 ce or slightly later, for it seems to 
reference the Domitian persecutions of 95/96. Ostensibly composed by 
the fourth bishop of Rome, First Clement might be expected to provide 
us with a snapshot of the gospels in Rome (their text; their status; how 
early Christian writers used them) at the end of the first century. 

What we find, in fact, is that recognizable citations from the gospels 
which were later canonized are few, while citations from the Hebrew 
Bible (OT) are abundant. First Clement contains about six recognizable 
citations or allusions from the four gospels, but about 135 citations or 
allusions from the Hebrew Bible and OT apocrypha. Not a single gos- 
pel is cited by name, nor is there any reference to a written “gospel” or 
“gospels”.°° Even though Clement certainly knows how to quote from a 
written source and let his audience know that he is doing so,“ his “quo- 
tations” (if they really are that) from the gospels lack any such introduc- 
tion. One is driven to conclude, as Koester does, that “1. Clem. weist 
nie auf ein schriftliches Evangelium hin ... Es läßt sich also mit ziem- 


56 Ep. Eph. 14,2 = Luke 6,44; Ep. Pol. 2,2 = Matt. 10,16. 

5 Jerome, Commentariorum in Isaiam, CCSL 73A, pp. 741-742 (also PL 24 [1845], 
col. 628). 

55 At Ep. Eph. 5,2 and 6,1; and at Ep. Smyr. 1,1. 

5 H. Koester, Synoptische Überlieferung bei den apostolischen Vátern (TU, 65), Ber- 
lin, Akademie, 1957, p. 60. 

6° Indeed, evayyéAtov is used only twice in 1 Clement: at 42,1 and 47,2; in both 
instances the word indisputably references the oral proclamation of the Christian 
message. 

9 E.g.: at ı Clem. 4,1, a lengthy quotation from Gen 4,3-8 is introduced with the 
words: Teypantaı yàp obtwe. 
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licher Sicherheit sagen, daß der Verfasser des ı. Clem. keines unserer 
synoptischen Evangelien benutzte”. He suggests, probably correctly, 
that the recognizable parallels with the gospels are due to Clements use 
of a "vor den synoptischen Evangelien liegenden Traditionsstufe”.“ In 
short, there is (from our standpoint) no recognizable gospel tradition 
in Clement, and no obvious awareness of one, either. 


Didache. Perhaps the oldest second-century (it might even be late 
first century) Christian document outside of the New Testament is 
the Didache. Niederwimmer dates it to around 110 or 120, while ac- 
knowledging that its traditions are first century;® Audet suggests a 
date “plus haute que le He siècle’, “contemporaine des premiers écrits 
évangéliques”.°4 What is striking about the Didache for the study of the 
gospels is the nearly complete lack of gospel parallels, and a complete 
lack of emphasis on Jesus’ words or deeds; this parallels what we have 
observed in other sources, such as 1 Clement. While one can recog- 
nize certain parallels with the gospels, their context in the Didache pre- 
cludes | blithely assuming that they are citations from written gospels 
having the form known to us today. An example is a rather lengthy 
sequence in Did. 1, which today we readily identify with the "Sermon 
on the Mount”; Did. 1,4-5b is presented below; the letters A through I 
have been inserted to facilitate our subsequent discussion. 
(A) [[Anéyov tev vapkık@v &ri9vpuóv. ] (B) 'E&v tic oor 69 párioya eig 
ti dektav otayóva, orpéyov abtà Kal trv AAAnv, (C) Kal Eon véAeoc: 
(D) £av ayyapevon o£ tic pidtov £v, bmaye pet’ adtod Svo- (E) &àv äpn tic 
TO İuÁTIÓV cov, 606 adTW kai TOV xır@va- (F) &àv Aápr Tic ånò God TO Ody, 
ur] ånaiter (G) oddé yap dbvaoaı. (H) Mavti to aitodvti oe Sidov (I) Kal 
uÀ Artatteı- não yap 9éret Sooda ó nathp ER Tov idiwv Xapıonatwv. 


Elements A, C, G and I are without parallel in our present canonical 
gospels. The remaining elements are echoed in the canonical gospels: 


B= Matt 5,39b or Luke 6,29a 
D = Matt 5,41 

E = Luke 6,29b 

F = Luke 6,30b 

H = Matt 5,42a or Luke 6,30a 


% Koester, Synoptische Überlieferung (n. 59), p. 23. 

6 K. Niederwimmer, The Didache (Hermeneia), Minneapolis, Fortress, 1998, pp. 
52-53. 

64 J.-P. Audet, La Didache. Instructions des apötres (EB), Paris, Gabalda, 1958, pp. 187 
and 197, respectively. 

6 Ibid., p. 226, lines 10-15. 
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Note that even here, the sequence is not that of our present canoni- 
cal gospels (element F [Luke 6,30b] comes before element H [either 
Matthew or Luke 6,30a]). Whatever source is being cited has obviously 
been harmonized and interpolated with what we today regard as extra- 
canonical traditions. And while in the gospels these words are placed 
in the mouth of Jesus, the Didache makes no such attribution: they are 
simply words of wisdom passed on anonymously.® (Note that this is 
the same phenomenon we observed in Ignatius of Antioch.) But even 
where the Didache presents a recognizable parallel with one of our ca- 
nonical gospels, differences are evident: the text is not the same as our 
current canonical gospels. Take item B from the above list, which paral- 
lels Matt 5,39b or Luke 6,29a: 
Did. 1,4b ’Eäv tig 001 5@ pármiopa eic tiv SeEtav orayóva, 
OTPEYOV ALTO Kal TH GAANY, kai Eon véAetoc: 
Matt 5,39b AX’ dotic oe panier eic iv óe&iàv orayóva [cov], 
OTPEWov abtà Kal trv GAANV. 
Luke 6,29a tà tüntovti oe &ri Ti [+ deELav in 579 1424] orayóva 
näpexe Kal tr]v GAA, 
The version in the Didache, while obviously related to the canonical 
versions of the saying (especially to Matthew’s version), is nevertheless 
unique at many points, including the final clause kai gon téAetoc. 
Perhaps the Didache was making use of a proto-gospel or an oral cy- 
cle that was later transformed into a written form.” Regardless of what 
hypothesis one adopts, the Didache gives no obvious evidence for the 
existence of written gospels, much less of gospels in the form known 
to us today. And if someone were to attempt to mount an argument 
that the Didache presupposes the existence of our canonical gospels, 
in the form they have today, then one would once again have to choose 
between two options: either (1) the form of the gospels known to the 


66 This is especially curious in a work that has obviously undergone a Christian re- 
daction: if the words were attributed to Jesus, then they would presumably have a much 
greater significance for the reader. 

% This has been the position of most researchers, with minor variations (C. N. Jef- 
ford, The Sayings of Jesus in the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles [SVigChr, 11], Leiden, 
Brill, 1989, p. 91; Niederwimmer, The Didache [n. 63], pp. 48-51); a dissenting view is 
taken by C. Tuckett, Synoptic Traditions in the Didache, in J. A. Draper (ed.), The Di- 
dache in Modern Research (AGJU, 37), Leiden, Brill, 1996, pp. 92-128, who argues that 
the parallels between the Didache and the gospels “can be best explained if the Didache 
presupposes the finished gospels of Matthew and Luke” (p. 128). Here I find the evi- 
dence and logic of my good friend Prof. Tuckett unconvincing. 
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Didachist was not the form of the gospels as we have received them, or 
(2) the Didachist felt free to remove words of Jesus from Jesus’ mouth 
and pass them off as the Didachist’s own, and to edit freely the words of 
Jesus in the gospels, including interpolating extra-canonical material. 


IV. The First Century 


While we have not examined all of the available evidence—we have, for 
example, omitted Tertullians text, and various apocryphal documents, 
such as the Gospel of Thomas and the Gospel of Peter—the material pre- 
sented above offers a sampling that is both representative and sufficient 
for an overview. A comprehensive presentation would not significantly 
alter the picture.°® But now we have come to the point where our evi- 
dence fails us: with the Didache we have probably reached the oldest 
preserved extra-canonical Christian text. We know next to | nothing of 
the text of the gospels in the first century, for we have no manuscript ev- 
idence® and few (if any) Patristic writings.” Therefore, our only route 
of inquiry is to take what we have discovered thus far, from our study 
ofthe second century, project these trends and tendencies back into the 
first century, and see what they suggest. 

From the texts we examined from the second century (and, in the 
case of 1 Clement and the Didache, possibly even the very late first cen- 
tury), four distinctive textual characteristics can be identified. (1) Har- 
monization seems to be omnipresent and prominent. Even in the case 
of Clement of Alexandria, when he says (in Q.d.s. 5,1) that he has been 
quoting "the Gospel of Mark" in Q.d.s. 4, the quotation includes mate- 


68 Even if one were to consider later papyri, such as D*** and P“, then one would 
also have to consider )* (which dates from the early third century), which E. C. Colwell 
characterized as “[a papyrus which] gives the impression of a scribe who writes without 
any intention of exactly reproducing his source. He writes with great freedom —harmo- 
nizing, smoothing out, substituting almost whimsically" (Method in Evaluating Scribal 
Habits: A Study of Y“, P“, P”, in his Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament [NTTS, 9], Leiden, Brill, 1969, p. 117). Note that Colwell's description of 
this gospel papyrus comports perfectly with what we have found in our examination of 
Patristic and apocryphal texts. 

6 The sensational claims for P“ (the “Magdalen College Papyrus”) by C. Thiede 
have been completely rebutted by G. Stanton, Gospel Truth? New Light on Jesus and the 
Gospels, London, HarperCollins; Valley Forge, PA, Trinity, 1995, and, independently, by 
D. C. Parker, Was Matthew Written Before 5o? The Magdalen-Papyrus of Matthew, in ET 
107 (1995) 40-43. 

7° The Didache and 1 Clement have been discussed in the previous section: “III. The 
Second Century". Both have sometimes been dated to the end of the first century. 
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rial from the other gospels; it is a harmonized version of the passage. 
We conclude that for second century writers there was no clear demar- 
cation among gospels in the same way we distinguish them from each 
other. (2) Extra-canonical material is prominent, and mixed up with 
what we now regard as canonical material. There seems to have been no 
clear demarcation between traditions that were “proto-canonical” and 
those that were “proto-extra-canonical”. While this is not surprising, 
given the fact that such distinctions are anachronistic during this pe- 
riod, it nevertheless highlights the flexibility and unsettledness of tex- 
tual traditions in general. (3) Even where we can recognize a passage as 
having a parallel in what we now call the canonical gospels, the passage 
is usually riddled with variants. Often these seem to be harmonizations, 
but in many cases they are completely unique interpolations, substitu- 
tions or omissions. This demonstrates two things. First, it demonstrates 
once again the unsettled nature of the text in this period. Second, it 
demonstrates that if gospels akin to our canonical gospels existed dur- 
ing this period, then their textual complexion was either very different 
from the complexion they now have in our critical editions, or the early 
authors felt free to change the text at will (viz.: putting words into the 
mouth of Jesus [so, for example, P. Egerton 2, Justin, Clement of Alex- 
andria], or removing them from his mouth [so the Didache, Ignatius 
of Antioch]; changing the text to suit the purpose as hand [so Clement 
of Alexandria]; creating an entirely new episode in the life of Jesus [so 
P. Egerton 2]). (4) Even | where we can recognize a passage as having 
a parallel in what we now call the canonical gospels, the sequence of 
the recognizable material has often been altered. Again, this evinces 
either a different text in the second century (if the writers are quoting 
accurately), or a very casual attitude towards a text that was not yet 
considered sacrosanct. 

Additionally, two more observations must be made, but these are 
based on changes we have noted over time during the second century. 
(5) The earlier we went in the second century, parallels with our canoni- 
cal gospels grew fewer and fewer, and the citations vaguer and vaguer. 
On the one hand, mid- to late-second century sources such as Clement 
of Alexandria and Theophilus of Antioch explicitly cite from gospels 
whose names we recognize. Justin and Tatian are certainly working 
from written sources. All of these mid- to late-second century writers 
cite significant blocks of material. But when we turn to early-second 
century writers and works, such as Ignatius of Antioch, 1 Clement or the 
Didache, no sources are identified for the parallels they offer with our 
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canonical gospels; the number of the parallels declines radically; and 
the congruity of the parallels becomes more clouded. It seems, then, 
that the earlier one goes, the less gospel citations there are. Similarly, 
the earlier one goes, the references to named gospels as the sources for 
quotations become fewer and fewer. (6) It is interesting, then, to notice 
a parallel phenomenon: the earlier one goes, less emphasis is placed on 
the words and life of Jesus. While Clement of Alexandria and Justin 
quote Jesus’ teachings extensively, and Clement of Alexandria presents 
numerous episodes from Jesus life, this is not the case with our earlier 
texts. 1 Clement, the Didache, and Ignatius all present next to nothing 
from the mouth of Jesus, and show no interest in retelling the story of 
his life. Indeed, the Didache and Ignatius pass off what we recognize as 
words of Jesus as their own! We conclude that—contrary to modern 
belief and popular opinion—the earlier we go, the less interest there 
was in Jesus’ words and acts. 

These six features (the four distinctive textual characteristics of our 
second-century texts, and the two changes we have traced through the 
second century) can, we submit, be projected back into the first century 
with a high degree of confidence. 

Note that if these six characteristics were in evidence in the second 
century—and they indisputably were—then there is even greater rea- 
son to believe that they would have been even more in evidence in the 
first century, when standards (of orthodoxy and heresy, of canonical 
and non-canonical, etc.) were even less developed and textual tradi- 
tions were even less settled. 

But can one independently verify whether these factors were present 
and operative in the first century? Yes, one can. The disinterest in the 
life of Jesus and his words can be verified by two means. First, if one 
surveys the earliest extant Christian writings—the Pauline corpus— 
one discovers that either Paul knew next to nothing about the life of 
Jesus, or, if he knew something, he considered it unimportant for his 
flock.” To be explicit: Paul repeats not one logion of Jesus, relates not 
one miracle, nor a single story” about Jesus. Even at the abstract level, 


7 There are only three details of Jesus life which Paul passes on to his congrega- 
tions (it is interesting to note that all three occur in 1 Cor): (1) Jesus forbade divorce (1 
Cor 7,10-11); (2) Jesus celebrated a final meal with his disciples (1 Cor 11,23-27); and (3) 
Jesus was crucified, rose from the dead and appeared to a (unique) list of people (1 Cor 
15,3-7). None of these three contains direct speech; Paul transmits no sayings from the 
“Sermon on the Mount’, no “I am” sayings, no “even as you do it unto the least of these, 
you do it unto me”. 

72 In the traditional sense: see the previous note. 
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the relative unimportance of Jesus life, acts and utterances is made 
clear when Paul urges members of his communities not to take Jesus 
for their model, but to take him—Paul—as their model (1 Cor 11,1). This 
is entirely consistent with our projection. 

The second way to verify our findings is to look to a similar, contem- 
poraneous religious group, namely the Essenes. At Qumran we find no 
multiple “lives of the Teacher of Righteousness’, let alone a single “life” 
of their martyred leader and, perhaps, Messiah.? Nor does Qumran 
offer up collections of “the sayings of the Teacher of Righteousness”. 
Instead, we find texts that are mystagogical, apocalyptic, legal/institu- 
tional and exegetical/interpretive. This is striking, for the pattern we 
find in Qumran appears to be repeated in Christianity: the oldest extant 
Christian writings (the Pauline corpus) are texts that are mystagogical, 
apocalyptic, legal/institutional and exegetical/interpretive. By contrast, 
the gospels, with their narrative recreation of Jesus’ life and focus on 
his words and deeds, are inconsistent with the genre of literature gener- 
ated in the early decades of another sectarian Palestinian apocalyptic 
movement. This suggests that the gospels do not belong to the earliest 
layers of Christian literature, either. On the other hand, the genre of the 
Pauline corpus—which is, unquestionably, the oldest set of Christian 
writings—conforms almost perfectly with the genre of the literature 
from Qumran. 

Additionally, there is one way to test another of our projections, 
namely the use of non-canonical traditions in the first century. We may 
examine the few lines in Pauline literature which tell us anything about 
Jesus’ life, and see if they contain material that is not from what later 
became the canonical gospels; if so, it would be “extra-” the canoni- 
cal gospels. Examination shows that Paul's list of the persons to whom 
the risen Jesus appeared (1 Cor 15,5-7) is unique, and agrees with none 
of the lists in the canonical gospels. But this is just what we projected: 
traditions not found in the canonical gospels—extra-canonical tradi- 
tions—would have flourished during the first century. Apparently they 
did, and Paul was using such a tradition in 1 Cor 15. 


73 For a brief review of the positions, see J. J. Collins, The Scepter and the Star. The 
Messiahs of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Other Ancient Literature, New York, Doubleday, 
1995, Pp. 102-4. 
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Assuming that our projections into the first century are correct, then 
what scenario do we propose for the genesis of the gospels? 

Ihe geographic region into which Christianity was birthed was a 
region pregnant with apocalyptic expectations. This is demonstrated 
by what we know of Judaism during the period,” as well as what we 
know of the political situation in Palestine.^ Given the environment 
out of which it sprang, the conclusion that early Christianity was acute- 
ly apocalyptic seems inescapable.”° Within early Christian texts, this 
is self-evident from the writings of Paul7 as well as other very early 
Christian | texts, such as the Didache”? and the Epistle of Barnabas.” 
Apocalyptic teachings are, of course, present even in the gospels them- 
selves—although they appear deemphasized in the later gospels of Luke 
and John.*° Next, from studies of literacy in antiquity as well as from 
anthropological parallels, one is compelled to conclude that the first 
stories about Jesus circulated in an oral form.® Oral transmission in 


74 The evidence ofthe intertestamental literature leaves no room to quibble: 1 Enoch 
45,3; Ps Sol 17,4; 4 Ezra 728, 12,31. See also, e.g., Collins, Scepter (n. 73). 

75 See, e.g., Josephus, Bell. Iud. 2,264, 6,323, 7,444; cp. Acts 5,35-39. These references 
are usually understood as pointing to other would-be Messiahs or apocalyptic rabble- 
rousers: cp. R. A. Horsley & J. S. Hanson, Bandits, Prophets, and Messiahs. Popular 
Movements in the Time of Jesus, Minneapolis, Winston-Seabury, 1985. 

7° “Jesus the Sage’, “Jesus the Cynic’, and other incarnations currently en vogue, 
seem (to your author, at least) to be later developments in the tradition. The appeal of 
these alternate images, both in the second century and today, is as self-evident as it is 
self-serving. In the second-century, with apocalyptic expectations dashed, if Christian- 
ity were to survive, then Jesus had to have something to offer besides demonstrably 
inaccurate apocalyptic pronouncements. Hence, traditions were emphasized which 
placed him in the role of a sage, which would, of course, have been more compre- 
hensible to Gentiles (who were not born and bred in Jewish, Palestinian apocalyptic). 
Similarly today: it grates on believers to think of “God” (Jesus) as erring by giving inac- 
curate apocalyptic predictions. After the “Great Disappointment" (22 October, 1844), 
much of American Fundamentalism underwent a similar transformation: a "present" 
(during my lifetime) apocalyptic became a "future" (soon, but not yet) apocalyptic, and 
alternate aspects of Jesus (the healer, for example) were emphasized. 

77 Cp., e.g., 1 Cor 7,26.29-31; 15,51-53; 1 Thess 4,1318; etc. 

78 See, e.g., Did. 10,6 and 16. 

79 Ep. Barn. 4 (e.g., 4,9: ^... in these final days .."). 

8» Cp. John 2,19-22 with Mark 1341-9, and John 21,21-23 with Mark 9,1; cp. Luke 21,9 with 
Mark 13,7. In each instance, John and Luke have slowed down the eschatological clock. 

* This has long been recognized. See, e.g., W. H. Kelber, The Oral and the Writ- 
ten Gospel. The Hermeneutics of Speaking and Writing in the Synoptic Tradition, Mark, 
Paul, and Q, Bloomington, ın, Indiana Univ. Press, 1997 (original edition: Philadelphia, 
Fortress, 1983). 
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earliest Christianity is especially appropriate, given the new religion's 
apocalyptic orientation: written documents would have had only a brief 
existence in the interim before the parousia: “But this I say, brothers, 
the time is short ...” (1 Cor 729). 

It has long been speculated that, because of its importance in Chris- 
tianity, the Passion Narrative (viz., the Last Supper, arrest, trial, and 
death of Jesus, and, perhaps, the report of the empty tomb) was prob- 
ably the first story cycle to be assembled and then transmitted in oral 
form. No serious evidence has yet come to light to challenge this hy- 
pothesis.® Other cycles gradually emerged as well: perhaps certain say- 
ings collections (such as the Beatitudes®) and miracle collections (such 
as the predecessors of the collection perhaps now ensconced in Mk 
1,23-2,12). Eventually brief cycles congealed with other cycles to form 
longer traditions. Bits and pieces of individual cycles crept into written 
form. Here and there, in widely dispersed geographic locations and at 
different times, longer written collections formed. These were subject 
to almost constant revision, adaptation®* and augmentation. We have 
evidence of | this not only in the synoptic gospels themselves (how, if 
one is a “four-sourcer”, Mark was adapted and augmented by Luke and 
Matthew or, if one is a Griesbachian, how Matthew was adapted by 
Luke and Mark), and in their individual manuscript tradition (i.e., the 
variants for a single gospel, in and of itself), but also in the documents 
we have surveyed: think of P. Egerton 2 combining words of Jesus from 
John 5 and John 9 into a single dialogue, but then placing that dialogue 
in a completely new setting, where Jesus' interlocutors are the "law- 
yers”. Eventually, out of these longer written collections, our gospels 
emerged, and finally their form was more-or-less "frozen" by the de- 


8&2 It seems likely that Paul, probably writing in the late 50s, is relying upon such a 
story cycle in 1 Cor 1123-26 and 155-7. 

3 Numerous arguments (style, vocabulary, theology, etc.) favour an early date: see 
the discussion in H. D. Betz, The Sermon on the Mount (Hermeneia), Minneapolis, 
Augsburg-Fortress, 1995, pp. 1-10 et passim. Betz calls their origin "pre-synoptic" and 
“Jewish Christian”. 

84 Sometimes the reasons for the adaptations are patently obvious; an example is 
Clement of Alexandria’s Quis dives salvetur, where Clement apparently modified Jesus’ 
words in order to soften their distressing, unsettling effect on the wealthy: see esp. Q.d.s. 
1-5. Clement is tempering the wind for the wealthy sheep in his wealthy congregation. 
But more to the point: what does Clement's freedom in adapting his text tell us about 
early Christian attitudes towards the words of Jesus? The answer is that it shows us that 
gospel traditions enjoyed no “protected” status, and that “Great Church” Christians felt 
free to make the words of Jesus suit their own local, selfish purposes. (Another example 
is the apparent excision from our present canonical gospels of the words “today I have 
begotten you” from Jesus’ baptismal account; see supra, at nn. 43-46.) 
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mands of an institutionalized church (cf. the fourth paragraph of this 
chapter). 

During the first century, these “gospels’—if one can really call them 
that—contained traditions that we would now label “extra-canonical”. 
Furthermore, the line between oral and written material, between one 
“gospel” and another (say between the traditions that were evolving to- 
wards what we now call “Matthew” and traditions that were evolving 
towards what we now call “Luke”), was not fixed. Tradition was tradi- 
tion, whatever the source, written or oral: recall that, in the early second 
century (!), Papias still considered oral tradition superior to written 
material.® 

We must also observe that there is no evidence that these “gospels’— 
oral or written—enjoyed any particular, protected status prior to the 
third century.?é We saw none in the second century, and there is cer- 
tainly no evidence that they had it in the first century. Rather, they were 
open to ready revision, excision, addition, and alteration—for which 
there is ample empirical textual evidence in the documents we have 
reviewed. Indeed, it should not be forgotten that the canonical gos- 
pels, even in the form they have today, offer empirical evidence of the 
liberties they took with each others work, revising, rearranging, and 
altering chronology, names, places, and the “message” of stories.** The 
behaviour of the | evangelists themselves, and the cavalier attitude they 
displayed towards each others work (cp. Luke 1,1-4), is entirely con- 
sistent with the attitudes and practices we have found in our tour of 


5 See the well-known fragment preserved in Eusebius (H.E. 3,39,4). 

86 Origen’s efforts to determine the best reading when his manuscripts diverged is 
the oldest indication known to me that the text of the gospels was perceived of as in and 
of itself significant. On Origen’s activities as a textual critic, see B. M. Metzger, Explicit 
References in the Works of Origen to Variant Readings in New Testament Manuscripts, in 
J. N. Birdsall & R. W. Thomson (eds.), Biblical and Patristic Studies in Memory of Robert 
Pierce Casey, Freiburg-Basel, Herder, 1963, pp. 78-95. 

* Note that this non-authoritative status and “preliminary form" of the “gospels” is 
implicitly acknowledged for Luke in its “Preface” (Luke 11-4), and for Mark in Papias’ 
Explanation, as quoted by Eusebius (H.E. 3,39,15: Papias speaks of Mark taking down 
Peter’s preaching, but observes that “Peter taught to the occasion, ... but did not make 
an arrangement of the Lord’s oracles”). 

8 Examples include the “Anointing at Bethany” (Matt 26,6-13, Mark 14,3-9, Luke 
736-50, John 12,1-8), the “Cleansing of the Temple" (Matt 21,10-17, Mark 11,15-19, Luke 
19,45-48, John 2,13-20 [cp. John 6,4 and 11,55-12,19]), and the “Empty Tomb” episode 
(Matt 28,1-10, Mark 16,1-8, Luke 24,1-12). It is irrelevant whether one adopts the “four 
source” theory to resolve the issue of dependence, or whether one is a Griesbachian: 
dependence exists, and where it exists, theological, chronological, factual and literary 
changes are in evidence as well. 
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the second century. Projecting this into the first century is, therefore, 
hardly controversial. 

We also noted that in the second century it made no difference 
whether the source dealing with the traditions was proto-orthodox 
(Clement of Rome, Justin, etc.) or what was retrospectively defined 
as heretical (Marcion, Tatian, etc.): the manner of handling traditions 
about Jesus appeared to be the same.*? We must presume the same for 
the first century. (It should be noted that this cavalier attitude towards 
the text and its obvious lack of authority continued to a very late date: 
Augustine [writing c. 415] reports that certain hyper-pious Christians 
in his North African church excised the pericope adulterae [John 7,53- 
8,11] from manuscripts of John, out of fear that their wives would use 
the passage to justify their adulteries.°° Indeed, such messing about 
with the text continues today, especially in [just as in Augustine's day, 
N.B.] hyper|pious circles. One final comment must be made, and it 


*» Note that this same freedom in adapting the text of the gospels is also evident in 
the papyri—which are so often held up as preserving an “unsullied” recension of the 
"original" text. We have already noted Colwell’s evaluation of 9? (see supra, n. 68); one 
should also note that redactorial activity is also evident in ^, which is often regarded 
as having the "purest" text of the early papyri. (This claim is made, of course, only be- 
cause P””s text is closer to our modern, critically reconstructed text. If it were the text 
of Clement of Alexandria that came closest to our modern critical text, then it would 
be Clement who would be hailed as the preserver of the “true text”, and not D^. A more 
unscientific, hubris-filled, and self-serving approach to scholarship is hard to imagine.) 
At John 10,7, P” reads: "I am the shepherd (6 noiuńv) of the sheepfold" (all other MSS 
read “I am the door [1) 96pa] of the sheepfold"). Since 9? is dated to between 175 and 
225 CE by its editors (Martin and Kasser), this means that either (1) redactors were still 
tampering with the text as late as 200 CE (to choose the midpoint in dating), or (2) only 
P” has preserved the most ancient reading, and all other MSS have lost it. Of these two 
options, the first is obviously the more likely. 

9° Augustine, De adulterinis coniugiis, 7,6 (I. Zycha [ed.], Sancti Avreli Avgvstini, Sec. 
V, Prs. III [CSEL, 41], Pragae-Vindobonae-Lipsiae, Tempsky, 1900, pp. 387-8) writes: 
"Sed hoc uidelicet infidelium sensus exhorret, ita ut nonnulli modicae fidei uel po- 
tius inimici uerae fidei, credo, metuentes peccandi inpunitatem dari mulieribus suis, 
illud, quod de adulterae indulgentia dominus fecit, aufferent de codicibus suis, quasi 
permissionem peccandi tribuerit qui dixit: iam deinceps noli peccare ..”. Augustine’s 
claim should not be dismissed out of hand, for evidence demonstrates that the pericope 
adulterae was known, probably in something very close to its present form, in the first 
half of the second century: see W. L. Petersen, OYAE ETO XE KATAKRINQ. John 8:11, 
the Protevangelium Iacobi, and the History of the pericope adulterae, in W. L. Petersen, 
J. S. Vos, & H. J. de Jonge (eds.), Sayings of Jesus: Canonical and Non-Canonical. FS Tj. 
Baarda (SNovT, 89), Leiden, Brill, 1997, pp. 192-221, esp. 220 n. 99 (chapter 20 above, p. 
327 n. 99). 

? An example is the English translation/paraphrase of the Bible (The Living Bible. 
Paraphrased, Wheaton, 1L, Tyndale, 1971), popular in Fundamentalist circles, which 
renders John 1,1 as: “Before anything else existed, there was Christ ..”. While congen- 
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concerns the import of our research on the question of the likely date 
of composition of the gospels. 

As we have seen, we must conclude that the genre of the gospels 
(narrative and biographical), is inconsistent with the genre of the earli- 
est literature in Christianity (the Pauline corpus). This inconsistency 
was confirmed by comparison with the literature of an analogous apoc- 
alyptic sect at Qumran, where a similar pattern emerges. This pattern 
is also confirmed by a characteristic we noted in our excursion through 
second century Christian texts: the earlier we went, the less significant 
was the life of Jesus, and the less frequently his words were cited (cp. 1 
Clement, the Didache, Ignatius of Antioch). Indeed, we noted that two 
of the very early texts (the Didache and Ignatius of Antioch) do not 
even place in Jesus mouth what we—on the basis of our present gos- 
pels— recognize as words of Jesus. Logic suggests that these words did 
not originally circulate as ^words of Jesus" (in the Didache, for exam- 
ple, they are presented as the words of the anonymous author of the 
Didache), but were later placed in Jesus’ mouth. Separately, we noted 
a parallel phenomenon: the remarkable absence of citations from the 
gospels in very early Christian literature (e.g., 1 Clement, the Didache, 
etc.). All this suggests that the gospels do not belong to the oldest layers 
of Christian literature, but represent a later stage, separated from the 
beginnings by a significant interval of time, measured in quarter or even 
half centuries. 

One seems justified, therefore, in dating the commencement of 
composition of the canonical gospels (the first primitive transforma- 
tion of oral traditions into immature written documents) to a late 
date—generally speaking, commencing near or after the fall of Jerusa- 
lem in 7o cE— rather than to an early date (commencing in the 50s).? 
Furthermore, as | we have already pointed out, this process of com- 


ial with Fundamentalist theology, this translation/paraphrase ignores the fact that no 
known Greek (or Latin) manuscript of John exists with Xpiovóc (or Christus) for the 
standard reading Aöyog (or verbum). Even in a paraphrase, it is unnecessary to avoid 
the word “word” (Aóyoc). The motives for the change, however, are clear: (1) to retroject 
into the John 11 in an indisputable manner the doctrine of the preexistence of Christ, 
and (2) to short-circuit at the outset any possibility that this verse might have been 
written under the influence of pre-Christian Platonism ofthe sort present in Hellenistic 
Judaism (in Philo of Alexandria, for example). Removing the word Aöyog and substi- 
tuting ^Christ" achieves both purposes. 

? This is not to say that no written proto-gospel materials circulated before that 
date, for certain oral cycles might have been written down. (Later, these would have 
constituted the "raw materials" for the beginning of the canonical gospels.) But what 
these were, and what their character and extent was, is unknown. 
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position extended well into the second century and even beyond.” In- 
deed, our evidence suggests that the form of the canonical gospels, as 
we now know them, was not realized until the last half of the second 
century. 


VI. Conclusions 


For all researchers in the New Testament, but especially for textual crit- 
ics, it is of the utmost importance to remember that whatever sort of 
text (or oral tradition) early (pre-180) Christian writers were accessing, 
it was very different from the text we now find in our critical editions? 
(such as Nestle-Aland” or even the Greeven Synopse%>) and, of course, 
different from the textual backbone of these critical editions, MSS N 
and B. 

To be brutally frank, we know next to nothing about the shape of the 
“autograph” gospels; indeed, it is questionable if one can even speak of 
such a thing.» This leads to the inescapable conclusion that the text in 
our critical editions today is actually a text which dates from no earlier 
than about 180 CE, at the earliest. Our critical editions do not present 
us with the text that was current in 150, 120 or 100—much less in 80 CE. 
This fundamental fact of textual criticism is often ignored, overlooked, 
or even denied. The reasons are diverse, but not hard to discern. For 
some, of course, the theological consequences of such a fact are un- 


93 While textual stability increases dramatically after about 180, the final form of 
the gospels is still far in the distance: think of the endings of the Gospel of Mark, the 
pericope adulterae, and the numerous other smaller, late variants. 

94 Two possibilities exist: either the form was (1) close to that in our critical editions 
today (in other words, akin to the text found in the great uncials of the fourth century), 
or (2) was rather different. In view of the evidence we have just reviewed, if option 1 is 
to be defended, then one must admit that there is no manuscript evidence to support 
the thesis that this "standard" text existed before roughly 180. Indeed, the preserved 
evidence (found in Patristic citations and what are now called "extra-canonical" works) 
overwhelmingly supports option 2. 

95 Greevens work ([A. Huck-] H. Greeven, Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien, 
Tübingen, Mohr/Siebeck, ?1981) is a very useful alternative to the Nestle-Aland text, 
and, in your author's opinion, presents a more ancient version of the text than Nestle- 
Aland. Greeven follows the early evidence (Justin, Clement, Didache) where it is widely 
attested, not the evidence of the later papyri and uncial MSS. 

9° Where, in the serial development of the text we describe for the first and second 
centuries, does one "freeze" the process, and say “this” is the “autograph”? Your author 
submits that it is impossible, just as it is impossible to speak of the "autograph" of the 
Odyssey. 
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palatable: they threaten the "reliability" of the “word of God”? For | 
others, the fact that our modern critical text takes us back no earlier 
than 180 would short-circuit their research efforts at the outset—and, 
hence, it is easier to ignore the issue. It is clear, for example, that one 
cannot hope to come close to solving the “synoptic problem” when the 
text of the gospels did not reach a state of textual entropy until 180 or so. 
Similarly for commentators: they are loath to acknowledge that they are 
working on a post-180 text of a gospel, and that between the acts, words 
and life of Jesus and their text stands nearly 150 years of textual chaos. 
Indeed, one of the commentator’s favourite methods is to retroject a 
difficult passage into a “life of Jesus” (i.e., a “first century”) scenario, 
and see if it has a degree of verisimilitude. The problem is that such an 
endeavour is anachronistic for, in all likelihood, there is no evidence 
prior to 180 for the existence of the passage being retrojected. Addi- 
tionally, commentators rarely show any sensitivity to the possibility of 
changes—indiscernible to us today, but certainly there, if we may use 
passages for which we do have pre-180 evidence as a guide—in the text 
prior to 180. Equally for the theologian: how can one write a theology 
of an evangelist or a theology of Jesus’ teaching without illegitimately 
retrojecting the text of our modern critical editions into the pre-180 
period? 

Because of these problems, the well-intended student wishing to 
study the gospel tradition would be better advised to commence his 
or her studies with an examination of the gospel echoes and “parallels” 
in the earliest Fathers and Christian apocrypha,? rather than to read 
about the “theology” of the evangelists as described by modern scholars 
on the basis of our modern critical editions. 


9 For example, one sometimes encounters assertions such as the following: “Cer- 
tain New Testament books, such as the four Gospels, Acts, and Paul’s epistles were 
considered inspired literature from the onset. As such, certain scribes copied them with 
reverential fidelity ..”. (P. W. Comfort, The Quest for the Original Text of the New Testa- 
ment, Grand Rapids, M1, Baker, 1992, p. 21). This is a statement of theological belief, not 
dispassionate scholarship, for it is directly contradicted by the observable evidence. 

98 It is noteworthy that this approach was used for training graduate students in the 
past; it explains the existence of such careful and often definitive works as A. Resch’s 
Agrapha (1889), W. Bousset’s Die Evangelien Justins des Martyrs in ihrem Wert fiir die 
Evangelienkritik (his 1891 dissertation), H. Koester’s Synoptische Überlieferung bei den 
apostolischen Vätern (his 1957 dissertation under Bultmann), M. Mees’ Die Zitate aus 
dem Neuen Testament bei Clemens von Alexandrien (his 1970 dissertation under des 
Places and Martini). 

» Your author was dumbfounded to hear a respected, well-published commentary 
writer remark that he simply took the Nestle- Aland text as a given, and proceeded from 
there; when pressed, he said he had “not the faintest idea” how textual criticism was 
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Such disconcerting strictures are not new, and they are not radical. 
Discerning scholars—among them, Prof. Joél Delobel, who has written 
with great perspicacity about the text of Marcion'^?—have known this 
for generations. Already in 1892, Peter Corssen, professor of New Testa- 
ment in Berlin, observed that “der destillierte Text, den die Modernen 
aus einigen griechischen Uncialen gewonnen haben, ist auch nur ein 
Spiegelbild einer willkürlich fixierten Recension des vierten Jahrhun- 
derts ..”"% In 1938, upon noting the same phenomenon of harmoniza- 
tion we observed in many of these same early sources, Lucien Cerfaux 
hypothesized that there must have been some sort of a gospel harmony 
current in Alexandria in the second century. Whether Cerfaux was 
correct in the particular is not the relevant issue for us; what is impor- 
tant is the fact that—in contrast to many moderns—he (1) examined 
the evidence first, (2) took it seriously and did not discount it, and then 
(3) sought to create a hypothesis to explain the observed phenomenon. 
Alfred Reschs Agrapha'® and his less well-known Ausserkanonische 
Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien’ collected much of the deviating, non- 
canonical material and analyzed it more than a century ago. More re- 
cently Helmut Koester's Synoptische Überlieferung bei den Apostolischen 
Vätern (1957) and his prize-winning Ancient Christian Gospels (1990)'°° 
have traversed much of the same ground as our brief study, but in much 
greater detail. The conclusions of these researchers confirm the findings 
of F. C. Burkitt, writing in 1899. Observing the disagreements between 
the early apparent “quotations” from the gospels and the text of the 
gospels in the great fourth-century uncials, Burkitt concluded that this 
disjunction “cut off the only channel by which we might have thought 
to connect the [text of the great fourth-century uncials—and, conse- 


carried out, how a critical text was prepared, how the Nestle- Aland text was created, or 
what the fundamental principles of textual criticism were. Indeed, he stated with some 
pride that he did not know how to read a critical apparatus. 

100 J. Delobel, Extra-Canonical Sayings of Jesus: Marcion and Some Non-received’ 
Logia, in W. L. Petersen (ed.), Gospel Traditions in the Second Century (CJA, 3), Notre 
Dame, IN, Univ. of Notre Dame Press, 1989, pp. 105-16. 

11 Der Cyprianische Text der Acta apostolorum, Berlin, Weidmann, 1892, p. 24. 

102 L, Cerfaux, Remarques sur le texte des Evangiles à Alexandrie au Ile siècle, in ETL 
15 (1938) 674-82; = Recueil Lucien Cerfaux, t. 1 (BETL, 6), Gembloux, Duculot, 1954, pp. 
487-98. 

13 (TU, 5.4), Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1889 (2nd edition reprinted: Darmstadt, Wissen- 
schaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1967). 

104 (TU, 1011-5), Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1893-1897. 

105 (TU, 65), Berlin, Akademie, 1957. 

106 Philadelphia, pa-London, Trinity-SCM, 1990. 
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quently, the text of our modern critical editions] ... with | apostolic 65 
times”.'° What Burkitt wrote a century ago is as true today as it was 
then, and we would do well to remember that. 


17 F, C. Burkitt, "Introduction" to P. M. Barnard, The Biblical Text of Clement of 
Alexandria in the Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles (TaS, 5.5), Cambridge, C. 
J. Clay, 1899, p. xi. Burkitt was speaking specifically of Clement’s citations, but since 
they constituted the “only channel” (italics added) by which one could trace the later 
fourth-century text back to “apostolic times’, his dictum can be applied to all the mate- 
rial we reviewed, for all of it displays the same features Burkitt (and Barnard) found in 
Clements citations. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


THE DIATESSARON 
AND THE FOURFOLD GOSPEL* 


The word Diatessaron is Greek. ‘Dig (614) means ‘through’ and ‘tes- 
saron (recoápov) means ‘four. The word means ‘through [the] four — 
referring to the four gospels: Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. Ihe Dia- 
tessaron was a gospel harmony—that is, a single account of Jesus’ life, 
from birth to death, which drew bits and pieces of its narrative from 
each of the gospels: ‘out of many gospels, one gospel: 

Before delving into the subject of gospel harmonies in general— 
and the Diatessaron in particular—a few words are necessary about the 
Diatessaron’s compiler. Reports from early Christianity tell us it was 
assembled by a man named Tatian. He was born in Assyria—a rather 
large and vaguely defined area in the Middle East which, in popular 
usage of the time, indicated a region stretching from Media in the east 
to the Tigris River in the west, and from the Armenian mountains 
in the north to Ctesiphon in the south; it could also refer to Syria in 
general. 

Like many young people, both ancient and modern, Tatian sought 
to discover a ‘true’ philosophy upon which to ground his life. He wan- 
dered through the ancient world in search of a system of thought that 
would satisfy this hunger. At some point in his wanderings through 
various philosophical schools, he came into contact with Christianity 
and was converted. Eventually he ended up in Rome, where he studied 
with the early Christian teacher and philosopher Justin Martyr. After 
Justin’s death (he was martyred sometime between 163 and 167 CE), Ta- 
tian founded his own philosophic school there, but soon ran into prob- 
lems. He was accused of being ‘puffed up with pride’ at being a teacher, 
and of propounding heretical ideas. Because of this he was expelled 
from the primitive Roman congregation about 172 CE. He left Rome 
and returned to the East, presumably to his homeland, where his teach- 
ings supposedly had great influence.’ It is presumed that he composed 
the Diatessaron—this gospel harmony—sometime after his departure 


* Reproduced by kind permission of Continuum International Publishing Group. 
1 For a full biography of Tatian (and for greater detail on other points mentioned 
in this chapter in passing), see W. L. Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron: Its Creation, Dis- 
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from Rome. If one were to select 175 CE as the date of its composition, 
one would probably be quite close. 

With this sketch of Tatian’s life out of the way, let us now consider 
the rather obvious question: Why would someone want to create a gos- 
pel hannony? The concept of a gospel harmony seems—at least at first 
sight—rather foreign to us. 

To answer the question—why a harmony—we need to familiarize 
ourselves with the situation that prevailed from the beginning of Chris- 
tian literature (which is | usually placed at about 50 ce, the approximate 
date of the oldest letters of St Paul) down to about 175 CE, the date of 
the Diatessaron. 

Christianity was a new sectarian movement. As is normal in such 
new religious movements, chaos reigned supreme. Leadership was con- 
tested and lines of authority were unclear; beliefs were poorly defined 
and doctrines were still developing; problems were solved on the spur 
of the moment and misunderstandings were common.? 

Without any central authority, but beset with competing theological 
camps, early Christian literature developed in an uncontrolled, spon- 
taneous fashion. Whoever wanted to write a gospel could—and often 
did. Whoever wanted to advocate a particular theological viewpoint 
could—either under his or her own name, or pseudonymously, under 
the name of an apostle or other biblical character. Restricting one's self 
to gospels written before the date of the Diatessaron —that is, before 175 
CE or so—a partial list would include the following.* 


semination, Significance and History in Scholarship (VCSup, 25; Leiden: Brill, 1994), pp. 
35-83, esp. 67-72. 

2 Leadership was disputed: James, ‘the brother of Jesus, appears to have led the Je- 
rusalem Christians after Jesus’ death (Acts 15.13-20), but later in the tradition, Peter 
emerges as the principal figure; Paul, meanwhile, displays open contempt for the ‘pil- 
lars' leading the Jerusalem church, including James and Peter (Gal. 2.1-14). Beliefs were 
often poorly defined: observe Jesus' own inconsistent teachings on divorce (see the last 
item in Table 3, below). Spur of the moment solutions were common: see Paul's remark 
that, "Ihe rest is from me, not the Lord' (1 Cor. 7.12). 

3 This phenomenon has been widely studied; see J. H. Charlesworth, 'Pseudonymity 
and Pseudepigraphy; in ABD V, pp. 540-1 (with bibliography). 

^ The dates are those of J. K. Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1992), or other standard works. 
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Table 1. A Partial List of Gospels Composed before 175 CE 


Gospel of Mark (c. 70 cE?)> 

Gospel of Matthew (c. 85 CE?) 
Gospel of Luke (c. 90 CE?) 

Gospel of John (c. 100 CE?) 

Gospel of the Ebionites (c. 125 CE?) 
Gospel of the Egyptians (c. 125 CE?) 
Gospel of the Hebrews (c. 125 CE?) 
Gospel of the Nazoraeans (c. 125 CE?) 
Gospel of Thomas (c. 140 CE?)® 
Gospel of Peter (c. 150 CE?) 
“Unknown Gospel [P. Eg. 2] (c. 150 CE?) 
Gospel of Judas (c. 170 CE?) 

Infancy Gospel of James (c. 170 CE?) 


Our point is rather simple: gospels were breeding like rabbits, and a 
multiplication of gospels invariably meant a multiplication of theologies. 

Many of these documents contain words of Jesus not found in the 
canonical gospels; they tell of otherwise unknown episodes from his 
life.’ The theologies they contain are occasionally rather close to—but 
usually rather distant from—the theologies we find in our present ca- 
nonical text.? 

It is in this sea of multiple gospels that we find the first answer to 
our question, “Why a gospel harmony?’ A harmony selects from among 
these gospels, and creates—in a very subtle and covert manner—a can- 


5 While these first four titles are well-known to us today as the four ‘canonical’ gos- 
pels, we must be careful about equating the textual form they had in the first and second 
centuries with the textual form they have today. Manuscript evidence and quotations 
in early Christian literature make it clear that the form of even these gospels was rather 
different from the form in which they circulated in the fourth century and later. Nu- 
merous studies have repeatedly come to this conclusion; see, e.g., H. Koester, Ancient 
Christian Gospels (London: SCM Press; Valley Forge, pa: Trinity International, 1990). 

6 Two early gospels circulated under the name of Thomas; here we mean the ‘Coptic’ 
Gospel of Thomas, found at Nag Hammadi in 1945, not the (Infancy) Gospel of Thomas. 

7 The best-known example of this is the famous Gospel of Thomas (a translation is 
available in J. M. Robinson [ed.], The Nag Hammadi Library in English [Leiden: Brill, 
1.977], pp. 117-30). 

* The Infancy Gospel of James (also known as the Protevangelium Iacobi) and the 
Gospel of Peter are excellent examples; see their texts in Elliott, Apocryphal, pp. 48-67 
and 150-8, respectively. 

? See, for example, the brief introductions provided by Elliott, Apocryphal, the Gos- 
pel of Peter, for example, has an ‘adoptionist’ and/or "Docetist theology (for definitions 
of terms with which the lay reader may not be familiar, see F. L. Cross and E. A. Living- 
stone [eds.], The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church [Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 3rd edn, 1997]). 
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on. The ‘approved’ version of events is included in the harmony, while 
the ‘rejected’ versions are omitted. In this way, a harmony steered its 
readers among the rocky shoals of multiplying gospels. Additionally, a 
harmony did not require a church council or ecclesiastical approval: the 
composer simply compiled it, and ‘put it on the market. The harmony, 
itself, was a de facto ‘canon. 

Another problem early Christianity faced can be summed up in a 
single name: Celsus. A pagan philosopher who wrote about 180 CE, 
Celsus was a sharp critic of Christianity." He (like others both before 
and after him) used inconsistencies among the gospels to cast doubt 
upon Christianity and ridicule it.” If these Christians really had the 
‘word of God; said Celsus, then why was 'God's word’ so inconsistent 
and contradictory? 

An example of such an inconsistency is the number and description 
of the creatures that the women encounter at Jesus’ empty tomb.” 


Table 2. Who Greets the Women at the Empty Tomb 
Mt. 28.2-5 Mk 16.5-6 Lk. 24.4-5 Jn 20.11-13 


And suddenly As they entered While they were Then, still weeping, 
there was a great the tomb, they perplexed about she stooped to look 


earthquake; for saw this, suddenly inside, and saw 

an angel of the a young man, two men two angels 

Lord, descending dressed in a white in dazzling clothes in white sitting 

from the heaven, robe, ... stood beside them where the body of 

came and roll " Jesus had been ... 

back the stone and 

sat on it... 

But the angel said But he But the men They said, 

to the women, said to them, said to them, 

‘Do not be afraid “Do not be "Why do you seek "Women, why are 
: alarmed ..: SH you weeping ... 


10 ‘Canon’ is a technical term designating those writings that are determined by a 
particular group to be authoritative. 

" On Celsus, see H. Chadwick, Origen: Contra Celsum (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1953). 

2 We lack specific names of critics before him, but it is reasonable to assume that 
they existed, given his rather late date; after him, we may point to the writings of the 
last pagan—but Christian educated—emperor, Julian the Apostate. On Julian see, for 
example, Tj. Baarda, ‘Luke 22.42-47a. The Emperor Julian as a Witness to the Text of 
Luke, in NovT 30 (1988), pp. 289-96. 

3 This is, in fact, one of the examples cited by Celsus: Origen, Contra Celsum, 5.52 
(Chadwick, p. 305). 
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As the foregoing synopsis makes clear, among the many differences 
among the accounts is the number and identification of the creatures 
that greet the women. In Matthew it is ‘an angel’ (in Greek: dyyeAoc); 
in Mark it is a young man’ (Greek: veaviokov); in Luke it is ‘two men 
(in Greek: ävöpes do); while in John it is ‘two angels’ (Greek: dvo 
&yy£Aovuc). So not only does the number vary among the gospels, but 
the designation of the creature[s] varies, as well. 

Ihere are many other inconsistencies among the gospels, as the next 
table shows. 


Table 3. Inconsistencies among the Gospels 


Matthew Mark Luke John 

26.19 14.16 22.13 19.14 

Jesus dies on Jesus dies on Jesus dies on Jesus dies one day 
Passover Passover Passover before Passover 
21.12-13 11.15-19 19.45-48 2.13-25 


He cleanses the He cleansesthe He cleanses the He cleanses the 
Temple just before Temple just before Temple just before Temple two years 
his death (at the his death (atthe his death (atthe (two Passovers) 
final Passover) final Passover) final Passover) before his death 


5.32 and 19.9 10.11-12 16.18 

Exception to No exceptionto Noexceptionto [no parallel] 
condemnation of condemnation of condemnation of 

remarriage after remarriage after remarriage after 

divorce divorce divorce 


This list could be multiplied several hundred-fold. 

It is here, then, in the attack of critics—who cited such contradictions 
and inconsistencies as evidence that Christianity was a fraud—that we 
find the second answer to our question ‘Why a gospel harmony?’ A har- 
mony, by its very nature, | combines parallel texts into a single account. 
Inconsistencies are reconciled; contradictions are removed. Whether 
the harmonist chooses to omit inconsistent material, or edits it so as to 
reconcile it, the end result is always the same: a single account, which a 
critic cannot play off against itself. 

Another answer—the third—to our question ‘Why a harmony?’ is 
precedent. The idea of harmonizing gospel accounts was not invented 
by Tatian. We can say this because we know of other gospel harmonies 
earlier than Tatian’s Diatessaron. In fact, Tatian’s teacher, Justin Martyr, 
apparently used a harmony of Matthew, Mark and Luke; John, interest- 
ingly enough, does not seem to have been part of his harmony. Reports 
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also survive of other early harmonies: one is attributed to a certain Am- 
monius of Alexandria—but we know nothing of Ammonius or his har- 
mony; we are also told that Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, who died 
near the end of the second century, created a gospel harmony. 

Perhaps the most surprising realization is that the canonical gospels 
themselves are harmonies of earlier material. It has long been known 
that some sort of a relationship exists among the gospels. The vast ma- 
jority of scholars presume that Matthew combined Mark with other 
materials to create his gospel of Matthew—an example is found in the 
following table. 


Table 4. Harmonization in the Canonical Gospels 


Matthew 9.11-13 Mark 2.16-17 
When the 1 When the scribes of the 
Pharisees saw this, 2 Pharisees saw that he was eating 
3 with sinners and tax collectors, 
They said to his disciples. 4 they said to his disciples. 
‘Why does your teacher eat 5 ‘Why does he eat 
with tax collectors and sinners?’ 6 with tax collectors and sinners?’ 
But when he heard this, he said, 7 When Jesus heard this, he said 
8 to them, 
“Those who are well have no 9 ‘Those who are well have no 
need of a physician, but those who — 10 need of a physician, but those who 
are sick. 11 are sick: 
Go and learn what this means, T — 12 
desire mercy, not sacrifice. 13 
For I have come to call not the 14 I have come to call not the 
righteous but sinners. 15 righteous but sinners. 


As you can see, Marks text has been taken over word for word by Mat- 
thew in the portions marked with single straight underlining: however, 
Matthew must have acquired the text underlined with broken under- 
lining (lines 12 and 13) from some source other than Mark, for Mark 
lacks lines 12 and 13.^ Matthew is harmonizing—combining—at least 
two sources into his single gospel. So our evidence shows | that the 
technique of gospel harmonization was already employed by the com- 
posers of the oldest gospels known to us. 


^ Should one wish to invert the dependence—and argue that Mark is borrowing the 
text from Matthew, then one must acknowledge that Mark has deliberately omitted the 
words found in Matthew in lines 12 and 13. 
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This should not be surprising, for we presume that behind the writ- 
ten gospels lie oral traditions—that is, cycles of stories handed down, 
developed, and eventually joined into longer narratives—which finally 
were written down. Such a scenario (which is presumed to apply not 
just to Christian texts, but also to other ancient secular and non-Chris- 
tian religious texts) mandates the assumption of harmonization. 

Our fourth and final answer to the question “Why a gospel harmo- 
ny?’ is self-evident from the foregoing. Given the problems that arose 
naturally from the inconsistencies and contradictions among the gos- 
pels, a harmonized text is preferable to any other form of the text for 
teaching children, for evangelization and missionary work—in short, for 
introducing the novice to the story of Jesus’ life. Perhaps this is why the 
Diatessaron was—to the best of our knowledge—the form in which the 
gospel first appeared in many languages, and why, during the Middle 
Ages, when missionary activity was accelerating, there was a flourish- 
ing of vernacular harmonies based on the Diatessaron in Europe. Why 
confuse a child or ‘babe in the faith with four or more accounts of Jesus’ 
life? Why open the door to all the messy questions that a careful perusal 
of the individual gospels always elicits? Simply harmonize the story, 
and it all goes down smooth as honey. 

We have reached the conclusion of our search for answers to the 
question “Why a harmony?’ We have found four: first, the creation of 
a harmony performed the necessary task of selecting among the many 
gospel accounts and theologies circulating in early Christianity. Sec- 
ond, a harmony was a clever means of disarming learned critics of 
Christianity, for a harmony removed the very inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions they used against the new religion. Third, harmonization 
was simply ‘in the air’ in the early church, and had been used from the 
very beginning of Christian tellings of Jesus’ life and death. Fourth and 
finally, harmonization was—and remains—the easiest way to introduce 
a child or a prospective convert to the life of Jesus. 

We discover, then, that harmonization is a very ancient Christian ac- 
tivity, which continues even today. The motives behind harmonization 
are complex and diverse. Because of these multiple, mixed motives, we 
cannot single out one as being responsible for the creation of the Dia- 


5 The majority of the European vernacular harmonies related to the Diatessaron 
appear to have been translated in the period 1150-1300, which, in the words of D. Plooij, 
A Primitive Text of the Diatessaron (Leyden: Sijthoff, 1923), p. 66, was a period that saw 
a ‘great revival [of] preaching of the Gospel to the people, for which purpose a harmo- 
nised Text of the Gospels was most convenient. 
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tessaron—or even for the early churchs affinity for harmonization. The 
most one can do is to suggest the matrix of motives out of which har- 
monies seem to have arisen in the early church. 


With this examination of harmonization behind us, let us now turn to 
the Diatessaron itself. 

As you recall, Tatian created his gospel harmony about 175 cE. It ap- 
pears that he copied from his teacher’s harmony: Justin Martyr appar- 
ently had a harmony compiled of material from Matthew, Mark and 
Luke. Tatian seems to have taken this pre-existing harmony and revised 
it. He added material from the Gospel of John, and expanded Justin’s 
rather brief harmony. Justin’s harmony was in Greek, the original lan- 
guage of the canonical gospels. Tatian knew Greek, so he would have 
had no trouble working from the Greek text of Justin’s harmony. But it 
seems that Tatian’s Diatessaron was first issued in Syriac. This Semitic 
language is closely related to Hebrew, but written with a different alpha- 
bet. So it seems that Tatian and his harmony were a bridge between the 
Greek and the Syrian Christian worlds. 

In the Christian East, the Diatessaron seems to have been wildly 
popular. We know that it was the standard gospel text of the Syr- 
ian church until about 425 cE, when steps were taken to suppress it. 
Theodoret, bishop of Cyrrhus from 423 to 457 CE, was a Greek sent 
to this provincial Syrian city two days’ journey from Antioch. Theo- 
doret tells us that his diocese consisted of about 800 Syriac-speaking 
parishes. Early in his bishopric, he made an inspection trip through 
his diocese. He reports: ‘I myself found more than two hundred cop- 
ies of [the Diatessaron gospel] in reverential use in the churches of 
our diocese, and ail of them I collected and removed, and instead of 
them I introduced the gospels of the four evangelists.'* Theodoret's 
report means that in 425 CE or so, more than a quarter of the Syriac- 
speaking churches in his diocese were still using the Diatessaron— 
apparently in a liturgical setting. The fact that many distinctive Dia- 
tessaronic variant readings are found in the oldest Syriac version of 
the four separate gospels has convinced scholars that the Diatessaron 
was the oldest gospel text in Syriac. In short, Syrian Christians first 
encountered the story of Jesus’ life in the form of the Diatessaron. It 
remained in ‘reverential use’ in the churches there well into the fifth 
century, until it was finally suppressed by orthodox reformers im- 


'6 Theodoret, Haer. Fab. Comp., 1.20 (PG, vol. 83, col. 372). 
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ported from the Greek world, such as Theodoret, who ‘introduced’ 
the four separate gospels. 

Probably because of actions such as those by Theodoret, no copy of 
the Diatessaron survives today. Apparently, at one time, Theodoret had 
‘more thar 200 copies in his hands—yet today we have not a single one. 
This is demonstrates a valuable corollary of our study: the early Church 
was very efficient at suppressing and destroying literature of which it 
disapproved. We have a very long list of documents we know existed 
in the first two Christian centuries, but which now are known only by 
title or through quotations; the documents themselves have vanished.” 

In the case of the Diatessaron, we are forced to reconstruct its text 
from various secondary sources. These consist of, first, translations of 
the Diatessaron into languages other than Syriac; second, quotations 
from the Diatessaron; and, third, the text of the separate gospels which 
have been influenced by the Diatessaron. 

While reconstructing the Diatessaron’s text is not easy, we are for- 
tunate in having a wide variety of sources, in a multitude of languag- 
es from which to work. For example, translations of the Diatessaron 
survive in Arabic, Latin, Old High German, and Persian. Quotations 
from the Diatessaron survive principally in Syriac and Armenian, but 
also in Parthian and other languages.’® As these languages suggest, 
the Diatessaron spread widely throughout ancient Christendom: its 
readings turn up as far east as at the fabled city of Turfan, in the mid- 
dle of the Gobi Desert, in China, and as far west as England; as far 
south as Arabia, and as far north as Germany. In fact, I think it is cor- 
rect to say that no other document of early Christianity—except for 
the canonical gospels themselves—saw wider dissemination than the 
Diatessaron. 

Let us now look at some passages from the Diatessaron, in order to 
see precisely what its text looked like. Our first example concerns "Peter's 
Denial: We begin our examination with a synopsis of the synoptic gos- 
pels, Matthew, Mark and Luke, followed by the text of the Diatessaron. 


7 Among the many examples are: the Judaic-Christian gospels, whose names we 
know (The Hebrew Gospel; The Gospel of the Ebionites), but which have vanished; the 
numerous gnostic texts cited by Fathers (The Gospel of Truth, etc.), which were known 
only by title until the discovery of the Coptic library at Nag Hammadi in Egypt in 1945; 
Celsus’ critique of Christianity, titled On the True Word, which has vanished. 

18 For a comprehensive listing of these sources and a description of them, see Pe- 
tersen, Tatians Diatessaron, pp. 445-89; a stemma of the Diatessaronic tradition is 
found on p. 490. 
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Tables 5a & sb Peters Denial 


Matthew 26.33-34 Mark 14.29-30 Luke 22.33 
And answering And And 

Peter said to him: Peter said to him: he said to him: 
‘Tf all ‘Even if all 

are scandalisedin you, are scandalised, 

I will never I will not. 


be scandalised: 


to death. 
Jesus said to him, Jesus said to him, Jesus said, 
‘Truly I say to you... “Truly I say to you .. ‘I tell you, Peter ... 


The Text of the Diatessaron 
[And] Peter answered 
and said: 

f all 

are scandalised in you. 

I will never 


Ov uid» 0 Mon 


The first table (5a) gives the text in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. The cor- 
responding text of the Diatessaron is presented in the second table (5b). 
No fewer than 6 of our Diatessaronic witnesses—in languages ranging 
from Arabic to Middle High German—conflate the Matthean and the 
Lucan form of Peter's answer in exactly the same way, creating a new 
saying of Jesus, found in no canonical gospel.'? 

Our second example offers a fascinating insight into the process of 
harmonization and how Tatian sometimes employed translation tech- 
niques to achieve his goals.?? 


? They are the Arabic, Persian, Latin, Middle Dutch, Middle Italian, and Middle 
High German Harmonies; the only variation consists of minor differences (conjunc- 
tions, pronouns or proper names) in the introduction to the passage. See W. L. Pe- 
tersen, The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as Sources of Romanos the Melodist (CSCO 
475 [Subsidia 74]; Louvain: Peeters, 1985), pp. 88-92. 

2 The great German New Testament scholar Theodor Zahn was the first (1894) to 
notice this variant; Tj. Baarda examined it in A Staff Only, Not a Stick: Disharmony of 
the Gospels and the Harmony of Tatian (Matthew 10.9f.; Mark 6.8f.; Luke 9.3 & 10.4); in 
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Tables 6a and 6b. A ‘Staff’ or a ‘Stick? (Solved Like ‘Shoes’ or Sandals’?) 


Matthew 10.9-10 


Mark 6.8-9 


Luke [10.4] and 9.3 


Take no gold or silver or 


copper in your belts, 


or a staff 


He ordered them to 
take nothing for their 
journey 

except a staff: 

no bread, no bag, 

no money in their belts; 
but to wear sandals 

and not to put on 

two tunics. 


He said to them: 

“Take nothing for your 
journey, 

no staff. 

nor bag, nor bread, 
nor money— 


not even an 
extra tunic. 


for labourers deserve 
their food. 


‘sandals (oavöalıa) 
take ‘staff’ (paBdov) 


no ‘staff’ (b4Bdov) 


no ‘staff’ (pabdov) 


The Text of the Diatessaron (reconstructed from the Ephrem Commentary) 
1 Take no gold nor silver, 

or copper in your belts, 

no bag for your journey 

or two tunics, 

but a staff (2x) only, (= Marks positive) 


but sandals (= oavöäkıa [Mark]). 


CN AWN BW N 


While all the Greek gospels use the identical word for ‘staff—the com- 
mon, standard Greek word paßöov— Tatian, in the Diatessaron, uses 
two different Syriac words. Noting this contradiction (apparently Tatian 
had a sharper eye than modern exponents of Biblical inerrancy, who 
maintain there are no contradictions in the Bible), Tatian had to find 
some method for resolving it, for the statements of Matthew and Luke 
(‘do not take a staff’), directly contradict Mark (‘take a staff’). How was 
he to achieve this? It seems likely that Tatian found his answer in an- 
other part of this same passage where synonyms had been employed to 


J.-M. Sevrin (ed.), The New Testament in Early Christianity (BETL, 86; Louvain: Peeters, 
1989), pp. 311-34. See also Petersen, Tatian’s Diatessaron, pp. 165-6. 
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solve what, originally, may have been the same problem, this time relat- 
ing to what sort of foot wear was permitted. Note that there is almost a 
contradiction in our present text regarding whether or not to wear foot 
coverings: Matthew and Mark have Jesus forbid ‘shoes’ (óroórjuata) 
while Mark imposes the requirement to wear ‘sandals’ (cavddAta).” In 
normal Greek usage, these two words have virtually identical mean- 
ings; however, since two of the gospels (Matthew and Luke) forbid the 
things, and the third gospel (Mark) requires them, the identical word 
could not be read across all three gospels, lest a contradiction arise.” 
It seems that Tatian—perhaps using this example of sandals/shoes’ 
for a model—employed the same technique when he noticed that all 
three gospels read ‘staff’ (64Bdov), but in two of them (Matthew and 
Luke) Jesus forbade the thing, while the third gospel (Mark) Jesus 
permitted the identical object. Selecting two Syriac synonyms, Tatian 
translated the Greek word paBdov by the Syriac word «X ax, or ‘staff’ in 
the Marcan parallel (line 5), but used a different Syriac word (~i\as, or 
‘stick’) for the Matthean and Lucan parallel in line 6. Later Syriac com- 
mentators on the Diatessaron comment upon the difference and even 
suggest what lay behind Jesus’ reasoning: Jesus permitted the —\ar 
(the word Tatian used to translate Mark's paBdov: ‘take a staff’) because 
this was interpreted as a walking stick, useful in rocky terrain or for 
fending off snakes and wild animals. In Matthew and Luke, however, 
where Tatian chose to translate the Greek paBdov by the Syriac was, 
or ‘stick (‘do not take a stick’), the i\,a» was interpreted as a symbol of 
worldly authority and power, rather like a sceptre or a mace— possibly 
a military implement; therefore Jesus forbade it. Thus, in contrast to 
the entire Greek—and, for that matter, Latin—gospel tradition, Tatian's 
Syriac Diatessaron contained no | contradiction here—and yet it pre- 
sented both of Jesus’ instructions—which in Greek read, ‘take nothing 
except a staff’ (so Mark) and ‘take no staff (so Matthew and Luke). 


? The use of identical vocabulary across all three gospels elsewhere in this passage 
(for example, all three use the same word for ‘bag’ [rrjpav] and 'tunic/s' [ytt@vac]), 
leads one to suspect that, in an earlier version of the gospels than that preserved in our 
manuscripts today, all three gospels read ‘shoes’ (or, possibly, ‘sandals’), and that some 
early scribe detected the problem and substituted the synonym ‘sandals’ for the ‘odd 
man out —the only gospel which requires wearing a certain foot covering—namely, 
the Gospel of Mark. 

2 Indeed, the standard Greek lexicon of the New Testament (A Greek-English Lexi- 
con of the New Testament and other Early Christian Literature [ed. and rev. F. W. Dank- 
er; University of Chicago Press, 3rd edn, 2000]) gives ‘sandal’ as the definition for both 
terms (s.v., pp. 913, 1037). 
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Let us conclude this series of examples with a passage from the end 
of the gospels—from the crucifixion account. In Matthew, Mark and 
John, when Jesus dies, we find the ‘Centurion’ Confession. But in Luke, 
we find a unique detail, stating that the crowds ‘returned home, beating 
their breasts’: 


Tables 7a, 7b, and 7c The Reaction of the Crowds to Jesus’ Death 
Luke 23.43 
And when all the crowds 
who had gathered there 
for this spectacle saw what had taken place. 


they returned home, beating their breasts. 


The Text of the Diatessaron 
And when all the crowds 
who had gathered there 
for this spectacle saw what had taken place. 
they returned home, beating their breasts 


40 S 2 


The Gospel of Peter 7 
Then the Jews and the elders and the priests, 
when they perceived how great the evil they 
had done to themselves, began to lament 


Tatian includes the Lucan reading in the Diatessaron (lines 1-4)—but he 
also includes a new feature, found in none of the canonical gospels: the 
direct speech of the crowd: “Woe to us! What has befallen us? Behold, 
the judgment of the destruction of Jerusalem has come and arrived’ 
(lines 5-7). No fewer than five Diatessaronic witnesses—including wit- 
nesses as ancient as the third and fourth century— present this reading.” 
More important for us is the fact that this same variant reading is also 


3 They are the Doctrina Addai, Aphrahat, Ephrem Syrus, and the Vetus Syra in the 
East, and a single Vetus Latina manuscript (MS g: Codex Sangermanensis [VII cent.]) 
in the West. For a full discussion of the evidence for this reading, see Petersen, Tatians 
Diatessaron, pp. 414-20. 
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found in an apocryphal gospel, the Gospel of Peter, which is roughly 
contemporary with the Diatessaron (see Table ı). 

This curious reading, today found in no canonical gospel, leads one 
to wonder: ‘Are there other extra-canonical (sometimes called ‘non- 
canonical’) variants in the Diatessaron, and, if so, what do they mean?’ 

To answer this question, let us focus our attention on a single person 
and his witness to the text of the Diatessaron, Ephrem the Syrian, or 
Ephrem Syrus. 

Without dispute, Ephrem is one of the giants of early Christianity. 
In the Roman tradition, Ephrem is a Doctor of the Church and a saint, 
whose feast day is 9 June. He was born about 306 cE and lived most of 
his life in the frontier Syrian city of Nisibis. He has been described as 
‘a theological star of the first magnitude. A monk and an enormously 
gifted poet, he wrote hundreds of metrically-complex hymns and po- 
etic sermons. His poetry is unquestionably the acme of Classical Syriac 
literature.*4 

Near the end of his life, as the Persians advanced on Nisibis, he fled 
to Edessa, the center of Syrian Christianity. We presume it was here that 
he composed a commentary on the Diatessaron.” He died in Edessa in 
373 CE—about fifty years before the imported Greek bishop Theodor- 
et of Cyrrhus would begin his round-up of copies of the Diatessaron, 
removing them from ‘reverential usage’ in ‘more than’ two hundred 
churches in his diocese.?é 

Since we are always dependent upon secondary sources for recon- 
structing the text of the Diatessaron, Ephrem’s commentary was eagerly 
sought. It had two advantages over all other sources: first, its language 
was the same as that of the original Diatessaron, and, second, we could 
be certain that Ephrem had a Diatessaron before him as he quoted its 
text, and then set down his comments upon that passage. 

No copy, however, of Ephrem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron was 
known to exist. Finally, in 1836, a single manuscript, dated 1195, was 
identified. It was, indeed, the Ephrem Commentary on the Diatessa- 
ron—but it was an Armenian translation of the original Syriac version. 
Discovered in the library of the St. Lazarus monastery of the Mechi- 
tarist monks in Venice, it was published by the monks that same year, 


24 On Ephrems biography, see the Introduction of C. McCarthy, Saint Ephrem’s 
Commentary on Tatians Diatessaron (Journal of Semitic Studies, Supplements, 2; Ox- 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1993), pp. 9-14. 

^ An English translation is available; see the previous note for the reference. 

26 See n. 16, above. 
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1836. Perhaps assuming that it would be of interest only to Armenians, 
no translation was provided; even the title was completely in Arme- 
nian. The result was predictable and: to paraphrase David Hume, the 
work ‘fell still-born from the press’? 

Later, around 1850, a second Armenian manuscript was discovered 
in the same Mechitarist library in Venice. A Latin translation was pre- 
pared on the basis of these two Armenian manuscripts, and published 
in 1876, by Professor Georg Moesinger of Salzburg.” As might be ex- 
pected, this Latin translation reached a wider audience, | and soon it 
was being used by scholars throughout Europe. But scholarship still 
lacked a copy of the commentary in the original Syriac. 

All that changed in 1957. In that year, a Syriac manuscript was sent 
to the Department of Printed Books and Oriental Manuscripts of the 
British Museum for evaluation by the Keeper, Mr. Cyril Moss. He dated 
the manuscript to the late fifth century, or about 490 ce. The 75 folios of 
the manuscript fell into two parts: the first 10 folios consisted of theo- 
logical correspondence between two early church writers. The remain- 
ing 65 folios consisted of Ephrem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron—in 
the original Syriac. Although the text was not continuous—there were 
several large gaps—it nevertheless contained about 60 percent of the 
Commentary previously known only through the two Armenian man- 
uscripts in Venice.” 

Ihe folios had been sent to the British Museum for evaluation by 
none other than Alfred Chester Beatty, the founder and benefactor of 
the Chester Beatty Library in Dublin, who had acquired the manuscript 
for his collection.?? The story does not end there, however, for in 1984, 
five of the missing folios of the manuscript came on the market, and 
were purchased by the Trustees of the Library; a further 36 of the miss- 
ing folios were purchased in 1986. 


7 Hume's remark on the poor reception accorded his Treatise of Human Nature, 
published anonymously in 1739 (the original quote reads ‘dead-born, and occurs in 
chapter 1 of Humes My Own Life [London: W. Strahan and T. Cadell, 1777; usually 
published as: The Life of David Hume, Esq., Written by Himself]). 

28 J.-B. Aucher and G. Moesinger (eds.), Evangelii concordantis expositio (Venetiis: 
Libraria PP. Mechitaristarum, 1876). 

» For a fuller description of these events and the manuscript, see L. Leloir, Saint 
Éphrem, Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant, texte syriaque (Chester Beatty Mono- 
graphs 8; Dublin: Hodges & Figgis, 1963). 

3° It is thanks to Beatty that the only known Syriac copy of Ephrem's Commentary 
on the Diatessaron resides in Dublin, where it rests catalogued as Chester Beatty Li- 
brary, Syr Ms 709. 
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The Syriac Commentary on the Diatessaron by St. Ephrem the Syrian; Dublin, 
CBL Syr 709, ff. 44v-45r (© The Trustees of the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin.) 


In connection with this great discovery and its publication, it is fit- 
ting to pause for a moment to pay tribute to the scholar-monk, Dom 
Louis Leloir, of the Abbey of Clervaux in Luxemburg. For more than 
50 years, Dom Louis laboured on Ephrem, especially on the Com- 
mentary on the Diatessaron. In 1953 and 1954, prior to the discov- 
ery of the Beatty manuscript, Leloir completely re-edited the two 
Armenian manuscripts in the Mechitarist library in Venice, provid- 
ing scholarship with not just a fine critical edition done to the very 
highest modern standards, but also with a very reliable, quite literal 
Latin translation. It was only natural that, when the Syriac manu- 
script came to light, the Library should turn to Dom Louis to prepare 
the editio princeps. Under the Dublin imprint of the firm Hodges 
and Figgis, the Library itself published this edition of the Syriac text 
and a Latin translation in 1963, shortly before Chester Beatty died 
in 1968. The discovery of the two additional sets of ‘missing’ folios, 
purchased in 1984 and 1986, led Dom Louis to devote the last years 
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of his life to preparing these for publication; this edition appeared in 
1990, two years before Dom Louis’ death on 15 August, 1992, at the 
age of 80.3 

Everyone who works on the Syriac Ephrem Commentary owes Dom 
Louis an enormous debt of gratitude. His editions are models of ac- 
curacy and clarity, and his numerous ancillary ‘tool’ publications on 
Ephrem, on the Commentary, on Ephrems Bible text, and on Ephrem's 
theology are indispensable.” 

Let us now return to the matter raised by our discovery (see Tables 
7a, 7b, 7c) that the Diatessaron’s version of the reaction of the crowds 
to Jesus’ death included a fragment of text not found in any canonical 
gospel today, but found, in antiquity, in the Gospel of Peter. This dis- 
covery caused us to wonder whether there were other extra-canonical 
materials in the Diatessaron and, if there were, what might account for 
their presence. 

In order to answer these questions, let us consider two passages from 
the Diatessaron, both pertinent to this issue of extra-canonical read- 
ings. Both of the passages occur in Ephrem’s Commentary. 

We begin with Jesus’ baptism. The text of the synoptic gospels is fol- 
lowed by the Diatessaron’s reconstructed text.3 


3 Saint Ephrem, Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant, texte syriaque (Manuscrit 
Chester Beatty 709). Folios Additionnels (Chester Beatty Monographs 8(b); Louvain: 
Peeters, 1990). 

? Among these are: a French translation of the Commentary, based on both the 
Syriac and the Armenian texts: Ephrem de Nisibe, Commentaire de l'Évangile concord- 
ant ou Diatessaron (Sources chrétiennes 121; Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1966); a synopsis 
of gospel citations from the Commentary, with parallels in other early Christian writ- 
ings: Le témoignage d’Ephrem sur le Diatessaron (CSCO, 227 [Subsidia 19]; Louvain: 
Peeters, 1962); and a study of Ephrem’s theology and exegetical method: Doctrines 
et methods d’Ephrem dapres les œuvres éditées (CSCO, 200 [Subsidia 18]; Louvain: 
Peeters, 1961). 

3 While the pertinent variant reading is found in Ephrem’s Commentary, and there 
is no doubt but that it was part of the text of the Diatessaron (see note 34, below), 
the quotations from the Diatessaron found at this point in Ephrem’s Commentary are 
not substantial enough to give us certainty about the precise text of the entire passage 
(paralleling Mt. 3.16-17) as he found it in the Diatessaron. This presents a problem for 
the scrupulous scholar who wishes to present the information to the general public. In 
order to avoid getting bogged down in the details of reconstructing the Diatessaron’s 
text for a lay audience, a conservative approach was adopted: the text presented as the 
Diatessaron’s is that of Codex Fuldensis, a sixth-century Latin gospel harmony related 
to the Diatessaron; at the appropriate point in its text, the variant from Ephrem’s Com- 
mentary has been inserted resulting in a reconstructed text intended only for purposes 
of illustration to a lay audience. This reconstruction should not be cited for scholarly 
purposes. 
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Tables 8a and 8b Jesus’ Baptism 
Matthew 3.16-17 Mark 1.10-11 Luke 3.21-22 
And when Jesus and and when Jesus also 
had been baptised, had been baptised, 
and was praying, 

just as he came up just as he was coming up 
from the water, out of the water. 
suddenly the heavens he saw the heavens the heaven 
were opened torn apart was opened, 
to him 
and he saw and and 
the Spirit of God the Spirit the Holy Spirit 
descending descending descended upon him 
like a dove like a dove in bodily form like a dove 
andalighting on him. onhim. 
And a voice And a voice came And a voice came 
from heaven said, from heaven, from heaven, 
This is my Son, "You are my Son. “You are my Son, 


the Beloved, with whom 
I am well pleased’ 


the Beloved; with you 
I am well pleased. 


the Beloved; with you 
I am well pleased’. 


The Text of the Diatessaron 


and when Jesus also 
had been baptised 


just as he was coming up 
out of the water. 


he saw the heavens 


torn apart 

and he saw 

the Spirit of God 
descending 


and alighting on him 

And a voice 

from heaven said. 

"You are my Beloved Son 
with whom I am well pleased. 
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Once again, as we have come to expect, we note that the Diatessaron 
presents a rather subtle harmony of the gospels. Matthew is the source 
for lines 1-2, 9-11, and 14-16; Mark provides lines 4-5, 7-8, and 17-18; 
Luke is used the least, being the source for only lines 3 and 12-13. But 
what catches our eye is a reading found in none of our gospels today: 
‘a great light shone from the water, and’ (line 6). This is a locus clas- 
sicus of Diatessaronic studies, for this variant is found in a wide va- 
riety of Diatessaronic witnesses—including Ephrem’s Commentary on 
the Diatessaron.* An early church Father, (St) Epiphanius, bishop of 
Salamis, writing about 375 CE, knows this reading, and states that it is 
part of a gospel used by a very early Judaic-Christian sect known as the 
Ebionites.3 

So we are faced with a reading in the Diatessaron which either (1) 
comes from what we today regard as an ‘extra-canonical’ source (per- 
haps the Judaic-Christian gospel ‘used by the Ebionites’?), or—if it 
comes from one of the ‘canonical’ gospels—(2) demonstrates that the 
textual shape of the canonical gospels in the late second century—when 
Tatian composed the Diatessaron—was different from the form they 
have today. 

Let us now look at our second example, which is found in the Ches- 
ter Beatty manuscript of the Ephrem Commentary in Syriac. The so- 
called ‘Rejection at Nazareth —when Jesus preaches in the synagogue 
in Nazareth, but is rejected by his native village—has a coda in the 
Gospel of Luke, lacking in the other canonical gospels. Only Luke tells 
us that the villagers drove Jesus out of the village, took him to the top 
of a hill, and prepared to throw him off the precipice—but Jesus mys- 
teriously slipped through the crowd. It is here that the world’s greatest 
living expert on the Diatessaron, Professor Tjitze Baarda, of Amster- 
dam, discovered a remarkable variant. Compare the standard text of 
Luke (in the left column) with that of the Diatessaron (in the right 
column). 


34 For a review of the evidence (at least eight Diatessaronic witnesses give the read- 
ing), see Petersen, Tatian’ Diatessaron, pp. 14-20. This reading is found only in the Ar- 
menian version of the Ephrem Commentary; the Syriac manuscript of the Commentary 
in the Chester Beatty Library has a gap at this point in the text, where some folios are 
missing. 

3 The reference is from Epiphanius’ Panarion 30.13; on the Ebionites, see the article 
by S. Goranson, ‘Ebionites’ in ABD, II, pp. 260-1. 
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Table 9 The Rejection at Nazareth 


Luke 4.28-31 The Diatessaron 
When they heard this, ı When they heard this, 
all in the synagogue 2 allin the synagogue 
were filled with rage. 3 were filled with rage. 
They got up, 4 They got up, 
drove him out of the town, 5 drove him out of the town, 
and led him to the brow of the hill 6 and led him to the brow of the hill 
on which their town was built, 7 on which their town was built, 
so that they might hurl him 8 so that they might hurl him 
off the cliff. 9 off the cliff. 
10 And when they cast him down 
11 from the height into the depth 
12 he did not fall and was not hurt 
But he passed 13 
through the midst of them 14 Through the midst of them 
15 he flew, 
and went on his way. 16 and 
He descended to Capernaum, 17 descended to Capernaum, 
a city in Galilee 18 acity in Galilee 
and was teaching them 19 and was teaching them 
on the Sabbath. 20 on the Sabbath. 


The Diatessaron’s text is virtually identical with the Lucan text—until 
we reach line 10.3° Here the Diatessaron departs from the text of Luke; 
it goes its own way through line 16. In line 17, the Diatessaron rejoins 
the Lucan text. According to the Diatessaron’s remarkable text, Jesus is 
physically thrown from the cliff (lines 10-12 and 15), and then ‘flies’ down 
to Capernaum (lines 15-17). This remarkable variant occurs not just in 
Ephrem’s Syriac Commentary, but four other texts—including one from 
St Augustine of Hippo. 

This reading is certainly not that of the Gospel of Luke today, and it 
stands in no known manuscript of Luke, in any language. Nevertheless, it 
was, apparently, a reading current in the time of Tatian, and he apparently 
considered worthy of inclusion in the Diatessaron; later—presumably due 
at least in part to its presence in the Diatessaron—it was reproduced with- 
out remark by leading early Christians such as Ephrem and Augustine. 

With this example, we have come to the point where we may attempt 
to answer the two questions posed earlier. The first question was, ‘Are 


3° The text is the reconstruction of Tj. Baarda, “Ihe Flying Jesus’, Luke 4.29-30 in 
the Syriac Diatessaron, VC, 40 (1986), pp. 313-41. It is also discussed in Petersen, Tatians 
Diatessaron, pp. 312-4. 

37 In Augustine, it occurs in Contra Faustum, 26.2. 
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there other extra-canonical variants in the Diatessaron?’ Our answer 
must be ‘yes indeed, there are other extra-canonical variants in the Dia- 
tessaron. This is clear from the two examples we have just considered: 
first, the light’ at Jesus baptism (a variant reported to have stood in the 
Gospel of the Ebionites; see Table 8); second, the ‘flying’ Jesus at Naza- 
reth, who comes down’ to Capernaum (see Table 9). 

If the answer to this first question were ‘yes, then a second ques- 
tion naturally arises: “What does the presence of such extra-canonical 
variants in the Diatessaron mean?’ Well, their meaning depends on how 
we explain their arrival in the Diatessaron. There are only two possible 
explanations: 


Option 1. If Tatian used only the canonical gospels when he composed 
the Diatessaron about 175 CE, then these readings—by definition—had 
to have been part of the text of the canonical gospels at that time.38 This 
would mean that the text of the canonical gospels in the year 175 CE was 
significantly different from the text we have before us today. Put differ- 
ently, the text of | the canonical gospels in the year 175 CE had not yet 
finished evolving, and had not yet reached its final form. 

If we reject this first option, and wish, instead, to maintain that the 
raw materials from which Tatian worked had a text similar to the text 
of our gospels today, then the only other viable explanation is equally 
striking: 


Option 2. When compiling his Diatessaron, Tatian—in addition to the 
four canonical gospels we have today (whose form was also like that 
known to us today)—also used extra- or non-canonical traditions, ei- 


38 The option that these extra-canonical readings crept into the Diatessaron itself, 
later in its transmission history (say, in the fourth or fifth century), must be considered, 
but it can be rejected immediately. The reason for the quick rejection is three-fold. (1) 
The identical, non-standard variant occurs in multiple Diatessaronic witnesses, which 
are geographically and linguistically diverse (this suggests that the variant is not some 
external tradition which has later interpolated itself into a Diatessaronic witness; the 
geographic and linguistic diversity point to its presence in the most ancient strata of the 
Diatessaronic tradition, from which all these various later witnesses derive). (2) Some- 
times, these extra-canonical variants are known only from Diatessaronic witnesses (this 
suggests that their genesis lies within the Diatessaronic circle of texts, and against the 
possibility that these variants originated elsewhere, and were imported into the Dia- 
tessaronic tradition at a later date). (3) Where non-Diatessaronic texts have these same 
extra-canonical variants, they tend—generally speaking—to be contemporaneous with 
the composition of the Diatessaron, namely mid-to-late second century (this suggests 
that ‘the’ gospel text known to Tatian at the time he composed the Diatessaron con- 
tained these variants). 
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ther oral or (more likely)3 written. This eclectic use of sources means 
that some Christians—including, apparently, Syrians, Armenians, and 
others—had no problem conflating what we regard as extra-canonical 
traditions with what we today regard as canonical traditions. Indeed, 
Tatian tossed them all in a single pot, and came up with a stew that 
proved popular from the Gobi to the Cotswalds, from the Schwartz- 
wald to the Rub al Khali. 

The Diatessaron has sometimes been used as evidence of the de facto 
existence of a four-gospel canon by the late second century, when Ta- 
tian created his harmony. As we have seen, however, the reality is more 
complex. 


In conclusion, there are four lessons to be drawn from our study of the 
Diatessaron for the ‘beginning of the book’ and the fourfold gospel. 

First, the Diatessaron was an attempt to create a single, definitive gos- 
pel—a Super-gospel'—superseding all other gospels. It was, in that sense, 
a frontal assault on the four-gospel canon. 

Tatian probably created his harmony to be exactly what it was in the 
early Syrian church: the single, the definitive gospel. The four gospels we 
call canonical were expected to fade into the mists of time, just as the 
sources of Matthew or Mark or Luke or John have faded into the mists 
of time. A harmony is not just an acknowledgement of the fourfold gos- 
pel: it is, rather, a rejection of a multiple-gospel canon, and a battle-call 
to a single-gospel canon. 

Second, the very act of harmonization demonstrates that the tradi- 
tions being harmonized—the traditions being dissected, revised and rear- 
ranged—were not regarded as sacrosanct. 

Rather than being sacrosanct, the traditions were viewed as simply 
‘raw materials, out of which a more fitting edifice was being construct- 
ed in the harmony. Put differently, the sources Tatian used were not 
endowed with such a sacrosanct status for him or his audience that he 
could not rip the sources apart, rearrange them, and then present his 
new construction to an appreciative Christian audience. 

Third, if Tatian used the canonical gospels as his only source, then the 
Diatessaron proves that their form in the late-second century was differ- 
ent from the form they now have. 


39 Recall that two (the ‘woes’ at Jesus’ crucifixion [Table 7], and the ‘light’ at his bap- 
tism [Table 8]) of our three non-canonical variants occur in non-canonical gospels; this 
is persuasive evidence for their circulation in a written source, not just in oral tradition. 
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This is ‘Option 1, above. It means the form of the gospels in 175 CE 
was very different from what it is today. Rather than being? stable, with 
a firmly-fixed form, the ‘canonical’ (or, more accurately, ‘proto-canon- 
ical’) gospels in 175 CE would have been ‘unstable, works in progress, 
with traditions still being added to and excised from them.* 

Fourth, if Tatian used other, extra-canonical sources in addition to the 
four canonical gospels, then the warm reception accorded the Diatessaron 
demonstrates that early Christians had ecumenical’ tastes when it came 
to traditions about Jesus; they did not object to Tatian interleaving ca- 
nonical and extra-canonical material. 

This is ‘Option 2’ above, the only other alternative. The fact that Ta- 
tian’s Diatessaron placed canonical and extra-canonical material side- 
by-side, intertwining sources so that it was virtually impossible to tell 
where the text of the Gospel of Luke ended and the text of the Gospel 
of Peter began (see Table 7), and the fact that the Diatessaron received 
such wide dissemination and popular acclaim, means that such juxta- 
positions were not just accepted, but embraced. 

The consequences of these conclusions for canonicity, for the integ- 
rity of the text of the canonical gospels, for the fourfold gospel, and for 
the Word, and its beginning, are, I think, quite clear. 


4 As surprising as this may sound to the lay reader, it has long been recognized by 
scholarship; see the footnotes in almost any Bible concerning the text of the Gospel 
of Mark, post Mark 16.8 (i.e. 16.9-20; there are four different endings to the Gospel of 
Mark in the manuscripts; the oldest ends at 16.8), or concerning the well-known story 
of the “Woman Caught in Adultery’ (John 7.53-8.11; no manuscript of John before about 
400 CE. contains this famous story). For additional information, consult any standard 
introduction to the text of the New Testament e.g. F. G. Kenyon, The Text of the Greek 
Bible (ed. A. W. Adams; London: Duckworth, 3rd edn, 1975); B. M. Metzger, The Text of 
the New Testament (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 2nd edn, 1968); or K. Aland and B. Aland, 
‘The Text of the New Testament: An Introduction to the Critical Editions and to the Theory 
and Practice of Modern Textual Criticism (trans. Erroll F. Rhodes; Grand Rapids, wr: 
Eerdmans; Leiden: Brill, 2nd edn, 1989). 
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TATIAN THE ASSYRIAN? 


About 1195 cE, Michael the Syrian, Patriarch of Antioch from 1166 until 
his death in 1199, penned the following description of Tatian: 


[Tatian] became inclined to the blasphemy of the followers of Saturnilos 
[sic] and Marcion, ... like the followers of Valentinos. He acted stupidly 
and spoke of invisible aeons, and he called legitimate marriage adultery. 
And he collected and mixed a gospel and he called it Diatessaron ... And 
from him the heresy of the Encratites? sprang up. And there were tracts in 
which he was showing that Christ was from the seed of David.3 (Chronicle 
VIS) 


Almost exactly a century later, in 1299, a former Metropolitan of Nisi- 
bis, ‘Abd Iso‘ bar Berika (Metropolitan, 1290-1291; obit. 1318), recorded 
his understanding of Tatian and his activities in these words: 


Tatian, a certain philosopher, collected the sense of the words of the 
Evangelists with his skill, and understood in his mind the intention of 
their divine books; he collected one wonderful Gospel from the four of 


1 A semester’s release from teaching duties was provided by a fellowship from the 
Institute for the Arts and Humanities at The Pennsylvania State University; it is grate- 
fully acknowledged. The author also wishes to thank Prof. C. Scholten (Cologne) for his 
helpful comments and suggestions, especially of literature. 

> "Encratism" means “restraint, abstention, self-control? and broadly refers to 
those early Christians who rejected sexual relations, meat, and wine; see the article 
by H. Chadwick, “Enkrateia” RAC 5:343-65. There is an excellent, nuanced examina- 
tion of Encratism by Gilles Quispel, “The Study of Encratism: A Historical Survey,’ 
in La Tradizione dell'Enkrateia: Motivazioni ontologiche e protologiche (ed. U. Bianchi; 
Rome: Edizioni dell'Ateneo, 1985), 35-81, esp. 46-73, which traces its influence on earli- 
est Greek, Aramaic (Jewish), and Latin Christianity; it also explores the psycho-social 
dimensions of the movement. 

The classic studies of asceticism in the East are those of Arthur Vóóbus: Celibacy: 
A Requirement for Admission to Baptism in the Early Syrian Church (PETSE 1; Stock- 
holm: Estonian Theological Society in Exile, 1951), and his magisterial The History of 
Asceticism in the Syrian Orient (3 vols.; CSCO 184, 197, 500; Louvain: Peeters, 1958, 1960, 
1988), esp. 1:31-61, which has sections on Tatian, Marcion, Valentinus, etc. 

A broader, more popular treatment (which includes discussions of Encratism and 
of Tatian) is P. Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women, and Sexual Renunciation in 
Early Christianity (New York: Columbia University Press, 1988). 

3 J.-B. Chabot, ed., Chronique de Michel le Syrien (vol. 4; Paris: Leroux, 1910), 108-9. 
Unless otherwise noted, all translations are those of the author (there is a French trans- 
lation in Chabot, vol. 1 [Paris: Leroux, 1924], 180-1). 
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them, which he called Ditessaron [sic] in which, with all carefulness, he 
preserved the exact order of those things that were spoken and done by 
the Savior.* (Nomokanon) 


Both of these writers are respected, highly-placed, presumably well- 
informed figures in the Syrian church. Nevertheless, their opinions of 
Tatian diverge markedly. Who was Tatian and what—if any—were his 
"heresies"?5 This study will attempt to answer these questions in five 
sections. First we will identify Tatians literary remains; these will be 
used to construct his biography in section 2. In section 3 we will exam- 
ine his personality; in section 4 we will present the charges against him, 
and see how well they fit. Finally, in section 5 we will examine the recep- 
tion of Tatian in both the East and the West, and reflect on his status. 


1. Tatians Literary Remains 


Tatian is best known to scholars today because of the Diatessaron, a 
gospel harmony.$ As best we can reconstruct its text today, the Diatessa- 
ron was a woven from the texts of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and, 
perhaps one or more extra-canonical sources.” Instead of | two virgin 
birth accounts, the Diatessaron contains only one—subtly harmonized 
from the Matthean and Lucan accounts; instead of four crucifixion ac- 
counts, the Diatessaron contains only one—woven from at least the 
four canonical accounts. 


^ A. Mai, ed., Scriptorum veterum nova collection e vaticanis codicibus edita (vol. 10, 
part 1; Rome: Burliaeum, 1838), 191 (text), 23 (Latin translation). 

5 The nomenclature of “orthodoxy” and “heresy” is, as has been often pointed out, 
anachronistic in this period, for the lines separating the two were not clearly drawn 
and would change over time. See the discussion infra, commencing with the second 
paragraph in section 4. 

$ On the Diatessaron, see William L. Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron: Its Creation, 
Dissemination, Significance, and History in Scholarship (Supplements to Vigiliae chris- 
tianae 25; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1994). 

7 There are passages in the Diatessaron that find parallels in “extra-canonical” gos- 
pels. Whether Tatian employed a “fifth source" (i.e., an extra-canonical document) 
alongside the four (canonical) gospels, or whether, at the time Tatian composed the 
Diatessaron, the (proto-)canonical gospels contained material which was later excised 
and classified as “extra-canonical, is impossible to determine, given our present knowl- 
edge of the texts. An example of the problem is the “ fire" or "light" in the Jordan River 
when Jesus is baptized. It is found in the “Hebrew Gospel,’ and in the Diatessaron; but it 
also crops up in two Vetus Latina manuscripts (MSS a and g') of the Gospel of Matthew. 
Whence did Tatian obtain the reading? From a version of Matthew that had the variant, 
or from the "Hebrew Gospel”? See further Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, in the index, 
s.v. “Diatessaron, ‘fifth source? 
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Unfortunately for us, no direct copy of the Diatessaron exists today. 
Rather, the researcher is confronted with a confusing array of what are 
termed “witnesses” to the Diatessaron, meaning that here and there— 
but not consistently—their text may offer readings from the ancient 
Diatessaron. These witnesses take various forms: some are in the form 
of brief quotations or lemmata, apparently from the Diatessaron (e.g., 
the lemmata in the commentary of Ephrem Syrus, apparently written 
on the text of a Diatessaron; some of the gospel quotations of the Syrian 
church father Aphrahat); others are in the form of translations made 
from Syriac copies of the Diatessaron (e.g., the Arabic Harmony); oth- 
ers are “new” harmonies—that is, harmonies whose sequence of har- 
monization is new, but whose text sometimes shows agreements with 
variants found in other Diatessaronic witnesses (e.g., the Persian Har- 
mony); finally, we have revised translations of revised translations of 
a Diatessaron (e.g., the Old High German Harmony, which rests on a 
Latin base; this Latin base was, however, a translation from, presum- 
ably, the Syriac, which is probably the language in which the Diates- 
saron was composed). In date, these witnesses range from the fourth 
century to the sixteenth, and in geography they range from northern 
Europe to Egypt, and from the Low Countries east to China. It is from 
the occasional conjunction of several of these witnesses, all deviating 
from the standard Greek gospel text in the same manner, that scholars 
reconstruct the Diatessaron’s text. 

For our purposes, however, the Diatessaron is of limited impor- 
tance. Although it is the work for which Tatian is best known today, 
its genre—a gospel harmony—precludes any biographical information 
about Tatian. And while we will refer to some of its variants when re- 
constructing Tatian’s own theological preferences, the number of such 
instances is very small. 

Although the titles of six of Tatians prose works have been 
transmitted,® only one survives: his Oratio ad Graecos.’ This apology 


8 The titles of the five lost (or, in one case, perhaps never-written) works are: On An- 
imals (mentioned by Tatian himself, Or. 15.2 [Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos and Fragments 
(ed. M. Whittaker; OECT; Oxford: Clarendon, 1982), 30]); On Perfection according to 
the Savior (mentioned by Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 3.12 [811] [Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, II. Stromata (ed. O. Stählin and L. Früchtel; GCS 52; 15, for the first edition; third 
edition; Berlin: Akademie- Verlag, 1960), 232]); Problems and a treatise On the Six Days 
of Creation (both mentioned by Eusebius [quoting Rhodon], Hist. eccl. 5.13 [Eusèbe de 
Césarée, Histoire ecclésiastique: Livres V-VII (ed. G. Bardy; SC 41; Paris: Cerf, 1955), 42- 
44]). Tatian says he intends to write a treatise To those who have propounded ideas about 
God (Or. 40.2 [Whittaker, 73]), but whether he ever did so is unknown. 
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has three aims.” First, it pleads for pagan tolerance of Christians; sec- 
ond, it seeks to defend Christianity by castigating everything Greek; 
third, it presents a chronology of the ancient world, demonstrating the 
superiority of Christianity to Greek culture by “proving” that Moses is 
older than Homer (Tatian employs the then-accepted idea that the an- 
tiquity of a tradition was equivalent to its truth; therefore, since Moses 
antedates Homer, Christianity [via Moses] must be superior to Greek 
culture [via Homer])." 

For our purposes, the Oratio is valuable for its biographical asides 
and theological assertions. Although the biographical comments are 
few, they are our only direct contact with Tatian. The Oratio is also val- 
uable for the psychological insight it affords us: we can gather a sense of 
the man from how he wrote, argued, and presented himself. 

In what follows our procedure will be to take information gleaned 
from the Oratio and collate it with the reports transmitted by the | early 
church fathers—mainly Irenaeus—to create, first, a biography of Tatian, 
then a sketch of his personality, and finally the outlines of his theology.” 


2. Tatians Biography 


One of the few things we know about Tatian is where he was born, 
for in the Oratio ad Graecos he says he was born “in the land of the 


? Various editions exist; among the most significant are: J. C. Th. Otto, Corpus apo- 
logetarum christianorum saeculi secundi (vol. 6; Jena: Mauke, 1851); E. Schwartz, Tatiani 
Oratio ad Graecos (TU 4.1; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1888). We cite from the most recent 
edition: Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos and Fragments (ed. Whittaker). 

10 For a discussion of the genre of the Oratio, see Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, 73 
n. 120. The enactment of certain laws hostile to Christians, and the attacks on Chris- 
tians occasioned by these laws, seem to have prompted Tatian to compose the Oratio: 
“Why, men of Greece, do you want to cause society to come to blows with us? If I refuse 
to take part in some people's normal activities, why should I be hated as if I were utterly 
loathsome?” (Or. 4.1 [Whittaker, 9]); “So drop all your nonsense and be done with this 
criminal hatred of us" (Or. 9.4 [Whittaker, 19]); "For this reason I also condemn your 
legislation" (Or. 28.1 [Whittaker, 53]). 

" On the disputes over whose “history” and philosophy were more ancient, see A. J. 
Droge, Homer or Moses? Early Christian Interpretations of the History of Culture (HUT 
26; Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1989), and P. Pilhofer, Presbyteron kreit- 
ton: Der Altersbeweis der jüdischen und christlichen Apologeten und seine Vorgeschichte 
(WUNT 2.39; Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1990), esp. 253-60 for Tatian (cp. 
the review of Pilhofer by C. Scholten, JAC 34 [1991]: 184-7). 

? Martin Elze, Tatian und seine Theologie (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Dogmen- 
geschichte 9; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960), is the only study of Tatian's 
theology; see esp. Chap. 6, “Tatian in der Überlieferung?” 
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Assyrians.” Tatian must have come from a family of means, for he had 
the leisure to wander the ancient world, sampling various philosophic 
schools searching for “truth.” This impression is reinforced by his as- 
sertion that “I do not boast of my good birth”5 We know nothing of 
Tatian’s youth and education. Although he knows Greek well, his style 
is—despite its superficial polish—often awkward and inelegant, sug- 
gesting that it was not his first language. 

At some point, however, Tatian left his Assyrian home and set out— 
as many young men of means did"7—to explore the world, searching 
for “truth.” This intellectual journey was primarily through Greek re- 
ligion and philosophy, and much of it was, therefore, almost certainly 
in Greece." This is suggested not only by his familiarity | with Greek 
culture, especially its religions and philosophies, but also from his state- 
ment that this familiarity came “not from second-hand knowledge, but 
after much travel. I followed your [Greeks’] studies and came across 
many devices and many notions, and finally I spent time in the city of 
the Romans .... He explicitly mentions participating in Greek religious 
rites: “when I had seen these things and had also taken part in mysteries 
„.. 2° Tatian’s restless spirit, however, was not satisfied by any of the offer- 
ings of Greek civilization. Eventually—after what must have been a con- 


5 Or. 42.1 (Whittaker, 77); in this period, "Assyria" extended from the Armenian 
mountains (N) to Ctesiphon (S), and from Media (E) to the Tigris (W); in common 
usage, it often referenced Syria, in general (including Samosata, Hierapolis, etc.). See 
Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, 68. 

^ Tatian wonders “by what means I could discover the truth" (Or. 29.1 [Whittaker, 
54]); after his conversion to Christianity, he labels himself “the herald of truth” (Or. 17.1 
[Whittaker, 35]). 

5 Or. 111 (Whittaker, 23). 

16 For example, Whittaker remarks that “He uses antithesis and chiasmus, often 
forced, to such an extent that they are apt to become tedious .... His short rhythmical 
cola standing alone in question and answer have a vivid effect, but when they are com- 
bined in longer periods they tend to become turgid and obscure" (xiv). 

7 A marvelous parallel is Lucian's account of “The Passing of Peregrinus, in Lucian 
(ed. A. M. Harmon; vol. 5; LCL; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1962), 1-51. It tells 
of Peregrinus, a Cynic, who became a Christian, then returned to Cynicism, and then, 
finally, enamored of Hindu ideas, immolated himself near Olympia. Peregrinus wealth 
is mentioned in chap. 14 (pp. 14-17); upon his father's death, it turns out to be less than 
expected, but still sufficient to support him in the manner to which he was accustomed. 

18 While one cannot absolutely exclude the possibility that Tatian’s experience of 
things Greek occurred in a strongly Hellenized area outside of Greece (such as Alex- 
andria or Antioch), this seems unlikely, for his geographic trajectory—which begins in 
"Assyria; passes through a “Greek” interlude, and then ends up in Rome—would quite 
logically pass through Greece and Athens, especially given Tatians interest in philosophy. 

9 Or. 35.1 (Whittaker, 65). 

20 Or. 29.1 (Whittaker, 53). 
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siderable interlude, given the knowledge and experience of Greek cul- 
ture he amassed—Tatian “spent time in the city of the Romans,’ Rome. 

Where and how Tatian came in contact with Christianity is unclear. 
It was certainly after his long sojourn through Greek philosophy and 
religion, for he compares “Christian” writings with Greek philosophy: 
“I happened to read some barbarian [“Christian”] writings, older by 
comparison with the doctrines of the Greeks, more divine by compari- 
son with their errors.” These “barbarian writings" appear to have been 
the Septuagint, for Tatian is impressed by their “lack of arrogance in the 
wording, the artlessness of the speakers, the easily intelligible account of 
the creation of the world, the foreknowledge of the future, the remarkable 
quality of the precepts and the doctrine ofa single ruler of the universe??? 
These artless, barbarian writings led Tatian to convert to Christianity. 

In passing one should note that Tatian's conversion (at least as he de- 
scribes it) is essentially an intellectual exercise, not a charismatic expe- 
rience. He is not evangelized; there is no catharsis; there is no emotion 
involved. We do not know where this conversion took place, or when. 
It may well have been in Rome, however, for Tatian writes that it was 


... when I had seen these things and had also taken part in mysteries ... 
and found that among the Romans their Zeus Latiaris took | pleasure in 
mens gore and blood ..., when I was by myself I began to seek by what 
means I could discover the truth. While I was engaged in serious thought 
I happened to read some barbarian writings ....3 (Or. 29.1) 


The fact it was after Tatian had learned how Roman rites were (in his view) 
as depraved as Greek rites that he began his explorations into the “bar- 
barian” writings of the Septuagint suggests—but does not demand?+— 
that Tatian was in Rome (or at least Italy) when he began casting about 
for a new religion. We may presume that his conversion marked the end 
of his sampling of the various pagan philosophies and religions. 
Although Tatian does not mention it, Irenaeus (and later sources, 
dependent upon Irenaeus) states that Tatian was a pupil of Justin Mar- 
tyr.^ In the Oratio, Tatian twice mentions Justin; both references are 


21 Or. 29.1 (Whittaker, 55). 

? Or. 29.2 (Whittaker, 55). 

233 Whittaker, 53-55. 

24 It is possible, for example, that Tatian learned of the Roman rituals while still in 
Greece. 

3 Irenaeus, Haer. 1.28.1 (Irénée de Lyon, Contre les hérésies: Livre I, tome II [ed. A. 
Rousseau and L. Doutreleau; SC 264; Paris: Cerf, 1979], 356); the tradition is also found 
in Eusebius; Victor of Capuas preface to Codex Fuldensis; Isho*dad of Merv; Agapius 
of Hierapolis, in his Kitab al-‘Unvan (which appears dependent upon Irenaeus, apud 
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positive, but brief and opaque. Tatian’s failure to mention Justin in 
connection with his conversion suggests that their acquaintance be- 
gan after that event. Since Justin is usually presumed to have arrived 
in Rome about 150? and was martyred there between 163 and 168, | 
Tatian’s association with him must have been in the 150s or early 160.” 

That Tatian and Justin eventually found each other is not surprising. 
The most obvious reason would have been that the Christian commu- 
nity in Rome, though growing, was still relatively small. But there were 
other reasons as well, embedded in the lives of the two men. Both were 
from the East (Justin from Sechem/Flavia Neapolis; Tatian from As- 
syria); both styled themselves “philosophers”; both converted to Chris- 
tianity through an intellectual process, not a charismatic event.3° 

Irenaeus goes on to report that after Justin’s death Tatian and the 
Roman Christian community had a falling out. (The specific charges 
that led to this split will be discussed below, in section 4.) It was then, 
according to Irenaeus, that Tatian “separated from the church.” In his 
Chronicon, Eusebius reports that Tatian was expelled from Roman con- 
gregation in 172 CE,” but we do not know whence he obtained this date. 
Eusebius’ report is, however, as reasonable as any other, since Justin's 
died in or before 168. 


Eusebius); Dionysius bar Salibi (dependent upon Isho‘dad of Merv); Michael the Syrian 
(appears dependent upon Irenaeus, apud Eusebius). For the text and full references for 
these testimonia, see Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, 46, 52, 57, 59, 61. 

2 Nothing in either reference confirms that Justin was Tatian’s teacher, or even 
confirms personal contact: "Ihe most admirable Justin ...” (Or. 18.2 [Whittaker, 37]); 
"[Crescens] set about involving Justin—as he did me too—in the death penalty .." (Or. 
19.1 [Whittaker, 39]). A description of the Crescens-Justin clash is found in Justin's 
Second Apology 3.1-7 (Die ältesten Apologeten [ed. E. J. Goodspeed; new printing (orig. 
1914); Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1984], 80-81), and in Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 
4.16 (Eusebe de Césarée, Histoire ecclésiastique: Livres I-IV [ed. G. Bardy; SC 31; Paris: 
Cerf, 1952], 190-2). 

77 This date should be understood as the midpoint of a range, and is derived from 
the date of Justin's First Apology, which is usually fixed to about 151; see, e.g., Leslie W. 
Barnard, Justin Martyr: His Life and Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1967), 5-8, esp. 19. 

28 According to the “The Martyrdom of Saints Justin ...,” Justin was martyred under 
the Prefect Junius Rusticus (Prefect from 163 to 168 [cp. H. Musurillo, ed., The Acts of 
the Christian Martyrs (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1972), 43 n. 1]); many writers 
(e.g., Johannes Quasten, Patrology [vol. I; Utrecht: Spectrum, 1950], 197) pick the mid- 
point of Rusticus prefecture, and suggest Justin’s death took place “probably in 165? 

2 This assumes—as was almost certainly the case—that their contact was in Rome. 

3° Another reason may be that a late report describes Justin as a rigorous ascetic; 
see infra, n. 47. 

3 Eusebius, Chron., ad ann. cit. (Eusebius Werke VII: Die Chronik des Hieronymus, 
[ed. R. Helm; 2nd ed.; GCS 47; Berlin: Akademie- Verlag, 1956], 206). 
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After Justin’s death, Tatian set up his own school in Rome.’ Tatian’s 
status as a teacher and his school seem to have played a role in his sepa- 
ration from the church, for Irenaeus notes that Tatian, “exalted at the 
prospect of being a teacher, and puffed up as if he were superior to eve- 
ryone else, he created a unique doctrine?” Eusebius repeats this tradi- 
tion, but adds the name of one of Tatian’s pupils, a man named Rhodon, 
who became a noted Christian opponent of Marcion.3* Eusebius also 
remarks that “early in his life” | Tatian “was trained in the learning of 
the Greeks and gained no small repute in it.’ 

We do not know how long Tatian remained in Rome after his break 
with the Christian congregation there, and our principal sources (Ta- 
tian, Irenaeus, Eusebius) are silent. Given his apparent success there, 
we might assume that Tatian remained in the capital for some years, 
continuing his dispute with the church, advancing his views through 
his school, and earning his living as a teacher. Eventually, however, it 
appears that Tatian left Rome. We have only one source for Tatian’s life 
after his separation from the church: Epiphanius. Since Epiphanius’ re- 
ports are usually second-hand and sometimes garbled, they cannot be 
accepted uncritically. He reports that Tatian left Rome, returned to the 
East, and founded a school in “Mesopotamia.” He mentions Antioch 
of Daphne (Antioch on the Orontes, in Syria), Celicia, and Pisidia as 
places where Tatian's doctrines were well-received.3° 

Whether Tatian went to Mesopotamia, as Epiphanius reports, or 
somewhere else, has been disputed. Edessa—the cradle of Syrian Chris- 
tianity, with which the Diatessaron is so strongly linked—has been sug- 
gested, as have Asia Minor (proposed because of the reported popular- 


32 The venue is not only logical, but explicitly stated by Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 5.13.8 
(ed. Bardy; SC 41, 44). 

33 Irenaeus, Haer. 1.28.1 [Rousseau and Doutreleau, 356]. 

34 See Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 5.13.1 (Bardy; SC 41; 42); Jerome, dependent upon Euse- 
bius, also mentions Rhodon (Vir. ill. 37 [Gerolamo, Gli uomini illustri (ed. A. Ceresa- 
Gastaldo; Biblioteca patristica 12; Florence: Nardini, 1988), 132-5]). 

5 Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 4.16.7 (Bardy; SC 31; 192). 

36 Pan. 1.46.1.6 (Epiphanius, Panarion haer. 34-64 [ed. K. Holl and J. Dummer; 2nd 
ed.; GCS; Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1980], 204). Another father, Hippolytus, remarks 
that “Saturnilus ... spent his time in Antioch of Syria" (Haer. 7.28.1 [Hippolytus, Refutatio 
omnium haeresium (ed. M. Marcovich; PTS 25; Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1986), 302]); 
this raises two intriguing questions. (1) Is Epiphanius report based on fact, or is it based 
on an inference that since Saturnilus/Saturninus had been active in the area of Antioch, 
and since Tatian was a follower of Saturninus, therefore Tatian's ideas would/must have 
been well-received there? (2) Alternatively, assuming Epiphanius’ report is based on 
fact, one then must wonder whether the popularity of Tatian's teaching in this area was 
due—at least in part—to the inhabitants’ familiarity with Saturninus teachings? 
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ity of Tatians teachings in Celicia and Pisidia), Assyria, Adiabene, and 
Arbela.? All these suggestions remain nothing more than guesses, how- 
ever, for other than Epiphanius, our sources are silent. We know noth- 
ing of Tatian’s death; he simply disappears from the pages of history. 

Using what we have recounted above, let us now attempt to construct 
a timeline for Tatian’s life. Justin seems to have arrived in | Rome about 
150, and we must allow some years for Justin to establish himself and 
earn his reputation before he and Tatian meet. If one allows five years 
for Justin to launch his own career, then one might presume Tatian and 
Justin met sometime between 155 and 160. Tatian’s conversion occurred 
prior to his contact with Justin; this suggests his conversion occurred 
between roughly 150 and 155. And before that, as we have seen, Tatian 
spent considerable time—probably about a decade—among the Greeks. 
That sojourn, then, would have begun about 140 or 145. It is difficult to 
imagine Tatian’s excursion among the Greeks beginning before he had 
reached his majority; if he were about twenty years old when he left 
home in search of “truth,” then one might suggest he was born in the 
1208, probably near the middle of that decade. 

Our reports tell us that after Justin’s death, Tatian remained in Rome 
for some years, establishing his own school (in which Rhodon was a 
pupil). Eventually, however, he was expelled from the Roman congrega- 
tion; that event occurred in 172, if one accepts Eusebius’ dating. After 
his separation from the church, he probably lingered in Rome for a few 
years before, eventually, setting out to find a more receptive audience. If 
Epiphanius is correct in reporting that he returned to the East, then he 
probably left Rome about 175 or 177. Once back in the East (Mesopota- 
mia?), he set up another school; he probably died between 185 and 190, 
roughly sixty-five or seventy years of age. 


3. Tatians Personality 


I have no desire to rule, I do not wish to be rich; I do not seek command, 
I hate fornication, I am not driven by greed to go on voyages ... I do not 
boast of my good birth.3* (Or. 11.1) 


Two things stand out. First, Tatian is self-absorbed (consider his re- 
peated use of the first person); second, any reader—ancient or mod- 


37 For the scholarly proponents of each, and their reasons, see Petersen, Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, 71-72. 
38 Whittaker, 21-23. 
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ern—is struck by his hauteur. This is of more than passing interest, 
for recall that Irenaeus criticized Tatian for becoming “exalted at the 
prospect of being a teacher, and puffed up as if he were supelrior to 
everyone else.’ Irenaeus’ charge would seem to be confirmed from 
Tatians own pen. 

Other passages in the Oratio reinforce the idea that Tatian had a high 
opinion of himself and his discernment. They also reveal an unpleasant, 
rigid, uncompromising personality. Although a detailed examination 
of the Oratio is beyond the scope of this chapter, much of the tract can 
be characterized as a scathing, scalding, sarcastic attack on anything 
Greek. Their philosophers? Rubbish. Their art? Garbage. Their reli- 
gions? Obscene. Two examples will suffice to make the point: 


What that is distinguished have you [Greeks] produced by your philos- 
ophizing? Who among the real enthusiasts is innocent of self-display? 
Diogenes by boasting of his tub prided himself on his self-sufficiency; he 
ate raw octopus, was seized with pain, and died of an internal obstruction 
because of his intemperance. Aristippus, walking about in a purple robe, 
abandoned himself to luxury under a cloak of respectability. Plato, while 
philosophizing, was sold by Dionysius because of his gluttony. Aristotle, 
too, after ignorantly setting a limit for providence and defining happiness 
in terms of his own pleasures, used to fawn in a very uncultured way 
on that wild young man Alexander [the Great] who, in true Aristotelian 
fashion, shut his own friend up in a cage, because he refused to prostrate 
himself ....4° (Or. 2.1-2) 


With us [Christians] there is no desire for false glory, nor do we employ 
subtleties of doctrine. Withdrawn from public and earthly talk, obedient 
to God’s commands and following the law of the incorruptible Father, 
we reject all that is based on human opinion; .... We do not lie when 
we speak; but it would be a good thing if there were an end to your 
[the Greeks’] persistent disbelief. Otherwise let our case be vindicated 
by God's judgment. You may laugh now, but you will weep later.” (Or. 
32.1-2) 


Tatian seems unable to modulate his tone. He is in “attack mode” all 
the time. No quarter is given. Everything is black or white: Tatian is 
correct, while everyone else—Diogenes, Plato, Aristotle—is wrong and 
bound for damnation. Self-doubt, subtlety, and critical reflection are 
unknown to him. He is cock-sure of himself, an evangelist pouring on 
the brimstone. It is worth noting that his certainty and intolerance | 


39 Trenaeus, Haer. 1.28.1 (Rousseau and Doutreleau, 356). 
4° Whittaker, 5. 
4 Whittaker, 59. 
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may have brought him into conflict with other equally-ardent Chris- 
tians in Rome, whose views might have differed.* 

That Tatian was strong-willed, intolerant, and adopted a “scorched 
earth” policy against opponents, should not be surprising. Such a psy- 
chological profile is common among charismatic leaders and religious 
figures of note. A wag once remarked that the three people in history he 
would least like to have met were St. Paul, Augustine, and John Calvin. 
All of them have something of these same characteristics: arrogance 
(albeit sometimes cloaked in mock humility), overweening self-confi- 
dence, a razor-sharp tongue, and a supreme confidence (despite private 
moments of doubt) in their calling as God’s messenger to humanity. 

Not surprisingly, Tatian’s intellectual makeup was influenced by his 
personality, and vice-versa. Many “seekers of truth,” however, eventu- 
ally come to the realization that truth does not exist, or that it is de- 
pendent upon what they want to be true at a given time and place, or 
in a given circumstance.# No such realization seems to have dawned 
on Tatian. He seems to have remained (as best we can tell [recall that 
our sources fail us towards the end of his life]) engaged in his stubborn 
quest, rather like the person who changes religions every few years, 
convinced that the next religion to which he converts will be the “right” 
one—or at least a “better fit.” Tatian’s youthful promenade through a se- 
ries of religions and philosophies supports this analysis. And although 
Christianity eventually seems to have afforded him some stability, recall 
that he was expelled from the Roman congregation for teaching “he 
created [his own] unique | doctrine” (so Irenaeus), and then proceeded 
to set up his own school (obviously teaching his own version of Christi- 


# We know there were a wide variety of Christian viewpoints in Rome at this time, 
all equally legitimate, and, therefore, requiring toleration and tact. An example is the 
Quartodeciman Controversy. Near the end of his life, the aged bishop of Smyrna, Poly- 
carp, traveled to Rome, to meet with Anicetus, the bishop of Rome, to discuss their 
different ways of celebrating Easter and their different dates for Easter (their meeting 
probably took place in 154 or 155). Agreeing that both were the recipients of ancient 
traditions, the two bishops, in the end, agreed to disagree and, as a sign of respect for 
Polycarp and the Quartodecimans, Anicetus provided Polycarp with a church in which 
he might celebrate the Quartodeciman Easter. See William L. Petersen, “Eusebius and 
the Paschal Controversy,’ in Eusebius, Christianity, and Judaism (ed. H. Attridge and G. 
Hata; Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1992), 311-25 (chapter 15 above). 

^ The malleable nature of “religious truth” is patently obvious to anyone observing 
a religion from the outside. In Christianity one may point to the inconsistent, changing 
views of women, lending at interest, Jews, homophiles, science, slavery, etc. 
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anity) back in the East. It would seem that, in the end, the only religion 
Tatian found acceptable was his own version of Christianity.** 

Finally, one must also remark on a certain prudishness or sobriety 
that seems to have been part of Tatian’s makeup. It may well be related 
to Tatians Encratism.# Tatian seems to embrace a rather simple life: 
he rejects luxury, power, and wealth (“I have no desire to rule, I do not 
wish to be rich; I do not seek command ... I am not driven by greed to 
go on voyages ...”), and it is not difficult to discern a bias against the 
erotic: “I hate fornication ..." Elsewhere he describes his revulsion at 
Greek (mystery?) religious rites, led by “effeminate,” “male-screwing” 
officiants, rites which “busily encouraged wrong-doing.’* Compared 
with the culture that surrounded him—one that glorified voluptuous- 
ness and eroticism (both in the bedroom and in the arena)— Tatian 
seems something of a prude.^ A pre-existent Puritan, it is striking that 
Tatian never once exposes a "soft" spot for the common things of life: 
a spouse, a child, love, desire, affection, empathy, companionship, sor- 
row at the loss of someone, love of the beautiful person or object. All 
these are conspicuous by their absence from the Oratio. There are no 
"bridal chamber" metaphors, there is no indication that Tatian ever "so 
loved" anything. Rather, all he displays is a hard, brittle facade, overly 
(excessively?) cerebral, incapable of enjoying (or not interested in?) the 
"good" things of life: wine, women (or men) and song. There appears 
| to be something of a disjunction in the man: while he is supremely 
self-confident in his religious and philosophic views, he also seems, ul- 
timately, ill-at-ease in his own skin. And, once again, we must note that 
this behavior pattern is well-known among religious figures of note: 


^ While it is true that every religious person, to some degree or other, "creates" his 
or her own internalized, personalized faith, most religious people do not pursue this 
goal so zealously or systematically that they end up estranging themselves from their 
co-religionists (as Tatian did), and founding their own sect. It is of more than passing 
interest that, in contrast to the mild-mannered (if a bit dim-witted) Justin and the irenic 
Irenaeus, Tatian finds a parallel in his slightly-younger contemporary, Tertullian, who 
was another "authoritarian personality" who also wrote invective, and who was also 
excommunicated by the “Great Church,’ and who also is reported to have founded his 
own sect, the “Tertullianists.” 

^ On Encratism, see the definition and literature supra, n. 2. 

46 Or. 29.1 (Whittaker, 53). 

47 It is, perhaps, significant that Epiphanius reports that Justin lived a life of “rigor- 
ous asceticism" (Pan. 46.1.3; The Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis: Book I: Sects 1-46 
(trans. F. Williams; Nag Hammadi and Manichaean Studies 35; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1997), 
348]). However, the report is late, and Epiphanius is often unreliable. If the report were 
correct, however, it would be one more parallel between Tatian and Justin: both would 
have had strong ascetic tendencies. 
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our maladjusted, religion-swapping, invective-hurling trinity of St. 
Paul, Augustine, and Calvin immediately springs to mind. 


4. Ihe Charges Against Tatian 


All of the descriptions as to why Tatian was separated from the Ro- 
man church—including the accusations of heresy—ultimately go back 
to Irenaeus. There are four charges. Ihe first we have already dealt with: 
Tatian's pride at being a teacher, and his high opinion of himself. That 
need not detain us now, for whatever it is, it is not a heresy. 

Before examining the three remaining charges against Tatian, we 
must underscore two points that have become commonplaces in exam- 
inations of the theologies ofthe early church. First, there was no "theol- 
ogy” of the early church; rather, there were “theologies.” There were no 
universal standards during this period; the canon had not been set, 
and no gospels were universally recognized as authoritative.*? What Je- 
sus was (just a man; an angel; a demiurge or "lesser power" in heaven; 
God himself) was still undecided. Second, and following from this first 
point, it is, therefore, anachronistic to speak of “orthodoxy” and “her- 
esy” in this period. This has been understood by many—but not all— 
writers since at least the time of Walter Bauer, whose Orthodoxy and 
Heresy in Earliest Christianity? highlighted the problem. Towards the 
end of the second century we | have, at most, the very first beginnings 
of what early church historians call the “great church"? in the Latin 


48 The Quartodeciman Controversy (see supra, at n. 42) is one example; the virtu- 
ally simultaneous excommunication (in Alexandria) and ordination (in Caesarea) of 
Origen is another. 

49 Tatian’s Diatessaron may well have been an attempt to create a single new, au- 
thoritative gospel, an attempt that was, at least in Syria, apparently successful for over 
two hundred years (see infra, n. 52). The canon would not be universally agreed upon 
until the Quinisextine (or Trullan) Synod, in 692 ce. All earlier conciliar decisions 
(Hippo Regius [393], Carthage [397], etc.) were not universally recognized. See also our 
remarks supra, n. 42. 

5° Walter Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity (eds. Robert A. Kraft 
and Gerhard Krodel; trans. a team from the Philadelphia Seminar on Christian Ori- 
gins; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971). 

* Onthis term, see William H. C. Frend, The Rise of Christanity (Philadelphia: For- 
tress, 1984), 230 (and the note, on 260); the term originates—ironically enough—with 
the pagan philosopher Celsus; see Frend, Rise, 194; the phrase is in a fragment of Celsus, 
preserved in Origen's Contra Celsum, 5.59 (Origen, Contra Celsum [trans. H. Chadwick; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1953], 310), about 178 cE (Chadwick [ibid., 
xxviii] dates Celsus' Alethes logos to between 177 and 180). In modern scholarship, it 
connotes the emerging lines of thought and praxis that would, eventually (and perhaps 
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West and Alexandria; but what was happening in Greece, Anatolia, 
Syria and Palestine was very different, and remains even today largely 
uncharted.” Only in retrospect can one speak about “orthodoxy” and 
“heresy” in this period, for the norms by which such judgments are 
made were local, in flux, and would later be revised. 

With this warning fresh in minds, let us look at the first of the three 
theological charges Irenaeus brings against Tatian: Encratism. 

As prologue, it must be pointed out that Encratism is a poorly- 
defined movement, with no clear boundaries. The name “Encratism” 
comes from the Greek word egkrateia, meaning “restraint of one’s emo- 
tions, impulses, or desires, self-control” Considered a virtue by Greek 
writers, this concept manifested itself in various forms, both in Jewish 
thought in the Hebrew Bible, in the intertestamental period in Pales- 
tine, and in the secular world at large. To understand the charge against 
Tatian, one must understand something of this larger background. 

In the Graeco-Roman world at large, ascetic practices, such as vege- 
tarianism, were a part of various religions and philosophies, Pythagore- 
anism being one example;* chastity, too, was an integral | component of 
certain groups, such as the Virgins of Vesta, in Rome. Within Judaism 
such ideas were also known, and from an equally early date. The Nazir- 
ite vow—which entailed eschewing “wine and strong drink,’ any contact 
with corpses (even those of family members), and cutting of the hair— 
meant separating one’s self from society Moving nearer to the begin- 


with further revision and modification), become “normative” and later be recognized, 
in retrospect, as “orthodox.” 

5 Each geographic area must be examined separately, as Bauer does; Frend fol- 
lows the same geographic approach (Frend, Rise, 142-7). An example of this geographic 
“particularism” concerns Tatian’s Diatessaron, which apparently became the standard 
gospel of the Syrian church from its introduction (in the 180s?) down through the early 
fifth century: around 425, bishops Rabbula of Edessa and Theodoret of Cyrrhus took 
steps to replace the Diatessaron with the separated gospels (see Petersen, Tatians Dia- 
tessaron, 41-44). 

5 Cf the definition and references supra, n. 2. 

54 See, e.g., “Pythagoras,” section C.2 (“Praktische Lehren, Lebensregeln, Tabus”), 
in Paulys Real-Encyclopädie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft: Neue Bearbeitung, 
Band 24 (ed. G. Wissowa, W. Kroll, et al.; Stuttgart: Druckenmüller, 1963), coll. 192-7; 
K. Algra, J. Barnes, J. Mansfeld, et al., eds., Cambridge History of Hellenistic Philosophy 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 787; see also R. M. Grant's very helpful 
"Dietary Laws Among Pythagoreans, Jews, and Christians; HTR 73 (1980): 299-310. 

55 See s.v. "Vesta, D.5: virgo nicht mater familias; in Paulys Real-Encyclopádie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft: Neue Bearbeitung, Band 8A.2 (ed. G. Wissowa and 
W. Kroll, et al; Stuttgart: Druckenmüller, 1958), coll. 1724-44. 

5$ The prescriptions of the Nazirite vow are found in Numbers 6:1-21; see also the sto- 
ry of Samson, who was “a Nazirite to God from birth,” in Judges 13-16; cp. Amos 2:11-12. 
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ning of the Christian era, we find the Essenes of Qumran following a 
lifestyle that can only be described as ascetic, monastic and (for at least 
one group of Essenes) celibate. While wine and meat are apparently 
permitted, the community embraces poverty and severe self-discipline. 
Another pre-Christian example is John the Baptist, whose clothing, diet, 
and withdrawn life in the wilderness indicate an ascetic lifestyle.5? 

With the arrival of Christianity, certain of these motifs carried over 
into the New Testament. The depiction of Jesus as an itinerant, appar- 
ently celibate teacher of wisdom who embraces poverty, is congruent 
with the streams of thought we have seen in both pagan and Jewish 
predecessors. Jesus also speaks approvingly of those “who have made 
themselves eunuchs for the sake of the kingdom of heaven" (Matt 
19:12). Paul's advocacy of celibacy (1 Cor 7:1, 6-8, 25-28, 38) as the “bet- 
ter" state—and thereby relegating marriage to a lesser, secondary posi- 
tion—is well-known.5? 

There is, then, evidence in the New Testament itself which shows 
that Christianity, from the very beginning, had certain ascetic—and, 
therefore, Encratitic— tendencies. We also have evidence that such | 
ideas were put into practice by early Christians. This is not only evi- 
dent from the communistic lifestyle adopted by the primitive Jerusalem 
church (Acts 2:44-45; 4:32, 34-37; 5:1-11), but also from a request by a 
young Christian in Alexandria to the Roman governor there, Felix, that 
he be permitted to have himself castrated, presumably in order emu- 
late Jesus words in Matt 19:12.°° Such ideas extended even into later 


57 See any of the standard introductions to the Essenes and Qumran. The celibacy 
of the Essenes is explicitly mentioned, independently, by Josephus, B.J. 2.120 (2.8.2) 
(Josephus, The Jewish War: Books I-II [ed. H. St. J. Thackeray; LCL 203; Cambridge, Ma: 
Harvard University Press, 1927], 368-9) and Pliny the Elder, Nat. 5.15 (5.71) (Pliny, Natu- 
ral History: Vol. II: Libri III- VII [ed. H. Rackham; LCL 352; Cambridge, mA: Harvard 
University Press, 1969], 276-7); their simple life-style is well-illustrated in their Rule of 
the Community (1QS). 

55 Cf. Matt 3:1-6. 

59 See the literature supra, n. 2. For reports of asceticism and celibacy among the 
very earliest Judaic Christians (and some Jews), see Epiphanius (all references are from 
Epiphanius, Ancoratus und Panarion 1-33 (ed. K. Holl; GCS 25; Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 
1915), Pan. 1.30.2.6 (Ebionites: 334-5); 1.19.1.7 (Ossaeans: 218); 1.16.1.2 (Pharisees: 210); 
1.15.1.7 (Scribes: 209); 1.13.1.1 (Dositheans: 205-6). 

6° The episode is related by Justin, 1 Apol. 19.2-3 (Die ältesten Apologeten, 45); Felix 
refused permission, upon which Justin relates that "the youth remained single" One is 
reminded of Origen's reportedly-successful attempt to have the same mutilation per- 
formed on himself, in the same city, near 198 CE (recounted in Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 6.8.1- 
3 [SC 41, pp. 95-96]). Cp. Epiphanius report that the early Ebionites were celibate (Pan. 
1.30.2.6 [ed. Dindorf, Vol. 2, p. 91]). 
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Christianity, especially in the East, where celibacy was a requirement 
for baptism in some Christian communities.” Obviously, with such a 
rich background—in secular society at large, in Graeco-Roman phi- 
losophy and religion, and in Judaism—it is difficult to trace the precise 
contours of Christian Encratism in the first two centuries. In a period 
of geographic, cultural and theological balkanization, and without any 
strong central authority or standard of reference, it undoubtedly took 
on various forms in various locales at various times, even as it does 
today. 

Writing about 185 CE, Irenaeus is the first Christian writer to report 
that Marcion (fl. 140) and Saturninus (fl. 140 [?]) held that “marriage 
was corruption and fornication.’® Slightly later (ca. 190 [?]) and ap- 
parently independently, Clement of Alexandria levels the same charge 
at Marcion.® Still later, Hippolytus of Rome (ca. 225) says that Mar- 
cion “prevents marriage, begetting children, [and advocates] avoiding 
meats.”°4 Of Saturninus, Hippolytus says he “affirms that marriage and 
procreation are from Satan’; the followers of Saturninus, says Hip- 
polytus, “abstain from living things." 66 

Hippolytus is very instructive concerning the background of these 
ideas.” He states that Marcion was (or had been) a follower of the | 
teachings of Empedocles (fifth cent. BCE; born in Agrigento, Sicily).°® 
Empedocles taught abstinence from meat; in this, Empedocles may 
have been influenced by Pythagoras (sixth cent. BCE) and Orphism 
(which, presumably, antedates Pythagoras), both of which also advo- 
cated avoiding meat. 

Irenaeus, our oldest source of the charge of Encratism against Tatian, 
expresses his complaint in these words: 

.. the ones called Encratites, issuing from Saturninus and Marcion, 
preached abstinence from marriage ... and they have introduced [dietary] 


abstinence from what they call "living things" .... They likewise deny the 
salvation of him who was the first formed [Adam]. But this last idea was 


6 


See the literature supra, n. 2. 
Irenaeus, Haer. 1.28.1 (Rousseau and Doutreleau, 356-7). 

& Strom. 3.3.1-3 [121-3] (Holl and Dummer; GCS; pp. 200-201). 

5* Hippolytus, Haer. 7.30.3 (Marcovich, 312). 

55 Hippolytus, Haer. 7.28.7 (ibid., 304). 

$6 Hippolytus, Haer. 7.28.7 (ibid.). 

57 What follows is an interesting example of how ancient ideas reached early Chris- 
tians via intermediaries: here, Marcion need not have known Pythagoras' ideas directly 
(although he probably did), for Pythagoras influenced Empedocles, and Marcion (as 
per Hippolytus) was a devotee of Empedocles. 

55 Hippolytus, Haer. 7.30.1 (Marcovich, 34). 
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recently invented among them, when a certain Tatian first introduced 
this blasphemy. He was an auditor of Justin ... and exalted at the prospect 
of being a teacher, and puffed up as if he were superior to everyone else, 
he created a unique doctrine. Like those who follow Valentinus, he ex- 
pounded an account of invisible Aeons; and like Marcion and Saturninus, 
he said marriage was corruption and fornication. But denying the salva- 
tion of Adam was his own doing.‘ (Haer. 1.28.1) 


The charges say nothing about abstaining from wine. The idea that 
Tatian was a teetotaler first appears in Jerome (ca. 385): “Tatian ... 
assert[ed] that wine should not be drunk.””° Whether Jeromes tradition 
is reliable, or whether he simply inferred it from earlier descriptions of 
Encratism, is unknown. The basis for making such an inference dates 
back to at least Clement of Alexandria (ca. 200) who, after a long dis- 
cussion of the dangers of wine, nevertheless defends its consumption 
by citing the description of Jesus as being “a glutton and a wine-bibber" 
(Matt 11:19), saying: "Let this be held fast by us against those that are 
called Encratites?7 

In the final analysis, then, there appear to have been various forms of 
Encratism; indeed, Irenaeus’ charge indicates three stages of evolution: 
the core seems to be a denunciation of marriage (so Saturninus and 
Marcion); to this "they have introduced" vegetarianism (no mention 
of alcohol); and, finally, Tatian added (to this already-existing system) 
the idea that Adam would not be saved. Owing to the diffuse nature 
of Encratism in this period, we cannot be dogmatic about Tatian's at- 
titude towards alcohol. It seems likely that he—like many (most?) other 
Encratites—avoided it, but no one before Jerome explicitly makes this 
claim for Tatian. 

Neither the rejection of marriage nor the rejection of meat is unique. 
As we have seen, Hippolytus reports that Marcion also scorned mar- 


69 Eds. Rousseau and Doutreleau, 354-7. 

7° Jerome, Comm. Am. 1.12 (S. Hieronymi Presbyteri Opera: Pars I.6 ; CCSL 76; 
Turnhout: Brepols, 1969), 239. 

7 Paed. 2.2.33.1 (Clemens Alexandrinus. I. Protrepticus und Paedagogus [ed. O. Stáh- 
lin and U. Treu; third revised ed.; GCS 12; Berlin: Akademie- Verlag, 1972], 176). Slightly 
later (ca. 225), Hippolytus of Rome, Haer. 8.20.1 (Marcovich, 399) also mentions that 
Encratites avoid alcoholic beverages (they are “water-drinkers”). It should also be 
pointed out that there seems to be a rather well-known (almost proverbial?) linkage in 
antiquity between avoiding wine and meat: elsewhere, Clement of Alexandria quotes 
Androcydes against consuming both meat and wine: *Wine and indulgence in meat 
make the body strong but the soul more sluggish,” Strom. 7.33.7 (Clemens Alexandrinus 
III: Stromata Buch VII und VIII. (ed. O. Stáhlin, L. Früchtel and U. Treu; GCS; Berlin: 
Akademie- Verlag, 1970), 130, here quoted after the ET of Grant, “Dietary Laws, 301-2. 
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riage and advocated abstinence from meat. Before Marcion, the deni- 
gration of marriage is also found in the New Testament itself: recall that 
Paul says the person who remains celibate has done a “better thing” 
than the person who marries, and that Jesus’ statement about “those 
who make themselves eunuchs for the sake of the kingdom of heaven” 
was taken at face value by some, who hastened to their surgeons.” Be- 
fore Marcion, the rejection of meat is also found in Marcion favorite 
philosopher, Empedocles, as well as in other older Greek schools.73 

In the course of being appropriated by later writers (both ancient 
and modern), Irenaeus’ report has been corrupted. According to Euse- 
bius, for example, Tatian is the Encratite’s “first leader?”4 This cannot 
be squared with his source, Irenaeus, who only attributes to Tatian the 
invention of the idea that Adam will not be saved; Tatian added this to 
the Encratites’ preexisting aversions to marriage and meat, in order to 
create his own “different” system.” 

Is there confirmation of the charge of Encratism in Tatian’s ceuvre, 
and if so, where, and how much? 

When discussing Tatians biography and his Oratio ad Graecos, we 
alluded to Tatian’s prudishness, and provided the references./? He ab- 
hors the blood, gore and slaughter of the spectacles and certain reli- 
gious rites; he dislikes effeminate homosexual behavior, and he never 
mentions women. At the same time he avoids discussion of anything 
domestic: children, love, marriage (or even a paramour), affection, 
family, home and hearth. From this we can conclude that a certain 
prudishness, congenial with Encratism, is found in the Oratio. But the 
evidence for this conclusion is implicit rather than explicit. For exam- 
ple, when sexual or erotic themes are mentioned, they are always placed 


72 Cp. supra, n. 60. 

7 See supra, n. 68. 

7^ Tatian’s position as a heresiarch is, after Eusebius, repeated by Rufinus (in his Lat- 
in translation of Eusebius’ Hist. eccl. [ed. Th. Mommsen; in Schwartz; GCS 9/3; Leipzig: 
J. €. Hinrichs, 1909), 393]); Jerome (Vir. ill. 29 [ed. Ceresa-Gastaldo], 124-5); Michael 
the Syrian (in his Chronicle, 6.5 [ed. Chabot; vol. IV; 108-9 (text); vol. I, 180-1 (trans- 
lation)]), and Bar Hebraeus (in “The Candelabra of Holiness ..” [ed. E Nau, PO 13.2 
(Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1916), 254-5]). This erroneous claim is still frequently repeated 
today: cp. Whittaker, x. 

75 Cp. Irenaeus, Haer. 1.28.1; and 3.23.8 (Irénée de Lyon, Contra les Hérésies: Livre III, 
tome II [ed. A. Rousseau and L. Doutreleau; SC 211; Paris: Cerf, 1974], 466-7): [discuss- 
ing Adam] "But this [belief] he [Tatian] devised himself, so that by initiating something 
new, different from the rest, [and] speaking emptily, he might gain for himself hearers 
empty of faith, he sought to be regarded as a teacher ....” 

76 See supra, nn. 45 to 47. 
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in a negative light; but there is no explicit condemnation of marriage. 
Similarly, although alcohol does not figure in the Oratio, it is clear that 
the (potential) loss of control it offers, and the possibility of licentious 
behavior that might follow consumption, would not meet with Tatians 
approval. And although Tatian condemns sacrifices—which presum- 
ably included meat offerings—he does not explicitly enjoin the eating 
of meat in the Oratio. Therefore, although one must conclude that the 
Oratio is not overtly Encratite, and cannot be called an Encratite tract, 
it is, nevertheless, entirely compatible with an Encratite worldview. 

The Diatessaron is a bit of a different story, however, albeit a rather 
confusing one. The first problem is, as noted previously, the reconstruc- 
tion of the Diatessaron's text from among the many witnesses, in their 
very divergent languages. All of the witnesses come from different pe- 
riods and places, and each has, of course, its own unique transmission 
history. 

Over the years, four scholars (H. J. Vogels, D. Plooij, A. Vóóbus, and 
L. Leloir) have noted a total of thirteen places in Diatessaronic witnesses 
where variants occur that might be Encratite. Your author has collected 
and published these variants elsewhere. Unfortunately, most of the 
variants are usually found in only a single Diatessaronic witness, mak- 
ing it impossible to know whether the variant is gen|uinely Diatessa- 
ronic, or merely a variant that arose in the transmission-history of that 
particular witness. For example, in Ephrem’s Hymn on the Resurrection 
of Christ, Leloir noted that when quoting Matt 11:19, which speaks of the 
Son of Man drinking and being a *wine-bibber" Ephrem reproduces 
only the part about the Son of Man drinking, and omits “wine-bibber.” 
There are, however, many other possible explanations for this omis- 
sion: Ephrem may have dropped the word for metrical reasons; Ephrem 
himself—and not Tatian—may have wished to avoid mention of “wine- 
bibber" here; Ephrem may have cited the text from memory and simply 
forgotten the word. Leloir’s case is weak not just because the reading is 
found in only one source, but also because other—and perhaps better— 
explanations lie at hand. The lesson any would-be researcher should 
learn from this example is that not every Encratite-friendly variant in a 
Diatessaronic witness can be traced back to Tatians pen. 

This raises the question of how one might, in a more reliable man- 
ner, go about detecting readings which stem from the Diatessaron itself, 
as distinct from readings which arose in the transmission-history of a 


7 Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, 76-82. 
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particular Diatessaronic witness. Elsewhere, your author has published 
a set of criteria which help separate those readings which have a high 
likelihood of being Diatessaronic from those which do not. The likeli- 
hood that a variant comes from the Diatessaron is increased if the vari- 
ant occurs in multiple witnesses (not just one), that are geographically 
diversi fied: the identical variant should occur in at least one Eastern 
witness and one Western witness./? Three of the thirteen readings meet 
these criteria; therefore, they deserve mention here. 

At Luke 2:36, H. J. Vogels noticed that a slight change in the text 
made the passage congenial with Encratite values. While the standard 
Greek of Luke says that “Anna ... was of a great age, having lived with 
her husband seven years from her virginity,’ no fewer than three Diates- 
saronic witnesses—one in the East, and two in the West—read: “Anna 
remained seven years a virgin with her husband.” Annas marriage is 
transformed into the Encratite ideal: un mariage blanc. 

The second variant with multiple, bilateral support is found at Matt 
1:24. Here, instead of having the text say Joseph “took” Mary, a total of 
five Diatessaronic witnesses (three in the East and two in the West) state 
that Joseph “guarded” Mary—avoiding the whole idea of marriage.*° 

Although the third and final reading has multiple support, it must 
remain doubtful, because it is an omission. At Matt 1:19, three Diatessa- 
ronic witnesses (one in the East, and two in the West) omit the words 
“the husband”; Vóóbus suggested this change was Encratite-inspired. 
However, since the reading is an omission (whose genesis in each indi- 
vidual witness may be different), there is no way to know whether it is 
Diatessaronic or not. 

Let us now turn to the second theological charge Irenaeus levels, 
namely, that Tatian, “like those who follow Valentinus, expounded an 
account of invisible Aeons.” The mention of “aeons” and "Valentinus" 
means that Irenaeus is, in essence, calling Tatian a Gnostic. It is prob- 
able that this more general charge is related to Irenaeus’ more specific 


75 This is an abbreviated expression of the criteria; because the matter is very com- 
plex and beyond the realm of this study, the interested reader is referred to the full 
discussion in Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, 373-424. 

79 For the full texts, references, and discussion, see Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, 
80-81. 

8° The same description—and word—is found in the apocryphal Protevangelium 
lacobi, 93; 9.3; 13.1 (La forme la plus ancienne du Protévangile de Jacques [ed. É. de Stry- 
cker; SH 33; Brussels: Société des Bollandistes, 1961], 106, 108, 122). One must, therefore, 
entertain the possibility that this variant may not reflect Tatian's ideas, but those of the 
author ofthe Protevangelium . 
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allegation that Tatian invented the idea that Adam—the first man— 
would not be saved, for “Adam”-speculation figures prominently in 
many Gnostic systems.®' 

By the time of Irenaeus, a charge of Gnosticism was something of a 
catch-all libel with which to defame an ecclesiastical foe; a certain skep- 
ticism is, therefore, warranted. On the other hand, however, there are 
clear signs of Gnosticism in Tatian’s Oratio. Among other markers, Ta- 
tians account of creation clearly places an intermediary—a “demiurge” 
in Gnostic terminology—between God and the creation. 

According to Tatian, only “God” is “in the beginning” (Or. 5.1). Later, 
“by partition,’ the “Word” comes into being from “God” (whom Tatian 
also calls “the Father”). The “Word” is the “firstborn” of God. God is the 
“power” of the “Word.” 

After a digression on resurrection (Or. 6), Tatian resumes his the- 
ogony (Or. 7); new terms are introduced without definition or expli- 
cation. The “celestial Word” (presumably, the “Word” discussed in Or. 
5, and described there as the "firstborn") is now described as having 
been “made” from two elements: “spirit from the Spirit[,] and Word 
from [the] power of the Word" (Or. 7.1). This suggests that Tatian un- 
derstood God the Father as having two aspects— "spirit" and ^word" — 
from which the "firstborn" Word was “made” (“by partition” *). Then 
comes the generation of angels: “before the Word made man, he created 
angels? Note this very important point: the angels and man are created 
by “the Word,” not by God the Father. 

“Then,” says Tatian, “came one who was cleverer than the rest be- 
cause he was firstborn, and men and angels followed along with him, 
and proclaimed as god the traitor to God's law; and so the power of 
the Word banished the arch-rebel and his followers from life with him" 
(Or. 7.2). This arch-rebel appears to be—although it is not made ex- 
plicit—the “firstborn” angel; this rebellious angel is “proclaimed as god” 
by humans and the angels who follow him. This rebellious angel and his 
followers are “banished” from life with the “power of the Word”—that 
is, they are banished from heaven,for that is where the “power of the 
Word” dwells. This is the point at which humanity—which is itself com- 
posed from “two different kinds of spirits, one of which is called soul, 
but the other [spirit] is greater than the soul; it is the image and likeness 


® See s.v. “Adam, in the index of James M. Robinson, ed., The Nag Hammadi Li- 
brary in English (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1977); see also Irenaeus’ description (Haer. 1.30.7-14) 
of the Ophites and Sethians, which is separated from his discussion of Tatian (Haer. 
1.29) by only a single intervening chapter. 
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of God” (Or. 12.1)—becomes mortal. This change comes about because 
of the departure of the “more powerful spirit" —the “image and like- 
ness of God”—from humans (Or. 7.3; cp. 12.1); we fallen humans are left 
with only the lesser “spirit,” the “soul.” The “firstborn” rebellious angel 
becomes “a demon, along with those who had followed his example.” 

Tatian's account clearly places an intermediary, a demiurge, between 
God “the Father” and the created orders of men and angels. The cre- 
ating is not done by God “the Father,’ but by “the firstborn” of God, 
namely “the (celestial?) Word.” One of the problems Gnosticism set out 
to solve was the problem of evil: how could God, who is totally good,” 
create a world as defective and evil as ours? The | answer was to inter- 
pose an intermediary—a demiurge—between the totally good supreme 
God and our created world. In such systems, it is the demiurge—in 
Tatian’s case, “the Word”—that does the creating, not God “the Father? 

Confirmation that Gnostic motives are at work here is found in 
the fact that elsewhere in the Oratio, Tatian condemns Zeno because 
“he portrays God as creator of evil?” Zenos depiction would indeed 
have been anathema to a Gnostic, who sought to defend God against 
the charge of creating evil. Further confirmation comes from Clem- 
ent of Alexandria, who quotes fragments of Tatian’s lost works. Writing 
within a decade or two of Tatian's death, Clement remarks that "[Ta- 
tian] would do away with the law, as originating from another God? ** 
In other words, the Law did not come from the supreme deity, God 
"the Father,’ but from another heavenly creature, probably (on the basis 
of the theogony found in the Oratio) the “Word”—thus preserving the 
perfection of God "the Father? 

Yet another element of Gnosticism is in evidence in Tatian’s theog- 
ony. Recall that he describes the "celestial Word" as infused with or 
constituted out of two constitutive elements, “spirit” and ^word"—both 
of which must come from (or be part of) the only other existing “thing,” 
namely, the supreme deity, “God.” The creation or constituting of a new 
thing from two antecedent objects, whose genders are opposites, is 


* Following Greek philosophy, God is pure goodness; this view is, of course, in- 
consistent with the view of the Hebrew Bible, where God is, directly, the cause of evil 
(c£. 1 Sam 16:14 and 19:9). Christianity has formally adopted the Greek philosophical 
view—but has also formally adopted the Hebrew Bible as part of its canon. It has never 
satisfactorily reconciled these two utterly incompatible worldviews. 

8 Or. 3.2 (Whittaker, 7). 

84 Clem. Alex., Strom. 3.82.3 (ed. Stählin and Früchtel; GCS 52, 233; ET: Alexandrian 
Christianity [trans. J. E. L. Oulton and H. Chadwick; LCC 2; Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1954], 78, emphasis added). 
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redolent of the Gnostic idea of syzygies (the union of pairs or oppo- 
sites). A male principle (here, the masculine “word”/logos, in Greek) 
and a feminine principle (the feminine “spirit”/ruach, in Hebrew and 
Syriac®5) combine to animate the new “celestial Word.”®s 

In addition to these rather obvious features suggestive of Gnostic 
ideas, Robert M. Grant has noted certain expressions in the Oratio, 
which suggest contact with Valentinian Gnosticism. The most convinc- 
ing of these, in your author’s opinion, is Tatian’s characterization of 
demons as robbers who deceive souls abandoned by the divine Spirit 
(Or. 14.1). According to Grant, this “closely resembles” the beliefs of the 
Valentinian Theodotus (as described by Clement of Alexandria, Exc. 
72.2).°7 

Because of its genre (a gospel harmony), Tatian’s only other extant 
work, the Diatessaron, offers no evidence either for or against Tatian’s 
Gnosticism. Indeed, the most “Gnostic” passages in the Diatessaron are 
its excerpts from the Gospel of John. 


55 The idea of a feminine (holy) spirit is known in early Christianity, and derives 
from the Semitic languages, where “spirit” is a feminine noun. Tatian’s Oriental herit- 
age (viz., his awareness of the feminine gender of “spirit” in the Semitic languages) may 
shape his language and thinking here. See, for example, the wellknown quotation from 
the “Gospel of the Hebrews” preserved in Origen, Comm. Jo. 2.12, etc. (readily available 
in New Testament Apocrypha [ed. W. Schneemelcher; trans. R. McL. Wilson; 2 vols.; rev. 
ed.; Cambridge: James Clarke, 1991-1992]), 1:177. See also Ap. John. 9 (Robinson, The 
Nag Hammadi Library, 103). 

86 In conversation with your author, Prof. Gilles Quispel (Utrecht) listed six mark- 
ers he has found helpful in identifying Gnostic systems and texts in this period; to the 
best of your author's knowledge, this is the first time they have been published. 

(1) An intermediary in creation (evident here); (2) a radical dualism (including what 
we find here: a system of syzygies in which opposites unite to create new beings); (3) an 
androgynous supreme deity (while not explicit here, it cannot be precluded, and may 
be philosophically implicit in Tatian's system [God is "spirit" (feminine) and “word” 
(masculine) ?]); (4) a highly developed angelology (not in evidence here, for despite 
Tatians mention of angels, his account is no more elaborate than that found in Gen- 
esis); (5) the possibility for the true Gnostic to achieve mystical union with the divine 
(not found here); and (6) a hierarchical system of belief including secret teachings (not 
evident here). 

The definition of “Gnosticism” is, of course, a much-disputed problem: cp., for ex- 
ample, the discussions of J. Holzhausen, “Gnostizismus, Gnosis, Gnostiker: Ein Bei- 
trag zur antiken Terminologie; JAC 44 (2001): 58-74, or K. L. Kings recent What is 
Gnosticism? (Cambridge, MA: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2003), 
or C. Scholtens “Probleme der Gnosisforschung: Alte Fragen-neue Zugänge,” Comm 
26 (1997): 481-501. 

37 R. M. Grant, “The Heresy of Tatian, JTS 5 (1954): 62-68; here 63. For Clement: 
Clément d'Alexandrie, Extraits de Theodote (ed. F. Sagnard; new printing [orig. 1948]; 
SC 23; Paris: Cerf, 1970), 194-7; or ed. Stáhlin, Früchtel and Treu; GCS; 130. 
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The third and final theological charge Irenaeus levels at Tatian is his 
"denial of Adams salvation"; according to Irenaeus, Tatian is the origi- 
nator of this idea. Curiously, none of the early sources offer a descrip- 
tion of this distinctively Tatianic belief. Only when we reach Epipha- 
nius (ca. 375) do we find a discussion. 

Epiphanius begins his critique of Tatian by arguing against inter- 
mediaries (demiurges) in creation: there is, says Epiphanius, only one 
first principle. Adam was created by this first principle, not some lesser 
divine being (recall Tatian's statement in the Oratio that both men and 
angels were created by the “Word”). Since Adam, along | with every- 
thing else, was created by God, then—argues Epiphanius— it follows 
that Adam, like the rest of creation, can be saved. 

Behind this polemic against Tatian, we can begin to detect, perhaps, 
the outline of Tatian’s theology of Adam. Although Adam does not fig- 
ure in the Oratio, certain features of Tatian’s cosmology and anthropol- 
ogy allow one to conjecture the role Adam played in Tatians system. 

We have already seen that, according to Tatian, man was created by 
an intermediary, the “Word,’ and that, before the Fall, man possessed 
two spirits, one inferior (the “soul”) and one more divine (“the image 
and likeness of God"): 


We have knowledge of two different kinds of spirits, one of which is called 
soul, but the other is greater than the soul; it is the image and likeness of 
God. The first men were endowed with both, so that they might be part of 
the material world, and at the same time [be] above it.88 (Or. 12.1) 


At the Fall, the higher spirit, “the image and likeness of God,’ departed, 
precluding mans participation in the heavenly world. We were left with 
only the lower “soul,” which gave us participation only in “the material 
world” 

Within his system, Tatian must have placed Adam among “the first 
men, who possessed both types of spirit; we, however, are descendents 
of the fallen Adam. We possess only the “lower” of these two spirits, 
the soul. This is perishable: “The soul, men of Greece, is not in itself 
immortal but mortal; yet it also has the power to escape death” (Or. 
13.1). This raises the question: How does our soul—how do we—es- 
cape death? Tatian’s answer smacks of Pelagianism and predestination. 
God, for his part, sent his spirit to reveal the path to salvation to certain 
right-acting men: "Gods spirit is not given to all, but dwelling among 
some who behaved justly ... it revealed by predictions ... what had been 


88 Whittaker, 23, emphasis added. 
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hidden" (Or. 13.3);% the properly religious man, for his part, “advance[s] 
far beyond his humanity toward God himself” (Or. 15.2).9° The Pelagi- 
anism (before Pelagius!) is visible in our need to “behave justly” and to 
“advance ... beyond [our] humanity toward God”; the predestination is 
visible in the fact that "God's spirit is not given to all” 

The key to salvation in Tatians system is gnosis, “knowledge”: a 
human soul will “not die, even if it is dissolved for a time, if it has 
obtained knowledge of God" (Or. 13.1).? Therein lies the explanation 
of Adams predicament, and why Tatian argued Adam would not be 
saved: although Adam had had the knowledge of God, he—through 
free will®—rejected it. This rejection resulted in the Fall: Adams loss of 
“the image and likeness of God” (which is not flesh, and should not be 
confused with our bodies). Unlike Adam, who enjoyed the prelapsar- 
ian idyll, we have never enjoyed this perfect “dual” life (in which we 
would have consisted of both a "soul" —which animates us in the physi- 
cal world—and a “spirit [which is] the image and likeness of God"— 
which allows us to “live” in the celestial realms, enjoying intercourse 
with God, the Word, and the angels). And although we never rejected 
“the image and likeness of God” (that is, the “higher” soul or “spir- 
it”), Adam did. Hence, we have the opportunity to regain what we lost 
through Adams rejection—not our rejection: “We ought now to search 
for what we [as a race] once had [in Adam] and have lost, and link the 
soul to the Holy Spirit and busy ourselves with the union ordained by 
God.’»+ Adam, however, does not have this opportunity, for he once 
enjoyed that blissful, pre-Fall state of union, and rejected it. Therefore, 
he does not get a second chance. We, however, are to be allowed our 
chance, our first chance. 

Surveying the above evidence, one may conclude that Irenaeus' four 
allegations against Tatian appear well founded. His first charge, that Ta- 
tian become puffed up with pride when he took on the role of teacher 
and thought himself superior to others, seems reasonable, given the 
pride we have seen displayed in the Oratio, and his categorical con- 
demnation of everything Greek. Nuance, tact and fine discriminations 


59 Whittaker, 27. 

9° Whittaker, 31. 

9» Whittaker, 27 emphasis added. 

%2 For Tatian, free will is what did us in. While both men and angels have free will 
(Or. 71 [Whittaker, 13]), both have failed to exercise it wisely: "Free will has destroyed 
us” (Or. 11.2 [Whittaker, 23]). 

5 "Now the perfect God is fleshless, but man is flesh" (Or. 15.2 [Whittaker, 31]). 

94 Or. 15.1 ([Whittaker, 29], emphasis added). 
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are not familiar to Tatian. Second, although the Oratio gives no explicit 
clues, there are potentially a very few passages in the Diatessaron which 
appear sympathetic to Encratism. Although Irenaeus mentions only an 
aversion to marriage and meat, it is not | unreasonable to assume that 
Tatian avoided wine, as well. Third, there are clear signs in the Ora- 
tio of Gnostic tendencies. Tatian appears to subscribe to belief in an 
intermediary in creation, a system of syzygies, and salvation through 
knowledge of God.” Thus, Irenaeus’ claim that Tatian was a follower 
of Marcion and Valentinus, and believed in a system of invisible aeons, 
seems well founded. Finally, regarding Irenaeus fourth charge, the de- 
nial of Adams salvation, we have suggested that it can be inferred from 
a close reading of the theology of the Oratio. Adam once enjoyed bliss 
with God, but rejected the part of him that was "the image and likeness 
of God"; having made that choice, Adam has forever condemned him- 
self, and will not be saved because of his free-will choice. 

It is important to note, however, that our methodology in this chap- 
ter has been to use the Patristic reports as a guide for sifting through 
Tatians writings. Our points for comparison come from Irenaeus; using 
these, we have then sought corroboration in Tatians œuvre. If, however, 
none of the Patristic reports about Tatian survived, and one read the 
Diatessaron and the Oratio without any knowledge of Tatian, then only 
two of Irenaeus' charges would be recognizable. First, a reader of the 
Oratio would quickly conclude that Tatian was an arrogant, prideful 
controversialist. Second, one would certainly label him a Gnostic; too 
many Gnostic ideas percolate through the Oratio to deny such tenden- 
cies.?6 But there is no immediately apparent evidence to support Ire- 
naeus two other charges, namely, that Tatian was an Encratite, or he 
denied Adams salvation. 


5 One of the more remarkable things about the Oratio is that the words “Christ” 
or “Jesus” never occur. Tatian’s theology is absolutely non-Christocentric. There is a 
parallel for this lack of interest in Jesus/Christ: Theophilus of Antioch's Ad Autolycum 
also fails to use either word. This non-Christocentrism may be part of a primitive Hel- 
lenistic theology in which Jesus’ role was minimized, and one focused on the logos and 
God instead. Cp. William L. Petersen, “The Genesis of the Gospels” in New Testament 
Textual Criticism and Exegesis (ed. A. Denaux; BETL 161; Leuven: Peeters, 2002), 55-56 
(chapter 24 above, pp. 403-404). 

6 It must be pointed out, however, that the Gnostic ideas found in the Oratio are 
very tame and “non-mythological,’ especially when compared with the elaborate sys- 
tems of other Gnostic teachers (e.g., Basilides [as per Irenaeus, Haer. 1.24.3-7]) or found 
in Gnostic tracts (e.g., the Apocryphon of John). 
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5. Tatian, a Heretic? 


One of the more unusual aspects of Tatian’s reception is the enormous 
difference between the East and the West. In the West, for | example, he 
is called an “Assyrian”; in the East, however, he is called a “Greek.” In 
the West, he is known by name from the late-second century onwards, 
beginning with Irenaeus. In the East, however, his name is unrecorded 
in our sources until it first appears in a Syriac translation of a Western 
work, Eusebius’ Historia ecclesiastica. In the West, he is known from 
the outset as a heretic. In the East, however, that word is not applied to 
him by any original Eastern work? until the tenth century. In the West, 
Tatian’s literary reputation rests solely on his apologetic writings, which 
are even praised by Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius;?? the Dia- 
tessaron remains unmentioned until Eusebius names it; the first physi- 
cal evidence of a Diatessaron in the West occurs ca. 546, when Bishop 
Victor of Capua stumbles across a gospel harmony manuscript, sans 
title, sans author, and orders a copy made—that copy is our Latin Co- 
dex Fuldensis. In the East, however, Tatians literary reputation derives 
solely from his Diatessaron, which was apparently the standard gos- 
pel used in many Syrian churches until the early fifth century; Tatian’s 
apologetic works are passed over in silence (or mentioned en passant). 
While St. Paul spoke of being a "Greek to the Greeks, and a Jew to the 
Jews; Tatian achieved an even more remarkable feat: to the Greeks he 
was an Oriental, and the Orientals he was a Greek. 

As noted above, Tatian’s reputation as a heretic was established early 
by Irenaeus, and was transmitted without dispute by the many later 
Western writers we have cited previously in this chapter: Tertullian, 
Hippolytus, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Jerome, etc. While his apologetic 
works and chronological demonstration earned praise, his Gnosticism 
and Encratism were insuperable stumbling blocks: he could not be con- 
sidered orthodox. 

In the East, however, the situation was very different. While the 
anonymous fourth-century Syriac translation of Eusebius’ Historia ec- 
clesiastica reproduces Eusebius' account of Tatian's separation from the 


7 This phrasing is used to exclude the Syriac translation of Eusebius’ Hist. eccl. (see 
n. 99). 

** Both commend Tatian's chronology (found in the Oratio), which “proved” the 
superior antiquity of Moses over Plato: cp. Clem. Alex., Strom. 1.21 [101.2] (ed. Stáhlin 
and Früchtel; GCS 52, 64); Eusebius, Hist. eccl. 4.29.7 (Bardy, 214). 
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Roman church,” it would be centuries before a source originally | com- 
posed in the East does so. Indeed, it seems that it is not until about 942 
that Agapius of Hierapolis, in his Arabic Kitab al-‘Unvan (Universal 
History), becomes the first Eastern writer to call Tatian a heretic. Later, 
obviously following Irenaeus, Michael the Syrian (11199; quoted in the 
introduction to this chapter), also classes Tatian among the heretics; so 
does Bar Hebraeus (fl. 1280), who links him with Encratism and Gnos- 
ticism. But between the Syriac translation of Eusebius and Agapius of 
Hierapolis, there is a long list of Oriental luminaries who write of Ta- 
tian only in positive terms. The oldest reference to Tatian in a work 
originally composed in an Oriental language'°° appears to be in Theo- 
dore bar Konai's Liber scholiorum, composed in 791; even at this late 
date, Tatian is called “the Greek,’ and there is no mention of Encratism, 
Valentinus, Marcion, or heresy. Instead, Theodore's description sim- 
ply focuses on the Diatessaron and its composition. Similar references'?' 
are found in Isho‘dad of Merv (fl. 860); Isho‘ bar Ali (fl. 890);*?? Moses 
bar Kepha (t1903)—who calls him “Tatian the Greek”; 'Abu'l Hasan bar 
Bahlul (latter half of tenth cent.)—who suggests Tatian composed the 
Diatessaron in Alexandria, and was a bishop (!); the Chronicle of Se'ert 
(written in Arabic shortly after 1036)—which also speaks of "Tatian 
the Greek"; Dionysius bar Salibi (11171)—who places composition of 
the Diatessaron in Alexandria, and also calls Tatian a bishop; and “Abd 
Iso“ bar Berika (+1318)—who speaks glowingly of Tatian as “a certain 
philosopher" and gospel harmonist (his remarks were quoted at the 
beginning of this chapter). None of these writers mentions Tatian's ex- 
pulsion from the Roman church or his links with heresy. What can 
explain this? 


9° This is the oldest reference to Tatian in an Oriental language (W. Wright and N. 
McLean, eds., The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius in Syriac [Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1898]). The oldest (Syriac) manuscript of this translation dates from 
462 CE (cf. Eusebius Werke II. Die Kirchengeschichte, Teil 3 [ed. E. Schwartz; GCS 9/3; 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1909], xli). Note, however, that this is a translation of the Greek 
Hist. eccl., and not, therefore, an original work composed in the East. 

10 And so distinguished from the oldest mention in a translation into an Oriental 
language (see supra, n. 99). 

101 For the actual texts describing Tatian, bibliography, and discussion of all the 
Eastern authors mentioned in this paragraph, see Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, 51-67. 

'? One manuscript of bar Ali's lexicon, which contains a reference to Tatian and 
the Diatessaron, closes the entry with a sentence stating that Tatian was anathematized 
because the Diatessaron omitted the genealogy of Jesus; but because this sentence is not 
found in other manuscripts of bar Ali’s lexicon, it is presumed to be a later addition (see 
Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, 53-54). 
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Ihree reasons may be suggested. First, Tatian was the composer of 
the Diatessaron which was, apparently, the form in which the gospels 
| first circulated in Syriac. As such, the Diatessaron occupied an ex- 
tremely prestigious and revered place in this history of Eastern Chris- 
tianity.'^ Not only did it influence all later vernacular translations in 
Syriac, but also, indirectly, all other vernacular translations made from 
(or influenced by) the Syriac (e.g., the Armenian, Georgian, and Arabic 
versions). Because of this, it would have been embarrassing to classify 
Tatian as a heretic; it would be as if the Roman Catholic Church said 
the Vulgate had been translated by Valentinus. Second, the issues which 
were at stake here—namely, ascetic practices, theological issues relat- 
ing to creation, and Adam— were of (greater) moment in the West, not 
the East. In the West, issues of authority (and the product of authority, 
namely, unity) were of primary concern. In the East, however, always 
Balkanized by language and by small city-states, authority and unity 
were of lesser concern; in the East, Christology was the matter of prima- 
ry concern, due to the prevalence of “low” Christologies among Judaic 
Christians. Tatian’s Christology—the “litmus test” of “orthodoxy” in 
the East—seems to have been within the bounds of orthodoxy; there- 
fore, from the perspective of the Eastern church, he did not arouse sus- 
picions. And his Gnostic speculation—which was the primary marker 
of heresy in the West, especially in Rome (which became the home of 
both Marcion and Valentinus)— was not a “red flag" in the East. Unlike 
the West, the East had long been familiar with Greek philosophy; it 
also enjoyed proximity to and familiarity with Oriental religions (e.g., 
Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, Judaism, etc.); the East was a place where 
speculation about the cosmos and the symbolic (as opposed to a literal) 
understanding of such conjectures was normative. Third and finally, 
Tatians Encratism was complementary to the profound ascetic streak 
already present in the East.'^^ Here again, Tatian—either because of his 
birth, or because of his personality—seems to have been more in tune 
with the East than the West. In short, the issues that burned with such | 


13 The Diatessaron’s preeminence extended into the early fifth century: the import- 
ed Greek bishop Theodoret, who occupied the see at Cyrrhus from 423 to 457, confis- 
cated “more than two hundred copies" of the Diatessaron from among the 800 churches 
in his diocese, where he found the gospel harmony “in reverential use” At the same 
time, Rabbula of Edessa issued a canon requiring that copies of the "separated" gospels 
should be kept in all churches; presumably this canon was needed because the churches 
were using the Diatessaron. See Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron, 41-45, for the texts and 
details of these reports. 

104 Cf, e.g., the studies by Vóóbus and Brown (cited supra, n. 2). 
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intensity in Rome did not generate much heat in Edessa or Nisibis. Or, 
as Arthur Vóóbus put it more than fifty years ago, “Tatians rigid and 
severe asceticism perplexed the Roman congregation;” nevertheless, 
“that which was abominable to the Western mind was welcome to the 
taste of the passionate psyche of Syrians who turned their devotion to 
the Christian message” as proclaimed by the Encratite, Tatian.'^5 

In the final analysis, then, Tatian can be seen—as have been nu- 
merous “heretics” throughout the history of Christianity—as simply 
a victim of time and place: where and when he was active. We have 
already pointed to other such cases, including the virtually simultane- 
ous excommunication and ordination of Origen, and the rival Easter 
celebrations of Anicetus and Polycarp.'°° Had Tatian been active only 
in the East, then he probably would not be known as a heretic." There 
is one more factor that must be mentioned as well: heresy is frequently 
not only a question of theology, timing, and location; it is also a matter 
of personality and presentation. And Tatian’s personality seems, in no 
small measure, to have contributed to his problems with the church in 
Rome. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


TEXTUAL TRADITIONS EXAMINED: WHAT THE TEXT 
OF THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS TELLS US ABOUT THE TEXT 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE SECOND CENTURY 


A century ago ‘a small committee’ of the Oxford Society of Historical 
Theology published a slender, 144-page volume entitled The New Testa- 
ment in the Apostolic Fathers. The charge given the committee was ‘to 
prepare a volume exhibiting those passages of early Christian writers 
which indicate, or have been thought to indicate, acquaintance with 
any of the books of the New Testament: 

The committee limited itself to the so-called Apostolic Fathers, ex- 
amining eight authors (and/or texts).3 The results were presented in 
exemplary fashion. Each passage in an Apostolic Father thought to 
have a possible parallel in the canonical New Testament was excised 
and printed in Greek, accompanied by the putative parallel(s).4 A brief 
analysis accompanied each passage; often, a concluding summary gave 
an overview of that author (or text’s) presumed knowledge of the New 
Testament. Let us begin by reviewing the results achieved a century ago. 


I. The Results of the 1905 Investigation 


The 1905 researchers ranked the likelihood that a specific Father dem- 
onstrated knowledge of a given book in the New Testament by assign- 
ing each possible intersection a letter grade from A’ to D. A designated 
‘books about which there can be no reasonable doubt’ that the Father 
knew it; ‘B’ referred to books where there was ‘a high degree of prob- 
ability: ‘C referred to a ‘lower degree of probability. And ‘D’ meant that 
the evidence was ‘too uncertain to allow any reliance to be placed upon 


1 A Committee of the Oxford Society of Historical Theology, The New Testament in 
the Apostolic Fathers (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1905), hereafter NTAE 

2 NTAE iii. 

3 The authors/texts are: The Epistle of Barnabas, the Didache (divided into two sub- 
sections: the "Two Ways’ section and the ‘Ecclesiastical’ section), Clement of Rome, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, the Shepherd of Hermas and 2 Clement. 

4 The problems of dealing with patristic or apocryphal ‘parallels’ to the present text 
of the New Testament are well known; they need not be rehearsed here. 
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it’s A table on page 137 summarized the results. Out of a total of 216 pos- 
sible intersections between a Father and a specific book, conclusions 
were possible in only eighty-five of the intersections, 39 per cent. Out 
of those eighty-five places where it was possible to assign a letter rank, 
we find forty-three Ds and twenty-two Cs. There are fourteen Bs (eight 
of them, however, come from a single source: Polycarp), and six As. 
Converted to percentages, Ds make up 51 per cent of the total, and Cs 
constitute 26 per cent; combined, they comprise 77 per cent of the total. 
Bs are 16 per cent (or, if one eliminates Polycarp, 7 per cent), while As 
comprise a slender 7 per cent of the total. 

The most remarkable aspect of the 1905 volume is the fact that now, 
a century later, the significance of the ‘formal’ results achieved by the 
committee (i.e., the letter rankings and determination of what Father 
appears to have known which New Testament books) pale into insig- 
nificance when compared with the notes the researchers offered on the 
passages they examined. It is puzzling why researchers in the last centu- 
ry have paid so little attention to this commentary' on the readings, for 
the observations made by the 1905 researchers were not only far ahead 
of their time, they have also been independently confirmed by later re- 
searchers. In order to understand why the remarks ofthe 1905 research- 
ers have been ignored, we must first sample them. What follows is a 
mélange of quotations from the Oxford Committees 1905 volume. 

Concerning the Epistle of Barnabas (studied by J. V. Bartlet), we read: 
‘On the whole, then, we have reason to expect that, if Barnabas alludes 
to any N. T. writings, it will be in a free and glossing way ..'5 A bit later 
we find this remark: "Ihough the passages [Barn. 13.2-3 and Rom. 9.7- 
13] both turn on the phrase common to them, they use it differently ... 
Barnabas often twists what he borrows, and his knowledge of Romans 
is otherwise probable’® 


5 NTAF, iii. 

6 These ‘216 possible intersections’ exclude the committee's category of ‘synoptic 
tradition, where possible knowledge was signified by a plus sign (+). I ignore this be- 
cause (1) the category fails to stipulate a specific document, and (2) the plus sign begs 
the question of the quality of the knowledge by failing to assign a letter rank. For the 
other books, where letter rankings have been given, I have ignored the committee's use 
of square brackets and question marks, which merely qualify a given letter rank. 

7 Recall that these percentages are calculated on the basis of the eighty-five intersections 
where a letter rank was assigned; if one were to base the percentages on all 216 possible in- 
tersections, then there would be 20 per cent Ds, 10 per cent Cs, 7 per cent Bs, and 3 per cent 
As, and 61 per cent with no evidence (rounding means these numbers total 101 per cent). 

8 NTAE 3. 

9 NTAE 4 (reading 2). 
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On the Didache (examined by K. Lake), we find: 


The resemblance of this passage [Did 1.4-6] to Matthew [5.39-42] and 
Luke [6.29-30] is obvious. It should however be observed that, if we take 
the five cases as arranged and numbered above in the Didache, Matthew 
has 1, 3, 2, 5, omitting 4, while Luke has 1, 3, 5, 4, omitting 2. Going outside 
the Canonical Gospels, Tatian's Diatessaron (according to the reconstruc- 
tion made by Zahn in his Forschungen, i. 17) had 1, 2, 3, 4, omitting 5, and 
Justins Apology, i. 16, cites only 1, 3, and 2 a line later. It is hard to draw 
any more definite conclusion from these facts, than that the resemblance 
to our Gospels may be explained in any one of the four ways mentioned 
in the preceding note ... in a passage in which so many possibilities are 
open, only the closest verbal resemblances would be sufficient to prove 
literary dependence.' 


Remarking on his findings concerning 1 Clement, the author (A. J. Car- 
lyle) writes: 


The quotations from the Old Testament seem for the most part to be 
made with great exactness, especially in the case of the citation of longer 
passages ... The quotations from the N. T. are clearly made in a different 
way. Even in the case of N. T. works which as it appears to us were cer- 
tainly known and used by Clement, such as Romans and I Corinthians, 
the citations are loose and inexact." 


Of Ignatius of Antioch, the scholar responsible (W. R. Inge) makes the 
remarkable” observation that ‘Ignatius always quotes from memory; 
that he is inexact even as compared with his contemporaries; and that 
he appears sometimes to have a vague recollection of a phrase when 
he is not thinking of, or wishing to remind his readers of, the original 
context. 

Concerning Polycarp of Smyrna, the researcher (P. V. M. Benecke) 
notes: 


ı° NTAE 35-36 (reading 26). 

^ NTAE, 37. 

? [nges claim is remarkable for three reasons: (1) it is an assertion that cannot 
be made with any degree of certainty—yet Inge is dogmatic (‘Ignatius always ..’); (2) 
Inges claim is completely unverifiable; and (3) it completely eliminates— without any 
evidence!—all other possible explanations (e.g., verbatim citation from an apocryphal 
source, accurate citation from catenae, citation from oral tradition, citation from a de- 
viating gospel text, etc.). 

Inges presumptuous—but pious—claim is out of step with the very cautious, nu- 
anced, and critical approach of the other contributors; cf., e.g., the careful, analytical 
work of J. V. Bartlet, A. J. Carlyle, and P. V. M. Benecke on 2 Clement. 

5 NTAE 64 (reading g); italics added. 
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Here again [at 12.3] the language of Polycarp seems to be influenced by 
teaching like that of the Sermon on the Mount [Matt. 5.44; Luke 6.27], 
but the passage affords no evidence for the use of either of our Gospels 
in its present form.“ 


As for Shepherd, J. Drummond writes: 


The author of the Shepherd of Hermas nowhere supplies us with a direct 
quotation from the Old or New Testament, and we are therefore obliged 
to fall back upon allusions which always admit of some degree of doubt. 


And finally, of 2 Clement (examined by J. V. Bartlet, A. J. Carlyle, and P. 
V. M. Benecke), we read: 


Clement’s wording [at 2 Clem. 3.2] is sufficiently different [from Matt. 
10.32 or Luke 12.8] to suggest the direct use of another source altogether, 
whether oral or written.’ 


On another passage they note: 


[The passage in 2 Clem. 4.2] may simply echo [Matt. 7.21]—Or the quota- 
tion may have stood in this form in the same source from which iv.s, v. 
2-4 seem to come, the subject being akin. Or, again, it may come from 
oral tradition.” 


As this sampling makes clear, the 1905 researchers (with the exception 
of Inge, who stood on the threshold of a fabled ecclesiastical career) 
were well aware of the multiplicity of possible explanations for the evi- 
dence they found in the Apostolic Fathers; they were also acutely aware 
of their inability to reach definitive judgements on the basis of the evi- 
dence. All they could do was follow the via negativa: the source(s) used 
in about three-quarters of the passages in the Apostolic Fathers with a 
parallel in the New Testament (to quote Benecke, on Polycarp) ‘affords 
no evidence for the use of either of our Gospels in its present form" 
that being the case, one had to consider (to quote Bartlet, Carlyle, and 
Benecke, on 2 Clement) ‘the direct use of another [viz. non-canonical] 
source altogether, whether oral or written. 

These conclusions—based on the first systematic cataloguing and 
examination of the potential parallels between the Apostolic Fathers 
and the New Testament—are what make the 1905 volume such a mile- 


^ NTAE 103 (reading 78). 
5 NTAE 105. 

'5 NTAE 130 (reading 23). 
7 NTAE 131 (reading 24). 
18 NTAE 103 (reading 78). 
? NTAE 130 (reading 23). 
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stone in learning. Although the Committees stated task had not been 
to render a judgement on the text of the New Testament parallels in 
the Apostolic Fathers, nevertheless, they had done so. Whether they 
realized from the outset that such judgements were a necessary, inter- 
mediate step on the way to their final goal, or whether the realization 
dawned on them only as the project progressed, is unknown. But, as the 
small sampling of quotations presented above makes clear, their | em- 
pirical, textual observations were devastating for the idea of a ‘standard’ 
or 'established' text of the New Testament in the first half of the second 
century. The disjunction between piety (both lay and academic) and 
these findings goes a long way towards explaining why the 1905 volume 
has received so little attention—even, one regrets to say, among textual 
critics. 

If one searches for patterns in the readings catalogued and exam- 
ined by the Oxford Committee, three broad conclusions emerge. First, 
it is clear that the vast majority of passages in the Apostolic Fathers for 
which one can find likely parallels in the New Testament have deviations 
from our present, critically reconstructed New Testament text It must 
be emphasized that the vast majority of these deviations are not mi- 
nor (e.g., differences in spelling or verb tense), but major (a completely 
new context, a substantial interpolation or omission, a conflation of 
two entirely separate ideas and/or passages). Second, harmonization is 
a surprisingly common phenomenon. Sometimes the harmonizations 
are (almost) entirely composed of material found in our modern edi- 
tions of the New Testament; more often, however, they contain ma- 
terial which we today classify as extra-canonical. Third, the Apostolic 
Fathers often reproduce, without remark, material that we, today, call 
extra-canonical. Sometimes this extra-canonical material is introduced 
with a quotation formula— such as, ‘the Lord says; or the Gospel says. 
The obvious inference is that the Father considered this extra-canonical 
source as authoritative as any other. 

Much has happened in the century since the publication of the 1905 
volume. Two World Wars have come and gone, the atom has been har- 
nessed, flight has become a reality, and polio and smallpox have all but 
vanished. Yet, a century later, one finds modern scholars—operating 
independently—coming to the same conclusions, expressed in virtu- 
ally the same terminology. One may open Helmut Koester’s Synoptische 
Überlieferung bei den Apostolischen Vätern, and read (concerning Did. 
16.3-8 and Matt. 24.10-12): doch wegen zu großer Verschiedenheiten in 
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Wortlaut und Inhalt kaum direct literarisch etwas miteinander zu tun 
haben werden‘ ° 

If one turns from Koester’s Olympian survey to studies which fo- 
cus on a single document, the results remain the same. For example, 
of 2 Clem. 13.4 (parr. Luke 6.32; 6.27; and Matt. 5.46,44), Karl Donfried 
writes: Most likely 2 Clement had access to anon-canonical source and 
is quoting from this." 

While modern researchers may quibble over precisely how one 
should account for a given reading in a given Apostolic Father, one 
fact—already noted by the 1905 committee—remains constant: in the 
overwhelming majority of cases, those passages in the Apostolic Fathers 
which offer recognizable parallels with our present-day New Testament 
display a text that is very different from what we now find in our modern 
critical editions of the New Testament. Some might wonder if the disa- 
greements would disappear if the basis for comparison were changed 
from our modern critically reconstructed text to the texts of the ‘great 
uncials’ of the mid-fourth century (Codex Sinaiticus and Codex Vati- 
canus). They do not. Even if the basis for comparison is changed to 
the text of our oldest continuous-text manuscripts of New Testament 
documents ()“*” and P“ (both of which date from ‘ca. 200°3)), the dif- 
ferences remain. One simply must admit that the passages found in the 
Apostolic Fathers are different from the texts found in our oldest New 
Testament papyri, from the texts of the ‘great uncials, and from the text 
of our modern editions. 


II. Then and Now: The Differences of a Century 


Despite the similarities between the results of the 1905 volume and those 
of more recent research (Koester, Donfried, Niederwimmer, etc.), there 
are also differences. These differences are significant, for they show how 
our discipline has changed, and what caused it to change. The what has 


2 H, Koester, Synoptische Überlieferung bei den Apostolischen Vätern TU 65 (V. 
Reihe, Band 10) (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1957), 179. 

^. K, P. Donfried, The Setting of Second Clement in Early Christianity, NovT Sup 38 
(Leiden: Brill, 1974), 78. 

? Ts it due to the Father's faulty memory, or reliance on ‘oral tradition, or the use of 
a proto-version of one of our canonical gospels, or reliance upon a pre-Justin harmony, 
or use of an apocryphal gospel, or the proclivity of the Father to freely adapt the text to 
his audience and the moment? 

3 So K. and B. Aland, The Text of the New Testament, 2nd rev. edn. (trans. from the 
2nd German edn. (1981); Grand Rapids, wr: Eerdmans; Leiden: Brill, 1989), 100. 
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been the discovery of new sources, and the how has been the creation 
of new models of the development of early Christian texts (including 
those that would later become canonical) based on the evidence found 
in these new sources. Let us consider each in turn. 


The New Sources 


Merely naming three sources discovered since 1905 will be sufficient to 
demonstrate their importance. First, in 1911, Alfred Schmidtke collect- 
ed | and published the glosses now known as the ‘Zion Gospel Edition.*4 
Second, Egerton Papyrus 2 was discovered in 1934, and published in 
1935.5 Third, the Coptic version of the entire Gospel of Thomas was 
found in 1945.25 


New Models Developed from the New Sources 


The discovery of these new sources was revolutionary, for in many 
cases one now had multiple second-century examples of the same lo- 
gion or episode. This allowed comparisons to be made, and for the first 
time one could plot a trajectory of development for a given logion or 
pericope: one point on a map is a static location, but a series of linked 
points on a map is a plot, a trajectory, which shows change. The exist- 
ence of multiple versions of the same pericope also meant that the 
‘patterns and practices’ of authors and scribes of the period could be 
identified and described. This multiplication of reference points pro- 
foundly changed how we view the transmission history of the books that 
later became part of the canon. How much of a change? Consider two 
examples. 


24 A. Schmidtke, Neue Fragmente und Untersuchungen zu den judenchristlichen 
Evangelien, TU 371, 3 Reihe, Band 7 (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911). Bousset's first notice in 
1894 (in his Textkritische Studien zum Neuen Testament, TU 11.4 (Leipzig: Hinrichs), 
132-5) of ten of the manuscripts attracted little attention, and did not list all thirty-nine 
of the MSS of the group. See W. L. Petersen, "Zion Gospel Edition, in D. N. Freedman 
(ed.), Anchor Bible Dictionary (New York: Doubleday, 1992), vi. 1097-8. 

23 H. I. Bell and T. C. Skeat (eds.), Fragments of an Unknown Gospel and other early 
Christian papyri (London: Trustees of the British Museum, 1935), 1-41. 

26 A. Guillaumont, H.-Ch. Puech, G. Quispel, W. Till, and Y. Abd al Masih (eds.), 
The Gospel of Thomas (Leiden: Brill; New York: Harper & Row, 1959). The oldest of the 
Oxyrhynchus fragments of Thomas (P Oxy. 1) was known to the Oxford researchers, 
having been published in 1897; the other two fragments (P Oxy. 654 and 655) were pub- 
lished only in 1904, and were therefore presumably unknown to the Oxford Committee 
(all three Oxyrhynchus fragments were edited by Grenfell and Hunt). 
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Exhibit ı 

When the authors of the 1905 volume pondered the source of 2 Clem. 
12.2, the only known parallel was a fragment of Julius Cassianus (fl. 
190?) quoted by Clement of Alexandria in Strom. 3.13.92. Clement ex- 
plicitly noted that the text quoted by Cassianus was not found in ‘our 
four gospels, but was (according to Clement) from the [Gospel] accord- 
ing to the Egyptians’. Today, however, it can be paralleled with logion 22 
of the Gospel of Thomas.” 


Clem. Al. Strom. 3.13.92 2 Clem. 12.2 Gospel of Thomas, 22 
a For the Lord himself, a 
when he was asked by 
someone 
b b They said to him: Tf we 


are little ones, 
c when his kingdom was c will we enter into the 


going to come, kingdom?’ 

When Salome inquired, d d 
when she would know 
the things about which 
she had asked, 
the Lord said, e said, e Jesus said to them: 
‘When you tread upon f f 
the garment of shame 
and when the two g ‘When the two shall g "When you will make 
become one, be one, the two one, 

h h and make the inside as 


the outside 
i And the outside like i and the outside as the 


the inside, inside, 
j j and the upper side like 
the underside 
k k and [so,] that you will 
make the male with the 


female into a single one, 


7 The texts are available in their original languages in either Tj. Baarda, ‘2 Clement 
12 and the Sayings of Jesus, in J. Helderman and S. J. Noorda (eds.), Early Transmission 
of Words of Jesus (Amsterdam: VU Boekhandel/Uitgeverij, 1983), 261-88; or Donfried, 
Setting of Second Clement in Early Christianity, 73-77. The English translations given 
in the table (with minor modifications) are those, respectively, of Baarda, Lightfoot/ 
Harmer/Holmes, and Baarda. 
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and when the male l andthe male with the  / so that the male is not 
with the female female, male 

is neither male nor m neither male nor m and the female is not 
female? female? female ..? 


Without the evidence of the Gospel of Thomas, the Oxford Committee 
remarked that ‘it looks as if 2 Clement quotes from the same passage [in 
the Gospel according to the Egyptians, also quoted by Cassian]: Indeed, 
J. V. Bartlet, one of the Oxford Committee responsible for 2 Clement, 
suggested that all of 2 Clement’s extra-canonical citations ‘may be’ from 
the Gospel | according to the Egyptians, which might even be ‘the one 
[extra-canonical source] cited by 2 Clem, throughout.” 

An analysis conducted today would come to a different conclusion. 
The three texts above show that, by the middle of the second century, 
the transmission history of a single logion (‘the two become one, male 
with female’ (elements g, l, and m)) was already bifurcated into two 
families. 

‘Family 1’ consists of the Clement of Alexandria/Cassianus/Gospel 
according to the Egyptians version of the saying. In this family, the core 
of the logion (elements g, /, and m) survives in what appears to be an 
uninterpolated form. However, it has been conflated with another lo- 
gion (elements d, e, and f), which elsewhere circulates separately.” 

‘Family 2’ consists of the version found in 2 Clement and Thomas 
(logion 22). The textual filiation of these two sources is evidenced by 
four similarities. (1) Both texts introduce the logion as a question about 
the ‘kingdom (element c). (2) Both texts fail to interpolate the second 
logion (‘tread upon the garment of shame'; elements d, e, and f), found 


28 NTAE 136. Despite these statements, Bartlet also offers a very prescient obser- 
vation about the sources of the Gospel according to the Egyptians: ‘[The character of 
the source quoted in 2 Clem. 5.2-4] corresponds more nearly to what we know of the 
Oxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus, than to [the Gospel according to the Egyptians] as usually 
conceived. But it is quite likely that the Egyptian Gospel embodied much matter from 
earlier Gospels, including the Oxyrhynchus ‘Sayings Gospel’ Today we can say that 
Bartlet was very close to the mark—although we would probably contend that none 
of the three versions available to us today represents the original form of the logion; 
it is generally agreed that 2 Clement's version of the saying is the oldest preserved (so 
Koester, Donfried, Lindemann, etc.), but it is clear that all three descend from a still 
older tradition. 

?» These first three elements (d, e, and f) are obviously related to Thomas logion 37: 
"His disciples said, “When will you appear to us, and when will we see you?” Jesus said, 
"When you strip without being ashamed, and you take your clothes and put them under 
your feet like little children and trample them, then [you] will see the son of the living 
one and you will not be afraid?” 
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in family 1. (3) In both texts, Jesus’ first words are the same (element g). 
(4) Both texts contain the same interpolation concerning the ‘outside 
as the inside (element i). 

Note also that ‘family 2’ shows development within the family. First, 
we note that only ‘family 2’ displays the interpolation of element i ('out- 
side like the inside). Once this interpolation has been introduced (by 
2 Clement or his source), and it reaches Thomas, either Thomas or his 
source has amplified the interpolation by the addition of elements h, j, 
and k. 

A century ago, Bartlet presumed 2 Clement's use of the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Egyptians—the same source used by Cassianus. Today, 
however, our conclusions would be very different. We would observe 
that we are in | possession of three versions of the same logion (ele- 
ments g, l, and m), all dated to the first half of the second century. How- 
ever, none appears to give us the most ancient version of the saying. 
Each source has tampered with the words of Jesus in its own distinctive 
way. In family 15 the original logion (elements g, l, and m) has been 
conflated with a separate logion (elements d, e, and f). In ‘family 2’ we 
note that 2 Clement has interpolated element i into the logion; once 
element i is in place, it provides Thomas with a point of departure for 
further, related interpolations (elements h, j, and k). 

In 1905, the researchers had only two versions of this saying at their 
disposal. Today, thanks to the discovery of Thomas, we have three 
points of reference, and a more accurate insight into how texts were 
handled in the early second century. Our analysis is, therefore, more 
profound and analytical. 


Exhibit 2 

In 2 Clem. 4.5a, there is a saying of Jesus which the Oxford Com- 
mittee categorized as coming from the ‘apocryphal gospels, without 
stipulating a specific gospel.3° Schmidtke’s 1911 publication of the 
glosses of the ‘Zion Gospel Edition'* provided the first parallel for 
this logion. In Greek gospel MS 1424 (ninth or tenth century), a mar- 
ginal gloss at Matt. 7.5 attributes the logion to ‘the Jewish [gospel]’ 
(16 Iovdaikdv). 


3° The speculation of J. V. Bartlet et al. (see supra, at n. 28) would, if accepted, apply 
here in addition to 2 Clem. 12.2. 
31 See supra, n. 24. 
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2 Clem. 4.5a ‘Zion Gospel’ gloss in MS 1424, at 

Matt. 7.5 
a The Jewish gospel here reads the 

following: 

If you were b If you were 

with me assembled č 

in my bosom and d in my bosom and 

would not do my commandments, e would not do the will of my Father 
in heaven, 

I would expel you. f Iwil cast you 


g out of my bosom. 


Not only does the gloss identify the source of the logion (Schmidtke con- 
cluded that the Jewish Gospel’ was one of the Judaic-Christian gospels; 
Vielhauer and Strecker have suggested that it was the Gospel of the Naz- 
araeans, which is dated to ‘the first half of the second century ??); it also ap- 
pears to preserve a more ancient and ‘Semitic’ form of the logion than does 
2 Clement. In support of that claim, note the following: (1) the interpola- 
tion of ‘with me assembled’ in 2 Clement (element c) seems a later addition 
to the text, for it presupposes a congregational setting; (2) the repetition 
and inversion of ‘in/out of my bosom’ in the gloss (‘in my bosom’ (ele- 
ment d) and ‘out of my bosom’ (element g)) appear to be a Semitism; (3) 2 
Clement's ‘my commandments’ (element e) reflects a higher, Jesus-centred 
Christology, while ‘the will of my Father in heaven’ reflects a more modest 
(and, therefore, presumably more ancient) Judaic-Christian Christology. 

In 1905, the logion found at 2 Clem. 4.5a was a singularity, and the 
Oxford Committee could only say that it appeared to come from an 
apocryphal gospel. Although they did not say so, one could infer that, 
since the oldest manuscript of 2 Clement is Codex Alexandrinus (MS 
A, fifth century), the logion could have originated no earlier than the 
fourth century. Now, however, a century later, we have a second ver- 
sion of the logion, in a source that attributes it to a second-century 
document (tò Tovdaikov); it is of the utmost significance that this ‘Jew- 
ish gospel’ is a direct chronological contemporary of 2 Clement. This 
proves that the logion is very ancient. The new parallel also permits us 
to observe that 2 Clement’s version of the logion seems to be a more 
developed version of the saying found in tò Tovdaikov. 


? P, Vielhauer and G. Strecker, TV. Jewish Christian Gospels, 1: The Gospel of the 
Nazoraeans, in W. Schneemelcher (ed.), New Testament Apocrypha, 2nd English edn. 
(Cambridge/Louisville, ky: James Clarke/Westminster Press, 1991), i. 159. 
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III. The State of the Question in 2005 


As the foregoing has made clear, the discoveries of the last century per- 
mit us greater insight into how Christian texts were handled in the sec- 
ond century. It is to the eternal credit of the 1905 Oxford Committee 
that—although the new discoveries and the new models ofthe develop- 
ment of early Christian texts permit us to refine our analyses beyond 
what was possible in 1905—the core of the committee’s remarks and 
commentary remain valid a century later. 

Whether one works with the findings of the 1905 volume (present- 
ed in section I above), or whether one relies on more recent analyses 
(Koester et al), the empirical evidence confronts one with two models 
for describing the texts of this period (100-150 CE) which eventually 
became the New Testament.3* We consider each in turn. 


Model 1 


In the first half of the second century—that is, in the age of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers—and even later, into the time of Tatian and Clement of 
Alexandria (near the end of the second century), there was neither a 
fixed canon nor a fixed text for any of the New Testament documents. 
Rather, ‘clusters’ of sayings/episodes/parts of (what later became our 
canonical) gospels and epistles circulated, initially (for the gospels, at 
least) probably without a title, and then, later, with a title. But the con- 
tents of the ‘cluster’ bearing the title ‘Mark’ or ‘Romans’ was still very 
much in flux and subject to change. Additions were still being made,* 
as were deletions; the sequence of the text was still being modified. In 
short, what the Alands have written is true: 


3 The reason for their timelessness is the fact that they are based on empirical ob- 
servation, not ideological, theological cant (e.g., Dean Inge’s bold—but baseless—claim 
(supra, n. 12)). 

34 The subsequent remarks are subject to the following limitations: (1) I am address- 
ing only the period 100-150 cg; (2) I am relying on the best critical editions of the 
Fathers available to us today (if new discoveries change the text of the Fathers, my 
conclusions may change); (3) I recognize and am aware of all of the problems in the 
field of patristic and apocryphal studies, including what constitutes a citation, an allu- 
sion, or an echo, and the vagaries of the transmission history of each Father's own text; 
and, finally, (4) our still circumscribed (although better than in 1905) knowledge of the 
range of sources available to a writer in the first half of the second century. 

3 Two of the most obvious and generally accepted examples are the various ‘endings’ of 
the Gospel of Mark (what follows Mark 16.8), and the pericope adulterae in John (7.53-8.11). 

36 It is important to realize that the liberties that the ‘evangelists’ took with each 
others’ ‘gospels’ is decisive evidence for this endless ‘tinkering’ and cavalier attitude 
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Denn im 2. Jahrhundert ist der Text des Neuen Testament noch nicht 
endgültig festgelegt. Noch bis 150, wo wir bei Justin zum ersten Mal Zi- 
tate aus den Evangelien einigermassen fassen können (vorher herrscht 
völlige Willkür in der Zitation), warden diese freischwebend’ zitiert, erst 
um 180 (bei Irenäus) setzt eine Verfestigung ein.” 


All attempts to establish use of this or that ‘canonical’ book by the Apos- 
tolic Fathers (as the 1905 Oxford volume sought to do) are, therefore— 
if one | accepts the Alands’ analysis—doomed from the outset; for how, 
in any meaningful way, can one speak of an Apostolic Father's use of 
(e.g.) ‘Matthew; if the text of Matthew were freischwebend, and not yet 
‘fixed’? While one might be able to speak of the use of ‘traditions’ which 
later coalesced, and eventually became part of the fixed text that today 
bears the title “The Gospel according to Matthew’ (that is, our Matthew, 
of the ‘great uncials and of our modern, critically reconstructed text??), 
one cannot speak with any degree of certainty about the form of our 
“Matthew in the first half of the second century.?? 

Subscribing to this model has certain consequences. It means that 
scholars must be very circumspect about attributing anything to the 


towards the text: consider the liberties which each evangelist takes with the Anointing 
at Bethany' (Matt. 26.6-13; Mark 14.3-9; Luke 7.36-50; John 12.1-8), including where each 
gospel places the episode within the life of Jesus. Other examples abound: the crucifix- 
ion accounts and their date, the discovery of the empty tomb, the episode of the rich 
young man, the parable of the lost sheep, etc., etc. 

3 K. and B. Aland, Der Text des Neuen Testaments, 1st edn. (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 1982), 64. The same sentence stands in the 2nd German edn. (1989), 
and in the English translation thereof (pp. 54-55). 

38 Elsewhere, I have argued—as have many others, both past and present—that our 
modern, critically reconstructed editions of the New Testament do not give us the text 
of the early (or even late) second-century gospels and epistles; rather, what our modern 
editions reconstruct is the text of the great uncials (c. 350) and the text of the third cen- 
tury (i.e., from 185 (the time of Irenaeus) and later): see W. L. Petersen, “Ihe Genesis of 
the Gospels, in A. Denaux (ed.), New Testament Textual Criticism and Exegesis, BETL 
161 (Leuven: Peeters and University of Leuven Press, 2002), 33-65 (chapter 24 above); 
also idem, ‘What Text Can New Testament Textual Criticism Ultimately Reach? in 
B. Aland and J. Delobel (eds.), New Testament Textual Criticism, Exegesis and Church 
History: A Discussion of Methods, CBET 7 (Kampen: Kok-Pharos, 1994), 136-51, esp. 151 
(chapter 16 above, pp. 234-235). 

3? It is the awareness of this problem that led Niederwimmer to caution that even 
though ‘the ... quotation [at Did. 9.5] ... is found word for word in Matt 7.6 ... it is not cer- 
tain that the Didachist is quoting Matthew’s Gospel’ (K. Niederwimmer, The Didache: A 
Commentary, Hermeneia (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1998), 53). Already in 1905, the Oxford 
Committee had identified this problem, and had already discerned the implications: 
“The verbal resemblance [between Did. 9.5 and Matt. 7.6] is exact, but the passage in Mat- 
thew contains no reference to the Eucharist, and the proverbial character of the saying 
reduces the weight which must be attached to verbal similarity’ (NTAF, 27 (reading 10)). 
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first-century church, for there is a complete lack of any empirical evi- 
dence from the first century. And what evidence we have from the sec- 
ond century—in the Apostolic Fathers, for example—hardly inspires 
confidence. The problems are not confined to the liberties taken with 
the texts (as evidenced in our exhibits, or as evident in any synopsis), 
but also extend to the matter of the boundary between what would 
later be called canonical and extra-canonical texts,*° and the citation 
of extra-canonical material as ‘gospel’ or logia Iesou during the age of 
the Apostolic Fathers.* The issue, then, is not just one of the texts being 
unsettled, but also one of which documents (or, more properly, clusters 
of material) and which traditions were authoritative, and which were 
not. | Clearly, the standards of the Apostolic age were not those of the 
Quinisextine Council. 

If one does not like the consequences of this first model, then there 
is always the alternative: model 2. 


Model 2 


In the age of the Apostolic Fathers, the text of the New Testament was 
fixed in the form known to us today. ‘Mark in 110 or 130 CE would 
be immediately recognizable as the critically reconstructed Gospel of 
Mark found in our modern editions, save for some minor, largely ir- 
relevant, textual ‘noise’ (and (presumably) the lack of the ‘Long Ending’ 
(Mark 16.9-20)). All of the ‘deviations’ from this established text in the 
Apostolic Fathers would be—as suggested by many Victorian (and even 
contemporary) scholars®—due to citation from memory or adapting 


4 There are numerous examples of what we today consider extra-canonical mate- 
rial penetrating the manuscript tradition of the canonical gospels, e.g.: (1) the ‘light’ in 
the Jordan at Jesus’ baptism in Vetus Latina MSS a and g (2) the interpolation of the 
actual words spoken by the Jews at Luke 23.48 in Vetus Latina MS g'; (3) the variant 
reading ‘bodiless demor at Luke 24.37. 

^ An example of a ‘gospel’ citation that is unknown to us today is found at Clem. 
Al. Strom. 5.10 (this is, of course, not a new problem when dealing with Holy Writ: the 
‘prophets’ whose words—as quoted in Matt. 2.23—were ‘fulfilled’ remain unknown to 
us even today). 

^ But even when the Quinisextine Council in 692 promulgated the twenty-seven- 
book canon for the whole church, it still did not specify the textual form of those books. 
Hence, the contents of Matthew or John might (and did) vary considerably from area to 
area (examples would include the inclusion or omission of the ‘Sailor’s Signs’ at Matt. 
18.2-3 and the inclusion or omission of the pericope adulterae from the Gospel of John). 
See also infra, n. 50. 

^ Cf the remarks on the biblical quotations in the Epistle of Barnabas in M. Stani- 
forth (ed.), Early Christian Writings (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1968): 
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the text to the purposes of the moment (e.g., preaching, evangelizing, 
teaching, disputing). 

Ihe present author finds this model profoundly flawed, for four 
reasons. 

First, we know that many of the deviating’ readings found in the 
Apostolic Fathers have parallels in other Fathers or documents, where 
the same reading | turns up in almost—and, in many instances, pre- 
cisely—the same ‘deviating’ form. This is incontrovertible proof that 
faulty memories are not the source of these ‘deviating’ readings; nor 
can ‘spontaneous’ adaptations to the moment explain them. Rather, 
we are dealing with a tradition—almost certainly written (because of 
the verbatim similarity)—that was known to multiple authors in close 
chronological proximity to each other.* 

Second, while the claim that all of the Fathers had gone potty may 
appeal to some—and the present author must admit that he is certainly 


The ordinary reader may find himself puzzled by the seeming inaccuracy of many 
of Barnabas's profuse quotations from Scripture. There are three factors, any of 
which—either by itself or in combination with others—may account for this. In the 
first place, it must not be forgotten that Barnabas is using the only Bible that was 
familiar to the Greek-speaking world, the Greek (LXX, or Septuagint) translation 
of the original Hebrew books. Secondly, his standards of exactitude are not high; 
he often quotes from a not very reliable memory, and is content to give the general 
sense ofa text instead of its exact words. And finally, it must be confessed that he has 
regrettably few scruples about altering or adding to a Scriptural text to strengthen 

his argument (p. 191). 

Apparently, it never occurred to Staniforth—or was an idea beyond the pale—that 
the author of Barnabas simply had a different text from ours, one which he quoted 
accurately! 

Consider also the remarks about Justin's biblical quotations in A. Roberts and J. 
Donaldson (eds.), The Ante-Nicene Fathers, American edn. (Grand Rapids, mr: Eerd- 
mans, 1985), i: Justin quotes from memory, so that there are some slight discrepancies 
between the words of Jesus as here cited, and the same sayings as recorded in our Gos- 
pels (167 n. 3); "Ihis and the following quotation taken promiscuously from Matt, xxiii. 
and Luke xi' (203 n. 6). 

M. Meess study of Clement of Alexandria makes use of the ‘adaptation to the mo- 
ment theory; more recently, J. Verheyden (‘Assessing Gospel Quotations in Justin Mar- 
tyr, in A. Denaux (ed.), New Testament Textual Criticism and Exegesis: Festschrift ]. 
Delobel, BETL 161 (Leuven: Peeters, 2002), 361-77) has argued that Justin had literary 
and/or stylistic reasons for some of his modifications. 

44 E.g., in our second exhibit above, MS 1424 dates from ninth/tenth century, but the 
gloss cannot be dismissed as medieval, for (1) it is ascribed to ‘the Jewish gospel, com- 
monly understood to be one of the Judaic-Christian gospels (most likely the Gospel of 
the Nazaraeans (so Vielhauer and Strecker)), which would (2) place it in the first half of 
the second century, which is (3) precisely the time when 2 Clement was composed—and 
2 Clement is the only other known source to offer what is essentially the same logion! 
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sympathetic to the charge—it is an untenable claim, for it requires that 
one maintain as ‘true’ two mutually exclusive, contradictory beliefs. To 
hold this position, one must, on the one hand, maintain that the value 
of the text was recognized by the Fathers; it was, therefore, carefully 
established, preserved, and transmitted with scrupulous accuracy. But 
this option also forces one to maintain at the same time (and on the 
other hand) that all of the early Church Fathers treated this ‘carefully 
established, preserved, and [scrupulously] transmitted’ text with a cav- 
alier attitude, tinkering with it to suit the purposes of the moment, and 
that—although they might have memorized the whole of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey in their pagan youth—they were now incapable of citing 
from memory the simplest ‘words of God'—a God for whom they were 
willing to die— without messing things up. 

If the absurd logic of this—both at an abstract level, as well as a prac- 
tical level—does not render the ‘faulty memory’ argument untenable, 
then consider the facts. This position simply does not comport with 
what we know of memories and texts in antiquity. Recall that in Xeno- 
phon's Symposium (3.5), Niceratus becomes the butt of the joke when 
he states: ‘My father was anxious to see me develop into a good man, 
andas a means to this end he compelled me to memorize all of Homer; 
and so even now I can repeat the whole Iliad and the Odyssey by heart: ^ 
The humour comes not from contemplating such an onerous task, but 
rather from the vulgarity of it: Antisthenes deflates Niceratus' boast by 
observing, ‘Has it escaped you that every rhapsodist knows these po- 
ems, as well?’ It is Socrates who then intervenes, and rescues Nicera- 
tus: the rhapsodists, he notes, 'obviously don't understand the hidden 
meanings in them, which Niceratus does, thanks to his extensive study 
with well-paid professors. 

It is certainly true that our Apostolic Fathers were not handsome, 
athletic young Athenian aristocrats, blessed with the best education the 
world could offer. But two things remain true: in antiquity, if you had 
a text as short as the Epistle of James or even the Gospel of Matthew, 
memorizing it would not have been a problem. Second, if you held that 
text in any esteem, and learned the texts ‘hidden meanings,* then it 
follows that your memorization of the text had to be quite accurate, or 
the point you sought to interpret would ‘disappear’ into the cobwebs of 


^ E. C. Marchant and O. J. Todd (eds.), Xenophon, iv, LCL (Cambridge, ma: Har- 
vard University Press; London: Heinemann, 1923), 558-9. 
46 Cf. esp. Mark 4.10-12, 33-34; also Gal. 4.23-31. 
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your faulty memory. Text and interpretation went hand in hand.’ Just 
as an acrostic helped maintain textual integrity, so a hermeneutic sys- 
tem dependent upon extracting ‘hidden meanings’ from a text helped 
to maintain textual integrity. 

But this is not what we are told by advocates of the ‘memory lapse’ 
theory. In their eyes, the text is there, somewhere, in all its immaculate 
glory, but it is almost never cited accurately by any of these Apostolic 
Fathers. And this in an age when memorization was common, and her- 
meneutics derived not from the latest post-modernist fad, but from the 
‘hidden’ meanings found within a text. 

Third, adherents of this model argue that the Fathers’ deviating cita- 
tions are the result, if not of faulty memory, of their adapting the text to 
the moment: when teaching, or preaching, or disputing, or evangeliz- 
ing, they would alter this meticulously preserved text to suit their pur- 
poses. Again, just on the face of it, this can be dismissed for the same 
reasons as the ‘memory lapse’ explanation. It is impossible to imagine 
that ecclesiastical leaders—who are aware of the importance of the text, 
are conscious of the necessity of its correct preservation and transmis- 
sion, and who are ever-vigilant against textual corruptions—would 
(themselves!) at the same time take such liberties with this same text. 
As we all know, habits of accuracy permeate one’s life. One does not 
work tirelessly, preserving a text with the utmost accuracy, only to cite 
it carelessly when writing theological treatises which are held in such 
high esteem that they are the only works from the earliest Christians to 
have come down to us. 

Fourth, and finally, this option requires one to violate common sense 
and ignore parallels in other religions. We know that texts evolve, and 
when the issue is theology, the need to adapt and change the text to 
prevent ‘misuse’ or ‘misinterpretation is overwhelming.** So is the need 
to keep in step with | changing times and the latest theological fash- 
ions.* Yet we are asked to presume that in the period when the text was 


47 See J. Delobel, “Textual Criticism and Exegesis: Siamese Twins? in B. Aland and 
J. Delobel (eds.), New Testament Textual Criticism, Exegesis and Church History: A Dis- 
cussion of Methods, CBET 7 (Kampen: Kok-Pharos, 1994), 98-117. 

^5 The examples are infinite, and extend from the antique (in a synopsis, cf Mark 
10.17-18 with Matt. 19.16-17, or Mark 11.13 with Matt. 21.19; in each case, the theological 
reasons for the differences are obvious) to the modern (the Roman Catholic New Jeru- 
salem Bible (1990) translates tod yevrjnatog tç àpréAov as ‘wine’ at Mark 14.25 (parr.); 
unlike Baptists or Methodists, Catholics use wine in the Eucharist). 

49 The examples are legion: the pacifist early church (cf. Adolf von Harnack, Militia 
Christi: The Christian Religion and the Military in the First Three Centuries (Philadel- 
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the least established, the least protected by canonical status, and the 
most subject to pressures from various constituencies (e.g., Gnostics, 
Montanists, Judaic Christians, Pauline Christians, Petrine Christians, 
etc.) vying for dominance within Christianity, the text was preserved 
in virginal purity, magically insulated from all of these tawdry motives. 
To assent to this thesis not only defies common sense, but mocks logic 
and our experience with the texts of other religious traditions.5° It also 
defies the empirical textual evidence of the Apostolic Fathers and the 
manuscript tradition of the New Testament. 


IV. Conclusions 


One hundred years after the Oxford Committee produced its report, 
we are right to marvel at its perspicacity, its thoroughness, and its 
brevity. However, the question it asked—for which books of the New 
Testament is there evidence in the Apostolic Fathers?—is not the way 
we would now pose the question. Today we would ask a much more 
fundamental and ‘preliminary’ question: namely, what textual paral- 
lels are there for the recognizable passages? in the Apostolic Fathers, 
and what do these parallels tell us about the textual complexion of the 
documents—whatever they may have been—that were known to the 
Apostolic Fathers? 

The answers to this question were first set out in the 1905 volume, but 
have been largely ignored because of their devastating effect on dearly 
held myths about the genesis of the New Testament. Nevertheless, the 
last century of research has only confirmed the Oxford Committees 
findings, as reproduced in the first section of this paper. The text of the 
documents which would later | be included in the New Testament was 


phia: Fortress, 1981), or C. J. Cadoux, The Early Christian Attitude to War: A Contribu- 
tion to the History of Early Christian Ethics (London: Headley Brothers, 1919)) versus 
the militant post-Constantinian church, which in 380 became the state religion of the 
Roman Empire; the ‘divinely ordained’ inferioriry of blacks (cf. S. R. Haynes, Noah's 
Curse: The Biblical Justification of American Slavery (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2001)) versus their new-found equality with whites in the post-World War II 
period; etc. 

5° Cf, e.g., the problem concerning the relationship of the text of the Septuagint to 
the 'Old Greek, to the Masoretic text, to the text of Aquila, to the text of Symmachus, 
to the text of Theodotion, to the text of Qumran, etc. (cf. E. Tov, Textual Criticism of 
the Hebrew Bible (Minneapolis: Fortress; Assen: Van Gorcum, 1992), or S. Jellicoe, The 
Septuagint and Modern Study (repr., Winona Lake, ın: Eisenbrauns, 1989), 233-4, 312-3, 
et passim). 

* And ‘unrecognizable’ quotations from unknown ‘gospels’ or ‘words of Jesus. 
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neither stable nor established. Indeed, the texts were still evolving, both 
in terms of scope and variants. Additionally, no canon is evident, as is 
shown both by the citation of what are today considered extra-canoni- 
cal logia Iesou as ‘gospel, and by the status accorded documents (such as 
the unknown gospel’ expressly cited at 2 Clem. 8.5 (‘For the Lord says in 
the gospel’)) which are unknown to us today. Most important, however, 
is the recognition—implicit in the findings of the 1905 volume—that 
the fixing of the canon actually meant little, for simply placing a name, 
such as ‘Matthew, on a list fixes neither the content of that document, 
nor its text.” 


>> An example is Athanasius’ canonical list of 367 ce (in his 39th Festal Epistle): it 
lists the Gospel of John, but the text of John known to Athanasius probably lacked the 
pericope adulterae (John 7.53-8.11), for the oldest Greek MS with this passage is Codex 
Bezae (D), which dates from c. 400 CE (so D. C. Parker, Codex Bezae: An Early Christian 
Manuscript and its Text (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), 280-1). Such 
tinkering with the text was not always by interpolation, for c. 430 Augustine (De adul- 
terinis coniugiis 7.6 (ed. Zycha, CSEL 41, 387-8)) reports that pious men in his diocese 
excised this same passage from their copies of John, lest their wives use it to justify their 
adulteries and escape punishment. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


CANONICITY, ECCLESIASTICAL AUTHORITY, 
AND TATIAN’S DIATESSARON 


Before we hurl ourselves headlong into the topic of this lecture— 
"Canonicity, Ecclesiastical Authority, and Tatians Diatessaron” —it will 
probably be wise to prepare ourselves with a few preliminary comments 
on, first, Tatian; second, on his Diatessaron; and, third, the second-cen- 
tury context into which Tatian launched his Diatessaron.’ 

Reviewing these three topics will refresh our memories and high- 
light themes that we will explore in greater detail the two main sections 
of this lecture. Our first main section will explore what the Diatessa- 
ron can contribute to our understanding of “canonicity” in the early 
church; our second main section will explore what the Diatessaron’s 
reception tells us about the interplay between ecclesiastical “authority” 
and texts in ancient Christianity. 


Prologue 


A. Tatian 


Only one of Tatian’s writings has been directly preserved in the manu- 
script tradition, namely, his Oratio ad Graecos.? The Oratio is an apol- 
ogy, probably | written about 172 or so. It affords us a few biographical 
asides: Tatian tells us he was born in “Assyria,” and reports that he left 
home in search of “wisdom,” spending a considerable time, first, among 
the Greeks and then among the Romans. From these peregrinations 
and from a certain hauteur, we may conclude that he came from a fam- 


1 Many of these themes have been explored in my publications: on the Diatessa- 
ron and Diatessaronic research, see: W. L. Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron. Its Creation, 
Dissemination, Significance, and History in Scholarship, SuppVigChr 25 (Leiden: Brill, 
1994); on the second-century background, see: Gospel Traditions in the Second Century, 
ed. W. L. Petersen, CJA 3 (Notre Dame, ın: University of Notre Dame Press, 1989); on 
the earliest gospel traditions and our first evidence for the gospels, see W. L. Petersen, 
“The Genesis of the Gospels,” in New Testament Textual Criticism and Exegesis, ed. A. 
Denaux, BEThL 161 (Louvain: Peeters, 2002), pp. 41-73 (chapter 24 above). 

2 The most significant editions are by: J. C. Th. Otto (1851), E. Schwartz (1888), and 
M. Whittaker (1982). 
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ily of means: only the wealthy have the luxury of wandering the world 
in search of wisdom. 

Tatians experience of Greek religion and philosophy left him un- 
satisfied. A pre-existent Puritan, he was revolted by the sensuality and 
coarseness of the Hellenistic religions. Eventually Tatian stumbled upon 
a “Christian” religious text—almost certainly the Septuagint. Impressed 
by its simplicity and artlessness (!), he converted to the new religion. 
This conversion probably took place about 150 cz. Eventually Tatian 
ended up in Rome, where he became one of Justin Martyr's auditores. 

Upon the death of Justin (about 165), Irenaeus reports that Tatian 
lapsed into heresy? He levels four charges. First, Tatian—who had 
founded his own school in Rome—was arrogant and “puffed up with 
pride” at being a teacher. (In the Geneva of Calvin, one need hardly 
point out that such manifestations of egotism are well-known to any- 
one who has ever been associated with any religious organization, and 
need not detain us here; whatever such emotions may be, they are not 
heretical.) Second, Tatian embraced the teachings of Marcion and Sat- 
urninus; the essence of this charge is, of course, the charge of Gnos- 
ticism. Third, Irenaeus condemns Tatian for being an Encratite—that 
is, following those who rejected marriage, meat, and wine. (It is worth 
nothing that the frequently-repeated claim‘ that Tatian was the “first” 
of the Encratites, or the “founder” of the Encratites, is incorrect. Both 
Valentinus and Saturninus rejected marriage and the consumption of 
meat, and Irenaeus’ report speaks of Tatian as following in the footsteps 
of earlier Encratites.) Fourth, Irenaeus says that Tatian has grafted a 
new idea onto Encratism: in addition to their rejection of wine, women, 
and meat, Tatian’s contribution was to deny that Adam could be saved. 

Eusebius, in his Chronicon, places the expulsion of Tatian from the 
primitive Roman congregation in the year 172.5 We may imagine that Ta- 
tian lingered in Rome for a few years, tending his school, and seeking to 
persuade the Roman church of his case. Epiphanius is the only source to 
report what happened after Tatian's separation from the Roman congrega- 
tion: he says that Tatian returned to the East, where his teachings had great 
impact in Cilicia, Pidisia, and Antioch on the Orontes. If Tatian returned 
to the East, then he presumably died there, probably about 185 or so. 


? Adv. haer. 1.28. 

^ Among the many: The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church (19973), s.v. “Ta- 
tian,” p. 1579; Whittaker’s edition ofthe Oratio, p. x; P. M. Head, "Tatian's Christology and 
Its Influence on the Composition of the Diatessaron,’ in Tyndale Bulletin 43 (1992), p. 122. 

5 Chron. (ed. Helm [GCS]), at the year 172. 
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B. The Diatessaron 


So much for Tatian; let us now turn our attention to the Diatessaron. 
I am sure all of you are familiar with the name of the most famous of 
Tatian’s creations; it is from the Greek, and means through (51a) [the] 
four (Teooäpwv). The most common modern description of the Dia- 
tessaron is that it was “a harmony of the four gospels” — Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John. (I will return to this description later in my lecture, and 
question its accuracy.) The creation of the Diatessaron is usually dated 
to about 172, or slightly later—about the time Tatian separated from the 
Roman church and, perhaps, left Rome for the East. 

No direct witness to the text of the Diatessaron is known to survive 
today. Rather, a researcher must painstakingly and tentatively recon- 
struct its text from about twenty principal sources that are thought to 
be related to, or have been influenced by, the text of Tatian’s second- 
century harmony. For convenience these can be divided into three cat- 
egories: (1) citations, (2) revised harmonies, and (3) texts influenced by 
the Diatessaron. Permit me to offer you some examples of each. 

First, citations: We posses a commentary on a gospel harmony penned 
by Ephrem Syrus (1373). The text Ephrem commented upon—and quot- 
ed in his lemmata—is presumed to be Tatian’s Diatessaron. Much later, 
in the ninth century, Isho‘dad, bishop of Merv, quotes the Diatessaron at 
several points in his commentaries on the gospels. For example, a propos 
of Matthew 3:15-17, he writes: “And straightway, as the Diatessaron testifies, 
a great light shone, and the Jordan was surrounded by white clouds ... "$ 

Now let us consider our second category of texts from which scholar- 
ship attempts reconstruction of the Diatessaron’s text: revised harmo- 
nies. While the first category—citations—was rather straightforward, 
this second category is very complex. 

To begin with: we posses a large number of gospel harmonies in 
about a dozen languages; for purposes of classification, these are nor- 
mally divided between “Eastern” and “Western” witnesses. Among the 
“Eastern” witnesses are harmonies in Arabic and Persian; among the 
“Western” are harmonies in Latin, Old High German, the Venetian and 
Tuscan dialects of early Italian, Middle Dutch, Middle High German, 
and Middle English. 

It is important to realize that there are two ways of assessing tex- 
tual filiation when a text is harmonized: first, filiation can be shown 


$ Isho‘dad of Merv, Commentary on Matthew, ad loc. cit. (ET in The Commentaries 
of Isho“dad of Merv, ed. M. D. Gibson, HSem 5 [Cambridge: CUP, 1911], p. 27). 
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by the sequence of harmonization; second, it can be shown by agree- 
ments in variant readings. When examining these many harmonies, 
one quickly realizes although there is often a certain broad agreement 
in the sequence of harmonization, one nevertheless frequently finds an 
individual harmony’s text has its own unique sequence at the “micro-” 
level.” In some cases—such as the Persian Harmony—this resequenc- 
ing is so extreme that one must presume that one is dealing with a new 
harmony—but a new harmony whose text nevertheless contains Dia- 
tessaronic textual variants.® 

What is being illustrated here is the fact that each witness has its 
own unique transmission-history. For this reason, one can never be 
sure how reliably any particular harmony is reflecting the text of the 
Diatessaron of Tatian, for each tradition was translated at a different 
time and place, and from a different Vorlage. Nevertheless, in the con- 
junction of these witnesses, researchers feel we can catch glimpses of 
the second-century Diatessaron. These glimpses may be the result of 
conjunctions | in the sequence of harmonization, or agreement in de- 
viating (from one’s collation base) variant readings. Obviously, this is 
a very complex field of research, requiring not only familiarity with as 
many of the languages as possible, but also a knowledge of each wit- 
nesses’ own transmission-history, and a finely-honed nose for ferreting 
out textual minutia. 

The third and last category of sources for reconstructing the text of 
the Diatessaron consists of works that seem to have been influenced 
by the Diatessaron. An example would be the two manuscripts of the 
Vetus Syra, Codex Sinaiticus (Syr?") and Codex Curetonianus (Syr“). 
Although neither manuscript is a gospel harmony, nevertheless here 
and there they offer readings distinctive of the Diatessaron (as found in, 
say, the Arabic Harmonies or the Latin Harmonies). Another example 
would be the ninth-century Old Saxon poem, Heliand, which seems to 


7 This is a rule that can be applied generally—save for one important exception, 
namely, for the related manuscripts of a distinctive textual “family. For example, the 
Arabic family of manuscripts consists of two rather closely related groups of manu- 
scripts; certain of the Latin manuscripts are also closely related; and even when jump- 
ing the language barrier, “family” memberships can often be established (for example, 
the lone Old High German manuscript is clearly translated from the main Latin family, 
represented by Latin Codex Fuldensis [Vulgate siglum “F”]). 

8 We presume this came about because the text/s] out of which our new Persian 
Harmony was created, were full of “Diatessaronic variants” (also sometimes referred to 
in the literature as “Tatianisms”). These passed into the new harmony, even though its 
sequence is not, generally speaking, “Diatessaronic.” 
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be based on the same sequence of harmonization as found in the Latin 
harmony known as Codex Fuldensis (MS F). 

The field of Diatessaronic studies has a long and storied history that 
I have described elsewhere.? Here, however, permit me to offer one 
example of how a researcher might approach these Diatessaronic wit- 
nesses, and identify a “Diatessaronic” reading. 


In the Crucifixion narrative, at Luke 23:48, our standard text of Luke 
reads: 
kai návteç oi ovunrapayevóuevor ÖxAoı eri tiv 9eopíav taty, 9eopr|- 
OAVTEG TA yevóueva, TUNTOVTES rà OTNIN ónéotpeqov. 


And all the multitudes who assembled to see the sight, when they saw 
what had taken place, returned home beating their breasts. (RSV) 


There is no direct speech, and we are not informed what these “multi- 
tudes" say. 

If one reads Ephrem Syrus’ Commentary, however, one finds at 
XX.28 (in the Armenian version; the Syriac is lacking) the following: 


When their eyes had been darkened, their mind became a little enlight- 
ened, ^Woe, woe to us, this was the Son of God! ... Behold the judgements 
concerning the destruction of Jerusalem have come and are here?'? 


This prompts one to wonder: What did the Diatessaron read here? If 
one turns to other potential witnesses to the Diatessaron, one begins 
to notice a pattern. A very similar interpolation is found at Luke 23:48 
in both the Sinaitic (Syr?") and Curetonian (Syr!) manuscripts of the 
Vetus Syra: 


And all they that happened to be there and saw that which came to pass 
were beating on their breasts and saying: “Woe to us! What hath befallen 
us? Woe to us from our sins!" 


And in the Fourteenth Demonstration of Aphrahat, we read: 


“Woe to us! What has befallen us, who have left the Law and the ones 
from us who glory in iniquity?” 


Finally, also in the East, the Doctrina Addai reports: 


? See supra, n. 1. 

10 From the translation of C. McCarthy, Saint Ephrems Commentary on Tatians Dia- 
tessaron, JSS.S 2 (Oxford: OUP, 1993), p. 308. 

" Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, ed. F. C. Burkitt, Vol 1, text (Cambridge: CUP, 1904), 
p. 413. 

2 Demonstrationes, ed. I. Parisot, PS 1 (Parisiis: Firmin-Didot, 1894), col. 640. 
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For, behold, except they who crucified Him knew that He was the Son 
of God, they would not have proclaimed the desolation of their city, also 
they would not have brought down woes upon themselves." 


While we have no direct quotation here, it is clear that the Doctrina 
Addai knows a text in which the Jews brought down “woes” upon 
themselves, and spoke of the “desolation” of Jerusalem. 


Now, all of these texts are from the East, and all of them have had con- 
tact with the Diatessaron, in one manner or another. But might | this 
reading simply be a “local text,’ a distinctive reading current in the 
East, but unrelated to the Diatessaron? 


There is only one way to answer this question, and that is to search in 
the West for this same reading, among texts which we have reason to be- 
lieve may have come into contact with the Diatessaronic tradition. And 
here, we notice a surprising thing: if we examine Vetus Latina manu- 
script g' (ninth cent.), we find the following interpolation at Luke 23:48: 


... percutientes pectora sua reuertebantur dicentes, uae uobis quae fac- 
ta sunt hodiae propter peccata nostra, adpropinquauit enim desolatio 
hierusalem.“ 


... beating their breasts turning back saying, “Woe to us who have today, 
on account of our sins, hastened the desolation of Jerusalem” 


To the best of my knowledge, no other sources (other than one, which 
will be discussed below) give this reading. 


Can we say that this variant is Diatessaronic? Well, let us measure it 
against three criteria I developed to gauge just such issues. 

The first criterion demands that the identical reading be found in 
both Eastern and Western Diatessaronic witnesses. This criterion seems 
to be satisfied. In the East, Ephrem is penning his commentary on the 
text of the Diatessaron; the Vetus Syra manuscripts (Syr? *"") are known 
to have been influenced by the Diatessaron’s text; Aphrahat is known to 
cite the NT in the form of the Diatessaron; the Doctrina Addai mentions 
the Diatessaron as being read in Syrian churches. In the West, the Ve- 


5 The Doctrine of Addai, the Apostle ..., ed. G. Phillips (London: Teubner, 1876), p. 27. 

14 Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi, edd. I. Wordsworth and H. I. 
White, Pars I (Oxonii: Clarendon, 1889-1898), p. 474, in the apparatus. 

5 The criteria, the logic behind them, and their application, are all discussed in my 
Tatians Diatessaron, pp. 373-425, esp. 373-8. 
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tus Latina manuscripts are known to transmit Diatessaronic readings; 
MS g' has several such agreements. So we have bilateral support for the 
reading. This means that it cannot be considered a “local text.” 

The second criterion is that the reading should not be found in any 
non-Diatessaronic sources, from which our Diatessaronic witnesses 
might have obtained it. The purpose of this criterion is to preclude 
the possibility that a reading that is widespread in non-Diatessaronic 
sources, but which also appears in Diatessaronic witnesses, | be classi- 
fied as Diatessaronic. An example will make the problem clear. If a vari- 
ant were present in Augustine, some Greek gospel manuscripts from 
the seventh to tenth centuries, and in a few Vulgate manuscripts—and 
it also showed up in two Western Diatessaronic witnesses and two 
Eastern Diatessaronic witnesses, we would be faced with a dilemma. 
The reading might be “Diatessaronic,” but it might also have originat- 
ed with, say, Augustine, and spread from him to all the other sources. 
Since there is no way to distinguish between the two possibilities, we 
must simply reserve judgement: the reading is a non liquet. 

In the case of this reading, we do have one “outlier”: the same variant 
appears in the apocryphal Gospel of Peter. In chap. 7, we read: 

Tote oi Tovdaiot kai oi npeoßütepo: kai oi iepeig yvóvrec olov kakóv 
éavtoic Enoinoav ijp&avro Könteodaı Kai A€yetv: oda taŭg ápapríatc 
fuv: Myyıoev rj Kpiots Kai TO réAoc TepovoaAru. 

Then the Jews and the elders and the priests, perceiving what great evil 


they had done to themselves, began to lament and to say: “Woe on our 
sins; judgement has arrived and with it the end of Jerusalem." 


This is clearly the same reading, and the Gospel of Peter is usually dat- 
ed to the second-half of the second century—in other words, roughly 
the same period as the Diatessaron. Might each of our “Diatessaron- 
ic” witnesses have obtained the reading from Peter, and not from the 
Diatessaron? 

Upon examination, it seems unlikely. Only the sources listed above 
offer this reading: Ephrem’s Commentary, the two manuscripts of the 
Vetus Syra, Aphrahat, the Doctrina Addai, and the lone Vetus Latina 
manuscript, g'. All of these are rather closely linked to the Diatessaronic 
tradition. If they had each, individually, drawn the tradition from Peter, 
then one must ask why no non-Diatessaronic documents also drew the 
tradition from Peter? No Greek gospel manuscripts | offer the variant; 


16 The Apocryphal New Testament, ed. J. K. Elliott (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 
p. 156. 
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none ofthe Greek Fathers offer it. Therefore, it seems unlikely that Peter 
is the source of the reading in all our Diatessaronic sources. Wheth- 
er Peter and the Diatessaron are dependent on some earlier, common 
source, we cannot say." But the odds are strongly against Peter being 
the genesis of this variant in our Diatessaronic witnesses. 

Our third criterion requires that all of the sources with the read- 
ing either be gospel harmonies or sources influence by the Diatessa- 
ron. Here, the only outlier is, once again, Peter. All of the other sources 
(Ephrem, the Vetus Syra, Aphrahat, Addai, and the Vetus Latina) are 
either commentaries on a gospel harmony, or a text influenced by the 
harmonized gospel tradition. 

We conclude, then, that the best explanation for this variant read- 
ing is to presume that something like it—a direct quotation from the 
mouths of the “multitudes” (dyAou), a reference to “woes,” and a ref- 
erence to the “desolation of Jerusalem’—stood in the Diatessaron. 
The Diatessaron is the lone, known common denominator among the 
sources with the reading—save for the Gospel of Peter. 

If we were to turn the argument around, and play “devil's advocate,” 
and argue that the reading originated in the Gospel of Peter, then we 
are met with two insurmountable obstacles. First, one would have to 
explain why no other sources—especially Greek sources—borrowed 
this passage from Peter. And, second, one would have to explain why 
only sources connected with the Diatessaron interpolated it—especially 
sources prominent in Syria. It is clear that neither obstacle can be sur- 
mounted; Diatessaronic status is the best explanation for the pattern of 
dissemination of the reading. 


Having demonstrated how one might set about reconstructing the 
Diatessaron’s text, and how one might identify Diatessaronic readings 
among the witnesses, let us now turn to the last of our context-setting 
sections, and review the second-century context. 


C. The Second-Century Context 


In my opinion, no period in the development of the New Testament 
was as important as the second century. During this period the last of 
the New Testament books was written, and their | circulation began. It 
was also a period of enormous instability of every sort. Consider the 


7 This would seem to be a strong possibility, since the Diatessaron and the Gospel of 
Peter do not seem to have any direct relationship with each other. 
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following: The first broad persecution of Christianity—the Domitian 
persecution—ushered in the century, and it was ushered out by the per- 
secution of Septimius Severus, which caused Clement of Alexandria to 
flee, and in which Leonidas, the father of Origen, was killed. Gnosti- 
cism rose to its zenith in the middle of the second century, championed 
by luminaries such as Marcion, Valentinus, and Bardaisan. Various 
ethnic or “cultural” expressions of Christianity flourished, an example 
being Judaic Christianity, in all its various forms (Ebionite, Nazoraean, 
Elkesaite, etc.). Greek and Latin Christianity are other examples of “lo- 
cal” Christianities—with Latin Christianity bifurcated from the start 
between North African and Italic Christianities. Additionally, Chris- 
tian praxis was in turmoil. The communal, communistic lifestyle of the 
primitive Jerusalem community was vanishing as Christianity “repack- 
aged” itself to function in the Gentile world. Apocalyptic expectations 
faded and Christians “dug in" for the “long haul? Encratism, with its 
ascetic lifestyle, ran into opposition from figures such as Clement of 
Alexandria, who defended marriage and “wine-bibbing. Each of these 
practical controversies had a “reflexive” relationship with theology, 
where debate swirled over who or what Jesus had been—a man, a lesser 
“power in heaven" (such as an angel, or a vice-gerent), or a divinity. Not 
only was there no canon of the New Testament; we do not even have a 
clear idea of what any of the New Testament books looked like in the 
second century. 

Our oldest scrap of a manuscript of any part of the New Testament is 
Pp”, which contains about 32 words or parts of words from two sections 
(recto and verso) of the Gospel of John. It is dated to about 125.? After 
that we have nothing until we reach “about 200,’ according to the Insti- 
tute für neutestamentliche Textforschung in Münster. From “um 200" 
we have 1***, 3*5, and P”. Only here, then, at about 200 CE, do we find 
the first manuscript evidence for substantial, continuous-text portions 
of our New Testament books in recognizable form. 

A critic might ask, however, "Can we not presume that these manu- 
scripts from about 200 reflect the same text as written by the author of 
the work in the latter half of the first century?" This is, after all, the tacit 
assumption upon which our critical editions of the | New Testament is 
based; it is, in fact, the assumption upon which the entire theological 
enterprise is based. How can one do "theology" or write a commen- 
tary, if one is not dealing with the actual words of Jesus—or at least 


18 So Aland & Aland, Der Text des NT (1982), p. 109, agreeing with the editor, Rob- 
erts (1935). 
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the words of the author of the “Gospel of Matthew,’ or of Paul? Almost 
without giving it a thought, even the best of scholars tacitly assume that 
what they are dealing with in our critical editions of the New Testament 
are first-century texts. 

There are, however, two stumbling-blocks to such easy assumptions. 
First, there are the facts of the matter. When one examines the oldest 
writings of the church fathers, one finds that whatever they are quoting, 
it bears little resemblance to the text of our present New Testament.'? 
Permit me two examples. 

First, consider Justin Martyrs quotations from the New Testament. 
They are often pastiches, harmonizations created from all three synop- 
tic gospels, and they often have distinctive variant readings. Arthur J. 
Bellinzoni examined The Sayings of Jesus in the Writings of Justin Mar- 
tyr in his 1967 dissertation.?° He noted three things: 

(1) Justins text contained many distinctive harmonizations and also 
many distinctive variant readings. An example of a harmonization 
would be Justins combination (at I Apol. 16.11 [cp. also Dial. 76.5]) of 
Matt 7:22f. with Luke 13:26£?'; an example of a distinctive variant read- 
ing would be his report (Dial. 88.3) that ^a fire was kindled in the Jor- 
dan” when Jesus was baptized.? 

(2) Both the distinctive harmonizations and the distinctive variant 
readings could often be paralleled in other ancient Christian literature, 
often from the second century. In the two examples just given above, the 
same harmonization (Matt 7:22f. + Luke 13:26f. [Justin, I Apol. 16.11]) can 
be paralleled in II Clem. 4:5, as well as in Origen (three times) and Pam- 
philius?5; and the distinctive variant of the “fire” in the Jordan can be | 
paralleled in the “Gospel of the Ebionites,” as quoted by Epiphanius, in the 
Diatessaron, and even in two Vetus Latina manuscripts (MSS a and g').*4 


? See my chapter “The Genesis of the Gospels,” in New Testament Textual Criticism 
and Exegesis, ed. A. Denaux, BEThL 161 (Louvain: Peeters, 2002), pp. 41-73 (chapter 24 
above), for a fuller exploration of the ideas and evidence in the following paragraphs. 

20 SuppNovT 17 (Brill, 1967). 

? Cp. Bellinzoni, pp. 22-25. Another example of a harmonization in Justin is at Dial. 
125.4 (and 103.6) where he harmonizes Matt 4:10 with Luke 4:8 (see Bellinzoni, pp. 38-39). 

2 Another well-known variant in Dial. 88.3 is the additional phrase that voice from 
heaven utters: “this day I have begotten you.” This variant can be paralleled in other 
second-century sources, such as Clement of Alexandria, Paed. 1.6.25, and the “Hebrew 
Gospel” used by the Ebionites, as quoted by Epiphanius, Pan. 30.13.7. 

3 See Bellinzoni, pp. 22-25. 

^4 The evidence can be found in W. L. Petersen, The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus 
as Sources of Romanos the Melodist, CSCO 475 [Subsidia 74] (Louvain: Peeters, 1985), 
pp. 76-80. 
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(3) Because of the frequency of harmonization, Bellinzoni concluded 
that Justin must have been using some sort of a harmony, either of his 
own construction, or one which antedated him. 

The case of Justin is not a singularity; consider the writings of Clem- 
ent of Alexandria. Michael Mees conducted a detailed examination of 
them in his 1970 dissertation, Die Zitate aus dem Neuen Testament bei 
Clemens von Alexandrien.5 Here too, "strange" things are going on. 
Not only does Clement cite as "gospel" passages which are no longer in 
the New Testament,” but Mees discovered in Clement the same phe- 
nomena Bellinzoni found in Justin. Clement often cited passages in a 
harmonized form, often with variant readings—both of which could be 
paralleled in other second-century Christian texts. Especially notable is 
the lengthy quotation from Mark 10:17-31, in Quis dives salvetur 4-5.1. 
Clement explicitly states that what he has quoted is from the Gospel of 
Mark (Q.d.s. 5.1); but the quotation he reproduces is not from our Mark, 
for, in addition to variant readings, it incorporates sections from the 
Matthean and Lucan parallels! 

Let me be clear: I am not “cherry-picking” my examples, for the same 
phenomena can be found elsewhere in the second century: in II Clem- 
ent, for example, or in Egerton Papyrus no. 2 (the "Unknown Gospels”), 
or even in Irenaeus." 

Let us now return to the objection of our critic, who argued that the 
gospel tradition preserved in our third-century and later manuscripts 
accurately reflects the first-century gospel text. What explanation does 
our critic offer for Justins (and Clements, and II Clements, etc.) curious 
readings? Well, as has often been done, it is suggested that Justin was 
quoting from memory, and his memory was poor. In the case of Clem- 
ent, well, the poor chap was a teacher, and he was taking liberties with 
the text—adapting it to his audience. And II Clement and Irenaeus were 
just “paraphrasing” their sources, not "quoting" them accurately. 


235 Quaderni di "Vetera Christianorum" 2 (Bari: Istituto di Letteratura Cristiana An- 
tica/Univ. di Bari, 1970). 

26 E.g., the interpolation of “the Father in the heavens" (apud Matt. 19:17 parr.) at 
Paed. 1.72.2; see also Strom. V.10, where Clement cites a passage from a “gospel” which 
is completely unknown to us (“.. the Lord announced in a gospel, ‘My mystery is to 
me, and to the sons of my house”). As is well known, Clement also cites (without at- 
tribution) passages which we today recognize as being from the Gospel of Thomas (e.g., 
Strom. 11.9.45 [= GTh 2]; IIL.o1ff. [= GTh 37, 106, 22]); he also cites—by name—from 
the “Hebrew gospel" (Strom. 11.9.45; today we recognize this logion as GTh 2), and the 
"Gospel of the Egyptians” (Strom. 111.63). 

77 For example, Irenaeus (Adv. haer. IV.6.1) asserts that Matt 11:27 (= Luke 10:22) 
is also in “Mark”; but it is not—at least according to the copies of Mark extant today. 
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I would suggest that such arguments simply do not hold water. Such 
arguments are not only contrary to the evidence, they deliberately ig- 
nore the evidence. 

The fact that the same variant or the same harmonization occurs in 
multiple second-century witnesses suggests—even on the face of it— 
that Justins memory was not defective, that Clement of Alexandria was 
not adapting his text to his audience, and that IJ Clement and Irenaeus 
were not “paraphrasing.” 

This is the first piece of evidence against the oft-heard claim that 
what we have in our third-century and later manuscripts of the New 
Testament accurately represents what was written in the first century. 

(And before moving on, let me make the following observation on 
our critics’ argument: if Justin, Clement of Alexandria, II Clement, Ire- 
naeus, the author of Egerton Papyrus no. 2, etc., were all beset with 
defective memories, or were continuously “adapting” the Biblical text 
to their audiences, or were constantly “paraphrasing” the text, then 
what does that say about their respect for the text, and their attitude 
towards it? If they can approach the text so cavalierly, and can so casu- 
ally create out of thin air new “sayings” of Jesus, or events in his life, 
then how much importance will they attach to the accurate preserva- 
tion and transmission of the texts they received? The answer is obvious: 
not much. Our critic has not thought through his position to its logi- 
cal conclusion carefully enough, for the conclusion is disastrous—in an 
unexpected way—for the case he wishes to build.) 

The second piece of evidence is simply common sense, and it was put 
very well by Helmut Koester in a chapter titled “The Text of the Synop- 
tic Gospels in the Second Century.’ He writes: 


... from the very beginning [the Gospels] were not archive materials but 
used texts. This is the worst thing that could happen to any textual tra- 
dition. A text, not protected by canonical | status, but used in liturgy, 
apologetics, polemics, homiletics, and instruction of catechumens is 
most likely to be copied frequently and is thus subject to frequent modi- 
fications and alterations.”® 


In short, in the second century there was no control over what was 
happening to the texts that would later be canonized and become the 
New Testament. Consider for a moment that if—as I and many others 
maintain—earliest Christianity were another Jewish apocalyptic sect of 


28 H. Koester, “The Text of the Synoptic Gospels in the Second Century,’ in Gospel 
Traditions in the Second Century. Origins, Recensions, Text, and Transmission, ed. W. L. 
Petersen, CJA 3 (Notre Dame, ın, USA: University of Notre Dame Press, 1989), p. 20. 
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the first century, then there would have been no emphasis on writing 
things down or “fixing” written documents in a definitive form for pos- 
terity—for there was not going to be any posterity. As St. Paul said: “Lo! I 
tell you a mystery. We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trumpet. For the trumpet 
will sound, and the dead will be raised imperishable, and we [the ones 
remaining living?] shall be changed” (I Cor. 15:51-52). Preserve texts? 
Why? For what purpose? 


This is the second-century world into which we will now delve. The first 
matter we will examine is: What does the text of the Diatessaron reveal 
about the concept of “canonicity” near the time of its composition? And 
the second matter we will examine is: What does the reception of the 
Diatessaron can tell us about the interplay between texts and “author- 
ity” in the three centuries after its composition? 


I. The Concept of “Canonicity” as Reflected in the Text of the Diatessaron 


One of the most commonly-heard claims about the Diatessaron is 
that it is early evidence (perhaps, indeed, the earliest evidence) for the 
“four- gospel canon.” Consider the following remarks: 


Now what gospels did [Tatian] use? ... He called it the Through Four, 
which is a name taken directly from the four Gospels. The Greek name 
is Diatessaron. But what four Gospels did he use? Our four Gospels. The 
four Gospels of the Church.3° 

—C. R. Gregory 


[The Diatessaron’s] publication in the 2"4 cent. is a notable witness to the 
authority already enjoyed by the Four Gospels. 
— Oxford Dict. of the Christian Church, s.v. “Diatessaron”! 


And, indeed, at first glance this seems to be true. The Diatessaron is a 
gospel harmony, and the most obvious texts used to create the harmony 
are our four canonical gospels: Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 

It should be noted that it does not seem that Tatian created his Dia- 
tessaron de novo, for Tatian’s teacher in Rome, Justin Martyr, seems— 
as we noted earlier—to have used a gospel harmony.” Justins harmo- 


» From I Thess. 4:15, where the same subject is under discussion. 

3° Canon and Text of the New Testament (New York: Scribner’s, 1907), p. 124. 

3 Third edition (1997), p. 477. 

32 ‘This has been the conclusion of many scholars: see J. C. Zahn, “Ist Ammon or- 
der Tatian Verfasser der ins Lateinische, Altfrankische und Arabische übersetzten 
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ny, however, seems only to have included the Synoptic gospels: John 
was excluded. I have argued elsewhere that, in all likelihood, Tatian 
almost certainly used Justin’s harmony of the Synoptics as his “core,” 
and then inserted Johannine material into this preexisting Synoptic 
harmony.^^ The introduction of this Johannine material—along with 
Tatians own literary and historical judgments— necessitated a thor- 
ough revision of the sequence of Justins harmony. The result was the 
Diatessaron. 

So our first observation is that—although he must have known and 
had at his disposal the four canonical gospels in separate form— Tatian's 
Diatessaron was not directly derived from them; rather, its textual and 
intellectual antecedent was Justins harmony—that is, a non-canonical 
(or: extra-canonical) document. 

Our second observation is a corollary of this: Tatian felt free to revise 
thoroughly Justins harmony and, in the process of creating the Diates- 
saron, to “cut up" the separate gospels, and insert their material —some- 
times in new contexts—into his new harmony.’ 


Let us now focus on the Diatessaron itself, and see what it can tell us 
about the textual state of these gospels in the latter half of the second 
century. 

On close examination, one notices several rather curious things 
about the Diatessaron—as best we are able to reconstruct its text. First, 
it contains several readings that are known to us only from non-canon- 
ical or extra-canonical sources; we will present three examples of such 
readings below, in section A. Second, the Diatessaron contains many 
very unique, very unusual variant readings; a single example will be 
presented below, in section B. 


Evangelien-Harmonie? und was hat Tatian bei seinem bekannten Diatessaron oder 
Diapente vor sich gehabt und zum Grunde gelegt?” in ASEST, edd. C. A. G. Keil 
& H. G. Tzschirner, Band IL, Theil I (Leipzig 1814), pp. 206-7; J. R. Harris, The Dia- 
tessaron of Tatian (Cambridge 1890), p. 54; E. Lippelt, Quae fuerint Justini Martyris 
AIIOMNHMONEYMATA quaeque ratione cum forma evangeliorum Syro-Latina co- 
haeserint (Halle 1901), pp. 35-36; W. L. Petersen, "Textual Evidence of Tatian's Depend- 
ence upon Justins AIIOMNHMONEYMATA;' NTS 36 (1990), pp. 512-34 (chapter 11 
above). 

3 Perhaps because of the dubious status of John among the Alogoi? 

34 See my Tatians Diatessaron, pp. 27-29 and 346-8. 

5 It is noteworthy that this is precisely what we find happening in two other second- 
century documents: II Clement, and Egerton Papyrus no. 2 (the “unknown gospel" 
[edd. Bell & Skeat (1935)]). 
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A. Diatessaronic Readings Also Found in Extra-Canonical Texts 


Two extra-canonical readings have already been mentioned, namely, 
(1) the “fire” shining in the Jordan River when Jesus was baptized. As 
pointed out earlier, this variant is found in the “Hebrew gospel” used by 
the Ebionites, and quoted by Epiphanius. 

We also discussed the variant at (2) Luke 23:48, when, at the death of 
Jesus, the Jews were “stumbling about in the darkness.” The Diatessaron 
adds a dramatic touch, informing us what they were saying: “Woe to 
us! What has befallen us! Woe to us because of our sins!” This interpo- 
lation is found in Ephrem’s Commentary, in the Vetus Syra, in Aphra- 
hat’s Demonstrations, in the Doctrina Addai, and in the West in | Vetus 
Latina MS g. The reading is also found in the extra-canonical Gospel 
of Peter, which is usually dated to about 150 cE.3° The variant is absent 
from the Greek gospel manuscript tradition. 

A final example (3) is the substitution of Satwoviov dowpatov/ 
gpavraoya for rveüna at Luke 24:39: Jesus says, ^... they supposed that 
they saw a bodiless demon" instead of the canonical “... they supposed 
that they saw a spirit? This reading occurs in four Diatessaronic wit- 
nesses, as well as Ignatius, Tertullian, Origen, Titus of Bostra—and Je- 
rome (in Is. 18.pro.), who tells us it was the reading of the "Hebrew 
gospel" read by the Nazoraeans. 


B. Singular Diatessaronic Readings, Unparalleled Elsewhere 


One of the most striking examples of a reading unparalleled elsewhere 
is in the Diatessaron's version of (4) the "Rejection at Nazareth" episode 
(Luke 4:29-30). The story is uniquely Lucan. According to it, the citizens 
of Nazareth drag Jesus off to the precipice of a hill, from which they in- 
tend to throw him to his death. Somehow, according to the text in our 
present canonical gospels (Luke 4:30), Jesus mysteriously "passes through 
the midst" ofthe hostile mob, and escapes; without further explanation, 
the text continues: “And he went down to Capernaum .." (Luke 4:31). 

In the Diatessaron, however, we find a remarkable reading. Accord- 
ing to it, Jesus actually is thrown from the precipice ("they cast Him 
down from the height" [so the Diatessaron's text]), "and he flew down 
to Capernaum? This variant is found in three Diatessaronic witnesses: 


36 This reading was first noted by C. Peters, “Nachhall, AcOr 16 (1937), pp. 258-94. 

37 This reading was discovered by Tj. Baarda, “The Flying Jesus, Luke 4:29-30 in the 
Syriac Diatessaron,’ VigChr 40 (1986), pp. 313-41 (also published in his collected Essays 
on the Diatessaron [Kok 1994], pp. 59-85). 
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two in the East (Ephrem Syrus and Aphrahat), and one in the West (Ja- 
cob van Maerlant’s Rijmbijbel [Middle Dutch; 1271 cE]), in addition to 
Augustine (quoting the Manichaean Faustus*). 


The textual evidence is unambiguous and clear: the Diatessaron con- 
tains material from what are now regarded as | “non-canonical” (or 
“extra-canonical”) gospels, as well as many variant readings that are 
unique to the Diatessaron. 'This evidence also raises several questions, 
however. The most pressing one—and the one that is most significant 
to our investigation of "canonicity" —is: From what source did Tatian 
obtain these readings? 

There are at least three ways to account for the readings. Each ex- 
planation, however, entails its own unique set of consequences for the 
concept of "canonicity" in this period. We will now consider each an- 
swer in turn. 


(1) Tatian used a "fifth source" when composing the Diatessaron 


We begin with a very curious historical fact. When bishop Victor of 
Capua penned his "Introduction" to Codex Fuldensis—a Latin manu- 
script, copied at Capua in 564, whose text of the gospels is in a harmo- 
nized form—he wrote that a gospel harmony had come into his hands 
by chance, but without a title or author's name attached. After much 
research, Victor concluded that it must be the Diapente (sic!)—not Dia- 
tessaron—of Tatian.3 

We do not know why Victor wrote diapente instead of Diatessaron. It 
has been suggested that this was the title given in one of the sources he 
consulted in his research. It has also been suggested that "diapente" was 
simply a slip of Victor’s pen—a mistake. But it has also been suggested 
that the name is both apt and correct, for it reflects what our four exam- 
ples above (namely, £s 1-3) have shown us, namely, that, in addition to 
the four canonical gospels, Tatian also employed some other source—a 
"fifth source" —alongside the four gospels. In other words, Tatian would 
have relied not just upon the four separate gospels (now known to us 
from the canon), but also upon an “extra-canonical” document. 

Ihe question then arises as to what this document was: Was it the 


38 The significance of this is that the Manichees seem to have used the Diatessaron. 

39 The text is available in either Codex Fuldensis, ed. E. Ranke (Marburg 1868), pp. 
1-2, or in Tatian. Lateinisch und altdeutsch ..., ed. E. Sievers, BADLD 5 (Paderborn 1872', 
1892? [reprinted 1960]), p. 3. 
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“Hebrew gospel” later quoted by Epiphanius (and Jerome), and used by 
the Ebionites (and Nazoraeans)? 

The most obvious way to account for this “extra-canonical” material 
is to conclude that Tatian used a “fifth source? 

The implications of Tatian’s use of a “fifth course” for the concept of 
“canonicity” in the second century are interesting, for it means that, 
alongside the four gospels that are now called “canonical,” there was at 
| least one other source—presumably a Jewish-Christian gospel—that 
Tatian, at least, put on a par with the four gospels that later became 
known as canonical.* And since the Diatessaron saw wide popularity 
in the early church—at least in the East—we must conclude that Tatian 
was not alone in his high estimate of this “fifth source.” 

(In passing, note that if Tatian’s “fifth source” were Justin’s harmony, 
the state of affairs is not changed, but simply pushed back one step on 
the stemma: instead of Tatian, it would be Justin who used an “extra-ca- 
nonical” source, and judged it of equal authority with the gospels which 
later became canonical.) 


(2) The variant readings were already present in the second-century 
(proto-)canonical gospels known to and used by Tatian 


Anyone who has studied the apparatus criticus in a Greek New Testa- 
ment quickly realizes that the text of the New Testament has seen many 
changes. I am thinking not just of the “major” changes—such as the 
addition of the “Long Ending” (Mark 16:9-20) of the Gospel of Mark, 
or the interpolation of the pericope adulterae (John 7:53-8:11) into the 
Gospel of John; I am also thinking of the myriad of other changes, such 
as the addition of a verse or two here or there (e.g.: the “Bloody Sweat” 
at Luke 22:43-44; the ascension at Luke 24:51b; the logion about work- 
ing on the Sabbath at Luke 6:5 in Codex Bezae [D]; etc.), and even the 
interpolation of only a word or two (e.g.: “on the colt” at Matt 21:7; the 
addition of “often” at Matt 9:14). 

The instability of the earliest New Testament text is also apparent when 
one compares the quotations of the early church fathers and apocryphal 


4 This is the same conclusion to which one is driven by II Clement harmoniza- 
tion (II Clem. 4.2, 5) of parts of texts we today recognize as “our” gospels of Matthew 
and Luke, with part of “the Jewish Gospel” cited in the so-called “Zion Gospel Edition" 
(here, in MS 1424, apud Matt 7:5). See Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, pp. 355-7. This 
conclusion is also supported by the already-cited use of other gospels by Clement of 
Alexandria (see supra, n. 26). 
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works with what our present text of the New Testament now reads; we 
encountered this phenomenon earlier in our explorations—recall Clem- 
ent of Alexandria’s odd quotation from Mark in Quis dives salvetur 4-5? 

Yet another demonstration of the flexible, changeable nature of the 
New Testament text in these earliest decades is apparent when one | 
compares the gospels with each other. It does not matter which theory 
of Synoptic relationships you prefer: whether you are a Griesbachian, 
who regards Matthew as the oldest of the gospels, or a “Four Sourcer,” 
who regards Mark as the oldest of the gospels—the conclusion will al- 
ways be the same. Our gospel writers felt free to excise, insert, and re- 
arrange to their hearts content. The author of the Gospel of John put 
the “Cleansing of the Temple” at the very beginning of his gospel—two 
Passovers before Jesus’ death—even though all of the Synoptics place 
it at the end of Jesus’ life, and link it with the final Passover. The evan- 
gelists can revise the list of who discovered Jesus’ empty tomb, and the 
description of who—and how many of them—spoke to the women in 
the tomb. The “Anointing at Bethany” episode is a stunning example 
of how details are changed by the evangelists: in Mark an anonymous 
“some” complain about the needless waste of the ointment; in Matthew 
it is “the disciples” who complain; in Luke it is his host, Simon “the 
Pharisee” who complains; but in John it is Judas, “who was a thief? who 
complains. The venue changes from the house of “Simon the Leper” (so 
Mark and Matthew), to the house of “Simon the Pharisee” (so Luke), to 
the house of “Lazarus” (so John). 

This indisputable, free revision of the text of Mark by Matthew and 
Luke (if one is a “Four Sourcer”), or of Matthew by Luke and Mark (if 
one is a Griesbachian) shows us that later writers felt free to revise and 
make major changes, almost at will. From this indisputable observation, 
a corollary follows: these texts cannot have been regarded as “sacred,” 
or as “fixed,” or as “historically accurate” descriptions—in the same way 
we think of a text as “sacred,” “fixed, or "historically accurate" —for if 
they were, then their form would have been sacrosanct—but it was not. 

Given this, what can we deduce from our examples? Note that the 
"fire" in the River Jordan is not only found in Justin, numerous fathers 
and other sources—including Diatessaronic witnesses; it is also found 
in two Vetus Latina manuscripts: MSS a and g'. 

In another instance, the reading “Woe to us! What has befallen us! 
Woe to us because of our sins!” is found in Vetus Latina MS g. 

Finally, the reading “bodiless demon" is found in both languages of 
Codex Bezae (Greek MS D, and Vetus Latina MS d). 
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In each case, these “deviating” readings are found in “standard” Lat- 
in manuscripts of the gospels; we are not talking about passages in a 
Patristic or apocryphal text. Therefore, the well-known qualifications 
which pertain to Patristic quotations or allusions in apocryphal texts" 
do not apply to these variants in these gospel manuscripts. 


The presence of these readings—which we, today, regard as “extra- 
canonical" —so consistently in so many manuscripts of the ostensibly 
"canonical" gospels forces one to ask: Might these readings—which we 
today regard as "variants" and "extra-canonical" —once have been part 
of the “standard,” “normal” text of Matthew or Mark or Luke? In other 
words: Instead of relying on a "fifth source" for these variants, might 
Tatian have found them in the "normal" manuscripts of Matthew and 
Mark and Luke known to him in the middle- to late-second century? 
If so, then it would mean that Tatian did not use a "fifth source"; but 
it would also mean that the text of the gospels we now know under 
the names of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John was, in the middle of the 
second century, rather different from the text we now have in our criti- 
cal editions. And the significance of that for the concept of canonicity, 
and for the history of the textual transmission of the New Testament, is 
absolutely devastating. 


(3) Tatian created the readings himself 


This explanation suggests itself in the case of the "flying Jesus" (example 
#4). Unlike some of the other variants (the “fire” in | the Jordan, for 
example), which were already known to Justin—and, therefore, cannot 


^ The problems and difficulties associated with Patristic and apocryphal texts are 
well known: Is the passage a real citation, or only an allusion or paraphrase? Has the 
Patristic or apocryphal text been corrupted in the course of its transmission? Unless the 
text is introduced with a citation formula, where, precisely, does one delimit it from the 
surrounding text? Etc. 

# One must also acknowledge the possibility that these “extra-canonical” variants 
came to Tatian from Justin’s harmony. But if so, then the same options (and the same 
consequences) apply to Justins harmony: (1) Justin obtained these "extra-canonical" 
readings from a non-canonical gospels, such as the "Hebrew gospel" used by the Ebion- 
ites, or (2) these “extra-canonical” readings were, in Justin's time, part of the “standard” 
gospel text, and when he created his harmony, he took them over from the “normal” 
copies of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, circulating in his time and place. (A third, ad- 
ditional option is open for Justin: he may have invented these readings himself. [This 
option is not available to Tatian for some readings, for the variant is already found in 
Justin —meaning that Tatian cannot be responsible for the creation of the variant.]) 
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be attributed to Tatian—the “flying Jesus” is known only through the 
Diatessaron. 

Here we face a trilemma. We cannot absolutely exclude the possibil- 
ity that Tatian obtained this reading from some as-yet unknown “fifth 
source.’ Such a source could either be written (like the “Gospel of the 
Ebionites”) or oral. It is also possible that Tatian found this variant in 
some as-yet undiscovered manuscript of a (proto-)canonical gospel, cir- 
culating in the second-century. An analogy would be the “light” in the 
Jordan River at Jesus’ baptism, present in our earliest Vetus Latina manu- 
script (MS a; fourth cent.). But we must also acknowledge that Tatian 
may have invented the “flying Jesus” himself, and inserted it into the text 
of his harmony. And, indeed, the lack of any non-Diatessaronic parallels 
for this tradition suggest that this variant might stem from Tatian's hand.*4 

Once again, however, the consequences of assuming that the “flying 
Jesus” springs from Tatian’s own hand has significant and disquieting 
consequences for the concept of “canonicity. It would mean that Ta- 
tian felt free—like the evangelists themselves**—to “tart-up” his sourc- 
es with his own asides, and that his Christian audience in the second 
through fourth centuries did not find this objectionable. 


Regardless of which of these three solutions one chooses to embrace for a 
particular variant, our study leaves us with three overarching conclusions. 

First, contrary to the easy claims that the Diatessaron is evidence of 
the four-gospel canon by the late second century, our investigation has 
shown that the matter is considerably more complex. On the one hand, 
if one wishes to claim that our four canonical gospels are, apparently, 
the primary sources used by Tatian when he composed his | Diatessa- 
ron, then one is also compelled to acknowledge that the form of these 
gospels in the middle of the second century differed considerably from 
the form they would have in the middle of the fourth century—the date 


^ For example, since we do not know if the “Hebrew gospel" used by the Ebionites 
and quoted by Epiphanius contained the “flying Jesus,” we cannot say whether or not it 
was the source for this tradition. 

^ Generally speaking, there seem to be few variants in the Diatessaron that come 
from Tatian’s hand. It is, of course, very difficult to create reliable criteria for attributing 
a variant to Tatian. One possible criterion, however, is whether a variant is sympathetic 
to Tatian’s Encratism. There are a very few such variants in the Diatessaron (for a list, 
see my Tatians Diatessaron, pp. 79-82). The most likely variant, directly attributable to 
Tatian, is at Luke 2:36, where Anna does not “live with her husband seven years from 
her virginity,’ but rather lives “with her husband seven years in her virginity” 

^^ See supra, p. 506. 
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of our great uncial manuscripts, Codices Sinaiticus (N) and Vaticanus 
(B). On the other hand, if one wishes to claim that the “extra-canonical” 
readings came from some “extra-canonical” gospel, then the Diatessa- 
ron cannot be used as evidence for an established four-gospel canon 
in the middle of the second century, for Tatian would have used five 
sources. The Diatessaron would be evidence for a “five-gospel canon” 
(at least) in this period. 

Second, it is clear that what we today call “extra-canonical” gospel 
traditions were, in the time of Tatian, often placed on an equal footing 
with what we today call “canonical” material. This conclusion forces it- 
self upon us regardless of the manner we adopt for solving the puzzle of 
how these “extra-canonical” traditions got into the Diatessaron. If one 
presumes that they were part of the (proto-)“canonical” gospels at Ta- 
tians time, then their status is clear by their inclusion in those texts “ca- 
nonical” texts; on the other hand, if we presume that they were part of a 
“fifth,” extra-canonical source used by Tatian, then the fact the Eastern 
churches so enthusiastically embraced a document that contained ma- 
terial from this “fifth” gospel (Ebionites? Hebrews?) is de facto evidence 
of the esteem accorded this “fifth source.” 

Third and finally, we must recognize that Tatian, in weaving one con- 
tinuous account out of however many sources he may have used—four, 
five, or more earlier collections of material—was merely imitating what 
all of his predecessor had done: he was harmonizing earlier material. 
And just as Luke implicitly disparaged the disorderly accounts of earlier 
evangelists (Luke 1:3), presumably with the intent of insuring his gospel 
precedence among the other gospels, so also Tatian, in his act of creat- 
ing the Diatessaron, was implicitly disparaging earlier “gospels,” and, 
like all these earlier “harmonists” (Mark, Matthew, Luke, John, Justin, 
etc.), intended that his gospel, the “Euangelion da-Mehallete;' would be 
accepted as the one, definitive description of Jesus’ life.4° 


II. The Exercise of Church Authority and the Reception of the Diatessaron 


Let us now turn to the second theme raised in my title, namely, the is- 
sue of church authority. I propose to do this by examining the history 
of the reception of the Diatessaron in early Christianity. 


46 See the chapter by Tj. Baarda, “AIADONIA—ZYM@ONIA: Factors in the Har- 
monization of the Gospels, Especially in the Diatessaron of Tatian, in Gospel Traditions 
in the Second Century, ed. W. L. Petersen, CJA 3 (Notre Dame: Univ. of Notre Dame 
Press, 1989), pp. 133-54, esp. 154. 
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On the one hand, we know that the Diatessaron was an enormous 
success. Fragments ofthe Diatessaron have been found in the middle of 
China, at Turfan, on the Silk Road. One ofthe most ancient translations 
of it, into Latin, rests in the Landesbibliothek at Fulda: Codex Fulden- 
sis. In Switzerland, the Zentralbibliothek in Zürich contains a Middle 
High German harmony dated to the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
descended from the Middle Dutch family of harmonies. And, of course, 
in Sankt Gallen, the Stiftsbibliothek contains one of the oldest monu- 
ments of Old High German literature, namely a bilingual translation of 
the Diatessaron into Latin and Althochdeutsch, known as Codex San- 
gallensis.* It is the Diatessaron’s chronology that provides the outline 
for the Old Saxon Heliand. Ephrem Syrus (+373) wrote a commentary 
on its text. Its readings and harmonizations suffuse the Vetus Latina 
and Vetus Syra traditions of the separated gospels. A Diatessaron ap- 
pears to have been the form in which the gospels were first known in 
Syriac and Armenian. 

More specifically, that ancient work# of the Syrian church, the Doc- 
trina Addai, explicitly informs us that “much people day by day assem- 
bled and came together for the prayer of the service and for [the read- 
ing of] the Old Testament and the New, that [is] of the Diatessaron?’5° 

Further evidence for the popularity of the Diatessaron surfaces in 
the report of bishop Theodoret of Cyrrhus. Bishop from 423 to 457, his 
diocese consisted of about 800 parishes. Theodoret reports that on a 
tour of his diocese, he found “more than 200 copies [of the Diatessaron] 
in reverential use in the churches of our diocese?* In other words, a 
century after the Council of | Nicaea, roughly a quarter of the parishes 
in Theodoret’s diocese were, apparently, using the Diatessaron as their 
"official" gospel. 

But other threads are also discernible in our sources. Recall that the 
old gospel harmony Victor of Capua stumbled on in the middle of the 
sixth century lacked both a title and the name of its compiler. Further- 
more, recall that Victor had to do research to figure out what it was: he 
did not recognize it, and was not familiar with it. 


* MS C.170 (ed. Gerhardt [1970]). 

^5 No. 56; edited by E. Sievers (1892?) and recently by A. Masser (ed.), Die lateinisch- 
althochdeutsche Tatianbilingue Stiftsbibliothek St. Gallen Cod. 56, SAHD 25 (Góttingen 
1994). 

^ It is usually dated to about 400, although some of its traditions are much older. 

5° Ed. G. Phillips (1876) , p. 34 (folio 23a); cp. the trans. of G. Howard (1981), p. 73. 

* Epistle 113 (Migne, PG 83, 1316). 
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It is very curious that the word “Diatessaron” is absent from all Chris- 
tian literature until it first appears in Eusebius’ Historia ecclesiastica, com- 
posed about 300. Although Irenaeus classes Tatian among the heretics, 
and describes his belief system, no mention is made of Tatians literary 
production. And while Clement of Alexandria names one of Tatian’s prose 
works—a treatise titled On Perfection according to the Savior?—the Dia- 
tessaron is, once again, ignored. Even in the East, Ephrem’s Commentary 
mentions neither Tatian nor the Diatessaron: it is simply a “commentary 
on the concordant [or: harmonized] gospel?* Aphrahat often appears to 
quote his gospels in the form of a Diatessaron but, like Ephrem, he names 
neither Tatian nor the Diatessaron. Indeed, even in Syriac, the first men- 
tion of Tatian is in a Syriac translation of Eusebius’ Historia ecclesiastica 
(this is also the first work in Syriac to use the word "Diatessaron"). 

It would seem, then, that despite the fact that the Diatessaron was 
apparently the first gospel text in Syriac and, in the earliest centuries 
of Syrian Christianity, was the “standard” gospel text for the Syrian 
church, the name of Tatian and the title “Diatessaron” were suppressed 
in most areas where the Diatessaron circulated. 

Another curious circumstance is the fact that the Diatessaron saw 
greater currency in the East than in the West. This is not to say that the 
Diatessaron did not circulate in the West, for our evidence clearly shows 
that it did: recall that Victor of Capua stumbled on an older gospel har- 
mony manuscript, presumably in Latin, which he ordered copied in 
546. But it was in the East that the Diatessaron’s text saw (to use Bishop 
Theodoret’s word) “reverential” use in churches, was commented upon 
by luminaries like Ephrem Syrus, and | referred to more than a thou- 
sand years after its composition with respect and wonderment. 

We know what happens to the text of the New Testament in the 
West: the story of Jerome and his Vulgate is well known. So let us turn 
our attention to the East, and trace, as best we can, the fate of the Dia- 
tessaron there. 


52 Strom. IIL12 [81.1]. 

5 See Tj. Baarda, “A Syriac Fragment of Mar Ephrem's Commentary on the Dia- 
tessaron; NTS 8 (1962), p. 294. 

54 The Metropolitan of Nisibis, “Abd Iso‘ bar Berika (11318), speaks of Tatian and the 
Diatessaron with scarcely-concealed awe: “Tatian ... collected the sense of the words of 
the Evangelists with his skill, and understood in his mind the intention of their divine 
books; he collected one wonderful Gospel from the four of them, which his called Dia- 
tessaron, in which with all carefulness he preserved the exact order of those things that 
were spoken and done through the Saviour. He did not add at all something from his 
own to the original state? 
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When Tatian composed his Diatessaron, the church was just becom- 
ing aware of the importance of the text of its foundational documents. 
The wake-up call came from three directions. 

First, competitors had arisen within the church. Marcion had won 
thousands to his side, espousing a single-gospel canon. Other heretics, 
such as Valentinus and Bardaisan were creating Christian literary works 
that were (according to the Fathers) misleading the faithful. Literature 
had been the vehicle each of these heretics used to press his agenda: 
Marcions canon, Valentinus’ Gnostic gospels, and Bardaisans hymns. 
The emerging “great church” slowly took note: literature and the control 
of literature were, apparently, something important. 

Second, there were external pressures as well. Pagan critics such as 
Celsus were ridiculing Christians because of their multiple, contradic- 
tory, and inconsistent accounts of Jesus’ life. If Christianity were to 
claim a monopoly on truth—as it did—then it had better have its “sto- 
ry” down pat, lest secular “detectives” (such as Celsus and, later, Julian 
the Apostate) pick it apart. 

Third, there was reality: the parousia predicted by Jesus and expect- 
ed by the earliest Christians had not occurred. The first generation of 
Christians had died, and the second generation of Christians had died, 
and still Jesus had not returned. While written records—accurately pre- 
served and transmitted—were superfluous in an apocalyptic sect that 
expected the world to end within their lifetimes, that was not the case 
in an increasingly influential, “institutional” church that was beginning 
to “dig in for the long term? It was becoming apparent that information 
about beliefs and practices, as well as the history of the faith, needed to 
be transmitted— |reliably—to the successors of Irenaeus, Theophilus of 
Antioch, and Clement of Alexandria. 

The Alands use the term freischwebend to describe the text of the New 
Testament before the time of Irenaeus; they single out the age of Irenaeus 
as the point when Christians became Textbewusst.5 The realization began 
to dawn on late second-century Christians that "letting a thousand flow- 
ers bloom” (to borrow a phrase from the late Chairman Mao) was not the 
way to establish orthodoxy. Failing to pay attention to the letter ofthe text 
meant that variant readings and interpolations—most with a theological 
purpose5°— were springing up willy-nilly, and establishing themselves as 


5 Aland & Aland, Der Text des Neuen Testaments (1982'; 1989?), p. 64. 
5° When I say “most, I mean most ofthe significant variant readings; there are many 


minor variants (orthography, etc.) which simply reflect different usage or a scribe’s “itch 
to emend? These minor variants are, by-and-large, not theologically significant—al- 
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“normative” readings. Most frightening of all, the toleration of numerous 
gospels meant that there was no clear, more-or-less unified picture of 
whom Jesus was, or what his message had been. Apocryphal documents, 
such as the Gospel of the Ebionites, the Gospel of the Hebrews, and the 
Gospel of Thomas, created an enormous problem for the emerging “great 
church? By virtue of its status as a harmony, composed by a man known 
as a heretic—namely, Tatian—the Diatessaron would have appeared on 
the radar screens of the “great church” as one more threat. 

As we all know, it was bishop Athanasius of Alexandria who, in 367, 
in his 39" Festal Epistle, first proposed the twenty-seven book canon we 
now have for the New Testament. Again, as we all know, this twenty- 
seven book canon was adopted for the Western, Latin-speaking church 
in 393 (Hippo) and 397 (Carthage). I would suggest it is not by chance, 
then, that it is in the midst of this outbreak of canonicity we find our 
imported Greek bishop of Cyrrhus, Theodoret, telling us, first of all, 
that he found “more than 200 copies of [the Diatessaron] in reverential 
use in the churches [in his] diocese.” But I have not yet told you what he 
did with the “more than 200 copies” of the Diatessaron he found in his 
churches; the passage continues: “all of them I collected and removed, 
and instead of them I introduced the Gospels of the four Evangelists.” 

Confirmation that the Diatessaron was being displaced from church- 
es in Syria at this time is found in a canon of bishop Rabbula, of Edessa. 
Bishop from c. 412 to 435, Rabbulas 43" Canon states that “Priests and 
Deacons should exercise [due] care that in all the churches a copy of 
Euangelion de-Mepharreshe (“the gospel of the separated”) shall be pre- 
sent, and shall be | read?*? While the Diatessaron (the Euangelion da- 
Mehallete [“the gospel of the mixed"]) is not explicitly named, against 
what can this canon be directed, other than the Diatessaron? Tatian’s 
creation is the only conceivable substitute for the separated gospels cir- 
culating in Syria at this time. 

And what was the fate of the Diatessarons confiscated by Theodoret? 
Rabbulas Canons once again fill in the blanks: “The books of the her- 
etics and their book cases [receptacles] search out in every place, and 
wherever you can, either bring [them] to us or burn [them] in the fire.’5® 


though they may be significant for establishing filiation among manuscripts, or fixing 
the provenance of a manuscript or its tradition. 

57 A. Vööbus, Syriac and Arabic Documents regarding Legislation Relative to Syrian 
Asceticism, PETSE 11 (Stockholm 1960), p. 47. 

58 “The Rules of Rabbula for the Clergy and the Qeiama,’ canon 50 (Vööbus, Syriac 
and Arabic Documents Regarding Legislation Relative to Syrian Asceticism, p. 48). 
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Note the change: while the Doctrina Addai (c. 400 CE, but incorpo- 
rating much older traditions) equates the Diatessaron with the gospels, 
and references its reading in church, now the Diatessaron is banned. 
What has changed? Only time, for the place—Syria—is the same. 

By the early fifth century, Syrias “freischwebend” text was being 
brought to heel, and its heterodox traditions were being brought in line 
with the rest of the church. Recall the Emperor Constantine’s desire 
for religious—specifically Christian—unity throughout his empire, ex- 
pressed at the Council of Nicaea in 325. This desire for unity was only 
amplified by the decree of Theodosius I and Gratian in 380, which, by 
banning all heresies, made Christianity the de facto “state religion” of 
the Roman Empire. In our case, in Syria, it is significant that it is a 
Greek-import bishop, Theodoret, who collects the Diatessarons in his 
diocese, and replaces them with the “separated gospels.” 

Faced with such organized and systematic suppression, is it any won- 
der, then, that no Diatessarons survive today? Is it any wonder that no 
copy of the Gospel of the Nazoraeans or Gospel of the Hebrews survives? 
Or that only one copy—from rural Egypt, and in Coptic, at that!—and 
a few Greek fragments? of the Gospel of Thomas survive? 

Turning to the West, we have no direct evidence of the Diatessaron’s 
reception, but can make certain inferences. First, as remarked earlier, 
before Tatian ever composed his Diatessaron, Justin seems to have used a 
gospel harmony, but no remnant of it survives. Some harmonized text— 
whether Justin’s harmony or | Tatian’s harmony, we cannot tell for sure— 
has influenced the oldest extant Latin translations of the gospels, namely, 
the Vetus Latina tradition. And while we have no obvious evidence 
of the Diatessaron’s extensive use in the West (unlike the East, where 
we have, for example, Ephrems Commentary), it must have been pre- 
sent here, for bishop Victor of Capua comes across a manuscript—the 
now-lost archetype from which our present Codex Fuldensis was cop- 
ied. Since Codex Fuldensis was copied in 546, one must conclude that 
the archetype—almost certainly in Latin—was copied before 500, and 
possibly much earlier: possibly as early as 300, or even 250. And what lay 
behind this now-lost archetype of Codex Fuldensis we can only guess. 

The fact that Victors manuscript lacked a title and the name of a 
compiler suggests that there was some discomfort about both. It may 
well be that, in order to insure the survival of the text, these damning 
markers were removed: better to let sleeping bishops lie. 


5 P. Oxy. 1, 654, and 655. 
6° Especially, it would seem, MSS a and g'. 
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There is no small irony in the fact that it was a bishop, namely, Vic- 
tor of Capua, who rescued this ancient gospel harmony from oblivion, 
and breathed new life into it by ordering it copied in Codex Fuldensis. 
He was certainly aware of Tatian’s status as a heretic (from Irenaeus, 
Eusebius, Jerome, etc.); but he, like millions of readers over the mil- 
lennia, was, apparently, enchanted by the harmony and the skill with 
which it wove the sometimes-disparate gospel accounts into a single ac- 
count. It is noteworthy, however, that Codex Fuldensis is lacking all of 
the distinctive “extra-canonical” or “Tatianic” variants we described at 
the beginning of this presentation. The text of Codex Fuldensis is a very 
clean Vulgate text: it is the sequence of Codex Fuldensis’ harmonization 
that signals we are dealing with a Diatessaronic text. 


What does this review tell us about ecclesiastical authority and texts 
in the first centuries? Well, to begin with, early Christianity should, of 
course, really be called “early Christianities,’ for there was no central 
authority, there was no unified doctrine, there was no unity of praxis 
or text. Each geographically “local” church went its own way, with only 
occasional and tenuous contact with other churches. One of the best 
illustrations of this is the virtually simultaneous ordination (in Caesar- 
ea) and excommunication (in Alexandria) of Origen. Another example 
from the last half of the second century is the Quartodeciman Contro- 
versy, which turned on the date of Easter: the Western churches fol- 
lowed our present | Friday-Sunday pattern, while the Eastern churches 
marked Jesus’ death on Passover—regardless of what day of the week 
it might be. 

As one might expect, texts were “local” as well, in form, variants, and 
arrangement. The Diatessaron was only one of the many “wild flowers” 
that flourished during this period. Justins harmony, the Judaic-Chris- 
tian gospels, the Gnostic gospels, are all other examples of this same 
phenomenon. 

What brought an end to this tumultuous period? In the case of the 
Diatessaron, I would suggest that it was the arrival of a centralized, bu- 
reaucratic Christianity, which insisted on standardization throughout 
the church. Commencing in the early fifth century, the Diatessaron be- 
gins its long retreat, hunted down and destroyed like—well, you can 
complete the comparison. 


& Cp. W. L. Petersen, “Eusebius and the Paschal Controversy,’ in Eusebius, Chris- 
tianity, and Judaism (Brill, 1992), edd. H. Attridge & G. Hata, pp. 311-25 (chapter 15 
above). 
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It is interesting to reflect on the positives and the negatives of this 
standardization. The more ancient of us can recall when there was no 
such thing as “chain” restaurants: each neighborhood, each city, had its 
own distinctive eateries, each with its own “flavor” A Wienerschnitzel 
in the Bahnhof in Wien was not the same as the Wienerschnitzel in the 
Bahnhof in Basel or Bolzano. Today, however, we have seen the arrival 
of standardization in restaurants (the McDonalds chain strives to have 
the same taste in all its hamburgers, whether bought in State College, 
Pennsylvania, or Geneva or Amsterdam), hotels, ice cream, and even— 
most recently—coffee. 

I am far too ignorant a man to be able to know whether such stand- 
ardization is a virtue or a vice. But I would leave you with a thought 
that troubles me profoundly as a text critic and historian of Christian 
origins. I am concerned that, just as standardization has led to the van- 
ishing of many exquisite “local” delicacies, so the standardization of the 
New Testament text may have led to the vanishing of many very ancient 
variants—variants attested to not only in the Diatessaron, but also in 
other early, second-century sources, such as Justin, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, and the Judaic-Christian gospels. And I will even be so rash as to 
place a wager here, in John Calvin’s Geneva: I wager that if we were to 
have before us the gospels as they were known to Justin or Tatian, we 
would find their text very different from what we have before us today, 
in our modern critical editions. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


PROBLEMS IN THE SYRIAC NEW TESTAMENT 
AND HOW SYRIAN EXEGETES SOLVED THEM 


For more than four decades now, the members of the Peshitta Insti- 
tute Leiden—and their collaborators throughout the world—have 
been engaged in preparing a critical edition of the Hebrew Bible (the 
Christian Old Testament) in Syriac. The appearance of successive vol- 
umes over the years brings this enormous undertaking ever closer to 
its completion. Perhaps mindful of that, this Third Peshitta Symposium 
broadened its field of vision to include the use of the Christian Bible in 
Syriac—not just the Old Testament, but also the New Testament—in 
exegesis and liturgy. 

This chapter begins by listing some of the reasons why the Syriac 
New Testament remains an essential text for students of the New Testa- 
ment. Next, it presents a conspectus of the history of the New Testa- 
ment in Syriac, from the Diatessaron to the Harclean and its famous 
margin. This conspectus then serves as the basis for the third section 
of this chapter: a description of some of the differences between the 
Syriac version of the Hebrew Bible and the Syriac version of the New 
Testament. These differences lead us, in their turn, to our fourth and 
final section: an examination of some exegetical problems in the New 
Testament, and how they were solved by Syrian exegetes. 


I. The Value of the Syriac New Testament 


There are many reasons why the Syriac New Testament is so important 
for the study of the New Testament. Here it is sufficient to single out 
only two. 

First, the Syriac New Testament is essential for understanding the tex- 
tual complexion and history of the Greek and Latin New Testaments. An 
example will show why. 

Nearly fifteen years ago, your author was asked by a series editor to 
review a manuscript for a book. It was a study of the New Testament | 
citations of a well-known Greek father of the church, who wrote in Cap- 
padocia. Time and again the monograph’s author described variants in 
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this father’s text as ‘singular’ or ‘unsupported by any other witness. This 
led the author to conclude that the father was ‘taking liberties in his 
citations’ or was ‘citing carelessly, ‘from memory. And, indeed, when 
this father’s quotations were compared with the extant manuscripts of 
the Greek New Testament, the author’s analysis seemed correct: the 
Greek manuscript tradition offered no parallels. However, when one 
compared this father’s quotations with the Vetus Syra and the Peshitta 
New Testament, one discovered that many of the variants were also pre- 
sent in the Syriac New Testament manuscript tradition. In his reader’s 
report to the series editor, your author noted it was a geographic fact 
that the distance (as the crow flies) between Caesarea Cappadociae and 
Nisibis was about 325 miles (c. 525 km.). Further, the cities were linked 
by major trade routes' and were, therefore, cultural cousins. We also 
knew that the Vorlage of the Syriac New Testament was Greek. And, 
given the geographic and cultural proximity, we could conjecture the 
provenance of that Greek Vorlage: it was not Alexandrian, but Pales- 
tinian and/or Antiochene. Finally, the existence of common, ‘singular’ 
variants (which now, of course, were no longer ‘singular’) confirmed 
textually what common sense suggested: the Vetus Syra and Peshitta 
had been translated from (and/or influenced by) the same Greek man- 
uscript tradition used by our fourth-century Greek father writing in 
Cappadocia. Why, then, had the author of the book manuscript limited 
his comparisons to the Greek manuscript tradition, and ignored the 
Syriac? Not only was this selectivity arbitrary; it was also obviously self- 
defeating. Even worse, it led to incorrect conclusions. 

This case illustrates our first point. When investigating the early New 
Testament text, one must include the Syriac versions, or one risks writing 
nonsense. In the case just discussed, it would appear that parts of the 
Greek manuscript tradition known to and used by our Greek-writing 
father in Cappadocia survive today in only one other place: in the Syr- 
iac versions of the New Testament. In other words, although the entire 
Greek manuscript tradition has lost these indisputably early (fourth cen- 
tury!) readings, they still survive in one manuscript tradition: the Syriac.” 


1 See, e.g., A. H. M. Jones, Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (and ed.; Oxford, 
1971), 215-25, with the map facing 215. I owe this reference to my colleague, Prof. Paul 
B. Harvey. 

2 This is hardly a new lesson, for Alexander Souter stated precisely the same thing 
nearly a century ago: ‘the versions may sometimes have retained the correct text, where 
all known Greek mss. have lost it’ (A. Souter, ‘Progress in the Textual Criticism of the 
Gospels since Westcott and Hort, in Mansfield College Essays. Presented to the Reverend 
Andrew Martin Fairbairn, D.D. [London, 1909], 349-64, here 363). 
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Second, the Syriac New Testament text is a treasure-trove of interest- 
ing, demonstrably archaic variant readings. These readings illuminate 
the theology, mindset, and world of early Christians and, by so doing, 
are invaluable guides to the scholar. As evidence, consider a reading 
discovered by the great Dutch Orientalist and New Testament scholar, 
Tjitze Baarda. In Ephrems Commentary on the Diatessaron, Baarda 
noted a very unusual reading in relation to Luke 4:29-31? The citizens 
of Nazareth, after hearing Jesus read from Isaiah in their synagogue, 
and then expound on the text (Isa 61:1-2 and 58:6), became enraged. 
According to our standard Greek text, 


[29] kai àvaorávrec é&éBaAov [29] And rising, they cast him 
adrov &w tG nöAewg Kai ijyayov out from the city and took him 
avTov Ewg ógpooc Tod Öpovg unto a pinnacle ofthe mountain 
Ep’ ob rj MOAtG @Koööunto atv on which their city was built 
WOTE karakpnuvíoat ADTOV- that they might cast him down; 
[30] adtög dé SteA9 v Sia uécov [30] But passing through the 
AUTWV énopebero. middle of them, he went away. 
[31] kai katfjAYev eig [31] And he went down to 
Kapapvaovt ... Capernaum ... 


What caught Baarda's eye—and, to the best of my knowledge, his was the 
first eye to be caught by it—was Ephrem’s Syriac Commentary, X1.24:* 


amoear ... they were casting him down), 

Aas rel ea eom Ms but because of his divinity he did not fall. 
mda havi ar’ Audacity was casting him down, 
masc iee eke but the air itself submitting bore him 

Aas isa ohlao ciara M. on its wings, and (this) that he did not fall ... 


Later in the Commentary, in the only remaining major lacuna since 
the discovery of the ‘folios additionnels’ published by Leloir in 1990, | 
at XVIII.10, we read in the Armenian (which is a translation from the 
Syriac): 


Herod did not kill [the Lord] with the infants of Bethlehem, nor did the 
Nazarenes when they hurled him down from the mountain, since it was 
not possible for him to die outside of Jerusalem. 


3 Tj. Baarda, “The Flying Jesus”. Luke 4:29-30 in the Syriac Diatessaron, VigChr 40 
(1986), 313-41 (reprinted in: Tj. Baarda, Essays on the Diatessaron [Contributions to 
Biblical Exegesis and Theology 11; Kampen, 1994], 59-85). 

4 The Syriac text is from L. Leloir (ed.), Saint Ephrem, Commentaire de l'Évangile 
concordant, texte syriaque (CBM 8; Dublin, 1963), 7o (line 21)-72 (line 1). 

5 Translated from the Latin translation ofthe Armenian text, given in L. Leloir (ed.), 
Saint Éphrem, Commentaire de l'Évangile concordant, version arménienne (CSCO 145, 
Arm. 2; Louvain, 1954), 186 (lines 10-13). 
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In addition to these references to Jesus actually being thrown from the 
mountain peak by the Nazarenes, Baarda found seven additional ex- 
plicit references in Ephrem's hymns$ and an eighth in Aphrahat, Dem. 
IL20, where this earlier contemporary of Ephrem was commenting on 
Luke 4:16-30:7 
cosi: es sawa And he showed the power of his majesty 
are a when he was cast down 


ramas\ emai (m from the height into the depth 
ade dla and was not hurt. 


Ihe most striking discovery of all, however, was that the reading also 
survived in the West. The variant was known to the Manichaean Faus- 
tus, and Augustine quoted it in Contra Faustum 26.2, without protest 
or correction. It was also found in a Dutch source: Jacob van Maerlant's 
Rijmbijbel, composed in 1271.8 

This reading demonstrates three things: (1) The reading is undeni- 
ably archaic. It is attested by Aphrahat, who probably died c. 355. It is 
presumably the reading of the Diatessaron, used by both Ephrem and 
Aphrahat (this would also account for the presence of the reading in 
the text of the Manichaean Faustus, and in the Middle Dutch Rijmbij- 
bel of van Maerlant). If it stood in the Diatessaron, then the origin of 
the reading cannot be later than about 170 ce—the approximate date 
of composition of the Diatessaron. (2) The reading is an interesting ex- 
ample of how very minor changes in the text of the New Testament can 
create an entirely new episode. Compare the two texts: 


Standard Greek Text of Luke The Diatessarons Text 
4:29d-31a (as per Baarda) 

...so that they might cast him ... in order to cast him down. 
off the cliff. 

— When they cast him down 

— He did not fall. 

But he passed through the Through their midst he passed 
midst of them 

and went on his way. — 

He went down [and?] He flew and went down 
to Capernaum ... to Capernaum ... 


$ Carm. Nis. 43.22; 45.16; 59.13; Hym. de Virg. 14.12; Hym. de Azy. 16.10-13; 16.29; and 
Serm. de Dom. Nos. 21. 

7 The translation is that of Baarda, ‘“ The Flying Jesus” 313 (reprint, 59); the Syriac text 
is from J. Parisot, Aphraatis Sapientis Persae Demonstrationes in PS 1.1 (Paris, 1894), 93. 

5 At lines 23442-23443: ‘Die liede in tlant ons Heren spronc,/ Al daer ons Here ne- 
derghinc ..? J. David (ed.) Rymbybel van Jacob van Maerlant 2 (Brussels, 1859), 504. 
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At a minimum, the Syriac version certainly gives a new appreciation of 
the standard Greek text of Luke 4:30: Kai katfjAYev eis Kapapvaovu 
... And finally, (3) this reading allows us a glimpse of the worldview of 
early Christians. Apparently, the idea of Jesus ‘flying’ did not bother 
them; indeed, it may be that it appealed to them, as another sign of 
Jesus’ marvelous powers and superhuman abilities. 

These points are not new—although they are often ignored. As long 
ago as 1894, James Rendel Harris remarked on similarities between the 
text of Galatians upon which Ephrem commented (in his commen- 
tary on the Pauline Epistles), and the text of Marcion (as preserved in 
Tertullian).? If one is talking about a reading found in Marcion, then it 
is indeed an ancient (pre-150 CE) variant. 


II. A Brief History of the Syriac Version of the New Testament 


The history of the Syriac New Testament is different from that of the 
Old Testament in Syriac. Therefore, it will be beneficial to lay out the 
history of this version, for it informs the remainder of our study. There 
are eight points, glossed with references to some important recent lit- 
erature from the field of textual criticism. 

1. The Diatessaron was, apparently, the earliest translation of the gos- 
pels into Syriac. As Vööbus speculated,” Tatian may also have rendered 
the Acts of the Apostles into Syriac. Furthermore, Eusebius | contains a 
cryptic report that Tatian ‘ventured to paraphrase some words of’ Paul,” 
which suggests that Tatians hand— presumably in Syriac—may lie, au 
fond, behind the Syriac versions of at least parts of some of the Pauline 
epistles.” 


? See J. R. Harris, "Ihe Old Syriac Text of j; in his Four Lectures on the Western Text 
of the New Testament (London, 1894), 18-19. The reading involves Gal 4:21-27 in the 
Ephrem Commentary and Marcion’s text (found in Tertullian, Adv. Marc. IV.4). More 
recently, U. Schmid (Marcion und sein Apostolos [ANTF 25; Berlin-New York, 1995], 
117, 279, 280, 281) noted a unique variant common to Marcion and Aphrahat (apud 1 
Cor 1:28). 

1 A. Vööbus, Early Versions of the New Testament. Manuscript Studies (PETSE 6; 
Stockholm, 1954), 27-28. 

" Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica 4.29.6 (Loeb edition [ed. K. Lake], Vol. 1, 396-7; 
GCS edition [ed. E. Schwarz], 392). 

» An affinity between Tatian and Paul is logical, since Tatian’s Encratism is a natural 
extension of Paul’s well-known asceticism (e.g. 1 Cor 7:25-27). Indeed, in the Acts of 
Paul and Thecla 5 (a late second-century work), Paul proclaims an Encratitic version 
of the Beatitudes. 
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2. Ihe Diatessaron was probably compiled in Syriac, working from 
Greek manuscripts.? In other words, Tatian probably sat down with 
Justin Martyr’s Greek harmony and Greek manuscripts of the separate 
gospels in front of him. Working pericope by pericope, he would study 
these Greek sources, and then, perhaps after making a Greek ‘rough 
draft, he would create the Syriac text of the harmony." 

3. One of the main virtues of the Syriac versions for New Testament 
studies is that here and there they preserve particular variant readings 
from their Greek Vorlage. This is especially the case not only with the 
Diatessaron and the Vetus Syra, but also with later versions, such as the 
Peshitta (which we will address below). The Diatessaron must, by virtue 
of its date of composition (probably in the early 170s), reflect the text 
of the Greek gospel manuscripts that circulated in the middle of the 
second century. 

4. The Diatessaron influenced all later Syriac gospel texts, including, 
especially, the Vetus Syra. Its readings are, however, still found, here 
and there, even in the Peshitta. This is one of the reasons why students 
of the New Testament so desperately need a new, critical edition of the 
Peshitta. An example of a Diatessaron reading surviving in the Peshitta 
occurs at Luke 1:29b, where the standard Greek reads: ... kai dtehoyiCeto 
notanog ein 6 donaouög oDrog (“.. and she considered what sort this 
greeting might be’). Greek Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis [D; 05] (which 
has affinities with the Syriac text) and a very few | other manuscripts 
interpolate év &avrfj, and a few more manuscripts interpolate év &autfj 
Aéyovoa (Mss X V 33 213 892 1241, etc.).5 But none of these reflected 
the reading of two Diatessaronic witnesses, which presupposed the in- 
terpolation of év ti [idia] Kapdia ( [she considered] in her heart [what 


3 See W. L. Petersen, ‘New Evidence for the Question of the Original Language of 
the Diatessaron, in W. Schrage (ed.), Studien zum Text und zur Ethik des Neuen Testa- 
ments zum 80. Geburtstag Heinrich Greeven (BZNW 47; New York-Berlin, 1986), 325-43 
(chapter 5 above); cp. W. L. Petersen, Tatians Diatessaron: Its Creation, Dissemination, 
Significance, and History in Scholarship (SVigChr 25; Leiden, 1994), 428. 

14 On the relationship with Justins harmony, see W. L. Petersen, “Textual Evidence 
of Tatians Dependence Upon Justins Arouvnuovebpuara, NTS 36 (1990), 512-34 (chap- 
ter 11 above); see also Tj. Baarda, ^A Staff Only, Not a Stick" Disharmony of the Gospels 
and the Harmony of Tatian (Matthew 10,9f.; Mark 6,8f.; Luke 9,3 and 10,4), in J.-M. 
Sevrin (ed.), The New Testament in Early Christianity (BEThL 86; Louvain, 1989), 195 
(reprinted in Baardas Essays on the Diatessaron, 173-96). 

5 See The American and British Committees of the International Greek New Testa- 
ment Project (eds.), The New Testament in Greek (NTG) 3. The Gospel according to St. 
Luke 1 (Oxford, 1984), 12. 
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sort of greeting ...]’).%° The reading of the Vetus Syra is unknown, for 
neither manuscript is extant at this point. The critically reconstructed 
Peshitta text of Pusey and Gwilliam’s edition agrees with the standard 
Greek text. But, buried in Pusey and Gwilliam’s apparatus, one discov- 
ers that Ms 1, prima manus, interpolated mat» at this point— precisely 
the reading presupposed by the two Diatessaronic witnesses.” It is pre- 
cisely readings such as this which argue so forcefully for a new edition 
of the Peshitta. 

5. Regarding the later versions: What we today call the Vetus Syra 
version probably arose around the middle of the third century. The rela- 
tionship between the two extant manuscripts, Codex Sinaiticus, which 
is usually dated to the fourth century, and Codex Curetonianus, which 
dates from the fifth century, poses a complex puzzle. In 1951, Vööbus 
described the two manuscripts as ‘independent textual traditions of the 
same version. Each text ... has lived a life of its own”? Later, in 1977, 
Metzger pointed out that while a majority of scholars felt that the two 
manuscripts represented ‘two revisions of a common original, others 
felt that the two manuscripts were ‘the work of different translators liv- 
ing at different places and times. He declined to choose between the 
two possibilities. A recent philological examination of the two manu- 
scripts by Jan Joosten has, however, demonstrated that there must have 
been a common Old Syriac ancestor—an archetype Vetus Syra manu- 
script—from which both of our extant manuscripts derive.” The most 
decisive evidence is of two sorts: first, places where both manuscripts of 
the Vetus | Syra appear to have misread the Greek in the same manner 
(an unlikely chance event, suggesting instead a common Vetus Syra ar- 
chetype), and, second, inconsequential variants, unattested elsewhere, 
in which the two manuscripts nevertheless agree (again suggesting a 
common archetype in Syriac). 


16 Cp. Luke 2:51d. This variant is not logged in NTG (the publication of the Interna- 
tional Greek New Testament Project—see supra, n. 15), because although the NTG used 
the text of the Peshitta as established in the edition of Pusey and Gwilliam, it ignored 
variants found in Pusey and Gwilliam’s apparatus. 

7 The ms is BL Or. Add. 14455 (VI cent.); the variant is in P. E. Pusey and G. H. 
Gwilliam (eds.), Tetraevangelium Sanctum iuxta simplicem Syrorum versionem (Oxford, 
1901), 321. Further to this reading, see W. L. Petersen, The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus 
as Sources of Romanos the Melodist (CSCO 475, Subs. 74; Louvain, 1985), 115-7. 

8 Vööbus, Early Versions, 80. 

? B. M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament (Oxford, 1977), 39. 

2 J. Joosten, The Syriac Language of the Peshitta and Old Syriac Versions of Matthew 
(SStLL 22; Leiden, 1996), 6-10. 
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6. The origins of the Peshitta New Testament are cloaked in mys- 
tery, as well. While Burkitt” suggested that the severe enforcer of or- 
thodoxy, bishop Rabbula of Edessa, was responsible, later researchers 
have rejected that view.” The very careful analysis of the Peshitta text 
of the Major Catholic and Pauline epistles, undertaken as part of the 
preparation for the new editio criticia maior to be published by the In- 
stitut für Neutestamentliche Textforschung in Münster,? came to five 
insights about the origins of its text. (A) There is an exceptional uni- 
formity among Peshitta manuscripts of the Paulines. (B) When vari- 
ants occur, they are mostly minor: particles, prepositions, pronouns, 
word order. (C) The few significant variations fall into four categories: 
(i) differences in translating the Greek, (ii) assimilation to the Greek 
text, (iii) a ‘freer’ rendering of the Greek (yes, this is the inverse of point 
ʻi), and (iv) reversion to the Vetus Syra reading (as reconstructed from 
the citations found in the older Syrian fathers). (D) Ironically, with the 
exception of two late East-Syrian manuscripts, these contradictory ten- 
dencies exist side by side in the same manuscript. (E) This high degree 
of uniformity suggests that the manuscripts represent a single Peshitta 
‘mother’ text, | whose form was settled by the early fifth century; the 
Peshitta does not seem to have gone through a period of development.” 


? EC. Burkitt, S. Ephraims Quotations from the Gospel (TaS 7.2; Cambridge, 1901 
[reprinted: Nendeln, 1967]), 57: <.. the great event [the issuance of the Peshitta] took 
place soon after 411 AD under the auspices of Rabbula, who had been in that year ap- 
pointed bishop of Edessa. Rabbulas first care ... was for a more accurate version of the 
New Testament: 

? Most notably by A. Vööbus, Investigations into the Text of the New Testament 
Used by Rabbula of Edessa (Contributions of the Baltic University 59; Pinneberg, 1947); 
see the discussion in Metzger, The Early Versions, 57-63, although this résumé is now 
somewhat dated. Notably, in the first volume of Das Neue Testament in syrischer Uber- 
lieferung 1. Die grossen Katholischen Briefe (ANTF 7; Berlin-New York, 1986), 97-104, 
its editor, Barbara Aland, reanimated the idea of Rabbulan authorship of the Peshitta. 
While acknowledging that—as Vööbus demonstrated—the New Testament citations in 
Rabbula's Syriac translations of Cyril of Alexandria's De recta fide did not agree with the 
Peshitta (which argued against Rabbula's connexion with the genesis of the Peshitta), 
the style and method of translation found in this Syriac translation of De recta fide did 
(which argued for some link between Rabbula—or his circle—and the genesis of the 
Peshitta). 

23 Four volumes have appeared to date, all under the title Das Neue Testament in 
syrischer Überlieferung, all appearing in the series ANTF (vols. 7, 14, 23, 32) (Berlin- 
New York, 1986, 1991, 1995, and 2002, respectively), with the first volume edited by B. 
Aland, and the other three co-edited by B. Aland and A. Juckel. 

24 B. Aland and A. Juckel (eds.), Das Neue Testament in syrischer Überlieferung 2. 
Die Paulinischen Briefe 1. Rómer- und 1. Korintherbrief (ANTF 14; Berlin-New York, 
1991), 51. 
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Ihe evidence Münster has so carefully collected and classified sug- 
gests that the creation of the Peshitta of the Paulines occurred either 
as a single event or, if there were multiple events, then they took place 
within a very brief interval. Put differently, it would appear that the 
translation of the Peshitta of the Pauline Epistles was the result of a 
single actor or group of actors working collaboratively. The translation, 
once issued, saw very little revision. If any revision of the Peshitta of 
the Paulines took place, then it occurred so close to the date of issuance 
that we, from our perspective, cannot distinguish between the issuance 
and this very early revision. 

7. As for the Harclean and its famous margin, the research of Aland 
and Juckel—which thus far extends only to the Major Catholic and 
Pauline epistles—indicates that the Harclean is a revision of a revi- 
sion—something Sebastian Brock demonstrated conclusively twenty 
years ago, in a Festschrift for Bruce Metzger.” Philoxenus, the Jacobite 
bishop of Mabbug (Hierapolis), directed Polycarp, chorepiscopus in 
Mabbug, to revise the Peshitta. The Christological controversies of the 
fourth century, which reached a head in the deliberations of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon (451), seem to have been the motivating factor behind 
the activity of Polycarp and Philoxenus. This first revision (the “Philox- 
enian), undertaken in 508, was itself later revised, by Thomas of Hargel 
(who was also bishop of Mabbug), in 616 (the “Harclear). By the time of 
Thomas, however, Christological concerns were no longer the driving 
force behind the revision; rather, Thomas’ aim seems to have been to 
bring the Syriac into as close conformity with the Greek as possible. A 
colophon in Cambridge Univ. Lib. ms Add. 1700 (anni 1169/1170) states 
that Thomas of Hargel corrected the text of the Pauline epistles against 
two Greek manuscripts. The work of the Miinster Institut now permits 
the character of these two Greek manuscripts to be stipulated. The 
Harclean’s text in the Paulines is closest to Greek Ms 2138 (anni 1072) 
and a group that includes Mss 1505 (anni 1084) 1611 (XII cent.) and 2495 
(XIV/XV cent.). 'Bindefehler link the Harclean with this group?é—and 
| common errors are, of course, the surest mark of a genetic relation- 
ship. We have no colophon to guide us in the case ofthe Major Catholic 


> S. P. Brock, “The Resolution of the Philoxenian/Harclean Problem; in E. J. Epp and 
G. D. Fee (eds.), New Testament Textual Criticism. Its Significance for Exegesis. Essays in 
Honour of Bruce M. Metzger (Oxford, 1981), 325-43, here 340-1. 

26 B. Aland and A. Juckel (eds), Das Neue Testament in Syrischer Überlieferung 2. 
Die Paulinischen Briefe 2. 2. Korintherbrief, Galaterbrief, Epheserbrief, Philipperbrief und 
Kolosserbrief (ANTF 23; Berlin- New York, 1995), 32-34. 
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epistles, but the Instituts computer analysis showed that Thomas’ Greek 
base was akin to the text found in mss 2138 1505 1611 2495 2200 and 
614—essentially the same text-type he used for the Paulines.? 

8. Regarding the Harclean margin: in his 1977 study, The Early Ver- 
sions of the New Testament, Bruce Metzger recorded Matthew Black's 
suggestion that the margin consisted of rejected Philoxenian readings. 
Metzger was, however, unconvinced, noting that '[if this were so then 
one wonders] why [these ‘rejected’ Philoxenian readings] should have 
been kept at all’*® Dissatisfied with Black’s suggestion, Metzger con- 
cluded that the relation of the marginalia ‘to the Syriac text has not 
been resolved. Obviously a great deal of work remains to be done on 
problems raised by the Harclean marginalia.” That work has now been 
done by Aland and Juckel. They found that, at least in the Pauline epis- 
tles, the margin contained three types of readings: (1) readings from the 
(now lost) Philoxenian version, which Thomas was revising (Black’s hy- 
pothesis was confirmed); (2) readings from the ‘second’ Greek tradition 
Thomas was using (i.e., when he adopted the reading of the ‘first’ Greek 
tradition, he sometimes put the reading of the ‘second’ Greek tradition 
in the margin);3° and (3) other (Greek) readings he wished to preserve.3! 


III. Differences between the Syriac Old Testament 
and the Syriac New Testament 


With this history of the Syriac New Testament in hand, we are now in 
a position to comment on some differences between it and the Syriac 
Old Testament. 

The first and most obvious difference is linguistic: Greek and Syriac 
are unrelated strangers, while Hebrew and Syriac are siblings. As a re- 
sult, the degree of relative continuity (in vocabulary, word order, gram- 
matical constructions, etc.) between the Greek New Testament | and its 
Syriac version is virtually nil, while the continuity between the Hebrew 
Bible and its Syriac version is great. 


7 Das Neue Testament in syrischer Überlieferung 1. Die grossen Katholischen Briefe, 
90. 

28 Early Versions, 70. 

? Ibidem. 

3° These often aid the Syrian reader in identifying the semantic range of the Greek 
word, or in understanding why the translator chose a particular Syriac word. 

* Das Neue Testament in Syrischer Überlieferung 1. Die Paulinischen Briefe 2, 34- 
38. See also 39 for an explanation of the ‘critical symbols’ (the obelus and asterisk) in 
Thomas text. 
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A second difference is the relative age and textual stability of the re- 
spective Vorlagen from which the two testaments were translated. Al- 
though it was certainly not homogeneous,” the textual contours of the 
Hebrew Bible were relatively well known and well established by the 
time it was translated into Syriac.? The same cannot be said of the New 
Testament. Indeed, when the first portions of what later came to be 
known as the New Testament began to appear in Syriac (presumably 
about 172 CE, in the form of the Diatessaron), neither the textual form 
nor the canon of the New Testament had been established.>* 

This observation leads directly to a third difference. While the Peshit- 
ta Old Testament appears to be the first rendering of the Hebrew Bible 
into Syriac (and, therefore, had no competition), the Syriac translations 
of the New Testament had to compete with earlier versions—most no- 
tably, in the case of the gospels, with the Diatessaron, which apparent- 
ly saw wide ecclesiastical use down through the early fifth century in 
Syriac-speaking parishes. Even in the case of the Pauline epistles, the 
Peshitta version had to dislodge the Old Syriac version of the epistles.3° 

Finally, one may point to the difference in status between the He- 
brew Bible (whose Hebrew text has always enjoyed unrivaled primacy, 
at least within Judaism) and the Greek New Testament (whose text has 


32 One must be careful not to minimize the differences among textual streams with- 
in the Hebrew Bible (viz., the ‘Old Hebrew; the Septuagint, the Masoretic Text, Qum- 
ran texts, etc.) and, in the case of the Syriac Old Testament, the biases of its translators 
(cp. M. P. Weitzman, The Syriac Version of the Old Testament [UCOP 56; Cambridge, 
1999], 258-62). 

3 Weitzman (The Syriac Version, 252-3, 258) suggests that the oldest parts of the 
Peshitta (Pentateuch, Psalms, and the Prophets) were translated about 150 cE, and 
the most recent parts (Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles) about 200 CE. Weitzman’s dating 
agrees with E. Tov’s broader second-century date (cp. E. Tov, Textual Criticism of the 
Hebrew Bible [Minneapolis-Assen, 1992], 152). 

34 The earliest that scholars begin to detect a ‘established’ textual form for the Greek 
New Testament corpus is about 180 CE, in the writings of Irenaeus (cf. K. and B. Aland, 
The Text of the New Testament [translated from the second German edition; Grand 
Rapids, mı-Leiden, 1989], 55)—or about a decade after the appearance of Tatian’s Dia- 
tessaron in Syriac. The canon, of course, took much longer to be fixed: it was not until 
367 that Athanasius first lists the 27 books of the New Testament and suggests their 
special status; the Syrian New Testament canon took even longer to become settled: 
around 700 CE is the date usually suggested, after the Quinisextine (or Trullan) Synod 
met in 692 (cf. the excellent treatment in P. Feine, J. Behm, and W. G. Kümmel, Intro- 
duction to the New Testament [translated from the 14th revised German edition; Nash- 
ville, 1966], 352-4). 

35 Suppression of the Diatessaron and its removal from ‘reverential use’ in churches is 
documented in the first half of the fifth century. See Petersen, Tatian’s Diatessaron, 41-45. 

36 J. Kerschensteiner, Der altsyrische Paulustext (CSCO 315, Subsidia 37; Louvain, 
1970), esp. 182-93. 
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not enjoyed any special position within Christianity). Even today, Jew- 
ish children learn Hebrew, and read their sacred text in Hebrew. Chris- 
tians do not. Christian theological debates rarely refer to the Greek 
New Testament; rather, they are carried out with reference to a vernac- 
ular translation—for much of Christian history in the West, the Latin 
Vulgate. The consequences of this for the preservation, translation, and 
even attitudes towards the two texts (the Hebrew Bible in Hebrew, and 
the Greek New Testament) cannot be overstated. 

Thus far we have been speaking of major differences, existing at the 
grand scale of historical context or reception of the text. There are, 
however, more detailed differences as well, which are directly related 
to the format, nature and character of the New Testament itself. The 
New Testament offers special exegetical problems that either are not 
found, or are not found in such an acute fashion in the Hebrew Bible 
or Old Testament. And that brings us to the kernel of our study: the 
presentation of some of these problems, and how Syrian exegetes dealt 
with them. 


IV. Three Problems and their Solutions 


Perhaps the most obvious (and greatest) exegetical problem in the New 
Testament is the existence of parallel accounts of Jesus’ life—in other 
words, the gospels, especially the Synoptic gospels. While doublets exist 
in the Old Testament,” they do not stand ‘front and center’ to the de- 
gree that the life of Jesus does in the gospels. The inconsistencies among 
these gospel accounts are stunning. Tatian—and Justin Martyr before 
him—adopted one solution: harmonization of the multiple inconsist- 
ent accounts into a single, consistent account. Marcion took another 
tack: he discarded all of the gospels except Luke—which he himself 
then revised. Syrian commentators faced the same problem, but they 
dealt with these inconsistencies in a unique way, rarely found in Latin 
and Greek exegesis. Perhaps because of their proximity to Judaism and 
their comfortable familiarity with exegetical models current among 
Jews, Syrian exegetes enthusiastically adopted a form of commentary 
which not only permitted different, mutually-exclusive interpretations 
| to stand side by side, but also permitted different, mutually-exclusive 


3 Examples include: how David got into King Saul’s service (cp. 1 Sam 16:14-23 with 
17:12-57); the two versions of the Ten Commandments (cp. Exod 20:3-17 and Deut 5:7- 
21); the books of Chronicles and those of Samuel and Kings; etc. 
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versions of the same event to stand side by side.3* These two features 
can best be illustrated by examples. 

First, as an example of allowing different interpretations to stand side 
by side, consider the following passage from Ephrem’s Commentary on 
the Diatessaron, apropos of Mark 15:38, when ‘the curtain was torn (at 
Jesus’ crucifixion): 


[$ 5] The curtain tore asunder their [i.e., the Jews’] ears, which were 
closed up, and gave glory to [him] whom they had denied. [$ 6] Or, [it 
was] because the Spirit, when it saw the Son, suspended and naked, lifted 
itself up and rent in two the garment of its adornment. Or, because the 
symbols, when they saw the Lamb of symbols, rent the curtain asunder 
and went out to meet him. Or, because the spirit of prophecy ...59 
—Ephrem, Comm. Diat. XX1.5-6 


Just what the tearing of the Temple curtain symbolizes is left to the 
reader to discern. The symbol is polyvalent. Ephrems suggestions (the 
Commentary contains no fewer than ten alternative interpretations of 
this one verse fragment*°) provide the reader with a palette of choices. 
In this example from Ephrem, the exegetical technique is rather be- 
nign, for it simply offers up for the reader’s consideration various pos- 
sible interpretations of an event. Less benign is the following example, 
in which the exegete explains his way around a crux, allowing different, 
mutually exclusive historical versions of events to stand side by side. | 
An example of this use is found in Isho‘dad of Merv, apropos of Matt 


38 However, the fact that one finds more interpretations side by side also appears to 
be characteristic of many of the exegetical works inspired by the traditions of the Greek 
grammarians. One finds this in Origen, Eusebius of Caesarea, Eusebius of Emesa, Je- 
rome, and others. See R. B. ter Haar Romeny, A Syrian in Greek Dress: The Use of Greek, 
Hebrew, and Syriac Biblical Texts in Eusebius of Emesa’s Commentary on Genesis (TEG 
6; Leuven, 1997), 18-19, with further references. 

39 The Syriac text is found in Leloir (ed.), Saint Ephrem, Commentaire de l'Évangile 
concordant, texte syriaque, 210. 

4 The ten are found in Ephrem, Comm. Diat. XX1.4-6. The interpretations are: the 
rending of the Temple curtain (1) showed that the kingdom had been taken from the 
Jews, and been given to people who would bear fruit; (2) showed that the Temple would 
be destroyed, because the Spirit had left it (cp. Josephus ); (3) was God desecrating the 
door ofthe Temple through which Judas had entered; (4) was Jesus’ revenge for him be- 
ing stripped of his garments; (5) represented God justly desecrating the Jewish Temple, 
because the Jews had unjustly caused Jesus to suffer; (6) was nature lamenting over the 
impending destruction of the Temple; (7) represented the symbolic ‘tearing open’ ofthe 
Jews’ ‘closed’ ears; (8) was the result of the Spirit ‘rending’ his ‘garments’ when he saw 
the naked Son crucified; (9) was the result of ‘the symbols' going out to meet the ‘Lamb 
of symbols; (10) was the spirit of prophecy, which had descended to earth in order to 
announce the Lord's coming to humanity, ‘taking flight’ to ascend to the heavens, in 
order to announce the Lord’s ascent to heaven. 
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27:50-54. Ihe standard Greek gospel text runs as follows (translated 

into English): 
[50] And Jesus, again crying out with a loud voice, released his spirit. [51] 
And behold the veil of the temple was rent in two, from top to bottom, 
and the earth was shaken, and the rocks were rent, [52] and the tombs 
were opened and many bodies of the saints who had fallen asleep were 
raised. [53] And going out from the tombs after his resurrection, they 
went into the holy city and appeared to many. [54] And the centurion and 
the ones with him guarding Jesus, seeing the earthquake and the things 
happening feared greatly, saying: “Truly this was [the] Son of God: 


Jesus has just died on the cross (verse 50) in what we will call ‘real time’ 
In verse 51, the Temple curtain is torn in two, the earth quakes, and the 
rocks are split; all this also takes place in ‘real time. Then come the two 
verses which draw our attention, vv. 52 and 53; here the time frame sud- 
denly becomes confused. Initially, the passage continues in ‘real time’: 
the tombs are opened and ‘many bodies of the saints who had fallen 
asleep are ‘raised’ This miraculous event is, one presumes, intended to 
be part of the terrata surrounding Jesus’ death on the cross. However, 
we then find a curious slip out of ‘real time’ in verse 53, when we read 
that these resurrected saints do not manifest themselves until three days 
later: ‘after his resurrection’! Taking the text at face value, the tombs are 
opened and the ‘saints’ are resurrected when Jesus dies on the cross; but 
the ‘saints’ do not ‘appear in the holy city’ until three days later—until 
after Jesus has himself been resurrected. Nevertheless, in the next verse, 
verse 54, we find ourselves back in ‘real time’: the horrors/wonders that 
the centurion is witnessing cause him to offer his confession in ‘real 
time. 

This inconsistency in chronology may well be a later theological cor- 
rection introduced by a reviser of Matthew’s text. Recall that, according 
to Pauline theology, Jesus is the first fruits’ of the resurrection (cp. 1 
Cor 15:20, 23; Acts 26:23). In other words, according to Pauline theol- 
ogy, Jesus must be the first to ‘break the gates (or ‘bars’) of Sheol." Seen 
in this perspective, the delay is a ‘necessary’ theological improvement, 
with Pauline overtones. 

Let us see how Isho‘dad, who probably based himself on one or 
more earlier sources (Syriac or Greek in Syriac translation), dealt with 
the rather obvious problem presented by this passage. What do | these 


4 On this concept, see S. Brock, “The Gates/Bars of Sheol Revisited, in W. L. Pe- 
tersen, J. S. Vos, and H. J. de Jonge (eds.), Sayings of Jesus: Canonical and Non-Canonical 
(NT.S 89; Leiden, 1997), 7-24. 
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resurrected persons—who are, apparently, raised on ‘Good Friday’ 
afternoon—do until ‘Easter Sunday’ morning? Here are Isho‘dad’s 
words: 


And I consider that they [the resurrected persons] did not take food at 
all [i.e., during the three days after the tombs were opened, but before 
they were allowed to appear]; but they went about through Friday and 
the Sabbath, according as some say, they each stood by his grave and 
gave glory; others say, they assembled on the Mount of Olives where our 
Lord prayed; and others, that they departed to Paradise at the entrance 
of the soul of our Lord and that of the Thief; but those who say that they 
remained for a long time in life, and that a few of them lived till the king- 
dom of Titus, are not much inclined to truth. 

—Isho‘dad, Comm. Matt., ad loc. 


In the space of these few lines, Isho‘dad offers no fewer than five sepa- 
rate versions of the event, one of which (the fourth: 'that they departed 
to Paradise at the entrance of the soul of our Lord and that ofthe Thief") 
is, interestingly enough, consistent with a completely 'real time' series 
of events—it lacks the chronological disjunction. (In passing, it should 
be noted that the reading of the Diatessaron appears to have been: ‘the 
tombs were opened, the dead were raised, and going into the holy city 
they appeared to many. # In the Diatessaron, everything seems to have 
taken place in ‘real time’) 

Although he was writing in the ninth century, the style of commen- 
tary just described enabled Isho‘dad to accomplish two things: first, he 
could offer up—in a ‘safe, non-judgemental way—multiple accounts of 
the same episode, one of which, it appears, presupposes a text of Mat- 
thew different from our current text*^; and, second, he could finesse the 
awkward disjunction in chronology. 

Another example of the use of this technique as a tool for smooth- 
ing over a disjunction among the gospels is found in the so-called 
‘Synoptic Apocalypse. At Matt 24:15 (par. Mark 13:14) Jesus proclaims 
that the destruction of the Temple is near when ‘you see the desolating 
sacrilege standing in the holy place, as was spoken of by the prophet 


^. M. D. Gibson (ed.), The Commentaries of Isho*dad of Merv (s vols.; HSem 5-7, 10- 
11; Cambridge, 1911-1916); here, Vol. 1 (HSem 5), 114 (lines 31-39) (English translation); 
Vol. 2 (HSem 6), 191 (line 19)-192 (line 5) (Syriac text). 

# For this reconstruction of the Diatessaron’ text, see Petersen, The Diatessaron 
and Ephrem Syrus, 92-112. 

44 The difference is in the ‘real time’ version of events: Isho‘dad’s report of these 
‘dead’ (= the Diatessaron’s text) ‘departing to Paradise’ at the same time Jesus dies (= the 
Diatessaron’s text) precludes their appearance peta trjv Eyepoıv aùtoð (= Matt 27:53). 
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Daniel. Luke 21:20, however, has made this rather vague, retrospective 
| prediction’# into a ‘true’ prophecy: Jesus states that the destruction 
of the Temple is near when ‘you see Jerusalem surrounded by armies. 
It is generally presumed that Luke was writing after the events of 70 
CE (when Vespasians son Titus sacked Jerusalem), and has turned the 
Matthean/Marcan look backward to the Maccabean Revolt into a va- 
ticinum ex eventu. So we are left with two traditions in the gospels, one 
of which (in Matthew and Mark) looks backwards to the events which 
precipitated the Maccabean Revolt, and one (in Luke) which looks into 
the ‘future’ towards the destruction of Jerusalem in 70. 

Isho‘dad of Merv (writing apud Matt 24:15) is clearly working with 
an eye on both traditions. At one point he suggests that the ‘desolating 
sacrilege’ was the introduction of ‘heads of swine’ into the Temple and/ 
or the setting up of an image of Caesar in the Temple. Both of these con- 
nect with the desecration of the Temple by Antiochus IV (Epiphanes) 
in 167 CE. Therefore, these references—like the texts of Matthew and 
Mark—seem to point backwards. But Isho‘dad then goes on to associ- 
ate the introduction of the ‘heads of swine’ with Pilate (governor in 
26-36 CE) and the erection of a statue of Caesar with Caligula (reigned 
37-41 CE)—both ostensibly ‘future’ events#* when Jesus spoke. Neither 
action, however, requires that Jerusalem’ be ‘surrounded by armies, the 
explicit Lucan reading. It is here, linked by the ever-convenient ‘oth- 
ers say’ (oizoeeeaoe), that Isho‘dad goes on to give still another inter- 
pretation: ‘others say’ that the ‘desolating sacrilege’ was Titus crushing 
the first Jewish Revolt in 70 cz. Without having to choose between the 
retrospective Matthean/Marcan version and the forward-looking Lu- 
can version, Isho‘dad effectively accommodates both traditions, even 
though the two are very different, and their historical referents took 
place at vastly different dates.* 


^ ]t is usually understood as referencing the events of 167 BCE, when Antiochus IV 
(Epiphanes) desecrated the Temple—events which led to the Maccabean Revolt; cf., 
e.g., W. D. Davies and D. C. Allison, Jr., A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on The 
Gospel according to Saint Matthew 3 (ICC; Edinburgh, 1997), 345-6. 

46 Neither episode seems to have been historical. On the charge against Pilate, see 
Davies and Allison, Saint Matthew 3, 345 n. 115; on the claim concerning Caligula, see V. 
Taylor, The Gospel according to St. Mark (2nd ed.; London, 1969), 511. 

^ One should concede, however, that the combination of these traditions is also 
found in authors not writing in Syriac, and may reflect Isho‘dad’s source; cf., for ex- 
ample, Theodore of Heraclea, Fragments on Matthew ad 24:15, ed. J. Reuss, Matthäus- 
Kommentare aus der griechischen Kirche (TU 61; Berlin, 1957), 90-91. 
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A second exegetical problem which confronted Syrian exegetes of the 
New Testament was the ever-changing nature of the Christian message. 
What was an unambiguous Dominical statement one day could require 
| judicious moderation the next; what was orthodoxy one day could 
be heresy the next. As partisans in these disputes, commentators were 
everready to facilitate such changes. Similar problems also arose with 
the Hebrew Bible: interpretations changed. But in the New Testament, 
the Dominical instructions were ‘fresh’ and ‘up to date’; they were not 
relics from a nomadic past, now some five hundred or a thousand years 
distant. One also had the problem that, in the New Testament, Jesus’ 
own words and actions were directly reported; they were not relayed 
through a prophet. When it came to explaining these, the style of ex- 
egesis described above does not seem to have been a popular vehicle, 
for one did not wish to allow multiple interpretations of Jesus’ words. 
Rather, only one interpretation was permissible: the ‘old’ (erroneous) 
understanding of Jesus’ words was debunked, and the ‘new’ under- 
standing was presented as the obvious, always-existing understanding. 
Two examples will suffice. 

We know from early Christian reports that the earliest Christians, 
who were Jerusalemites, pooled their resources, claimed nothing for 
their own, and lived a communistic life together (cp. Acts 2:44-45; 4:32). 
This, coupled with Jesus’ frequent statements about how ‘blessed are 
the poor’ (Luke 6:20), his admonition to ‘sell all that you own and dis- 
tribute the money to the poor ... then come, follow me’ (Luke 18:22 & 
parr.), and his lament “How hard it will be for those who have wealth to 
enter the kingdom of God’ (Mark 10:23 & parr.), led to the rather obvi- 
ous conclusion that fiscal poverty was mandatory for Christians. How- 
ever, as time went on, and Christianity began to move ‘up-market, into 
the middle- and upper-classes, such a rigorist understanding of Jesus’ 
words became unpopular and unpalatable. In the Greek world, Clement 
of Alexandria reinterpreted Jesus’ words. In Quis dives salvetur Clem- 
ent makes the case that Mark 10 should not be interpreted ‘literally, but 
should instead be taken as a caution against putting wealth in the ‘first’ 
place in one’s life—for that place should be reserved for God. Clement 
even cautions ‘So let no man destroy wealth, rather [let him destroy] 
the passions of the soul which are incompatible with the better use of 
wealth... . The renunciation, then, and the selling of all possessions, is 
to be understood as spoken of the passions of the soul’ (Q.d.s. 14).* In 


48 A. Roberts and J. Donaldson (eds.), The Ante-Nicene Christian Library 2 (Grand 
Rapids, mı-Edinburgh, 1986), 595. 
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the Syrian world, Isho‘dad of Merv does the same thing, writing in his 
Commentary on Matthew, apud Matt 19:21-23: “[Jesus spoke these words 
to the ‘scribe’ because] our Lord ... knew [the scribe’s] mind, that he had 
not inclined to virtue, ... [and that] he would murmur because of his las- 
situde and because of his attachment to | earthly things ..? We, however, 
says Isho‘dad, should not apply Jesus’ words to ourselves; they were 
only intended for the ‘scribe’: '[Jesus] does not command us to disperse 
our possessions’; ‘[Jesus] does not call “rich” he who has possessions, 
but calls “rich” he who is very diligent in the collection of money, and 
who limits his hope to visible things, that is to say, a man unjustly rich?49 
In short, both in the Greek West and the Syrian East, ‘greed was good, 
as long as greed was second to God. 

Another revision of Christian history concerns the target audience 
of earliest Christianity. Jesus’ own instructions to his disciples to ‘go 
rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (Matt 10:6), and his for- 
bidding them from going to the Gentiles and Samaritans (10:5), make 
it clear that the disciples’ earliest intended audience was fellow Jews. 
At one point, Jesus even states that ‘I was sent only to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel’ (Matt 15:24), confirming his own Judaeocentric 
mission. This point need not be illustrated further, for the evidence is 
overwhelming and well known.5° How did Syrian exegetes deal with the 
disjunction between, on the one hand, Acts 10-11, Matt 10:5, and 15:24, 
and,on the other hand, the ‘Great Commission (Matt 28:19-20)? 

Regarding Peter's reluctance to visit the Gentile Cornelius (Acts 10:10- 
17, 10:28, 11:1-3, 11:18), and the necessity of a vision from God, pronounc- 
ing all things clean, to spur Peter on his way, Isho*dad of Merv writes: 


... for the cause of the revelation that came to Peter was this; for because 
Simeon had forgotten that voice [which said] “Go and make disciples of 
all nations in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, 


49 Gibson (ed.), The Commentaries of Isho‘dad of Merv 1 (HSem 5), 76 (lines 5-20) 
(English translation); Vol. 2 (HSem 6), 128 (line 11)-129 (line 2) (Syriac text). 

5° In the earliest post-ascension period, the disciples avoided all contact with Gen- 
tiles (Acts 10:28, 34-35, 44-46; 11:3, 18), continued worshipping in the Temple (Acts 
2:46, 3:1, 5:21, 5:42), circumcised (Gal 2:4, 6:12), and kept kosher (Acts 10:9-17). Even 
Paul, in his description of the Council of Jerusalem (in 49 CE) states that while he se- 
cured approval for his work with the Gentiles (‘we were to go to the Gentiles’), the 
apostles would restrict their mission field to the Jews (‘and they [the apostles] to the 
circumcised’ [Gal 2:9]). This decision conforms precisely with Jesus’ instructions to 
the Twelve, to ‘go to the lost sheep of the house of Israel’ (Matt 10:6)—but now one is 
speaking of the attitudes of the disciples in the year 49, not during some ‘preliminary’ 
mission work during Jesus lifetime. 
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etc., he was well reminded by means of this revelation, not only of the 
former things, but also that the Gentiles were clean, and that God was not 
of the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles. 

—Isho‘dad, Comm. on Acts, 9 


Apparently—according to Isho‘dad’s explanation— Peter had forgotten 
the ‘Great Commission, and this divine revelation reminded him of it. 

But what of the Dominical instruction to the disciples not to enter 
any pagan territory, nor to go to the Samaritans (Matt 10:5)? Isho*dad 
explains it in the following manner: 


For this, Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into the cities of the Sa- 
maritans enter ye not, was very useful at that time; for because the Jews 
did not mix with the heathen, so that they might not have any defence 
to offer for their want of faith, that they preached equally to those who 
were without the Law and to us, therefore we are justly excused from it. 
He commanded about this for an hour, that they should not go among 
the heathen; whilst after His resurrection He commended them to go to 
all nations. 

—Isho‘dad, Comm. Matt., ad loc. 


And ofthe Apostolic Decree, as given by Paul in Gal 2:9 (‘we were to go 
to the Gentiles, and they to the circumcised’), delivered in the year 49, 
Isho‘dad writes thus: 


We to the Gentiles, and they to the Circumcision; not that each of them 
was limited to one; for it is evident that Paul was sometimes teaching 
and making disciples of the Jews; and Peter was also teaching those from 
among the Gentiles and making them disciples; but [James, Cepha and 
John should go] to the Jews who would not consent to mix with the Gen- 
tiles on account of the ancient custom of the Law; because [the Jews] 
thought themselves separated, as they had received faith in the Christ by 
[messengers] from Peter, but those from the Gentiles by means of Paul; 
but they had afterwards one transmission and equality of Faith, which 
made them one. 

—Isho‘dad, Comm. Gal. 1 


A more fanciful and optimistic reading of the simple text cannot be 
imagined. But it serves its purpose: Isho‘dad can aver that the mission 
is ‘one, and that there was ‘one transmission and equality of Faith. 


* Gibson (ed.), The Commentaries of Isho‘dad of Merv 4 (HSem 10), 20 (lines 15-21) 
(English translation); 28 (lines 2-7) (Syriac text). 

52 Ibidem, Vol. 1 (HSem 5), 45, lines 10-18 (English translation); Vol. 2 (HSem 6), 75 
(line 14)-76 (line 1) (Syriac text). 

5 Ibidem, Vol. 5.2 (HSem 11), 58 (line 29)-59 (line 6) (English translation); Vol. 5.1 
(HSem 11), 88 (line 22)-89 (line 7) (Syriac text). 
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Despite such patent obfuscations and convenient claims of lapses of 
memory, we must also give credit where credit is due. Although our 
Syrian exegetes often bent with the prevailing winds—as Isho‘dad is 
doing here—there are also instances where they resisted change, and 
preserved relics from earliest Christianity in striking form. For our 
third and final exegetical problem, let us turn to Aphrahat who, al- 
though he composed his Demonstrations in 343/344 (that is, after the 
Council of Nicaea [325]), nevertheless transmits what must be one of 
the most ancient Judaic-Christian Christologies extant. 

The key passage is in the 17th Demonstration, and its import will 
immediately be clear to all. Before we look at its text, however, let us 
recall the first post-ascension sermon found in the New Testament. It 
is given by Peter, to the assembled crowd at Pentecost, and begins thus 
(Acts 2:22): 


‘Avdpec Topanhitat, dkoboate Men of Israel, hear 

tobc Adyous robtovc: these words; 

Tnooóv tov Nalwpaiov, Jesus of Nazareth, 

&vópa anodedetypéevov dod a man recommended to you from 
tod 9£00 eig buäg óvvápeot Kal God by the mighty works and 
Tépaot Kal onpetots oic wonders and signs which 
Enoinoev ôL’ abro) ó Jeòç God did through him 


Ev péow bud@v KAdWG abtoi oiSate, ... in the midst of you, as you know, ... 


This is a primitive Christology: Jesus is simply, explicitly a ‘man, one 
‘through whom’ God did wonders. Jesus is—to the horror of Athana- 
sius—just a pipe, through which God pours his water of mighty deeds. 

With this as background, now let us turn to Aphrahat. In the Dem- 
onstrations, Aphrahat offers advice on problems which Christians were 
encountering. In the 17th Demonstration, the problem is the charge lev- 
eled by Jews, who allege that Syrian Christians 


(XVIL1) ... worship and serve a man (ia) who was begotten, a son 
of man who was crucified, and you [Christians] call a son of man ‘God’ 
(Weal nexa al). And although God (ce) has no son (>), you say 
about this crucified Jesus that he is the Son of God. Therefore, you are 
opposing God in that you call a man (exa) God (wade). 


Aphrahat’s advice as to how one should reply to such charges is power- 
ful and direct—and so ‘Semitic’ and Judaic-Christian:54 


54 These terms are used in the same way your author used them in W. L. Petersen, 
“The Christology of Aphrahat, the Persian Sage: An Excursus on the 17th Demonstra- 
tion, VigChr 46 (1992), 241-56, esp. 249-51 (chapter 13 above, pp. 170-174). 
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(XVII.2) ... while we [Christians] grant to them [the Jews] that he is a 
son of man (exse 32x), and at the same time we honor him and call him 
(5e115350) God (eee) and Lord (sia), it is not in any strange fashion 
that we so call him, nor do we apply to him a novel name (<=ır), which 
they [the Jews] themselves do not use. Yet it is a sure thing with us that 
Jesus our Lord is God (wm), the Son of God (wade 32), and the King, 
the Kings Son, Light from Light, Creator and Counselor, and Guide, 
and Way, and Redeemer, and Shepherd, Gatherer, and Door, and Pearl, 
and Lamp; and by many names (<m>ii>a) is he surnamed (nade). But 
we shall leave aside all of them, and prove concerning him that he who 
comes from God is the Son of God and God. [73] 

(3) The venerated name (sax) of Godhead (weamiws) has been ap- 73 
plied also to righteous men (Wasa xc), and they have been held worthy 
to be called by it. And the men with whom God was well pleased, them he 
called ‘my sons’ (,32) and ‘my friends’ (,sasia). When he chose Moses his 
friend and his beloved and made him chief and teacher and priest unto his 
people he called him (,«asi2) God (eV). For he said to him: ‘I have made 
you a God (eV) unto Pharaoh’ [Exod 7:1]. And he gave him his priest for 
a prophet, ‘And Aaron your brother shall speak for you to Pharaoh, and 
you shall be unto him a God, and he shall be unto you an interpreter’. Thus 
not alone to the evil Pharaoh did he make Moses God (ce), but also 
unto Aaron, the holy priest, he made Moses God (wate). 

(4) Again, hear concerning the title Son of God, by which we have 
called him. They [the Jews] say that ‘though God has no son, you make 
that crucified Jesus, the firstborn son of God. Yet he called Israel, ‘my 
firstborn. I have said unto you, ‘Let my son go to serve me’ [Exod 4:22- 
23] ... ‘Out of Egypt I have called my sor’ [Hos 11:1]’ ... So also we call the 
Christ, the Son of God, for through him we have gained the knowledge 
(5113-35) of God; even as he called Israel, ‘my firstborn son; and as he said 
concerning Solomon, ‘He shall be to me a sor’ [1 Chr 22:10]. And we call 
him God, even as he surnamed Moses by his own name... 

(5) For the name (sax) of Godhead (hamiwa) is given for the high- 
est honour in the world, and with whomsoever God is well pleased, he 
applied it to him ... 

(6) ... Though he is the great King, he grudges not the name of King- 
ship to men. And though he is the great God, yet he grudged not the 
name (ex) of Godhead (whamte) to the sons of flesh ... 

(7) ... no one should suppose that there is another God, either before 
or afterwards ... 

(8) Now by these things the stubborn will be convinced that it is nothing 
strange that we call Christ the Son of God (ree mis) ... And they will be 
forced to admit that the name of Godhead also belongs to him [Christ], for 
he [God] associated the righteous also in the name of God (weal). 

—Aphrahat, Dem. XVILı-8 


55 The translation is based on the Syriac text of Parisot, Aphraatis Sapientis Persae 
Demonstrationes in PS 1.1, 785-801. 
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Much of the high esteem your author accords Orientalists and gram- 
marians stems from Theodor Nöldeke’s evaluation of this passage. 
For, after wading through a dozen attempts by church historians and 
theologians to obfuscate and deny what Aphrahat was saying; your 
author came across the following clear-eyed analysis of the grammar- 
ian: "Damit wird also die Gottheit Christi für nicht viel mehr als einen 
Ehrentitel erklärt!” And indeed, Nóldeke is correct. This Christology— 
which parallels passages in Justin Martyr,’ the Pseudo-Clementine 
Recognitions,? and Peters first sermon in Acts (2:22)—is a precious 
relic from | earliest Judaic-Christianity. And it survives in its most full- 
est, most complete form in the Syrian father, Aphrahat. 


Because of its unique and contentious history, the New Testament of- 
fers the exegete many special problems. The parallel accounts of the 
gospels are one (recall the ‘desolating sacrilege’ versus Jerusalem sur- 
rounded by armies’); the inevitable necessity of theological revision 
is another (exemplified in Isho‘dad’s elision of the Jewish and Gentile 
missions, and in Aphrahat’s Christology); the actual creation and evo- 
lution of the text itself is still another (recall Baarda’s ‘flying Jesus’). It 
is in instances such as these that we see how valuable the Syriac New 
Testament and the great early Syrian commentators can be. When read 
carefully and critically, they shed great light on these problems. They 
offer us alternative, sometimes ancient forms of the text. They provide 
us with glimpses of ancient theologies, relics from the first Christian 
centuries. And, even at their worst, their awkwardness—Isho‘dad’s, for 
example, when he insists on the unity of the earliest mission activity of 
the church, to both Jews and Gentiles—signals to the attentive reader 
where the truth lies buried. It is only for us to excavate it. 


5$ Among them, I. Ortiz de Urbina, A. Hudal, J. Forget, P. Bruns. Their dissembling 
is quoted in my “The Christology of Aphrahat, 244-6 (chapter 13 above, pp. 165-7). 

57 Th. Nöldeke, in a review of W. Wright, The Homilies of Aphraates, in GGA, with- 
out number (1896), 1524. 

5 Dial. 126.1-127.4. 

59 Rec. 2.41.3. 
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PATRISTIC BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS AND METHOD 
FOUR CHANGES TO LIGHTFOOT’S EDITION 
OF SECOND CLEMENT" 


Even a cursory glance through the writings of the so-called “Apostolic 
Fathers” reveals numerous passages that—to a greater or lesser degree— 
appear to parallel portions of the New Testament. This fact, combined 
with the antiquity of the “Apostolic Fathers,” means that these passages 
occupy a crucial position when one seeks to stipulate the oldest textual 
form of the New Testament. This means that the accuracy and reliabil- 
ity of the critical editions of the “Apostolic Fathers” are crucial. If the 
editions are flawed, | then one of the key building blocks used by critical 
editions of the New Testament is unstable. 

It was in the course of a larger project, namely the isolation and ex- 
amination of every apparent New Testament parallel in the so-called 
Second Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, that certain shortcomings 
in the editions of the Apostolic Fathers gradually became clear. This ar- 
ticle describes these shortcomings and reflects on their effect on critical 
editions of the New Testament and early Christian texts. 

Our study is broken into three parts. First, we single out four read- 
ings where the standard critical edition of Second Clement (edited by 
the scholar-churchman J. B. Lightfoot) needs correction. Second, us- 
ing Lightfoot’s own statements, we will explore the explicit and implicit 
assumptions that led Lightfoot to his defective textual decisions. And 
third, we will consider the effect of Lightfoot’s assumptions—which are 
still accepted and used by many?—on editions of Patristic (and apocry- 
phal) texts, and on critical editions of the New Testament. 


1 The author wishes to thank The College of the Liberal Arts at The Pennsylvania 
State University for the granting of a sabbatical for the academic year 2004-05, during 
which much of the research for this article and other related projects was undertaken. 
The author also gratefully thanks Prof. Clemens Scholten (Köln) for his insightful and 
careful reading of the manuscript, and his helpful suggestions. 

> See, for example, the remarks by Weber, infra, n. 63, or Verheyden, infra, n. 50. 
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I. Four Changes to Lightfoots Edition 


The only full-dress critical edition of Second Clement is that of J. B. 
Lightfoot.? While four more recent editions exist (the so-called “Funk- 
Bihlmeyer" edition, two editions in the Loeb Classical Library, and a 
German edition by | Wengst),* all of the English editions lack Light- 
foot's extensive apparatus)? and have texts that display a preternatural 
agreement with Lightfoots.$ To his credit, Wengst’s edition shows the 


3 The history of publication is confusing. Lightfoot’s first edition of the Clementine 
epistles appeared in 1869: S. Clement of Rome. The two epistles to the Corinthians, ed. J. 
B. Lightfoot (London: Macmillan, 1869). This served as the basis of a second, revised 
edition of the Clementines, which appeared in 1890, now, however, with a new title, and 
now as “Part I” of his edition of the Apostolic Fathers: The Apostolic Fathers. A Revised 
Text with Introduction, Notes, Dissertations, and Translations, ed. J. B. Lightfoot, Pt. I (2 
vols.) (London: Macmillan, 1890). (The first edition of Part II [Ignatius and Polycarp] of 
The Apostolic Fathers appeared in 1885.) In addition to the name change, the confusion 
is compounded by the fact that the second edition of “Part II” (Ignatius and Polycarp) 
of The Apostolic Fathers (London: Macmillan, 1889) appeared before the appearance of 
the second (retitled) edition of “Part I” (Clement, in 1890). Library catalogues often 
group the 1885 (first edition of Part II) and 1890 (second edition of Part I) volumes to- 
gether, and call it the “second edition” of The Apostolic Fathers—which is technically in- 
correct, for the “second edition” would be the 1889 (second edition of Part II) and 1890 
(second edition of Part I) editions. All of our references are to the second edition (Part 
I, 1890; Part II, 1889), in a facsimile reprint: The Apostolic Fathers, ed. J. B. Lightfoot, 
2 parts in 5 vols., (Peabody, ma: Hendrickson, 1989), which we cite as “Lightfoot, AF” 

^ The four additional editions are: (1) F. X. Funk’s edition (Tübingen, 1878', 1887rev, 
1901?) was revised by K. Bihlmeyer, and became known as the “Funk-Bihlmeyer” edi- 
tion (Tübingen, 19241, 19567, 19703). The “Funk-Bihlmeyer” Greek text was given a new 
German translation in 1992 by A. Lindemann and H. Paulsen (Die Apostolischen Väter, 
edd.A. Lindemann and H. Paulsen [Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1992). Our references to 
“Funk-Bihlmeyer” are from this 1992 edition. The Loeb editions are: (2) The Apostolic 
Fathers, ed. K. Lake, Vol. I (Cambridge, Ma/London: Harvard/Heinemann, 1912), and 
(3) The Apostolic Fathers, ed. B. D. Ehrman, Vol. I, LCL 24 (Cambridge, MA/London: 
Harvard, 2003). The German edition is Schriften des Urchristentums, Zweiter Teil (Di- 
dache (Apostellehre), Barnabasbrief, Zweiter Klemensbrief, Schrift an Diognet, ed. K. 
Wengst (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1984). 

5 The two Loebs are pocket editions; therefore, a direct comparison with the appa- 
ratuses of Lightfoot and Funk-Bihlmeyer is inappropriate. Nevertheless, the differences 
are revealing. For example, in chapter 3, Lightfoot’s apparatus has 22 variants; Funk- 
Bihlmeyer has ten, Lake has one, and Ehrman has two. In chapter 6, Lightfoot has 22 
variants; Funk-Bihlmeyer has seven, Lake has what might be counted as one (viz. he 
remarks on his rejection of Lightfoot's conjecture at 6.6 [see the following note]), and 
Ehrman has none. 

$ Their agreement with Lightfoot is astonishing. Comparing Funk-Bihlmeyer, Lake, 
and Ehrman with each other in chapters 3 and 6 shows not a single difference among 
the three: the texts are identical (save for editorial decisions about interpunction and 
capitalization). When these three later editions are compared against Lightfoot, only 
two minor differences emerge. (1) At 3.2, Lightfoot prints the words évwmiov tov 
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greatest independence from Lightfoot,” but at the variants discussed 
in this article, his text agrees with the other three editions. Because of 
the demonstrable and decisive influence Lightfoot's edition has had on 
scholarship and on all subsequent editions, it is the focus of our study; 
the other editions will be referenced as necessary. 


A. The Date, Provenance, and Authorship of Second Clement 


From the standpoint of the text of the New Testament, the Second Epis- 
tle of Clement is one of the most important of the Apostolic Fathers. 
There are at least four reasons. First, relative to its size, it has a large 
number of passages which today we recognize as having parallels in 
our modern New | Testament.® Second, it preserves several agrapha, 
some of which are paralleled in apocryphal gospels.? Third, two of the 
three extant manuscripts which preserve Second Clement are New Tes- 
tament manuscripts; both include Second Clement among the books of 
the New Testament,” an indication of the high status accorded Second 
Clement in antiquity. Finally, the work is important because of its very 
early date of composition— probably about 140 CE. 

Assigning a precise date to Second Clement is difficult, but there is 
general agreement about the range. Karl Donfried offered the earliest 
date, suggesting “about 98-100.” At the other end of the spectrum, Kir- 
sopp Lake gave a range from 120 to as late as 170, with +150 as a reason- 
able date. Adolf von Harnack proposed a range from 130 to 160; how- 
ever, if composed in Rome (which was his preference), then the range 
narrowed to 130-150. Joseph Barber Lightfoot suggested a range of 120 
to 140, or “a still earlier date.” More recently, Andreas Lindemann has 
suggested the "Mitte des 2. Jahrhunderts" (presumably between about 
140 and 160), and Bart Ehrman found for the mid-second century, 


av9pwnwv in square brackets; the brackets are dropped by all later editions. (2) At 6.6, 
Lightfoot conjectures oimpe9a for the manuscripts reading oióueða; this conjecture is 
rejected by all later editions. 

7 In chapter 3, Wengst’s edition differs from Lightfoot's edition at seven points and 
offers sixteen variants in his apparatus; in chapter 6, Wengst's text differs from Lightfoot 
at four points and offers thirteen variants. It is important (and disconcerting) to note 
that some of Wengst' variants are absent from Lightfoot’s edition. 

è Depending upon the criteria used, and how adjoining passages are counted, there 
are about 37 possible parallels with the New Testament. 

° E.g., II Clem. 12.2 has a parallel with the Gospel of Thomas log. 22; II Clem. 4.5 has 
a parallel with a fragment from the “Zion Gospel Edition” (fragments from the “Zion 
Gospel Edition” are usually assigned to the Gospel of the Nazoraeans/Nazaraeans: cp. 
The Apocryphal New Testament, ed. J. K. Elliott [Oxford: Clarendon, 1993], p. 13). 

10 See below, $ B: "Ihe Manuscript Tradition of Second Clement? 
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“possibly in the 140s."" From the foregoing, then, one may justifiably 
speak of a consensus: Second Clement was almost certainly composed 
in the second quarter of the second century (125-50), with a few schol- 
ars extending the range a decade or two earlier or later. Later in our 
study, we will offer new evidence for fixing a date for Second Clement to 
about 140 (+5 years). 

The provenance of Second Clement is unknown. Von Harnack and 
others felt Rome was most likely; J. Vernon Bartlet was among those 
who suggested Alexandria or, more broadly, Egypt; Lightfoot and oth- 
ers opted for Corinth; Christa Stegemann and others proposed Syria, 
especially Antioch. Our research will also contribute new evidence 
to suggest the | most likely place of composition (Rome or Alexandria 
seems most likely; Greece and the Levant seem unlikely). 

Concerning the author of Second Clement, one can only proceed 
along a via negativa. For example, he does not appear to be the author 
of First Clement: although there are certain unique agreements in quo- 
tations between the two documents, the diction, style, and vocabu- 
lary of the two works are quite different, suggesting different authors. 
It can be said with certainty that the author of Second Clement was not 
a Semite, for quotations from the Hebrew Bible (Old Testament) are in 
the form of the Septuagint, and Semitic influences in style and diction 
are absent. Greek appears to have been the author's first language. 


B. The Manuscript Tradition of Second Clement 


The three known manuscripts of Second Clement are described below, 
commencing with the oldest. 


" Asummary ofthe arguments for dating can be found in the "Introduction" of any 
of the editions or commentaries. See, for example, A. Lindemann, Die Clemensbriefe, 
HNT 17 (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1992), p. 195, or K. P. Donfried, The Setting of Second 
Clement in Early Christianity, SNovT 38 (Leiden: Brill, 1974), pp. 1-2, 16-19. 

? See the last paragraph of this present section ($ I), infra, p. 410 (below, p. 558). 

5 Consult the sources supra, n. 11. 

14 See the last paragraph of this present section ($ I), infra, p. 410 (below, p. 558). 

5 For example, I Clem. 23.3 and II Clem. 11.2-4 quote a fragment from an unknown 
source in nearly-identical form (Lightfoot—without any foundation—speculated that 
the source was a lost Book of Eldad and Modat); I Clem. 15.2 and II Clem. 3.5 also present 
a quotation from the LXX in almost the same deviating form (the only difference be- 
tween the two is the inversion of the first two words [with the accompanying article]). 

' For example, the Semitic idioms, style, and diction found in Melito of Sardis’ Peri 
pascha, which Zuntz described as the marks of “Asianic” Greek, are absent from Second 
Clement (cf. G. Zuntz, “Melito, Syriac?” VigChr 6 [1952], pp. 193-201). 
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MS A = Codex Alexandrinus (London, British Library, Royal 1 D.VII; 
New Testament MS A [o2], “Codex Alexandrinus”; V cent.) 

This famous Greek Bible, presented to King Charles I in 1627, is the 
oldest extant witness to Second Clement's text. Second Clement is in- 
cluded among its capitularia of New Testament books.” Concerning 
MS As text of Second Clement, Lightfoot remarked: “On the whole this 
MS appears to give a good text. The shortcomings of the scribe are 
generally such that they can be easily corrected; for they arise from 
petty carelessness and ignorance, and not from perverse ingenuity. 
Thus there are errors of the ordinary type arising from repetition or 
omission..." He goes on to remark, however, that | MS As text of Sec- 
ond Clement “constantly betrays evidence of great negligence on the 
part of the scribe.’ Nevertheless, this is, in Lightfoot’s opinion, the 
best manuscript of Second Clement: "Of our three authorities A (if we 
set aside merely clerical errors, in which it abounds) is by far the most 
trustworthy.’?° 


MS C = Codex Constantinopolitanus (Istanbul: Library of the Hospice 
of the Jerusalem Monastery of the Holy Sepulcher, MS 456; 1056 CE) 

This Greek manuscript (which is also known as the “Bryennios 
Codex” [after its first editor, Philotheos Bryennios (1833-1914)], or 
“Codex Hierosolymitanus” [because the Library of the Hospice—al- 
though in Istanbul—is under the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem]), is available in an “autotype” or photographic reproduc- 
tion in Lightfoot's edition.” Of the three extant manuscripts of Second 
Clement, it alone is not a Biblical manuscript, but a collection of early 
Patristic writings, including (among others) the Epistle of Barnabas, 
the Ignatian epistles, and the Didache. Of the manuscript, Lightfoot 
observes: 


Itis written with a fair amount of care throughout, so far as regards errors 
of transcription. In this respect it contrasts favourably with A, which con- 
stantly betrays evidence of great negligence on the part of the scribe. But, 
though far more free from mere clerical errors, yet in all points which 
vitally affect the trustworthiness of a MS, it must certainly yield the palm 
to the Alexandrian. The scribe of A may be careless, but he is guileless 


7 The two Clementine epistles follow Revelation. See Lightfoot, AF, 1.1, p. 117. 

8 Lightfoot, AF, 1.1, p. 120. 

Lightfoot, AF, 1.1, p. 123; the remark is made in comparison with MS C. 

20 Lightfoot, AF, 1.1, p. 142. 

> For a description of the manuscript, see Lightfoot, AF, 1.1, pp. 121-9; the autotype 
is found in the same volume, pp. 421-74. 
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also. On the other hand, the text of C shows manifest traces of critical 
revision ...? 

But notwithstanding this fact, which detracts somewhat from its 
weight, it still has considerable value as an authority. More especially it is 
independent of A; for it preserves the correct reading in some instances, 
where A is manifestly wrong.” 


Lightfoot concludes that “in nine cases out often, which are at all deter- 
minable, the palm [for preserving the older/better text] must be award- 
ed to | A?” Lightfoot regards MS C as the least valuable of the three 
manuscripts for restoring the oldest text of Second Clement.” 


MS S = Cambridge, Univ. Lib., Add. MSS 1700 (1170 CE) 

MS S is an important witness to the Harclean version of the Syriac 
New Testament.?° Like Codex Alexandrinus (MS A), this Syriac man- 
uscript includes Second Clement among the books of the New Testa- 
ment—this time, however, placing the two Clementine epistles more- 
or-less in the middle of the New Testament, rather than at the end (as 
does MS A).?7 

Although MS S's contents were fully and correctly catalogued as 
early as 1796 (and, therefore, available to any attentive researcher), its 
text of Second Clement remained unexamined until 1876, when R. L. 
Bensly noticed that it contained the two Clementine epistles.** Bensly 
embarked on an edition of them, but died (in 1893) before finishing 
the project. Working from Bensly’s scattered notes, R. H. Kennett (who 
later became Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge) finished the 


» Lightfoot identifies three markers of this “critical revision" of Second Clements 
text in MS C: (1) harmonistic readings in quotations; (2) dogmatic changes; (3) gram- 
matical and rhetorical changes. 

3 Lightfoot, AF, 1.1, pp. 123-4. 

24 Lightfoot, AF, 1.1, pp. 124-8. 

^ Lightfoot, AF, 1.1, p. 144: “Of the two inferior authorities [viz. C and S] S is much 
more valuable than C for correcting A” 

26 Seethe remarks of B. Aland and A. Juckel, Das Neue Testament in Syrischer Über- 
lieferung. II. Die Paulinischen Briefe. Teil 1: Rómer- und 1.Korintherbrief, ANTT 14 (Ber- 
lin: de Gruyter, 1991), pp. 16, 24-35. 

27 The manuscripts sequence is: (1) the four gospels, (2) a passion harmony (com- 
piled from the four gospels, and found in many Harclean manuscripts), (3) the Acts 
and the Catholic Epistles, (4) First and Second Clement, (5) the Pauline epistles, and 
(6) the Epistle to the Hebrews. See Lightfoot, AF, L1, p. 130. (The Syrian canon was, of 
course, formally different from the Western canon until the Quinisextine [or Trullan] 
Council [692 CE]; as this late-twelfth century manuscript shows, however, the facts *on 
the ground" frequently lagged far behind conciliar decrees.) 

8 Cf. Lightfoots description of the discovery of the manuscript and its road to pub- 
lication, AF, 1.1, pp. 129-30. 
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edition; it appeared in 1899.?? Bensly must have shared his notes with 
Lightfoot, for the second edition (1890 [Part I]) of Lightfoots Apostolic 
Fathers includes variant readings from MS S, as well as observations on 
its text.3° Regarding the text of S, Lightfoot states: 


As a rendering of the Greek, this version is (with notable exceptions 
which will be specified hereafter) conscientious and faithful. The transla- 
tor has made it his | business to reproduce every word of the original. 
Even the insignificant connecting particle te is faithfully represented by 
dus. The several tenses too are carefully observed, so far as the language 
admitted ... 

[In the features discussed to this point,] it is trustworthy. But on the 
other hand, it has some characteristics which detract from its value as 
an authority for the Greek text, and for which allowance must be made.’ 


These negative "characteristics" are a tendency to paraphrase, often 
by using compounds in the Syriac to more fully reflect a single Greek 
word; and a desire to accurately reflect in Syriac the meaning of the 
Greek (which sometimes leads to changing word order to achieve that 
end).? Lightfoot notes that S “most frequently coincides with A" in 
those places where A differs from C. Less frequently, S agrees with C 
against A. Lightfoot emphasizes that S is an independent witness; he 
points to a number of places where "S stands alone and either certainly 
or probably or possibly preserves the right reading? He views S as 
more valuable than C in restoring corrupted readings in A; he notes 
that S “is made up of two elements, one very ancient and good, the 
other debased and probably recent.’3+ 


C. Four Changes to Lightfoot’s Edition 


We turn now to three passages from Second Clement, in which we sug- 
gest four changes to Lightfoot's edition. None of the changes are emen- 
dations; all are present in the manuscript tradition just described. 


?» The Epistles of S. Clement to the Corinthians in Syriac, ed. R. L. Bensly and com- 
pleted by R. H. Kennett (Cambridge: University Press, 1899). 

3° Lightfoot offers an extensive discussion of the manuscript: see his AF, 1.1, pp. 
129-47. 

3 Lightfoot, AF, 1.1, p. 136. 

» For example, in a list of words, the Syriac manuscript sometimes rearranges the 
sequence, so that the clearer, unambiguous words come first, and ambiguous words 
come later. The assumption is that the translator intended for the readers’ mind to be 
put on the right track by the unambiguous words, so that their meaning guided the 
reader as he worked his way through the list towards the more ambiguous words. 

3 Lightfoot, AF, 1.1, p. 139. 

34 Lightfoot, AF, 1.1, p. 144. 
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Ihe passages are presented individually, in a standard format. With- 
in the apparatus, the lemma comes first, followed by the variants; a dia- 
mond [¢] separates variation units, while a virgule [ | ] separates sub- 
variants. For the New Testament manuscripts, the sigla are those found 
in the twenty-seventh edition Nestle-Aland* (which also served as our 
collation base); for Second Clement, they are as given above (MSS ACS). 


Reading 1 


II Clem. 3.2: Tov öuoAoyrjoavtä ue [Evortov Twv àv9ponov], óuoñoyńow 
AUTÖV EVWTLLOV TOD TTATPÖG HOV.3° 
+ EVOTLOV TOV àvOpinov ] om. S + + «ace ar post abTOV (+ Käyw post 
avtov) S + Lov ] om. S37 


Matt 10:32: ac obv óotic Guodoyroet év uoi Euntpoodev tov AvIpwıwv, 
önoAoyriow Kaya Ev abt@ Eunpoodev TOD matpdc uov vob év [oic] 
ovpavoic: 

+ Éunpoo9ev vàv av9Ipwmwv ] om. Syr? + k&yà Ev adT@ ] adTOV Kayw 
L 544 | abtöv D L 4 273 348 544 1574 it vg + pov ] om. Syr* SyrPalla.b-<] 
Eph rm Clm Al 


Luke 12:8-9: A&yw dé buiv, mac öç àv ópoAoyrjon Ev £uol Eunpoodev tæv 
avOparwv, Kal ó vióc Tod åvIponov ópoAoyrjost £v abri Éunpoo9ev 
Tov AayyeAwv tod Veob-: [9] ó dé åpvnoáuevóç pe évwmiov Tov 
avOpworwv &napvn9rjoerat EvMTLOV TWV åyyéňwv TOD 9800. 

v. 8: + Eunpoodev tov av9pwnwv | om. Chrys + tov ayyéAwv | om. N* 
MarcionTerós 


5 Novum Testamentum Graecum, edd. K. and B. Aland et al. (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 1993). 

3° Lightfoot, AF, 1.2, pp. 216-7. 

¥ The Syriac text is from Bensly, The Epistles, p. As at line 8. 

35 The apparatus of The New Testament in Greek, ed. The American and British 
Committees of the International Greek New Testament Project (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1984), Vol. 1, p. 273, is misleading and confused in this verse. It lists Marcion apud 
Tertullian (adv. Marc. 4.28.4 [CChr.SL 1, pp. 621-2]) as reading &vwruov for Eunpoodev' 
and2, This is incorrect, however, for Tertullian's Latin reads coram in both places (1 and 
2) in this verse, and coram can translate either Greek word. The Vulgate, for example, 
uses coram here and in Matt 5:16, 10:32, 26:70, etc., where the Greek is éumpoodev, but 
it also uses coram in Luke 1:15, 5:25, Rev. 3:5, etc., where the Greek is &vwrtıov. Hence, it 
is (at best!) tendentious to offer Marcion apud Tertullian as supporting either reading, 
for coram is polysemous. The confusion is compounded by a failure to clearly distin- 
guish between this Latin fragment of Marcion (in Tertullian) and a Greek fragment 
of Marcion in Epiphanius (Pan. haer., 1.42.1.6, scholion 30 [ed. Holl & Dummer, GCS 
(1980?), p. 111, lines 11-12]). Epiphanius fragment begins in the middle of verse 8, and 
only contains the second use of the word in question; Epiphanius fragment of Marcion 
gives &vwruov in this second use. But Epiphanius has no direct evidence regarding the 
first use of the word in verse 8. 
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v.9:+ om. ^ 2 245 2322 e Syr? e évarriov! ] Éunpoo9ev A K Q O II 047 
0191 158 pm | ëvnpooðev D + Evwnuov? ] EunpooYev Y 343 716 726 pc | 
Évnpoo9ev D 

Rev. 3:5: óuoAoyrjoc TO Övoua adbtod évwmtov TOD marpóc pov Kal 
EVOTLOV TOV AYYEAWV ADTOD. 
+ évomtov | Éunpoo9ev B 1611 


Our attention focuses on the phrase év@mtov tõv dv9panwv, which 
Lightfoot placed in square brackets.?? In his textual notes, Lightfoot 
writes: 
[The passage is a] free quotation of Matt. x. 32 (comp. Luke xii. 8) ... 
The omission in S is probably correct, the words [namely, évwmtov tov 
av9pwnwv] having been inserted [into MSS AC] by scribes from a well- 
known evangelical passage, Luke xii. 9. ... Our preacher is in the habit of 
dropping out words in his quotations, and presenting them in skeleton.4? 


Lightfoot's conviction that the reading of MS S was best led him to place 
the words of the Greek manuscripts in square brackets. Since he was 
(apparently) convinced they were inauthentic (in point of fact, he omits 
them in his English translation of the passage),* one wonders why he 
did not eliminate them entirely from his Greek text. 

Observe that Lightfoot is not content just to indicate his preferred 
text (MS S), but goes on to describe both the source and the mechanism 
by which the reading of MSS AC came about. According to Lightfoot, 
attentive Greek scribes noticed the omission in the oldest and best tra- 
dition (MS S [so Lightfoot]), and undertook to correct it. They supplied 
the missing words from Luke 12:9 (“a well-known evangelical passage"), 
resulting in the present reading in Greek MSS AC. 

At first blush, Lightfoot's explanation sounds reasonable. However, 
if one reflects for a moment on the chain of events he proposes, and 
examines the text itself, then one quickly comes to the conclusion that 
Lightfoots explanation for the reading of MSS AC is preposterous. 
There are four reasons. 

First, the whole passage in Second Clement (regardless of which ofthe 
manuscripts one follows) is very distant from its putative parallel in our 
modern critical editions of either Matthew or Luke. Indeed, if one fol- 
lows MS S (Lightfoot's preferred text), then only öuoAoy-, óuoAoyrjoo, 


39 Square brackets mean that “it is doubtful whether the words ... ought to stand as 
part of the original text" (Lightfoot, AF, 1.1, p. 4). 

4° Lightfoot, AF, 1.2, p. 216, in the notes, s.v. &vwriov K.T.A. 

^ Cf Lightfoot, AF, 1.2, p. 307, which follows MS S. 
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Kaya, and tod matpdc uov are found in Matthew, and only öuoAoy- and 
ópoAoyrjo- are found in Luke (modifying either gospel text by adopting 
various variant readings does not significantly reduce the differences). 
It hardly seems likely, | then, that a scribe would, first of all, notice this 
difference, and then, second, feel constrained to "correct" this one de- 
viation in a passage riddled with other deviations. 

Second, this disjunction between Second Clement's text and the pu- 
tative parallels in the New Testament is not unusual, for virtually all 
of Second Clements "parallels" deviate markedly from the text of our 
present New Testament.^ That being the case, why—from all the devi- 
ating passages in Second Clement—would a scribe decide to “correct” 
the omission of this phrase (Evonıov twv dv9panwv), but none of the 
other deviations elsewhere in Second Clement (e.g., Reading 2, infra)? 

Third, if some hyper-attentive scribe had decided to correct the text, 
then why would he correct the text incorrectly (correcting to é€vwmtov, rath- 
er than to the reading of both Matthew and Luke, namely, £unpoo9ev)?^ 

Fourth, when Lightfoot proposes how the "correction" was made 
(“the words [namely, &vórtov Twv àv9pómnov] having been inserted 
[into MSS AC] by scribes from a well-known evangelical passage, Luke 
xii. 9"), he ignores the fact that he himself identified Matt 10:32 as the 
best canonical parallel, and Luke 12:8 as the Lucan parallel; Luke 12:9 is 
not a parallel for this passage in Second Clement. 

What mystifies one is why—even with the sources known to him in 
1890— Lightfoot rejected a very obvious and logical solution: the scribe 
interpolated the phrase in question from the proper parallel (Matt 10:32 
[or failing that, the proper Lucan parallel: Luke 12:8]), which, in the 
second century, read évwmiov tæv av9pwnwv instead of our present 
Éunpoo9ev tov &v9pónov. The only difference is the substitution of 
one preposition for another, a substitution which is evidenced numer- 
ous times in the manuscripts of the New Testament itself, owing to the 
virtually identical meaning of the two prepositions.* 


? This will be apparent from the other Readings in this article; cf. also W. L. Peters- 
en, "Textual Traditions Examined: What the Text of the Apostolic Fathers tell us about 
the Text of the New Testament in the Second Century,’ in The Reception of the New Tes- 
tament in the Apostolic Fathers, edd. A. Gregory and C. Tuckett (Oxford: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 2005), pp. 29-46, esp. 30-33 (chapter 27 above, pp. 470-475). 

^ Lightfoots operating assumption (which we will challenge; see infra, pp. 4uff. 
[below, pp. 559-562]) is that the author of Second Clement had the text of “our” Matthew 
and Luke before him when he wrote. 

44 [n the apparatuses above, note the interchangeability of the two prepositions in 
Luke 12:9 and Rev. 3:5, for example. 
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For whatever reason, Lightfoot rejected this obvious and eminently 
reasonable solution, and instead set out to find the phrase he needed in 
the critical edition of the New Testament used by him in 1890. When he 
found it (in Luke 12:9), the fact that the phrase was in a verse that was 
not parallel with the Second Clement passage did not matter, nor did the 
fact that he himself had identified Matthew (10:32)—and not Luke—as 
offering the best canonical parallel. 

Ihe necessity of such convoluted and preposterous reasoning ended 
in 1904, when F. C. Burkitt published the Sinaitic manuscript of the Ve- 
tus Syra (Syr°). As the apparatus above shows (s.v. Matthew), the read- 
ing Lightfoot preferred, MS S (“The omission in S is probably correct...) 
is almost certainly nothing more than a “local text” reading from Syria, 
for the same omission occurs in the fourth-century Sinaitic Syriac. This 
means that MS S's omission (contrary to Lightfoots claim) almost cer- 
tainly has nothing to do with the oldest and best text of Second Clement, 
but everything to do with an old variant in a prestigious Syriac version 
of the Gospel of Matthew. MS S5 reading is a Syrian variant, dating far 
back into the textual history of Matt 12:8 in the Syriac New Testament. 

One cannot fault Lightfoot for his ignorance of a text unedited when 
he wrote; but he can be faulted for proposing a most improbable expla- 
nation of the textual development of the passage in question. 

Our conclusion, then, is that Lightfoots square brackets should 
be removed from the text; the reading of MSS AC should be adopted 
without reservation. All later editions have already taken this step; only 
Lightfoots edition needs to be changed. 


Reading 2 


II Clem. 3.4: ... £& öAng kapó(ac xai && öAng ts Ötavolag.*# 
+ diavoiag AC ] «s (= Ioxbog oov)” S 


All modern editions (Lightfoot, Funk-Bihlmeyer, Lake, Ehrman) print 
the text as given above, adopting the reading of the Greek MSS AC, 


^ Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, ed. F. C. Burkitt, 2 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1904). 

46 Lightfoot, AF, 1.2, p. 217. 

47 See Bensly, The Epistles, p. xvii, s.v. "l[ine]. 13”; ioxbog is Bensly's first transla- 
tion; he also gives, as a second equivalent, Óvvápiecc, and notes that Aus» is used in 
the Syriac Bible to translate both Greek words (for ioxbg at Mark 12.33, for example; 
for ôúvauıç at Mark 9.1, for example). It is unfortunate that, in his apparatus, Lightfoot 
gives Övvänewg as the reading of the Syriac manuscript, and does not even mention 
ioxvc. Lightfoot’s failure to mention ioxbg obfuscates the connexion for most readers. 
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dtavoiac. The passage appears to be a quotation of or an allusion to the 
Shema: 


Deut 6:5 (MT): 4 TI82522) qpex 522i 7229-522 ribs MT ns Nan 


Deut 6:5 (LXX): ayannoeıg xóptov tov Yedv cov ££ Ang TÅG kapóíac oov 
kai && ÖANG TÄS voyric oov kai 2 öAng tis óvváped oov 

Matt 22:37: ayannoeic kóptov Tov 9eóv oov év SAN TH kapóíq Gov Kal èv 
OAT TH yvy Cov Kal èv GAN TH Stavoia oov: 

Mark 12:30: kai &yanroetc küptov TOV Dedv oov EE ön TG Kapdlag oov 
Kal && ÖAng TÄS wuxfis cov Kal && ÖAng rfj; Stavoiag oov Kal && GANG 
TAG iaxboc cov. 

Luke 10:27: dyanrnosıg xóptov Tov Vedv oov ¿č öAng [TG] kapó(ag cov Kal 
Ev OA TH yvy Gov Kal £v GAN TH ioxvi cov Kal £v öAn TH Stavoia oov, 


The Table below sets out the specific sequence, number, and identity of 
the elements of these various versions of the Shema. 


SOURCE ELEMENTS & SEQUENCE 

Deut (MT) heart soul strength — 
Deut (LXX) heart soul strength — 
Matt heart soul mind — 
Mark heart soul mind — 
Luke heart soul strength mind 
II Clem. (MSS A C) heart mind — — 

II Clem. (MS S) heart strength — — 


As can be seen, all of the canonical versions have either three or four el- 
ements, while Second Clement (following either the Greek or the Syriac 
tradition) has only two.‘ 

No great mental effort—and certainly no research—is necessary to 
devise any number of explanations for Second Clements binary Shema. 
Over the decades, a laundry list of Patristic shortcomings has been as- 
sembled for just such occasions. Fathers whose parallels do not agree 
closely enough with the text of our modern, critically-edited New Tes- 


48 Biblia Hebraica, edd. R. Kittel, P. Kahle, et al. (14th emended printing of the 7th 
ed.; Stuttgart: Württembergische Bibelanstalt, 1966), ad loc. cit. 

^9 A binary version of the Shema occurs in Deut. 13:4; however, the elements there 
are “heart-soul” (p5ver 522: 02225-7533 || 8& öAns tis Kapdiag budv Kai ££ öAng tig 
yoxs uv). This combination agrees with neither MSS AC nor MS S in Second Clem- 
ent; furthermore, Deut. 13:4 uses the plural pronoun, while Deut. 6:5 uses the singu- 
lar. We conclude that Deut. 13:4 has no direct bearing on our investigation of Second 
Clement. 
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tament have been accused of having faulty memories, of carelessness, 
of adapting the text on the spur of the moment to suit their rhetorical, 
literary, or theological purposes.5° Indeed, in Reading 1, above, we saw 
Lightfoot charge the author of Second Clement with offering a “free 
quotation.” What Lightfoot means by this is very important, as are the 
logical implications of the statement. Lightfoot’s assertion means that, 
had he wished, Second Clement's author could have quoted verbatim, 
and given us a proper, accurate quotation; but, for whatever reason, 
he chose not to do so. Instead the author of Second Clement quoted 
his source “freely.” The same explanation is equally applicable here, in 
Reading 2: Second Clement's non-standard binary Shema is the result of 
a “free quotation” or a lapse of memory. But there is more. 

Apropos of Reading 1, Lightfoot also offered the general observation 
that the author of Second Clement “is in the habit of dropping out words 
in his quotations, and presenting them in skeleton.” The abbreviated 
Shema we find before us appears to fit Lightfoot's characterization per- 
fectly: one’s first impression is that words seem to have been “dropped” 
from what was presumably a “quotation,” resulting in a "skeleton" ver- 
sion of the presumed original text. 

In addition to all the psychological and rhetorical explanations that 
have been put forward to explain deviating Patristic and apocryphal 
readings, | one can also point to mechanical reasons why a copyist 
might omit an item from a list such as the one we find in the Shema 
before us. The omission might be due to haplography, as the copyist's 
eye skipped from one oov £v öAn Ti to the next, inadvertently omitting 
what lay between. 

While it is obligatory to consider all of these potential explanations, 
it should also be obligatory to evaluate the textual evidence as well, es- 
pecially when one is preparing a critical edition of a text. Consider the 
following: 

Justin, Dial. 93.2: Ayannoetc kúpiov tov Jeóv oov &&£ önc ts Kapdiac 
cov Kal && öAng TÅG IoXlog Gov, kai TOV rÀnotov cov WG GEeavTOV.3 


5° See, for example, J. Verheyden, "Assessing Gospel Quotations in Justin Martyr" 
in New Testament Textual Criticism and Exegesis. Festschrift J. Delobel, ed. A. Denaux, 
BEThL 161 (Louvain: Peeters, 2002), pp. 361-77, esp. 375 (“the whole composition and 
comment in Dial. 93 is centered around ‘dualities”). 

5: See supra, n. 40, where Lightfoot uses the expression “free quotation.” 

5 Ibid. 

5 Die ältesten Apologeten, ed. E. J. Goodspeed (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht, 1984 [reprint of the 1914 edition]), p. 208. 
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Justin, Dial. 93.3: &yand kúpiov tov Yedv cov é& ÖöAng ts Kapdlag Kai && 
óAnc TG ioxvoc, Kal TOV TANGIOV dc EavTOV.%4 

Justin, I Apol. 16.6: ... kai abt@ povw Aatpevoeic && SANs Tis kapótac oov 
kai £& 6An¢ TÅG ioxvoc oov, KÜPLOV Tov 9eóv TOV rtoujcavtá GE. 

Vetus Latina MS k, apud Mark 12:30: ... et diligit Dominum Deum etsum 
de toto corde tuo et de totis viribus tuis. 


Let us begin with Justin. Three times, in two separate literary works (a 
fact that is significant, for it means the works were composed at differ- 
ent times, for different occasions and audiences, and are of different 
literary genres—yet they share the same variant reading), Justin Martyr 
presents (1) a binary Shema, that (2) consists of the same two terms we 
find in MS S of Second Clement, in (3) precisely the same sequence.*? 
We know that the author of Second Clement and Justin are close, per- 
haps even exact chronological contemporaries. Justin arrived in Rome 
about 150, and died there about 165 CE. His First Apology is usually dated 
(with a few years’ leeway at either end) to between 151 and 155, and his 
Dialogue with | Trypho the Jew to between 155 and 160 (again, with a few 
years leeway); both are commonly assigned Roman provenance? Fur- 
thermore, if, as von Harnack, Hilgenfeld, Goodspeed, and others have 
suggested, Second Clement's provenance were Rome, then Second Clem- 
ent and Justin would have been in direct geographic proximity, as well.5? 
Turning to Codex Bobbiensis (Vetus Latina MS k), we note that it is 
one of the two oldest Vetus Latina manuscripts extant. Although cop- 
ied about 400 CE, its distinctive text is much older, for it is very similar 
to the text used by Cyprian, bishop of Carthage,®° who converted to 
Christianity in 246, and was martyred in 258. This demonstrates that 


54 Die ältesten, p. 208. 

5 Die ältesten, p. 37. 

5° Itala II, Marcus-evangelium, ed. A. Jülicher (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1970?), pp. 115-6. 
"Deum etsum" appears to be a corruption of the standard reading "Deum vestrum? 

5 Note that this variant has three markers of filiation: (1) the number of elements 
(two [not three or four]), (2) the identity of the elements (“heart” and “strength”), and 
(3) the sequence of the elements. 

5 Cf, e.g. Die ältesten, p. 24, or L. W. Barnard, Justin Martyr (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1967), pp. 13, 19, 23. 

59 A list of scholars opting for Roman provenance is found in Donfried, The Setting, 
p. 17 n. 1. 

6° The classic study of MS k’s relationship to Cyprian is that of W. Sanday (“Relation 
of the Text of These Fragments to That of Other Old Latin MSS?), in Portions of the 
Gospels according to St. Mark and St. Matthew from the Bobbio MS. (k), now numbered 
G. VII. 15 in the National Library at Turin ..., edd. J. Wordsworth, W. Sanday, and H. J. 
White, Old-Latin Biblical Texts, 2 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1886), pp. xlii-cclvi, esp. xlii-xc. 
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MS k's text is geographically western, and older than Cyprian. In other 
words, the text found in MS k cannot be later than the first half of the 
third century (c. 200-250 CE). We can, however, go back even further. 
The Latin paleographer E. A. Lowe suggested that the text of MS k is 
older than the age of Cyprian, and dated from the second century. In a 
note published in the Bulletin of the Bezan Club in 1936, Daniél Plooij 
states that Lowe “told me that the Codex Bobiensis [sic] k shows pal- 
aeographical marks of having been copied from a 2? century papyrus"? 
To the best of your author's knowledge, Lowe himself never published 
the specific “palaeographical marks” which led him to this conclusion, 
and subsequent scholarship does not appear to have investigated his 
pregnant remarks.“ Therefore, | one can say with certainty that the text 
of Codex Bobbiensis antedates Cyprian; should Lowe's observations 


& Plooij died on July 5, 1935; his note, titled “The Latin Text of the Epistles of St. 
Paul,’ appeared posthumously in the Bulletin of the Bezan Club, no. 11 (May 1936), pp. 
11-12 (here p. 11). The BBC was published irregularly by an informal “club” of scholars 
interested in the Western text. The firm of Brill, in Leiden, printed the Bulletin, which 
circulated privately. 

® See, however, the remarks of Lowe about MS k and its Vorlage quoted and para- 
phrased by A. H. A. Bakker in her dissertation, A Study of Codex Evang. Bobbiensis (k). 
Part I (Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandsche Uitgeverij, 1933), esp. pp. 9 and 17. Bakker’s 
Doktorvater was Plooij. The fact that both Bakker and Plooij, within a period of about 
three years, quote letters and/or conversations with Lowe about Codex Bobbiensis’ Vor- 
lage, suggests that the discussions arose from Bakker’s research and dissertation. 

$5 The evidence from Cyprian himself is contradictory and inconsistent. For ex- 
ample, Florus of Lyon (fl. c. 840), Collectio ex dictis XII patrvm (Cyprianus 8), offers 
a fragment from Cyprian’s ad Fortunatum 9; Florus quotes Cyprians text as “ex toto 
corde uestro et ex tota uirtute uestra" —the same binary pairing we find in Justin, Codex 
Bobbiensis, and Second Clement. There are, however, two difficulties that prevent one 
from citing this as supporting the Justin/Bobbiensis reading. First, the passage being 
cited by Cyprian (and, therefore, Florus) is Deut. 13:4, not Deut. 6:5; this is discernible 
in the plural pronouns ("uestra") and the full context. Second, the best modern edition 
of Cyprian’s ad Fort. 9 reads “ex toto corde uestro et ex tota anima uestra et ex tota uir- 
tute uestra" (CChr.SL 3 [ed. R. Weber], pp. 197-8), with no textual variants (the oldest 
Cyprian manuscript used in Weber’s edition is MS S [fifth-sixth cent.]). It would seem 
indisputable that Cyprian’s text has been tampered with here, in his own manuscripts, 
for the passage being cited is Deut. 13:4, which is binary, and reads (in the MT and LXX) 
“heart-soul.” Somewhere in the transmission history of ad Fort., some scribe confused it 
with the Shema of Deut. 6:5, and supplied a third element: "strength? This triple-element 
version has (apparently) contaminated all manuscripts of Cyprian at this point; Florus 
reading is probably a better witness to Cyprian’s text here than Cyprian’s own manu- 
scripts! But that still does not help our investigation, for our passage is from Deut. 6:5. 

Another "near miss" is Cyprian's ad Quirinum 3.18. Here the manuscripts of Cyprian 
divide, with some reading the text the editor adopts (“de toto corde tuo et de tota anima 
tua et de tota uirtute tua"), while two other manuscripts (MSS QM [both are eighth- 
ninth cent.; an earlier editor, Hartel, felt they came from the same, very contaminated, 
archetype) read “de toto corde tuo et de tota uirtute tua" (CChr.SL 3 [ed. R. Weber], p. 
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be correct, then Codex Bobbiensis text would date from the second 
century. 

Ihe textual evidence from Justin and Codex Bobbiensis demon- 
strates the following. (1) A binary Shema, whose two elements were 
“heart” and “strength,” and in that sequence, was well known and circu- 
lated in the precise chronological period in which Second Clement was 
composed. (2) This binary Shema seems to have circulated in a specific 
geographic area, namely, the Roman (Latin) west. Within that area, we 
can point specifically in Rome (Justin) and North Africa/Carthage (MS 
k). Interestingly enough, one of | these, Rome, has been suggested as the 
place where Second Clement was composed. 

How the reading of MSS AC came about (and why Lightfoot and 
all later editions adopted it) is something of a puzzle, for (unlike the 


112, in the apparatus). Here again we find our reading in MSS OM, and this time it is the 
correct parallel, Deut. 6:5. But again there are problems. First, as we have pointed out, 
Hartel felt the OM tradition was very contaminated; second, one of these manuscripts 
(MS M) appears to catch the omission (which presumably arose from haplography), 
and adds the omitted term at the end of the phrase, post “uirtute; giving the reading ^... 
corde tuo et de tota uirtute et anima tua.” At best, the evidence is ambiguous, for it pits 
one manuscript (MS Q) against the other eighteen manuscripts at this point. 
In short, the evidence from Cyprian is of little help. The editor (R. Weber) explains 
why: 
Comme d'autres écrits des Péres comportant de nombreuses citations bibliques, 
Quir. et Fort. étaient exposés au cours de leur transmission manuscrite à subir de 
nombreuses alterations textuelles du fait que les copistes ont toujours eu tendance à 
substituer au texte biblique de leur modéle celui qui avait cours dans leur milieu et 
leur était familier. Pour Quir. cela sest produit trés tót, puisquon a pu relever dans 
certains manuscripts des traces d'une version africaine de la Bible de peu postéri- 
eure à saint Cyprien (CChr.SL 3, p. LIV). 


This is a very curious statement. Clearly, yes, assimilation of the manuscripts of Cyprian 
began rather early. But Weber's assumption is precisely the opposite of all New Testa- 
ment textual critics: Weber argues that the contamination of ad Quir. began very early, 
because in certain manuscripts one finds traces of an African version of the Bible (the 
afra text, of k and e), which (according to Weber) arose only a little later than Cyprian: 
"Pour Quir. cela sest produit trés tót, puisquon a pu relever dans certains manuscripts 
des traces d'une version africaine de la Bible de peu postérieure à saint Cyprien? New 
Testament textual critics assume just the opposite: that the afra text antedated Cyprian, 
who used it because it was the "standard" text of his time and place. In view of the argu- 
ment we will make in our second section ($ II. Observations on Methodology: “Norma- 
tive” versus “Non-normative”), Weber appears to be another scholar who anachronisti- 
cally retrojects into earliest Christianity a text which agrees with our modern Biblical 
text, which is then “contaminated” by assimilation to a later, "local" text, such as the afra. 
Weber’s model (which we will label as "normative" in our discussions below [see $ II]) 
founders on the facts: the afra is the earliest text in the African, Latin West for which 
we have evidence; this is shown by its agreements with such early figures as Justin and 
Clement of Alexandria. Where is Weber's evidence for a "pure" text before the afra? 
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reading of MS S) it agrees neither with the Biblical parallels nor with 
the readings found in its contemporaries in Patristic and apocryphal 
literature. One might speculate (but it is only a guess) that the version 
in MS S (and Justin and Codex Bobbiensis) is an abbreviation of the 
MT/LXX version of the Shema, utilizing only the first and last elements, 
while MSS AC have a reading that is an abbreviation (first and last ele- 
ments, again) of the New Testament versions, all three of which end 
with “mind? In the end, however, the genesis of the variant in MSS AC 
remains a mystery. 

There is, then, an extremely high probability—which, in textual crit- 
icism, is as close to certainty as one gets—that the correct reading for 
Second Clement at this point is preserved in MS S: ioxbog oov. It is the 
reading | ofthe time, and perhaps even the reading of the place. All edi- 
tions of Second Clement should be changed accordingly. 


64 Before leaving this reading, attention must be drawn to one other source with the 
identical, deviating, binary (“heart-strength”) Shema at Deut. 6:5. What was formerly 
catalogued as MS Sassoon 30 (but now, apparently, as London, MS Valmadonna 6), of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch reads as follows: 


JINA 5921 7225 532 Tor mm ni nào 


All extant Samaritan Pentateuch manuscripts are late medieval; MS Sassoon 30 dates 
from the same general period as the other manuscripts, namely, the late-fourteenth or 
early-fifteenth century (for the text: Der Hebräische Pentateuch der Samaritaner, ed. A. 
von Gall [Giessen: Töpelmann, 1918], p. 377; for the dating, pp. xxxv-xxxvi). According 
to von Gall’s apparatus, the missing words (namely, 7021 2221) have been inserted inter 
lineas secunda manu. The date of the second hand is not specified. 

The value of this variant in MS Sassoon 30 is impossible to determine. At first glance, 
it certainly appears to be nothing more than a copying error, caught and corrected. 
When that correction took place is unknown; it might have been immediately, or some 
decades later. As attractive as such a solution is, it would be rash to subscribe to it, 
for Justin Martyr himself tells us his family came from Flavia Neapolis (cp. I Apol. 
I.1: ... lovotivocg Ilpiokov tod Bakyetov, tàv amd BAaoviag Néac nóňewç rfj; Lupiag 
IlaAaotivns [ed. Goodspeed, p. 26]), a stones throw from Sechem—the Hauptstadt of 
Samaritanism. Is it by chance, then, that this Samaritan manuscript is the only known 
Biblical manuscript, in Hebrew (MT) or Greek (LXX, New Testament), that offers a 
variant agreeing with Justin’s reading? 

The case of MS Sassoon 30 is doubly odd because the presumed mechanism generat- 
ing the variant would be mechanical, a copying error (haplography). But if the prima 
manu reading of MS Sassoon 30 were generated by a mechanical copying error, then 
one would expect to find the same (rather common) mechanical error repeated else- 
where among the numerous Hebrew and Greek Biblical manuscripts, with mechanical 
frequency and regularity. But an examination of the pertinent apparatuses shows that 
this is not the case. MS Sassoon 30 is, apparently, a singularity, whose significance must, 
for the present, remain unknown. 
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Readings 3 & 4 


II Clem. 6.2: ti yap TÒ d@edog, &áv tic TOV kóopov óXov kepórjor xrjv dé 
yoxty Gyuw9hs® 
+ ddov ] om. C + Gic ] a3e3 (&rtoA&on) S 
Matt 16:26: ti yàp wpeindnoetan AvYpwnog àv TOV kóouov ÓAov 
xepórjon tiv dé voyr|v aoro Guo; 
+ ddov ] om. 0133 124 b cq r' 
Mark 8:36: ti yàp wpeiei Avdpwnov Kepöfjonı Tov kóouov ÖAov Kai 
Inuwdnvaı THY yuyiv abroü; 
Luke 9:25: Tí yàp wpedeitar dvOpwnoc kepórjoac TOV kóouov GAov &avtóv 
6& áztoAéoas r] Inuiwdeis; 
Justin, 1 Apol. 15.12: ti yàp w@edeitat ävðpwnoç, äv 1óv kóopov ÖAOV 
Kepöfjon, tiv dé yoyr|v avtod &moA&orn; 
Clem. Al., Strom. 6.112.3: Ti yap ÖpeAog, &àv TOV KÖOHOV kepórjonc, qnot 
tiv ÔÈ yoyr]v àánoA£onc;Sj 
All subsequent editions follow Lightfoot, printing öAov (with MSS AS) 
and InpuwYf (with MSS AC) as their text. 

While it is clear that the same logion ultimately lies behind all of 
various versions of this saying, careful comparison shows that Second 
Clement's best parallel is not with any New Testament document. Rath- 
er, Second Clement’s best parallel is with Clement of Alexandria’s Stro- 
mata 6.112.3. It is well known that common deviations are one of the 
surest sign of filiation. Here, only Second Clement and the Stromata use 
a noun (óqeAoc) instead of a verbal form; only they omit &v9ponoc; 
only they omit avtod post wuxnv. In short, when compared with each 
other, and juxtaposed against the canonical versions of this logion, it is 
simply an empirical fact that the two “Clements” share the same textual 
tradition, one which is distinct from any canonical version. 

Given this, it is surpassingly strange that in his textual decisions, 
Lightfoot twice rejected readings in Second Clement's textual tradition 
that agree with the Stromata, and adopts readings that move Second 
Clement's text closer to the canonical text. 

As Reading 3, note that MS S reads äno\&on (2303), as do the Stro- 
mata; and as Reading 4, observe that MS C omits óAov, as do the Stro- 
mata. Neither of these changes are unattested in the early period, for 


55 Lightfoot, AF, 1.2, p. 221. 

56 Die ältesten, p. 36. 

7 Clemens Alexandrinus. II. Stromata Buch I-VI, edd. O. Stahlin and L. Früchtel, 
GCS (Berlin: Akademie, 19603), p. 488. 
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the substitution of anoA&on (2503 [MS S]) for the canonical Guco-9fi/- 
Invau/-Yeig | is also found in Justin Martyr, and the omission of óAov 
also occurs in Matthew in 0133 (ninth cent.), 124 (eleventh cent.), and a 
clutch of Vetus Latina manuscripts (the earliest of which is MS b, fifth 
cent.). 

Ihe repeated agreement between deviating readings in the manu- 
scripts of Second Clement and the Stromata—and, in the case of 
&roA£or, in Justin Martyr, as well—establishes the antiquity of these 
variants: all three sources (Second Clement, the Stromata, Justin) are 
second century. 

To our conclusions, then, commencing with Reading 3, the variant 
inuto9fi / ànoA&on. Textual evidence—in the form of common devia- 
tions from the canonical text, already noted above—shows that Second 
Clement and Clement of Alexandrias Stromata reproduce a common 
tradition. Curiously enough, however, when choosing between the 
readings Cnpiw9f and anoA&on, Lightfoot ignored this filiation, and 
adopted the reading (nutw9f (the reading of Greek MSS AC) as his 
text; he rejected ärtoA&on, the reading of the Stromata. 

From a text-critical standpoint, Lightfoot's decision makes no sense. 
To begin with, it is a well-known fact that scribes were prone to bring 
deviating passages into line with the normative canonical text of their 
time and place. Because of that, in a case such as this, textual critics 
generally favor the reading that deviates from the canonical text, and 
view the variant that agrees with the canonical text as a later scribal 
attempt at assimilation. Second, this general rule of thumb becomes 
virtually a law when one has in hand—as one does here—the identical 
deviating reading in multiple, directly contemporary, non-canonical 
documents, such as Clement of Alexandria's Stromata and Justin Mar- 
tyr (with whom Second Clement has other agreements).°® 

The reading that Lightfoot rejected, 32e» (AnoA&on) (the reading 
of Syriac MS S), is plainly second-century (this is shown by its pres- 
ence in three separate second-century sources). Moreover, it agrees 
with the closest parallel to the passage— namely, the version found in 
the Stromata. The reading found in Lightfoot’s preferred manuscripts 


68 A fact already noted by Bensly: “this word ... is the reading of Justin" (The Epistles, 
p. xvii). 

9» E.g., Reading 2, supra. An even more striking example of the link between Justin 
and Second Clement is the application of a passage from Is. 54:1 (quoted by Paul, in Gal. 
4:27). Both Justin (I Apol. 53.4) and II Clem. (2.3) interpret the passage as predicting the 
numerical superiority of Gentile Christians over Judaic Christians. No other sources are 
known to have this interpretation; it is unique to Justin and Second Clement. 
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(MSS AC: (uico) | agrees with the text of canonical Matthew. It is 
best understood as an attempt to bring the deviating passage closer to 
the canonical version of the text. This means, however, that it must be 
secondary. Therefore, the reading of MS S 1>% (àrtoAéon) is to be pre- 
ferred. All editions should be changed accordingly. 


Turning now to Reading 4 in this passage (the inclusion or omission 
of öAov), one discovers that the profile of the problem and evidence is 
similar. The identical omission is found in MS C of Second Clement, the 
Stromata, two Greek manuscripts of Matthew, and some Vetus Latina 
manuscripts. The word is found in all three canonical gospels, as well 
as Justin.7° 

In view of the fact that Second Clement's closest textual filiation is 
clearly with the version of the saying found in the Stromata, our con- 
clusion is that 6Aov should be dropped from the text of Second Clem- 
ent. Including the word is an act of assimilation, bringing the logion 
closer to all three versions found in the canon. Furthermore, it should 
be noted that the interpolation of óAov to modify köoyog is pleonas- 
tic, precisely the sort of a modification that would appeal to a scribe. 
The omission is, therefore, to be preferred: the reading of MS C (which 
omits öAov) should be adopted as the text, and the reading of MSS AS, 
which include it, should be placed in the apparatus. 


The evidence presented above is representative of what your author 
found in his broader investigation of Second Clement's putative par- 
allels with the New Testament. The best textual parallels lie in Justin, 
Clement of Alexandria, and the Gospel of Thomas. This is important 
information which, hitherto, has not been brought to bear on the prob- 
lems of the provenance and date of Second Clement. The form of Second 
Clement's text in these presumed parallels seems slightly older than the 
form found in Justin Martyr, who wrote in the 150s (cf. Readings 3 and 
4). Hence, one may suggest c. 140 (+ 5 years) as the probable date of 
composition. Our textual evidence also speaks to the question of prov- 
enance. Rome or Alexandria (or, more broadly, Egypt) are the most 
likely; on the other hand, there is no textual evidence to point to Greece 


7° That textual assimilation to the canonical version has been at play in these pas- 
sages would appear to be confirmed here: it is probably safe to assume that, at one 
time, Justin’s text also omitted öAov, but was later assimilated to the canonical text; this 
explains both Justin links with Second Clement (Reading 3), as well as his differences 
(the omission of óAov). 
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(Corinth) or Syria (Antioch). AsK. Lake | observed, the value of Patris- 
tic quotations “consists in the opportunity they afford us of localizing 
and dating various kinds of texts in MSS. and versions.’”' The value of 
Lake’s observation is self-evident here. 


II. Observations on Methodology: “Normative” versus “Non-normative” 


Now that the four changes to Lightfoot's edition of Second Clement have 
been presented, let us turn our attention to the matter of Lightfoot's 
methodology, and how it led him to flawed conclusions. His notes give 
us the first insight, as does his "pattern and practice" when selecting 
among variant readings. 

The fundamental implicit assumption—which spawns most of the 
other difficulties—is Lightfoot's unspoken belief that all the passages in 
Second Clement with a parallel in the New Testament are "quotations" 
from a book that now stands in the New Testament. Lightfoots notes 
apropos of Reading 1 make this clear. Despite its many differences from 
the canonical parallel(s), Lightfoot pronounces the passage to be "a free 
quotation of Matt. x. 32. 

Given the differences between Reading 1 in Second Clement and the 
canonical parallel(s), one wonders how Lightfoot determined that it 
was a "free quotation" from a specific canonical gospel, and not from a 
Judaic-Christian gospel (especially when Second Clement reproduces a 
passage we recognize from the "Zion Gospel Edition" [usually thought 
to be the Gospel of the Nazoraeans] at II Clem. 4.5), or from some un- 
known gospel, like Egerton Papyrus no. 2 (although it circulated in the 
same period, and Second Clement reproduces passages we recognize 
today as also having stood in the Gospel of Thomas [at II Clem. 6.1a, 9.11, 
and 12.2]), or from some unknown testimony book or catena (although 
we know such works also circulated in the same period). Since it is 


7 K. Lake, The Text of the New Testament (6th ed., rev. by Silva New; London: Riv- 
ingtons, 1933), p. 50. 

7 It has been suggested that Justin Martyr may be citing from such a work in his 
writings—notably, in his First Apology, where a laundry list of ethical imperatives are 
offered (I Apol. 15-17); their arrangement suggests that they may stem from a primitive 
catechism (cp. A. J. Bellinzoni, The Sayings of Jesus in the Writings of Justin Martyr, 
SuppNovT 17 [Leiden: Brill, 1967], pp. 49-57). Elsewhere in Justin, his deviating ver- 
sions of passages often agree with versions found in other early Christian texts, suggest- 
ing that a written source may stand behind them (cp. Bellinzoni, The Sayings, p. 95, s.v. 
"5. Results"). Yet another example of a possible source is the now-lost “Explanation of 
the Sayings of the Lord,’ composed by Papias (c. 130 [?]). 
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indisputable that Second Clement both knew and used | a wide variety 
of non-canonical sources (some of which we seem to be able to identify, 
and others which we cannot), it flies in the face of the empirical evi- 
dence to claim, as Lightfoot does, that this passage in Second Clement 
is a “free quotation’ ofa canonical document. We simply do not know 
the identity of the source the author of Second Clement is using. The 
improbability of Lightfoot’s claim is magnified when one realizes that, 
in order to make this assertion even remotely plausible, he has to char- 
acterize it as “a free quotation.” 

Additional evidence that Lightfoot is assuming canonical texts lie 
behind Second Clement's passages with parallels in the New Testament 
is apparent from his editorial decisions. In Readings 3 and 4, for exam- 
ple, he decides against variants that agree with the text that is empirical- 
ly the best parallel (viz., Clement of Alexandrias Stromata), and twice 
chooses variants which agree with the canonical text. In both instances, 
his textual decisions fly in the face not only of the empirical textual 
evidence, but also of the canons of textual criticism. 

The second flawed, implicit assumption in Lightfoot’s method is 
the follow-on corollary that, since the putative New Testament paral- 
lels in Second Clement come from a canonical document, the specific 
textual form of this canonical source is known. Lightfoot assumes that 
the textual form of the source from which the author of Second Clem- 
ent was quoting was identical with the text of our modern, critically- 
reconstructed editions” of the New Testament. 

When the matter is put so bluntly, some readers may protest, and 
claim this is a misrepresentation of Lightfoot. Defenders of the Bishop 
of Durham would claim the only thing Lightfoot was asserting was 
that Second Clement’s source for this passage was canonical; he was not 
making an assertion about the precise textual form of the passage in 
Second Clement's source. 

Lightfoots own words, however, refute such a claim. In Reading 1, 
Lightfoot states that the passage in Second Clement is “a free quotation’; 
he then proceeds to observe that the author of Second Clement “is in the 
habit of dropping out words in his quotations, and presenting them in 
skeleton.” In order to make these assertions, logic demands that Light- 


7^ E.g., the "quotation" that Lightfoot presumed came from the mysterious Book of 
Eldad and Modat (supra, n. 15); we, of course, have no idea what source is being quoted. 

74 Lightfoot was probably using the Westcott-Hort edition (1881) for this second 
edition of his Apostolic Fathers; most scholars today would be using Nestle-Aland (cur- 
rently in its twenty-seventh edition). 
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foot knows both the name | of the document being quoted, and the 
precise textual form of that document, for if he does not, then he has no 
way of knowing whether the “quotation” is “free” or verbatim, and no 
way of knowing whether the author was “dropping out words” from his 
“quotation,” or reproducing his source with absolute accuracy. 

It is apparent to all, however, that Lightfoot had no idea of either 
the name of the source being used by the author of Second Clement, 
or its precise textual form. Therefore, Lightfoot's assertions that this is 
a “free quotation,” and that the author of Second Clement was “in the 
habit of dropping out words in his quotations, and presenting them in 
skeleton,” mean that Lightfoot’s basis of comparison had to be a mod- 
ern critical edition.” It is also self-evident Lightfoot implicitly assumed 
that the text of his modern critical edition of the New Testament was 
identical with the text of the New Testament in the second century: 
that is how he could discourse with such alacrity on whether a quota- 
tion were “free” or not, and describe the “habits” of our author. All of 
this, however, is fancy heaped upon fancy: Lightfoot did not know what 
document (if any) was being quoted, or its textual form; his retrojection 
of the text of a modern critical edition of the New Testament into the 
second century, and then assuming that its text was identical with the 
text being quoted by our author, is methodologically and empirically 
wrong. 

Although Lightfoot does not comment in his notes on Readings 2, 
3, or 4, it seems clear that he would have considered them to be “free 
quotations” as well, two of which (Readings 2 and 4) involve “dropping 
out words in his quotations.” But here our research has shown that, in 
each case, Second Clement's version of the passage is not a “free quota- 
tion,” but, rather, a verbatim quotation: in the case of Reading 2, Second 
Clement's text is in virtually verbatim agreement with the text of Justin 
Martyr (three times), and Codex Bobbiensis; in Readings 3 and 4, the 
agreement is with the Stromata. Observe that if one rejects Lightfoot's 
textual choices, which assimilate Second Clement's text to the text of our 
modern critical editions of the New | Testament, then Second Clement 


75 Care must be taken here to distinguish between two separate activities. Our ob- 
jection is not to the use of a modern edition for a collation base. A collation base is a 
necessity for ordering datum and analyzing it. It is an arbitrarily chosen text; it could be 
ancient or modern, a critical text, or the text ofa manuscript. Our objection is to some- 
thing different, namely, the (mis-)use of a collation base as the standard for determining 
whether an ancient author quoted a source accurately or freely. Such a determination 
can only be made by comparing the ancient text against the document from which the 
ancient author made his quotation; a collation base plays no role in such a comparison. 
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is in virtually verbatim agreement with the Stromata (dashes mark the 
differences): 
II Clem. 6.2: ti yap to d@ehos, &áv tic Tov KÖOUOV ÖAOV kepórjon—ti]v 
dé yuyr|v anodéon; 
Strom. 6.112.3: TÍ yap—dqehoc, EAV—TOV Kdopov ddov Kepdrons, qnot 
tiv ÔÈ yvyr]v &noA£or; 
Compared with the canonical versions, it is clear that both "Clements" 
are privy to the same textual tradition. It is not “canonical” in the sense 
of standing in a canonical gospel; Lightfoot’s first error was to assume 
it stood in a canonical gospel. This assumption led Lightfoot to his sec- 
ond error: adopting readings that moved the passage in the direction of 
the canonical text.’° 


A suitable name for Lightfoot's methodology is “normative; for it ana- 
chronistically and arbitrarily retrojects into the second century a mod- 
ern, critically-reconstructed text of the New Testament, and sets up this 
modern text as the norm against which the ancient text will be evalu- 
ated for the accuracy of its quotations. When making textual decisions, 
variants are sought which agree with this canonical text—for that is 
the text from which Lightfoot presumed the author of Second Clement 
drew his quotations. 

Topping off Lightfoot's ill-conceived enterprise is his use of rhetoric 
to defend his model. He availed himself of a tactic often used by re- 
searchers who share Lightfoot’s assumptions: he “blamed the Father? 
In Reading 1, for example, Lightfoot attributed the differences to the 
authors “habit of dropping out words in his quotations, and presenting 
them in skeleton.” The passage was “a free quotation,” not a verbatim 
one. 

“Blaming the Father" is ubiquitous in the discipline, and has been 
applied to virtually every early Patristic and apocryphal source as a 
means of glossing over the disjunction between that sources text in 
Biblical parallels, and the text of our modern Bibles. Consider the fol- 
lowing statement, concerning the Biblical quotations in the Epistle of 
Barnabas: 


76 This applies to Lightfoot’s frantic search for the phrase he needs in Reading 1 
(évwmtov Twv av9pwnwv). As we saw, he is willing to accept it from the most absurd 
place (in this case, the wrong verse of the wrong gospel)—as long as it came from with- 
in the canon. 
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The ordinary reader may find himself puzzled by the seeming” inaccu- 
racy of many of Barnabass profuse quotations from Scripture. There are 
three factors, any of which—either by itself or in combination with oth- 
ers—may account for this. In the first place, it must not be forgotten that 
Barnabas is using the only Bible that was familiar to the Greek-speaking 
world, the Greek (LXX, or Septuagint) translation of the original Hebrew 
books. Secondly, his standards of exactitude are not high; he often quotes 
from a not very reliable memory, and is content to give the general sense 
of a text instead of its exact words.7® And finally, it must be confessed that 
he has regrettably few scruples about altering or adding to a Scriptural 
text to strengthen his argument.” 


Yet another victim is St. Justin Martyr. Because of his early date and 
bountiful parallels with texts now in the New Testament (virtually all of 
them deviating, of course), he has been burdened with a poor memory 
since at least 1848, when Karl Semisch used it to explain away the di- 
vergences.*? Theodor Zahn also attributed the “non-standard” form of 
Justins gospel “citations” to a faulty memory.” Others have readily fol- 
lowed Semisch and Zahn: "Justin quotes from memory, so that there 
are some slight* discrepancies between the words of Jesus as here cited, 
and the same sayings as recorded in our Gospels”; “This and the fol- 
lowing quotation taken promiscuously from Matt. xxiii. and Luke xi.’® 

Still another example of this vexing problem is Clement of Al- 
exandria. He offers numerous passages with putative parallels in the 


7 A curious term, for either the “profuse quotations" are accurate or "inaccurate? 
What lies behind this adjective is, of course, a palliative for those who are upset by the 
thought that early Christians should quote “inaccurately.” 

78 Note how this clause echoes Lightfoot’s characterization of our author's “habit” of 
“dropping words” and “presenting them in skeleton” 

7 Early Christian Writings, ed. M. Staniforth (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1968), 191. 

8° K, Semisch, Die apostolischen Denkwürdigkeiten des Märtyrers Justinus (Ham- 
burg/Gotha: F. & A. Perthes, 1848), pp. 389-92. 

* Th. Zahn, Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons, 1.2 (Erlangen: Andreas 
Deichert, 1888), pp. 463-585. 

* Note how the adjective "slight" ameliorates the concerns ofthe reader: the magni- 
tude of the "discrepancies" is minor—and, therefore, by inference, unimportant. 

83 The Ante-Nicene Fathers (American edition), edd. A. Roberts and J. Donaldson 
(reprinted: Grand Rapids, mı: Eerdmans, 1985), here Vol. 1, p. 167, n. 3 (apropos of I 
Apol. 15.1-4), and Vol. 1, p. 203, n. 6 (apropos of Dial. 17.3b-4), respectively. Even H. 
Koester can fall prey to the siren-song of labeling passages "free quotations? Of II Clem. 
3.2 (our Reading 1), Koester cites Lightfoot’s characterization ("dropping out words ... 
presenting them in skeleton") with approval, and goes on to speak of our authors “sor- 
glose Art des Zitierens" (Synoptische Überlieferung bei den Apostolischen Vätern, TU 
65 [V.10] [Berlin: Akademie, 1957], p. 73); of II Clem. 6.2 (our Readings 3 & 4), Koester 
writes “daß 2. Clem. aber sorglos frei zu zitieren scheint” (ibid., p. 74). I am indebted to 
Prof. C. Scholten for calling my attention to these two references. 
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New Testament. Among the most noteworthy is an extended quota- 
tion at Quis dives salvetur 4.4-10, which Clement says he is drawing 
from Mark 10:17-31: “These things are written in the Gospel according 
to Mark” (Q.d.s. 5.1). The “quotation” is, however, a mélange of Mar- 
can, Matthean, Lucan, and other elements.*^ The standard apology is to 
claim that Clement displays “Eine gewisse Treue zum Text, die aber der 
Lebendigkeit der Darlegung und dem Einfühlungsvermógen in den 
Zusammenhang untergeordnet bleibt.’® But there is a problem: Clem- 
ent himself, after he has stated that this quotation is from “Mark,” goes 
on to say that “.. according to Mark; [it is] also in all the other [gospels] 
deviating slightly, with, on the one hand, the words changed in each 
one, but, on the other hand, all of them displaying agreement in sense" 
(5.1).8° Thus, it is clear that Clement of Alexandria is aware of the paral- 
lel accounts, and even remarks on their differences! 

All of these apologies (for that is what they are) contain two im- 
plicit assertions. The first is that the fault always lies with the Patristic 
or apocryphal writer. He is the one who "quotes from a not very reliable 
memory”; he is the one who “is content to give the general sense of a 
text instead of its exact words”; he is the one who “has regrettably few 
scruples about altering or adding to a Scriptural text to strengthen his 
argument”; he is the one who quotes “freely,” and is in the “habit of drop- 
ping out words in his quotations, and presenting them in skeleton”; he 
is the one who cites “promiscuously. This casting of aspersions on the 
Fathers has a corollary: the text of our modern, critically-reconstructed 
editions of the New Testament is always presumed immaculate, and 
never called into question. Where the text of a New Testament edition 
and a Father differ, the Father's text is the | one presumed to be in error. 
Our evidence, however, has shown that such a presumption is, at least 
in some cases, wrong. 


% For example, among the many differences, Clement of Alexandria’s version of 
“Mark” includes: at Mark 10:21, “if you wish to be perfect” (from Matt 19:21 [an inter- 
polation also found in Mark in MSS KW © q 565 sa bo?']); at Mark 10:22, “possessions 
and fields” (also found in Mark in Vetus Latina MSS b k); of vv. 29-30, Michael Mees 
observes: “Besonders aber dienen diesem Zwecke die beiden Verse 29-30, die sich so 
in keinem Neuen Testamente finden” (M. Mees, Die Zitate aus dem Neuen Testament 
bei Clemens von Alexandrien, Quaderni di Vetera Christianorum 2 [Bari: Instituto di 
Letteratura Cristiana Antica/Universita di Bari, 1970], p. 60). 

85 Mees, Die Zitate, p. 62. 

86 Translated from Clemens Alexandrinus. Stromata Buch VII und VIII, ed. O. Stah- 
lin, L. Früchtel, and U. Treu, 2nd edition (Berlin: Akademie, 1970), p. 163, lines 13-16. 
Ihe quotation from “Mark” is on pp. 162-3. 
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The problems with this “normative” methodology are numerous, ob- 
vious, and fatal. One simply cannot expect to arrive at trustworthy, reli- 
able conclusions by anachronistically retrojecting the text ofa modern, 
critical edition of the New Testament into the second century. The 
Alands have told us why: 


Denn im 2. Jahrhundert ist der Text des Neuen Testaments noch nicht 
endgültig festgelegt. Noch bis 150, wo wir bei Justin zum ersten Mal Zi- 
tate aus den Evangelien einigermaßen fassen können (vorher herrscht 
völlige Willkür in der Zitation), werden diese “freischwebend” zitiert, 
erst um 180 (bei Irenäus) setzt eine Verfestigung ein.® 


If there were no "festgelegt" text of the New Testament in the second 
century, if before Justin “herrscht völlige Willkür in der Zitation,’ and 
if it were “erst um 180 (bei Irenäus) setzt eine Verfestigung ein,” then 
how, methodologically, can one legitimately compare passages in Sec- 
ond Clement (composed between 125 and 150) against amodern edition 
of the New Testament, and then, on the basis of that comparison, pro- 
nounce upon the accuracy of the "quotations" and the citation "habits" 
of the author? It defies both logic and common sense, to say nothing of 
the empirical textual evidence.*? 

There is no question but that some quotations in Patristic works are 
“free” and were adapted or changed by the author for some reason. But 
which | passages those are, and how to distinguish them from verbatim 
(or nearly verbatim) quotations from early sources—some of which 
might later have became canonical, and others of which remained non- 
canonical —whose texts deviate from our modern critical editions of 


87 See W. L. Petersen, “What Text Can New Testament Textual Criticism Ultimately 
Reach?" in New Testament Textual Criticism, Exegesis and Church History, edd. B. Aland 
and J. Delobel, CBET 7 (Kampen: Kok/Pharos, 1994), pp. 136-52 (chapter 16 above); W. 
L. Petersen, "Ihe Genesis of the Gospels,” in New Testament Textual Criticism and Ex- 
egesis (FS J. Delobel), BEThL 161 (Louvain: Peeters, 2002), pp. 33-65 (chapter 24 above). 

8 K, and B. Aland, Der Text des Neuen Testaments (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesell- 
schaft, 1982), p. 64. 

59 In a session of the "New Testament Textual Criticism Section" of the Soci- 
ety of Biblical Literature (meeting in Philadelphia, PA, USA, on November 21, 2005), 
Prof. Holger Strutwolf, Direktor of the Münster Institut für Neutestamentliche Text- 
forschung, acknowledged in the discussion after the presentation of his paper and your 
authors paper that the text of the Nestle-Aland Novum Testamentum Graece reflects 
a text which arose when the early church had become “textbewusst” (“aware of the 
text [and its importance]"), something that occurred about 180 cz (as indicated in the 
Alands quotation). Strutwolf went on to say that the Nestle- Aland text cannot and does 
not attempt to reconstruct an earlier (that is, pre-180) text, for that text was pluriform, 
and might be called a “school-text,’ used for teaching and preaching, but which was not 
fixed (hence the Alands' description of the pre-180 text as "freischwebend"). 
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the New Testament, is extremely difficult. Indeed, it can only be done 
(and even then, only in a tentative manner) when one possesses other 
sources from the same general period’ with the same or a similar devi- 
ating reading, and then compare them. This is the approach that we will 
now describe; we will call it “non-normative.” 

A "non-normative" methodology avoids the errors which bedevil 
Lightfoots “normative” approach. For example, instead of retrojecting 
the text of a modern critical edition of the New Testament into the sec- 
ond century, and then measuring Patristic parallels against it, a “non- 
normative” approach acknowledges—as the Alands do in the passage 
quoted above—our ignorance of the form of the text (and, indeed, even 
the name of the document[s]) used by early writers. A “non-normative” 
approach begins by assuming ignorance (always a virtue, in science), 
and then seeks to assemble concrete textual evidence. It does this by 
placing the text under investigation at the center of a matrix. Then, as 
in archaeology, one carefully excavates outward from that point, seek- 
ing parallel phenomena in the same strata (viz., the same chronological 
period), or adjoining strata (slightly earlier or later). 

We employed the “non-normative” method in our revision of Light- 
foots text. Observe that our method bore fruit only when multiple, 
contemporaneous, identical (or virtually identical) parallels were found. 
In Reading 2, for example, it was the agreement of the text of three 
second-century?' sources (Second Clement, Justin Martyr, Codex Bob- 
biensis) that allowed us to suggest a different text. In Readings 3 and 4, 
it was the evidence of the Stromata and Justin that allowed us to trian- 
gulate a source (whose name is unknown”) for our proposed text. In 
Reading 1, the “non-normative” methodology worked in | a different 
manner: a parallel in Syr? placed Lightfoots preferred reading in MS S 
in a new perspective, and showed us that it was a “local text” from Syria, 
unrelated to the textual tradition of Second Clement. 

One of the virtues of the “non-normative” method is that it is diffi- 
cult to go beyond the empirical evidence. If parallels cannot be found, 


9° Or which have a link with that period: an example would be a testimonium in a 
much later work. 

9% The reasons for presuming that Codex Bobbiensis text reflects the second cen- 
tury were presented supra, nn. 62 and 63. 

? [t may bea non-canonical document, or it may be an early version of “Matthew” 
that eventually, after much redaction, came to be the Matthew found in the “Great 
Uncials" of N and B. We simply do not know. Observe that in such a case as this, where 
the evidence is unclear, the “non-normative” method prevents one from outrunning 
the empirical evidence. 
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then one will not be able to stipulate either the likely source of a quo- 
tation, or the apparent textual form of that source. Such a non liquet 
may be disappointing to some, but it is preferable to the results of the 
“normative” method: an inaccurate text, accompanied by demonstrably 
false characterizations—slanders, to be blunt—of a Patristic writer’s ci- 
tation techniques. 


III. The Consequences of the “Normative Method” for Scholarship 


What we found in Lightfoot's edition of Second Clement, an edition that 
has exercised enormous sway over all three subsequent editions, is dis- 
concerting. As we have shown, there are excellent grounds for reject- 
ing his text in four passages which appear to have parallels in the New 
Testament. 

A flawed edition of a Patristic text is bad enough, but the real prob- 
lem with the “normative method” is that it creates a vicious circle, 
which allows the method to perpetuate itself. The circle operates like 
this. Lightfoots erroneous edition is consulted by textual critics when 
preparing modern critical editions of the New Testament. When this 
modern critical edition of the New Testament is completed, then it will, 
in turn, be retrojected into the second century and set up as the new 
“norm,” against which ancient Patristic texts are measured. As we saw 
in Lightfoots case, readings in his edition that differ from this “norm” 
will be labeled as “free quotations,” and dismissed, while variant read- 
ings which agree with the “norm” will be favoured (as Lightfoot did 
[cp. his textual decisions in Readings 3 and 4]). This, in turn, will result 
in more defective editions of ancient Patristic texts, which will then be 
used to create new critical editions of the New Testament. And so the 
circle repeats itself, endlessly. 

The problem with all this is rather obvious: the “normative” method 
will never yield a reliable text, either of the Father (e.g., Lightfoot’s edi- 
tion), or of the New Testament. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND 
NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM 
REVERENCE AND IRREVERENCE 


Textual criticism is a science, and, since it comprises recension and 
emendation, it is also an art. It is the science of discovering error in texts 
and the art of removing it ... it is not a sacred mystery. It is purely a mat- 
ter of reason and common sense. ... textual criticism is not a branch of 
mathematics, nor indeed an exact science at all. It deals with a matter not 
rigid and constant, like lines and numbers, but fluid and variable; namely 
the frailties and aberrations of the human mind, and of its insubordinate 
servants, the human fingers ... A textual critic engaged upon his busi- 
ness is not at all like Newton investigating the motions of the planets: 
he is much more like a dog hunting for fleas. If a dog hunted for fleas on 
mathematical principles, basing his researches on statistics of area and 
population, he would never catch a flea except by accident. They require 
to be treated as individuals; and every problem which presents itself to 
the textual critic must be regarded as possibly unique. 

Textual criticism therefore is neither mystery nor mathematics: it can- 
not be learnt either like the catechism or the multiplication table. This 
science and this art require more in the learner than a simply receptive 
mind; and indeed the truth is that they cannot be taught at all: criticus 
nascitur, non fit. If a dog is to hunt for fleas successfully, he must be quick, 
and he must be sensitive. It is not good for a rhinoceros to hunt for fleas: 
he does not know where they are, and could not catch them if he did. It 
has sometimes been said that textual criticism is the crown and summit 
of all scholarship. This is not evidently or necessarily true; but the quali- 
ties which make a critic, whether they are thus transcendent or no, are 
rare, and a good critic is a much less common thing than for instance a 
good grammarian.! 


The words are those of Alfred Edward Housman, speaking to the Clas- 
sical Association, meeting in Oxford in 1921. The title of his address 
was “The Application of Thought to Textual Criticism,’ and it is, in my 
estimation, the definitive exposition of the discipline. Housman is best 
known as the poet of A Shropshire Lad; he was also the preeminent 


1 A. E. Housman, “The Application of Thought to Textual Criticism,’ Proceedings of 
the Classical Association 18 (1921), pp. 68-69. 
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scholar of his age.” With Bentley and Porson, he is regarded as one of 
England's greatest textual critics. And with Bentley and Scaliger, he 
too essayed an edition of Maniliuss Latin poem, Astronomica. Bent- 
ley began collecting material for his edition of Manilius when he was 
twenty-nine, in 1691? however, it was not until 1739, forty-eight years 
later, that the edition appeared.^ It should not surprise us, then, to learn 
that Bentley's proposed critical edition of the New Testament—a much 
larger task— never came to pass. 

Ihe present author does not presume to be an expert on Bentley, 
or his biography. Nor is he schooled in the intricacies of eighteenth- 
century thought and politics. Those aspects of Bentley are left to others. 
The author is, however, a practicing textual critic, whose specialty is the 
New Testament and early Christian literature, and it is Bentley's activity 
in this field that will be explored. 

To appreciate the situation in which Bentley found himself, we must 
consider the manuscript tradition of the New Testament and the his- 
tory of its printed editions. Today we posses over 2,000 manuscripts 
of the New Testament gospels in Greek. Some are tiny papyrus scraps 
from as early as the year 200 CE; others are de luxe codices containing 
the entire New Testament.5 To these we may add at least another thou- 
sand manuscripts in Latin, Syriac, Old High German, Old Italian, Ar- 
menian, Arabic, Persian, Coptic, Georgian, Gothic, Ethiopic, and even 
Hebrew: these translations of the New Testament are known to scholars 
as the "Versions" of the New Testament. 


> Even today, Encyclopaedia Britannica records that it was not just the “learning, 
ingenuity and controversial vigour,’ nor “the range, depth and unfailing accuracy of 
his learning, but the strength and keenness of his intellect, that gave to his work its 
quality of greatness and to him his claim to pre-eminence in the world of scholarship” 
(“Housman, Alfred Edward" in the fourteenth edition [Chicago, 1973]; Vol. 11, p. 789). 
During his own lifetime, the great German Classicist, U. von Wilamowitz-Möllendorff 
acknowledged: “We in Germany are fully aware that Housman is the leading living 
Latinist” (quoted by R. P. Graves, A. E. Housman, The Scholar-Poet [Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1981], p. 210). 

3 R. C. Jebb, Richard Bentley (New York: Harper Brothers, 1882), p. 138. 

4 M. Manilii Astronomicon ex recensione et dum notis Richardi Bentleii (Londini: H. 
Woodfall, 1739). 

5 The oldest extant fragment of the New Testament is a papyrus scrap measuring 
2%” by 34". Known as P”, it contains only four verses of the Gospel of John, and dates 
from the first half of the second century. At the opposite end of the spectrum is Codex 
Purpureus petropolitanus (siglum N), measuring 11" by 13", and dating from the sixth 
century; written in silver ink on purple vellum, with gold ink used for the nomina sa- 
cra, it is one of the most splendid codices extant. 
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Until the discovery of printing, any geographic region had relative- 
ly few copies of the Bible. Copying manuscripts was a laborious, ex- 
pensive undertaking. Save for collections assembled in the library of a 
bishop or a famous abbey, the norm was one manuscript per parish, for 
liturgical use. Within any given geographic region, these manuscripts 
were usually copies of a common exemplar (in text-critical jargon, the 
“archetype”), and thus exhibited the same textual complexion. But by 
the year 1000 CE, Christianity extended from Iceland to the fabled city 
of Turfan in the middle of the Gobi desert in China; consequently there 
were numerous geographic “locales,” each with its own distinctive text.° 
For example, two Latin manuscripts of the Gospel of Matthew, includ- 
ing our oldest (4th century) Latin manuscript of the gospel, speak of a 
"great light”—a lumen magnum—shining in the Jordan river at Jesus’ 
baptism.” Although this reading is found in no Greek manuscript of the 
gospels, it is found in the Syriac commentaries of two Syrian Patristic 
writers. Both of these are commenting on a gospel harmony known 
as the Diatessaron,® which was composed about the year 172 cE.? The 
reading also shows up in a fourteenth-century manuscript once owned 
by Mr. Samuel Pepys, which is the only surviving copy of an Old-Eng- 
lish gospel harmony;'° interestingly enough, its ancestry can be traced 
back to this same Diatessaron. How is one to evaluate this tradition of a 
“great light” in the Jordan? From the perspective of the Greek canonical 
gospels, it is clearly an interpolation into the text. But from the perspec- 
tive of the sources just named, it is a primitive reading which dates back 
to at least the year 172 CE, or about two hundred years before our earli- 
est Greek manuscript of this passage. This suggests that it was either 
a local variant which, although prominent in Latin and Syriac, never 
made it into the Greek tradition, or a reading which was suppressed in 
the Greek tradition, but which survived in certain sources. 


$ Already in the fourth century, Jerome, when translating the Vulgate (Latin) New 
Testament remarked that tot enim sunt (exemplaria) paene quot codices: "In fact, there 
were nearly as many (versions) as codices" (Epistula ad Damasum [Novum opus facere 
me], printed as the Preface in most editions of the Vulgate). 

7 The manuscript is Codex Vercellensis (siglum a); the text is available in A. Jüli- 
cher, Itala (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1938), Vol. I, p. 14. 

8 The name is Greek, and means “through (= dia) the four (= tessaron) gospels.” 

9 The two Syrians are St. Ephrem (+373) and Isho‘dad of Merv (oth cent.). A discus- 
sion of this reading and exact citation of the full evidence (see also n. 33, infra) is in my 
The Diatessaron and Ephrem Syrus as Sources of Romanos the Melodist (Corpus Scripto- 
rum Christianorum Orientalium 475; Louvain: Peeters, 1985), pp. 76-80. 

10 The Pepysian Harmony, ed. M. Goates (Early English Text Society, o. s. 157; Lon- 
don: Oxford, 1922), p. 10. 
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Ihe New Testament survives in more manuscripts than any other 
document from antiquity. Sifting these and searching for the "original" 
or “best” reading is the task ofthe textual critic. But the first printed edi- 
tions of the New Testament were quite simple affairs. When the Dutch 
humanist and priest, Erasmus, produced his edition at Basel in 1516, he 
used only one twelfth-century manuscript, occasionally supplemented 
with readings from two or three other manuscripts. In his haste to is- 
sue his edition, he had simply availed himself of what was handy: the 
manuscripts “from the neighborhood?" Robert Estienne (Stephanus) 
and Theodore Beza produced editions in the sixteenth century, but nei- 
ther could be characterized as “critical”; to a greater or lesser degree, 
each was based principally on earlier printed editions, augmenting 
the textual evidence only slightly. In 1633 the great Dutch publishing 
house Elzevir issued its second edition; like previous editions, it was 
essentially an updated and corrected version of Erasmus' sloppy 1516 
edition. Nevertheless, it was this second Elzevir edition which became 
known as the textus receptus, "the received text,’ from a phrase in the 
Introduction, which claimed that it "gave the text now received by all, 
with nothing changed or corrupted.” The influence of this unscholarly 
edition has been enormous, extending even to our day. For example, in 
two parts, published in 1984 and 1987, Oxford University Press issued a 
new collection of variants culled from over 280 manuscripts of the Gos- 
pel of Luke and thousands of individual quotations by Patristic writers. 
Sixty years in the making, the editors chose not to perform the task of 
a textual critic and create a new edition of the Gospel of Luke. Rather, 
the Textus Receptus was printed as the text and used as the "collation 
base";? the variants from the manuscripts and Patristic sources were 


4 [n the case of the gospels, “original” does not mean the actual words spoken by 
Jesus or any other character but, rather, the words as written by the last redactor of 
the gospel, whomever he/she might have been. When one compares the synoptic gos- 
pels (that is, Matthew, Mark and Luke) with each other, it is selfevident that the words 
placed in Jesus’ mouth have been edited by redactors: cp. Matt 5:32 with Luke 16:18 (has 
Matthew added the exemption “on the ground of unchastity, or has Luke omitted it?); 
or Matt 24:15 with Luke 21:20 (has Matthew “covered up" the “true” words of Jesus, if 
they are in Luke; or has Luke, who predicts the fall of Jerusalem [which did occur in 7o 
CE], chosen to “improve” Jesus’ “original” forecast, as given by Mark and Matthew?). 

? See the discussion of B. Reicke, “Erasmus und die neutestamentliche Textge- 
schichte, Theologische Zeitschrift 22 (1966), pp. 254-65. 

5 A "collation base” is the “master” text to which all other manuscripts are com- 
pared, and their deviations noted. It is an arbitrarily selected benchmark; it need not 
be the “best” text. Later, in the real exercise of textual criticism, the "original" text is 
reconstructed from the readings of the collation base and the variants assembled in the 
process of collation. 
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given in an apparatus. This hold of the Textus Receptus—especially 
in the English-speaking world—is undoubtedly due to the fact that it 
served as the basis for the English translation known as the “King James 
Version” of 1611. 

The first truly critical edition of the Greek New Testament was John 
Mills edition of 1707.4 Published only two weeks before he died, it was 
truly his magnum opus, for it was the result of thirty years’ manuscript 
work. Although the text was essentially that of Stephanus, Mills’ edition 
was the first to give equal weight to the evidence of the Versions (he 
used the Syriac, “Aethiopic” [Coptic] and Latin) and Patristic quota- 
tions in Greek and Latin. But most important was the fact that over one 
hundred manuscripts were used in its preparation.’ When compared 
with the thousands available today, the number of manuscripts Mills 
employed was small, but the number of variants he logged was not: over 
30,000 were adduced." “Of the criticism of the New Testament in the 
hands of Dr. John Mill it may be said, that he found the edifice of wood, 
and left it marble?" It was Mills’ edition, with this amassing of vari- 
ants, which first impressed upon the public’s mind the reality that the 
New Testament was a document like any other: copied on parchment 
torn from the flanks of indiscriminately fornicating beasts, by oft-dim- 
witted scribes who not infrequently did likewise. Used in theological 
debate, seized as a weapon in politics and international affairs, subject 
to the fervor of popular piety, the New Testament text has been ever- 
ripe for a bit of creative rewriting. An example is the socalled pericope 
adulterae, in the Gospel of John 7:53-8:11, which tells of the woman 
caught in adultery. The Jewish elders are about to carry out the Mosaic 
law and stone her. Jesus intervenes, and admonishes the righteous ex- 
ecutioners: “Let him who is without sin among you be the first to cast a 
stone at her.” That single sentence is probably one of the best-known in 


^ Novum Testamentum Graecum (Oxford, 1707). The Oxford Dictionary of the Chris- 
tian Church (second edition, with corrections and revisions; Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1985), p. 916, suggests that his correct name is “Mills,” not “Mill? as is usually given. 

5 The best description of Mills’ work and edition, including a list of the manuscripts 
employed, is found in F. H. A. Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the 
New Testament (fourth edition, edited by E. Miller; London: Geo. Bell, 1894), Vol. II, 
pp. 200-204. 

16 This is the usual number cited; but no less an authority than Eb. Nestle, founder 
of the now-standard Nestle-Aland Greek New Testament, states that the number is 
actually "four or five times" that, or 120,000 to 150,000 (Eb. Nestle, Introduction to the 
Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament, English translation of the second Ger- 
man edition [London: Williams & Norgate, 1901], p. 15). 

7 Scrivener, II, p. 202. 
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the world. Yet the story is missing from all the earliest and best manu- 
scripts which, for the Gospel of John, date back to about the year 200 
CE. Its first appearance is in a fifth-century manuscript. Question: Was 
this story excised by zealous, authoritarian clergy because it was too in- 
dulgent towards a sinner caught in the act? Or was it inserted by some 
anarchic humanist/liberal, trying to subvert the authority of the church 
to punish sinners and maintain “community standards”? 

Ihe idea that the transmission of the New Testament text had not 
been immaculate was a cause for concern in Bentley’s day. Remember 
that it was an age when “witches” were being burned, and disease was 
acknowledged as a punishment from God. In England, theological is- 
sues ran hot, with Catholic-Protestant wounds having been reopened 
during the reign of James II (1685-1688). Both scholarly and clerical 
circles—and in Bentley’s day there was little difference—felt that some 
attempt should be made to extricate the “true text” from the morass of 
Mills variants. For Bentley, the textual critic, it was—and remains to 
this day—the Mount Everest of textual criticism." 

The suggestion that Bentley undertake an edition was first broached 
by Dr. Francis Hare, chaplain general to the army of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, in 1713. But the idea seems to have been foreshadowed in 
Bentley’s own work, for he concludes his 1691 Epistola ad Joannem Mil- 
lium with a textual observation on Galatians 4:25.2° We also know that 
as a young scholar he created a multilingual lexicon for the Old Tes- 
tament, setting out in parallel columns word equivalencies in Greek, 
Latin, Syriac and Aramaic for the original Hebrew.” This acquaintance 
with the Oriental languages and his early interest in polylingual analy- 
sis is crucial to what followed. 

Bentley’s interest in producing an edition of the New Testament was 
rekindled by the young J. J. Wettstein, a Swiss/Dutch scholar, who vis- 
ited Bentley at Cambridge in early 1716. He told Bentley that he had 


18 This is not because of the purported sanctity of the subject matter, but because 
of the vast number of manuscripts and Versions and Patristic quotations, all of which 
must be examined. 

9 So R. C. Jebb, p. 155. 

20 "Epistola ad Joannem Millium,’ in The Works of Richard Bentley, D.D., ed. A. 
Dyce (London: Macpherson, 1838; photomechanical reprint: New York: AMS Press, 
1966), Vol. IL pp. 363-5; also reprinted from Dyce's edition separately as Epistola ad 
Joannem Millium, with an introduction by G. P. Goold (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1962), pp. 363-5. 

a J. H. Monk, The Life of Richard Bentley (a reprint of the edition of 1833; Osna- 
brück: Biblio Verlag, 1969), Vol. I, p. 14. 
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made first collations of New Testament manuscripts in the Bibliotheque 
Royale in Paris.? This was red meat before a wolf. In a letter dated April 
15th, 1716, Bentley suggested the project to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and described his vision of the edition. He began by noting the 
consternation caused by the thousands of variants in Mills’ edition: 


Your Grace knows, as well as any, what an alarm has been made of late 
years with the vast heap of various lections found in MSS. of the Greek 
Testament. The Papists have made a great use of them against the Protes- 
tants, and the Atheists against them both. 


His aim was also expressed: 


I have fallen into a course of studies that led me to peruse many of the 
oldest MSS. of Gr. Test. and of the Latin too of St. Jerom; of which there 
are several in England a full 1000 years old. The result of which has been, 
that I find I am able (what some thought impossible) to give an edition 
of the Gr. Test. exactly as it was in the best exemplars at the time of the 
Council of Nice (Nicaea).?4 


He then described—with considerable reverence—how he would pro- 
vide an analysis of each verse (an apparatus), so that 


that book (i.e., the New Testament) which, by the present management, 
is thought the most uncertain, shall have a testimony of certainty above 
all other books whatever, and an end be put at once to all var. lectt. now 
or hereafter.” 


This was no small goal. 

Apparently the Archbishop endorsed the project, for various assis- 
tants went to libraries and began collations: David Casley went to Ox- 
ford to work on the treasures of the Bodleian; John Walker was at least 
twice dispatched to Paris to continue the work of Wettstein.? The results 


2 See Jebb, pp. 155-6; Monk, I, p. 397; 11, p. 120. The manuscript described in this last 
reference is Codex Ephraemi Rescriptus (siglum C), which dates from the fifth century. 
It is still in Paris, in the Bibliothèque National, MS Gr. 9. Wettstein’s name is also found 
spelt “Wetstein.” 

3 The text of this letter is printed with “Dr. Bentley’s Proposals for Printing A New 
Edition of the Greek Testament and St. Hierom’s Latin Version,’ in Dyce, Works, Vol. 
III, p. 4773 it is quoted by Monk, I, p. 398. 

24 Ibid. The Council of Nicaea met in 325 CE. 

> Ibid. 

2° These efforts are described in greater detail by Monk, II, pp. 118-29. Interestingly 
enough, experts such as F. H. A. Scrivener and B. F. Westcott, who had cause to consult 
Bentley’s own collations, concur in pronouncing his work flawed by inaccuracy; the 
materials Bentley assembled for his edition, including his collations, are preserved in 
the Trinity college Library (cf. Scrivener’s A Plain Introduction, Il, p. 206, n. 3). 
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must have been encouraging, for in 1720, at the age of fifty-eight, Bentley 
publicly announced the project in his Proposals for Printing and solicited 
subscriptions.” Two small human asides must be mentioned here: the 
initial overture to the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1716 coincides with 
one of the numerous contretemps Bentley had with his fellows at Trinity; 
indeed a proposal for his removal as Master of Trinity had just been sent 
to the Crown. Hence, the timing of the project may have had more to 
do with Bentley’s desire to strengthen his position at Trinity than with 
pious motives. Second, Bentley has been described as “avaricious”; it 
is worth noting that his public announcement of 1720 had, within one 
year, elicited subscriptions of over 2,000 pounds.?? Thus, his apparently 
“reverent” motives may have had an ambiguous, “irreverent” dimension 
as well. Despite Bentley’ intellectual involvement in theological debate, 
he never seemed particularly close to the church. Indeed, when he made 
a rare appearance in Trinity's Chapel in 1724, he discovered that the latch 
to his Master's stall had grown so rusty that he could not enter.3° 

The Proposals for Printing detailed Bentley’s method for achieving 
what he had described to the Archbishop of Canterbury as “an edition 
of the Gr. Test. exactly as it was in the best exemplars at the time of the 
Council of (Nicaea)”: 


The author of this edition, observing that the printed copies of the New 
Testament, both of the original Greek and ancient vulgar Latin, were tak- 
en from manuscripts of no great antiquity, such as the first editors could 
then procure; and that now by God's providence there are MSS. in Eu- 
rope (accessible, though with great charge) above a thousand years old in 
both languages; believes he may do good service to common Christianity 
if he publishes a new edition of the Greek and Latin, not according to the 
recent and interpolated copies, but as represented in the most ancient 
and venerable MSS. in Greek and Roman capital letters (i.e., uncials). 

The author, revolving in his mind some passages of St. Hierom; where 
he declares, that (without making a new version) he adjusted and re- 
formed the whole Latin Vulgate to the best Greek exemplars, that is, to 
those of the famous Origen; ... took thence the hint, that if the oldest 
copies of the original Greek and Hieroms Latin were examined and com- 
pared together, perhaps they would be still found to agree both in words 
and order of words. And upon making the essay, he has succeeded in his 
conjecture, beyond his expectations or even his hopes. 


* “Dr. Bentley's Proposals for Printing A New Edition of the Greek Testament and 
St. Hierom’s Latin Version,’ in Dyce, Works, Vol. III, pp. 477-96. 

28 Monk, II, p. 129. 

29 Ibid., p. 147. 

3° Jebb, p. 191. 
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The author believes that he has retrieved (expect in very few places) 
the true exemplar of Origen, which was the standard to the most learned 
of the Fathers, at the time of the Council of Nice and two centuries after. 


To confirm the lections which the author places in the text, he makes 
use of the old versions, Syriac, Coptic, Gothic, and Aethiopic, and of all 
the Fathers, Greeks and Latins, within the first five centuries; and he gives 
in his notes all the various readings (now known) within the said five 
centuries.’ 


What Bentley proposed in 1720, we are still unable to achieve today: 
the above-mentioned recent critical edition of the Gospel of Luke, sixty 
years in the making, suffers from numerous omissions and deficien- 
cies.? Bentley's genius lay in his acute perception of two factors: first, 
the necessity of using as many manuscripts as possible in constructing 
an edition— not just what might be in your neighborhood, as Erasmus 
and Stephanus had done. Second, because of Bentley's interest in the 
oriental languages, he perceived something to which most Biblical tex- 
tual critics remain oblivious even today, and that is the fact that the 
citations of the Fathers and the translations into the languages of the Ver- 
sions may provide access to the exemplar they used. For example, if Justin 
Martyr, a church Father who died about 165 CE, quotes a verse of Mat- 
thew, it is a priceless piece of textual evidence for, if preserved intact, 
it provides a “snapshot, as it were, of the text in 165 cE.? Similarly, 
Bentley's decision to avail himself of the Versions was revolutionary, for 
if the Syriac gospels were translated from the Greek text of, say, 150 CE, 
then where they are preserved intact, they would provide a better tex- 
tual witness than a corrupt Greek manuscript of whatever date. Bent- 
ley realized that, by searching for points of agreement among the early 
Versions and the Fathers, he could recover a Greek text which might 
well antedate many of the later Greek manuscripts. And in this he was 


31 Dyce, Works, III, 487-8; also in Monk, II, pp. 127-8. “Hierom” is for Hieronymus 
(Jerome). It is worth noting that at this point, in 1720, Bentley imagined the task so 
analytical that he would not have to engage in conjectures: "The author is very sensible, 
that in the Sacred Writings theres no place for conjectures or emendations. Diligence 
and fidelity, with some judgment and experience, are the characters here requisite. He 
declares, therefore, that he does not alter one letter in the text without the authorities 
subjoined in the notes. And to leave the free choice to every reader, he places under 
each column the smallest variations of this edition, either in words or order, from the 
received Greek of Stephanus, .." (Dyce, Works, III, 488-9; also in Monk, II, p. 128). 

? See my review in the Journal of Biblical Literature 107 (1988), pp. 758-62. 

3 Interestingly enough, Justin (Dial. 88.3) mentions a “fire” burning in the Jordan at 
Jesus' baptism— confirming the existence of such a tradition in the mid-second century. 
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correct. We must note, however, that in both of these instances he was 
merely extending techniques already used by Mills. 

What, then, became of his undertaking? Three obstacles presented 
themselves. The first was his age. He was already fifty-eight when the 
Proposals for Printing were issued. Remember that Mills’ edition of the 
New Testament took thirty years to prepare, and Bentley’s Manilius 
required forty-eight. Collating a manuscript and then evaluating its 
variants is exceptionally demanding work: on the one hand, it requires 
plodding endurance, monotonously checking word against word. But 
on the other hand, the collator must remain ever-alert to the most 
minute alteration in the text: a different spelling of a name, a change in 
verb tense, the insertion or deletion of an article. As if that is not bad 
enough, working crosslinguistically as Bentley proposed is mind-bog- 
gling, for one must simultaneously log variants in four or five languages 
and, at the same time, decide the translation equivalencies in order to 
compare the variants. As an example, consider this case from the mod- 
ern languages: Which is the German equivalent for the French phrase 
“sur la rue”? “In der Strasse” or “auf der Strasse”? Acute judgements 
on the diction of the author and the grammar, syntax and idioms of 
the language in a particular period are necessary. Even with assistants, 
Bentley was too old, his mind too tired to complete such a task. 

A second reason for Bentley’ failure was the sheer scope of the pro- 
ject. Note the languages alone: Syriac, Coptic, Gothic and Ethiopic, in 
addition to the Greek and Latin. Merely tracking down and collating 
the manuscripts would have been a Herculean task in Bentley’s day. As 
noted, even today it takes a team of hundreds of scholars sixty years to 
do only the Gospel of Luke—and we can avail ourselves of the fruits of 
two hundred years of collations; we need not begin at null, as Bentley 
did. What Bentley proposed was the vain optimism of a young disci- 
pline: to do the whole New Testament, while at the same time discover- 
ing many of the sources for the first time. 

In addition to several less-important uncial codices, Bentley had 
two major uncial manuscripts of the New Testament at his disposal in 
England. The most important of these, Codex Alexandrinus (siglum 
A), now in the British Museum (Library) in London, dates from the 
fifth century. In Bentley's time, it was regarded as the oldest extant copy 
of the New Testament. He himself called it "the oldest and best in the 
world.”34 (When the Kings Library, then located in Abingdon House, 


34 Quoted by Jebb, p. 163. 
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Westminster, burned in 1731, an eyewitness described how Bentley, 
then aged sixty-nine, entered the burning library clad only in his night- 
gown and great wig, and emerged with this priceless codex cradled in 
his arms.) He also had access to Codex Bezae (siglum D), named af- 
ter the Reformer Theodore Beza, who had presented it to the Cam- 
bridge University Library. This is also a fifth-century manuscript, but 
with many distinctive readings: it is, for example, the first manuscript 
to contain those 12 verses—a whole paragraph— that are the pericope 
adulterae (John 7.53-8.11). 

Bentley was aware, however, of important manuscripts elsewhere; 
Wettstein's collations had brought some of these to his attention. But 
because of the private nature of most libraries at this time, the difficulty 
of travel and the lack of rapid dissemination of scholarly information, 
many manuscripts remained unknown outside their local geographic 
area. To overcome this limitation, Bentley not only sent out his own as- 
sistants, such as Casley and Walker, but also asked the Keepers of great 
collections throughout Europe to assist him by providing collations of 
important manuscripts in their charge. In collegial fashion, the schol- 
ars obliged. The most significant new "discovery" was Codex Vaticanus 
(siglum B), a fourth-century manuscript in the Vatican Library. While 
it had been there for centuries (a catalogue of 1481 CE lists a manuscript 
fitting its description), its text had not been previously examined by 
editors of Greek New Testaments. This discovery proved to be a crucial 
one, as we shall presently see. 

The third and final reason for Bentley's failure was the effect the 
hitherto unknown variant readings in these “newly discovered" manu- 
scripts had upon the theoretical basis of his proposed edition, namely, 
that it was possible to recover a single recension of the New Testament 
from the year 325 cE. Today, almost three hundred years later, New Tes- 
tament textual critics distinguish at least three major recensions of the 
New Testament, whose existence can be traced back in manuscripts or 
Patristic citations to at least the second century? But Bentley hoped to 
triangulate back to a single recension in the fourth century—at the "time 
of the Council of Nicaea.” His implicit—and, in his time, not unreason- 


» cc 


able—assumption was that the fragmentation of this “single,” “original” 


5 Dr. R. Freind is the witness, and gives the account in a letter to Lady Sundon; it is 
cited by Monk, II, p. 308. It was purely by chance that Bentley happened to be in West- 
minster that night; he had been appointed Keeper (for life) of the King’s Library in 1694. 

36 These are commonly referred to as the “Neutral” or “Alexandrian” text, the “West- 
ern" text and the “Caesarean” text. 
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recension took place after the fourth century. Today, we know that this 
fragmentation took place much earlier, if, indeed, such a “single” recen- 
sion ever existed.37 

The first collations from Rome, done by Mico, reached Bentley in 
1726. Ihe readings from Codex Vaticanus—startling, because they 
should have agreed with Codex Alexandrinus, but did not—led him 
to dispatch his nephew, Thomas Bentley, to spotcheck three chapters. 
The manuscript was collated again by Abbé Rulotta, who distinguished 
between various correctors hands (today we know there were at least 
two correctors). Rulottas collations, a landmark in paleographic stud- 
ies, reached Bentley in 1729.** It was clear that Vaticanus, a very ancient 
manuscript, did not fit into Bentley's stemma; indeed, its readings led 
him to realize that the whole basis for his edition was flawed. He would 
have to redraw his stemma, allowing for at least two major recensions in 
the fourth century, and this effectively rendered unachievable the goal 
of his edition: to recover a single recension in the fourth century. While 
it is easy for us, with our Olympian view of the textual labyrinth, to 
understand this, we must imagine Bentley's puzzlement and consterna- 
tion as he wandered within the maze of manuscripts. Richard Bentley 
was the first human to uncover and stand in awe of the greatest mystery 
in textual criticism: the genesis of the New Testament text. 

By virtue of his encyclopaedic embrace of the sources and his acute 
mind, Bentley realized he had bitten off more than he could chew. The 
readings he was recovering from the disparate sources—especially from 
Codex Vaticanus—made it clear that his plan for finding agreements 
among the Versions and the Greek would not necessarily provide him 
with the single, earliest text. More than one reading, he discovered, 
could be traced in multiple witnesses and across languages to the very 
earliest sources at his disposal. Thus, at a stage where he had hoped to 
be confronted with only one reading, the "true" reading, Bentley found 
himself confronted with multiple readings, none of which could claim 
priority by virtue of date of the manuscript. Nor were any of the read- 
ings prone to eliminate themselves on intrinsic grounds: each of the 


? Many scholars would presume that by the first quarter of the second century, 
several recensions of any given New Testament gospel were in circulation, each with 
its own distinctive textual complexion. Some of the recensions might have come from 
the last redactor of the gospel: production of a "second, enlarged edition,’ for exam- 
ple. Other distinctive recensions might stem from the influence of local praxis or local 
(oral?) tradition, both of which might well antedate the arrival of a written gospel. 

38 The history of Codex Vaticanus and the collations of Mico and Rulotta are de- 
scribed in Scrivener, I, p. 110. 
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variants made grammatical, linguisitc and logical sense in the given 
passage. Age, the press of other affairs, and the enormity of the obsta- 
cles in his path led to the abandonment of the project. After his death, 
Thomas Bentley returned the monies subscribed. 

Bentley’s undertaking was a magnificent failure. But in that failure, 
the visionary Master of Trinity laid the basis for all subsequent critical 
editions of the New Testament, and set out the principles which guide 
the best editors to this day: cross-linguistic comparisons, the use of Pa- 
tristic and Versional evidence, and working from as many manuscripts 
as one can find. 

This paper began with a quotation from the man some would de- 
scribe as England’ greatest textual critic, A. E. Housman. G. P. Goold, 
Professor of Classics at Yale University, writes of Housman: 


The legacy of Housmans scholarship is a thing of permanent value; and 
that value consists less in its obvious results, ... than in the shining exam- 
ple he provides of a wonderful intellect at work. If, as Latin texts become 
more and more purified of transmitted error, there is less and less room 
for the kind of skill which he so brilliantly practiced, that does not al- 
ter the fact that in studying his academic papers, we and our posterity 
will enjoy for ever the company and the inspiration of a superior mind. 
He was and may remain the last great textual critic... And if we accord 
Bentley the honour of being England’s greatest Latinist, it will be largely 
because Housman declined to claim that title for himself.5» 


And what did Housman think of Bentley? When someone once com- 
pared him to Bentley, Housman, irritated, shot back, “Bentley would 
cut up into four of me.”4° 


3 Graves, p. 218. 
4° Ibid., p. 201. 
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THE SYRO-LATIN TEXT OF THE GOSPELS, 
OR HOW THE “WESTERN TEXT” BECAME A PHANTOM 


When I was a novice, beginning my research on the text of the New 
Testament some twenty years ago, I was puzzled by the generally low 
esteem accorded to the “Western Text” by the handbooks. I found it 
strange that readings found in Band N should be accorded such pro- 
found respect when, at least to my naive eyes, the readings of the West- 
ern Text sometimes seemed more ancient. Although I scoured the 
handbooks for an explanation, I found none. 

As time went by, my investigations became more extensive; and far 
from becoming clearer, the situation became—to quote Lewis Carroll— 
“curiouser and curiouser.’ Today I would like to share with you the cu- 
rious situation in which we find ourselves today regarding the Western 
Text, and the even curiouser presentation of the history of the status of 
the Western Text in the handbooks. 

Every beginning student of New Testament textual criticism is— 
quite properly—sent to Metzger’s The Text of the New Testament for the 
basics. The index (correctly) lists three references to the Western Text. 
In the first of these, Metzger observes: 


Of the remaining types of text which Westcott and Hort isolated, the so- 
called Western type is both ancient and widespread. It is preserved in 
[and then he gives a list of MSS]. 

One of the marked characteristics of the Western text, according to 
Hort, is a love of paraphrase: [Metzger then quotes Hort:] “Words, claus- 
es, and even whole sentences were changed, omitted, and inserted with 
astonishing freedom ... Another impulse of scribes abundantly exempli- 
fied in Western readings is the fondness for assimilation ... But its most 
dangerous work is ‘harmonistic’ corruption, that is, the partial or total 
obliteration of differences in passages otherwise more of less resembling 
each other? 


Metzger’s next mention of the Western Text is in connexion with A. C. 
Clarks work on Acts, in which Clark came to the conclusion that the 


1 B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, Introduction to the New Testament in the Original 
Greek (Vol. II of The New Testament in the Original Greek) (Cambridge 1881), 122-4; B. 
M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament (Oxford 71968), 132-3. 
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Western Text of Acts was more original. This was based on Clark’s prin- 

ciple "longior lectio potior" which Metzger dismisses by saying: 
The only comment which needs to be made here is that a comparison 
of the trends in the textual criticism of the Iliad and the Mahabharata 
... reveal certain parallels to the transmission of the Gospels ... textual 
critics of both these corpora ... are convinced that they are growing texts, 
and that no scribe deliberately excised any considerable portion of either 
poem.? 


Metzger’s final reference to the Western Text is his own description of 
it: it can be “traced back to a very early date” It is the result of “un- 
disciplined and ‘wild’ growth of manuscript tradition and translational 
activity. “Most scholars do not find this type of text homogeneous 
enough to be called a textual recension” (213). “Westcott and Hort re- 
garded the Western text as almost totally corrupt and accepted as origi- 
nal in it only what they called ‘Western non-interpolations” (214). He 
concludes on a more moderate note, observing that the extremes of 
either Westcott-Hort or Clark are inappropriate; “most textual schol- 
ars recognize that all of the pre-Koine forms of text deserve a hearing” 
(214). 

It is clear that Metzger, while not as dismissive as Westcott and Hort 
(at least according to his characterization of their position), is no cham- 
pion of the Western Text. The most flattering thing he has to say is that, 
like “all of the pre-Koine forms of text,’ the Western Text deserves “a 
hearing.” 

The other standard handbook, published much more recently than 
Metzger’s, is Kurt and Barbara Aland’s Der Text des Neuen Testaments.3 
Here, the matter of the “Western Text” is dealt with in summary fash- 
ion. After a section in which the Alands ask “Did the West Develop its 
own Text Type?” (the answer is “no”: “Wherever we look in the West, 
nowhere can we find a theological mind capable of developing and ed- 
iting an independent “Western Text” [p. 54]), the famous dismissive 
sentence is found: “So much for the phantom “Western text. To return 
to our larger subject: ...” (p. 55). Along the way, the reader is told that 
“Tt is also significant ... that hardly anyone today refers to this putative 
Western text without placing the term in quotation marks, i.e., as the 
“Western text, as if the quotation marks signify the “putative” character 
of this text. 


? Metzger, 163. 
3 Stuttgart 1981; ^1989; English translation: The Text of the New Testament, Grand 
Rapids 1987; 1989). Quotes are from the second English edition. 
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It is tempting (and, on the face of the text of the Alands’ book— 
which has not been changed in its second edition!—would be justified) 
to say that the Alands appear to be ignorant of the genesis of the term 
“Western Text. Let us settle that issue for whomever it is who may be 
uninformed. The reason “Western Text” is put in quotation marks is 
to remind the reader that the term is a misnomer: the text is not geo- 
graphically “Western.” Rather, it is actually “Eastern.” The term “West- 
ern’ was first used to designate a New Testament text type by Semler in 
1766.4 He divided the Greek recensions into two families: 


... graeca recensio duplex; alia in Aegypto atque in prouinciis sub occi- 
dente sole, alia in Oriente, per Syriam, Antiochiam et graecas prouincias 


... the Greek recension is two-fold; one in Egypt and in the Western prov- 
inces, the other in the East, throughout Syria, Antioch, and the Greek 
provinces ... 


A year later, Semler wrote: 


Diuersa graeca recensio, quae olim locum habuit, pro prouinciarum di- 
uersitate fere obtinuit; alexandrinam facile distinguere licet, Aegyptiacis 
scriptoribus, et Origenis discipulis fere communem; ad Syros, Coptas, Ae- 
thiopas etiam vulgatam; alia per Orientem, (Antiochiae atque inde Con- 
stantinopoli etc.) valebat; alia per Occidentem. Inde, cum Origenis et Pe- 
lagii odium creuisset, ecclesiastica quaedam et mixta recensio sensim orta 
est, e plurium prouinciarum codicibus; que adhuc vti solemus. 


The different Greek recension, which once had a place, existed roughly in 
proportion to the diversity of the provinces: you may easily discern the 
Alexandrian, for it is almost used in common by the Egyptian writers and 
the pupils of Origen; itis also widely used by the Syrians, Copts, and Ethi- 
opians; but another [recension] flourished through the Orient (in Anti- 
och and from there in Constantinople, etc.); and another through the 
West. Then when the hatred of Origen and Pelagius had grown, a certain 
ecclesiastical and mixed recension gradually arose from the manuscripts 
of several provinces, which we are still accustomed to use. 


In 1811 Griesbach redefined the term to describe the text he found in 
Patristic writers in the West, and in the Vetus Latina: 


in occidente tamen praecipium eius sedes erat, ibique diutissime in usu 
mansit. 


^ I. S. Semler, Ioh. Iac. Wetstenii libelli ad crisin atqve interpretationem Novi Testa- 
menti (Halae Magdebvrgicae 1766), 4-5. 

5 Apparatus ad liberalem Novi Testamenti interpretationem (Halae Magdebvrgicae 
1767), 45-46. 
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Nevertheless, its particular home was in the West, where it remained in 
use for a very long time.° 


After this time, however, great discoveries would take place. The two 
manuscripts of the Vetus Syra would be discovered (Curetonianus in 
1842 and Sinaiticus in 1892), and the first editions of Eastern Fathers 
(such as Aphrahat and Ephrem) would be published. Readings which 
had previously been known only in the early Western sources (hence the 
name “Western Text’) now appeared in these newly discovered Eastern 
sources, as well. And in many cases the Semitic idiom, vocabulary, or 
syntax of the reading made it clear that the reading had originated in 
the East as well. It was becoming apparent that the original designation 
of the readings as “Western” was a misnomer, and inappropriate, now 
that the Eastern witnesses had come to light. 

Today the “Western Text” is recognized as comprising the Vetus 
Latina manuscripts, the Vetus Syra manuscripts, Greek Codex Bezae, 
and their affiliated traditions, as well as many of the earliest Fathers, 
writing in Greek, Latin, and Syriac. It is clear that "Western" —although 
it originally designated a geographic region—can no longer mean just 
the text type found in the West, for witnesses with the identical read- 
ings are found in the East as well. In fact, in the Dublin Review of July, 
1894, the Rev. H. Lucas, S.J., wrote: 


The time is, we hope, not far distant when the term "Western" will ... give 
place to the term “Syro-Latin, the only [designation] which truly repre- 
sents, in our opinion, the facts of the case.” 


Although we stand a century later, that time is, regrettably, still not at 
hand. 

In view of the inadequacy of Semler' (and later, Griesbach’s) desig- 
nation, it is odd that the term "Syro-Latin" has not been adopted. Even 
more puzzling, however, is the failure of the handbooks to disclose the 
high opinion distinguished textual critics—including St. Westcott him- 
self—had of the Western Text. 

In 1895, Frederic Henry Chase published one of the most important 
works in the history of New Testament textual criticism: The Syro-Latin 
Text of the Gospels. He adopted Lucas' suggestion for designating the 
text type. Chases study shows the connexions between the Latin— 


$ J. J. Griesbach, Commentarius criticus in textum graecum Novi Testamenti (Jenae 
1811), II, xxxxv. 

7 “Textual Criticism and the Acts of the Apostles The Dublin Review 115 (July-Oc- 
tober 1894), 30-53, 52. 
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especially Old Latin—tradition, and the Syriac—especially Old Syri- 
ac—textual tradition. Many of the readings of the Syro-Latin text were 
found not just in Greek Codex Bezae, but also in Irenaeus, Marcion, 
and Justin. This led Chase to conclude that this texttype had had 


a gradual growth. The tendencies of which it is the result were active in 
the first half of the second century. Syro-Latin readings, which occur 
in Codex Bezae, are found, as has just been noticed, in Irenaeus, Mar- 
cion, and Justin. This text then must have been taking shape and already 
spreading before the middle of the second century ... the coincidences 
between the Bezan text and the Diatessaron forbid our assigning the 
former to an earlier date than 170 A.D. ... (2) The genesis of the Syro- 
Latin (Greek and Latin) text. ... (i) Certain passages of the Bezan text are 
the result of the definite assimilation of a Greek to an Old Syriac text. 
The simplest and most adequate theory is, I believe, the hypothesis that 
the Greek text of Codex D is the Greek text of a Graeco-Syriac bilingual 
MS. ... (ii) There are phenomena in the Bezan text which seem to wit- 
ness not so much to definite assimilation to a Syriac text as to the work 
of a bilingual (i.e. Syro-Greek) scribe, familiar with the Syriac text of the 
Gospels and accustomed to think in Syriac. ... (3) The birthplace of the 
Syro-Latin text. (i) ... à Church where the life of the Christian body was 
vigorous; where the study of Scripture was keenly prosecuted; where 
... traditions [adultery, working on Sabbath] ... would be likely to find 
a home. (ii) It must have been in a bilingual Church [Greek-Syriac] ... 
Antioch ... 


Chases dating is interesting, for it makes the "Syro-Latin" text the old- 
est recoverable form of the New Testament text. Although he did not 
set out to recover the most ancient form of the text, and made no such 
claims—indeed, he presumed that the Syro-Latin text rested on an old- 
er Greek base—it seemed that, by default, he had. 

Chases name is little-known today. Neither Metzger nor the Alands 
mention him in their handbooks. When I cited his work in the text 
critical seminar of the SNTS at its Milan meeting in 1990, one of the 
editors of the UBS edition was not familiar with his work: What had he 
written? What was that name again? Given this situation, and the fact 
that the Western (or "Syro-Latin") text is held in such low regard today, 
one would assume that the current situation had always prevailed. After 
all, the landscape of the study of the New Testament text is littered with 
the corpses of idiosyncratic scholarly cranks. Was Chase one of them? 
Let us see. 


* Frederic Henry Chase, The Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels (London 1895), 132, 134- 
135, 138. 
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In the second edition (1896) ofthe second volume (Introduction and 
Appendix) of their The New Testament in the Original Greek, B. F. West- 
cott (F. J. A. Hort was by then deceased) acknowledged that 


The discovery of the Sinaitic MS of the Old Syriac raises the question 
whether the combination of the oldest types of the Syriac and Latin texts 
can outweigh the combination of the primary Greek texts. A careful ex- 
amination of the passages in which syr.sin and k are arrayed against XB 
would point to the conclusion.? 


Westcott then proceeded to cite Chase. This is a stunning concession, 
for it was the edition of Westcott and Hort which championed the idea 
that in B the most primitive recoverable form of the text—indeed, the 
"original" text, as they put it in their title—was to be found! But by 1896 
the evidence to the contrary was so compelling that Westcott himself 
states he would favour the readings of the "combination of the oldest 
... Syriac and Latin texts" over the “combination of the primary Greek 
texts, namely his beloved B with N. (Incidentally, the quotation I have 
just given is not from the pen of E. C. Burkitt, who contributed notes 
on the newly discovered Syriac MS, which are printed separately in the 
volume, but from the hand of Westcott himself.) 

Westcott's view was embraced by Alexander Souter, who wrote in 1909: 


The combination of Syr*? and k would now generally be regarded as suf- 
ficient to upset the combination of BN or, in other words, the versions 
may sometimes have retained the correct text, where all known Greek 
MSS. have lost it. This is a principle of the highest importance, and likely 
to be increasingly fruitful.'? 


Little did Souter anticipate the intransigence of his discipline! The po- 
sition of these two scholars is striking, not because (as in the case of 
Westcott) it overturned the labour of a lifetime, nor because (as in the 
case of Souter) it was assumed by a textual conservative; rather, it is 
striking because it has been so assiduously and inexplicably ignored 
by virtually all textual critics since. The only exceptions known to me 
are Eberhard Nestle, in the second edition (1899) of his Introduction to 


? The citation is from an "Additional Note" to $ 170 (p. 121) printed on p. 328 of the 
Introduction and Appendix (Vol. 2 of The New Testament in the original Greek) (Cam- 
bridge ?1896). We shall have cause to return to this matter later in our study (see below, 
p. 589). 

10 A. Souter, "Progress in Textual Criticism of the Gospels since Westcott and Hort" 
in Mansfield College Essays, Presented to the Reverend Andrew Fairbairn ... (London 
1909), 363. 
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the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament," who enthusiastically 
cites Westcott and endorses his view; and Arthur Vööbus, in his Studies 
in the History of the Gospel Text in Syriac (1951),? who cites Souter. 

In closing, let us consider two readings which satisfy Westcott's dic- 
tum that the combination of Syr?" and k are the oldest recoverable ver- 
sion of the text. First, in a tiny example, at Mark 12.14, the standard Greek 
text reads kíjvoov (“tax”), and the Latins (including d) read tributum: 
"Is it lawful to pay tax to Caesar?” The Sinaitic Syriac reads zis ama: 
“money-of-the-head” for "tax; a Semitic, specifically Syriac, idiom. 
Greek Codex Bezae (along with Koridethi and 565) departs from the 
rest of the Greek witnesses to read érikaupáAatov for xfjvcov—agree- 
ing exactly with the Sinaitic Syriac. Vetus Latina MS k (Bobbiensis; cop- 
ied about 400 CE, and our second-oldest Vetus Latina MS) also departs 
from all the Latins (which read tributum) to read capitularium—again, 
agreeing exactly with the Sinaitic Syriac. Was it not the combination of 
Syr?" and k which Westcott—after his youthful infatuation with B and 
N—had said “would now generally be regarded as sufficient to upset the 
combination of BN”? And is it not interesting that this “Western Text” 
reading (or, more accurately, "Syro-Latin" reading) is redolent of a Se- 
mitic language culture and idiom—generally taken as marks of textual 
antiquity? Why does this important variant—sufficient in the eyes of 
Westcott, Souter, Burkitt, Vööbus, and even Eberhard Nestle himself, 
not find a place in our New Testament text? That is curious; even curi- 
ouser is the fact that the reading is absent from most apparatuses. 

To a second example. All three citations of the Shema in the synoptic 
gospels give the order of the first two elements as “heart—soul”: “You 
shall love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul 
... (Matt 22.37; Mark 12.30; Luke 10.27). This agrees with both the Maso- 
retic text of Deut. 6.5 as well as with the Septuagint's text. Justin Martyr, 
however, cites the passage in a deviating form. He does so three times 
in exactly the same manner: "You shall love the Lord your God with all 
your heart and with all your strength (ioxvos) ...” (Dial. 93.2; 93.3; and 
1 Apol. 16.6). The Curetonian Syriac (at Luke 10.27) gives exactly the 
same deviating sequence: "You shall love the Lord your God from all 
your heart and from all your power (las) .." The same variant is also 
found in Vetus Latina MS k: “et diligit Dominum Deum etsum de toto 
corde tuo et de totis viribus tuis? While the text is corrupt, the sequence 


u Translated from the and German edition (London 1901), 223. 
2 CSCO 128 (Louvain 1951), 3. 
5 Editors' note: the reading is however recorded all Nestle editions. 
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is clear: heart— strength. The same sequence, heart—strength, is also 
found in the Middle Dutch Liege Harmony, a witness to the Diates- 
saron, and in partial form in Aphrahat. Here again we find agreement 
between a Vetus Syra manuscript—this time, the Curetonian—and Co- 
dex Bobbiensis. Again, this is the combination which Westcott viewed 
as superior to the reading of B and N, and, in his words, “sufficient to 
upset” the BN agreement. Moreover, the reading is also supported by 
Justin Martyr—three times, no less!—and by two witnesses to the Dia- 
tessaron. This is clearly a very primitive reading; in fact, it is the most 
ancient version of the Shema found in any text, Christian or Jewish. Why 
is it not found in our New Testament text? Failing that, why is it not 
even found in the apparatus? The application of the most elementary 
textual critical principles will, I think, lead to no disagreement over 
which reading is the earlier. The canons of criticism propose that as 
time went on, texts became “assimilated” to standard texts. In this case, 
the direction of evolution would be from the deviating reading of the 
Syro-Latin text towards conformity with the Septuagint and the Maso- 
retic text—the text found in most manuscripts and printed in our criti- 
cal editions. The canons of textual criticism, like the textual evidence 
itself, dictate that the oldest text of the Shema read “heart—strength,” 
in the Greek, the Syrian, and the Latin churches in the mid-second cen- 
tury. If I may quote F. C. Burkitt: “Let us trust the earliest texts we can 
get ... and see whether the result does not justify the venture^^ But 
textual critics are a notorious faithless lot, are we not? 

In view of what I considered to be valid evidence, it is a curious fact 
that our handbooks do not accurately record the considered views of 
the Syro-Latin text by such scholars as Westcott, Souter, Burkitt, Eber- 
hard Nestle, Kenyon, and Vööbus. But I am even curiouser over the fact 
that, while failing to offer evidence why the readings I have just present- 
ed (and their number could be multiplied many times) have not been 
printed as our scholarly text, no evidence has been presented to justify 
the canonical text now printed in our editions. The Syro-Latin text of 
the New Testament not only “deserves a hearing,” but some (not all) of 
its readings deserve to be taken as—and I quote Alexander Souter— 
"the correct text.” Or, as Burkitt put it in 1899: 


the question at issue is what right we have to reject the oldest Syriac and 
the oldest Latin reading when they agree." 


14 F C. Burkitt, Intro to P. M. Barnard, Clement of Alexandria’ Biblical Text, TaS V.5 
(Cambridge 1899), xix. 
5 Ibid., xix. 
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Burkitt's question awaits an answer. Arguing that “there was no figure 
in the West capable of producing such a text,” or that the moniker cur- 
rently applied to the Syro-Latin text, namely “Western,” is often placed 
in quotation marks, does not answer Burkitt’s question. Nor is it satis- 
factory to pass over the matter in silence, and to proclaim the earlier 
claims of Westcott and Hort for the primacy of the BN text, while ignor- 
ing Westcotts recantation. 

The question—the most burning question in New Testament tex- 
tual criticism— was posed a century ago. We know the consequences of 
answering it. And because we don't really want to recover the earliest 
form of the text, we not only refuse to answer it, we do even worse: we 
have refused to even record asking of the question in our histories of 
the discipline. 
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